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A COHEAN 

By S. OouRA 


1 


T\7HEN, in the beginning of laat May, I ineitcd Professor Sir E. 

Denison Boss, of Oriental Stndiea, he slowed me a book 
entitled CAW Awb (^S « PTf ^ 3S)- It was of great 

interest to me, as 1 had not seen it before, and I asked iietmistion 
to examine it. He willingly complied with my request, but at the 
same time asked me to write some explanatory notes on the book. 
Being only on a visit to the coimtn', I am unable to refer to CWean 
books of reference, and for the explanations, etc., which ; 

only tniflt to my meiiiory, 

The above-mentioned book is indeed a part of Ao i^<« i yiij 
(ft- K jl? in) ill which are found the vocabulariw of a niiml^ 
of nations, vix., Ouignr, Mulay, Annam. Siam, .lafian. I,xm-choo and 
othere, numbering ten in all. It is the work of a Chineee who collected 
the Ccrean vocabulurV. Corean is a language that has been studied 
by Chinese, Mongolians and .lapaneso for a fairly long period. The 
Chinese as early as the first or second century A.n„ wrote in their 
histories descriptive accounts of Corea, and in these hooka many Corean 
words are to be found. Borides this we especially find numy collections 
of Corean words in the ChUiv Ui thih (Kj tl: Si ’)f). » written 
by Sun-mu dynasty, about the eleventh century 

A.o, This book aiippUea our material for knowledge of ancient Corean. 
vou. tv. FAar i. ^ 
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and i& highly valued by present-day eehobra. Since the time of 
Sun-mu the ChincHe have done little towards the elucidation of the 


Corean language, and thifl work m unique in its wealth of Corean 
vocables, and ia indiapensable to the study of Corean. 

C/i^oo hsim kuan i ia divided into nineteen heads—astronomy, 
geogt^.phy* meteorolog)% botany, etc., ^iid in these arc found 59G 
Corean words- In the vocabulary which follows, the arrangement 
adopted is to place— 

la the first column Chinese words; 

In the second column Corean WTitten with Chinese characters uswl 
phonetically regardless of meaning; 

tn the third column the pronundation of the first column b given 
by a difierent Chinese character. 

What I have in view here b chiefly of course the Corean contained 
in the second column, and frooi its contents to show' the value of this 


w'ork. 

2. I^rmALe 

1* lu Corean ti ia a close vowel, and eometimes is pTonounced 
rather like and the Chinese occasionally express it by the character 
with the initbl p. 


Cm diesis. 

€uI!EES1 

COh£AN ts 
CutNBSE^ 

CoatAX. 

K.VC3LTSfl. 

^ tpoil) 



sul ^ bU“Ul) 

wnne 


m m 


8ul ®-i>ap 

ivioe and food 


» ifS 


nurun-sul * 

yellow wine 


ifS 


ch'an-8ul ^ 

unw'armcd wine 


m fr 

ja 4: di 

i-ut-chip 

next door 

ft ([wn) 

m iH 

# fit ft 4^ 

tii-uu-Bul 

heated w'lne 


il .C' 


par?il-ka-un-tai 

mid-tit ream 

£* (pij 

m 


cho-eui - 

j>apet 




nu-ui 

younger-Bbter 


li* 


yo'ui-ta * 

to be thin 

h (pu) 

— 

€ b n 

1 tul * 

tW'O 

i 


* EiuJ ” ift |jr(in»unesd «i-aJ Art4 the ptn ii u«ct is c-xpi%^ ul 

* icjiuLld “ ra\ \ml ib Ptiiiptwid to have bwft ubcU to expn«« h m the 
Ttmi “ fliO“heui’‘. 

■ In iiqide diAlectj ihu is prciiKnmced **’ y6^ ptU-l* 

i i« pronjonncisl ^ lu-id " and the thjkixctef " pu m ijjwU to u 
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2. In Corean r ifi never nactl as an initial ", liut in tbe second or 
following syllables it may be so used ; and in this bock the Chinese 
use the chaiaeter $||| to express the r. 


■ ClIinESF.. 1 

Cm?iiAK 1 
Wann. 

IX 

CulM^K. 1 

ComKAX. 

Exi^Lisir. 

1 

■ 

1 

fj 

tJC Jjlf 

n 

m 

im ia :A: 

^ ^ 

bai ccha-reii-ta 
5-reum 5-reu-ta 
teii-reu 1 

mul ppA-reu-ta 

Id-To-ki 

tho davB are short 
to freeze 

uncultivated land 
the 6t ream i&sjiwift 
, wild gotkse 

1 3, In Corenn, words of two syllalilcB when tho second syllable 

1 begins with r are often written by only one Chinese character. 

1 Ckimeak. 

1 ClllS^K 

1 WoktK 

CithKAN 

ClIlXKgX. 

COWCAN, 


M (pen) 

' w 111 

itf n 

I'ft JfS 

1 iw life n 

i <H ® ^ 

i 

1 jj'u-reun moi 
j/u-reim o-ja-ji 
p^u-reun-mal 
p'u-TCUQ pit 

green hill 
green plum 
, bay horse 
green 


3_ Finals 

I In Corean -Jt, -h, when final, are implosive and not aceom- 
named by an explosive. M in modern Cbinese this kind of finals baa 
ceaeed to exist, such words cannot bo expressed by one Chinese 
character. Therefore in this book, when the author wishes to expr^ 
.it, -p, he uses a Chinese chataefor in which somewhere the desired 


fiound IB eoutained. 

1 CaixiME, 1 

Ciiixisiiii; 

Wiiiui. 

CuMKAii IS Cunavv. 

Cuiscsic 

i 

-k ^ (k'on) 

Ifr 

*t i& (sett) 

5B ii- 
1ft Sfi 
^ 

4i Hi 
i tj m 

1C ff tenreu-patk 

m Vt fflr- fit M 

& a ja -1!?. ± tu-ream it-ta * 
BlS ^i F it-ta * 

Ti ii.- W M i-“ii ^ 

1ft ’ 

suburb 
to rijujn 
to be cloudy 
it h raining 
dew falb 
Bower 

i 


* In thsfw wjrdfl " ii promHinced 
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a. mv^A 



CniscESR. 

Wimp. 

Cobras in 

CtUSBSIL 

Cpb^ius^ 

ENOOSfl. 





chat ^ 

cone 



m 

mm 

ttU^ 

face 



Ji )is 


ot * 

clothe 


fj (tza) 

^ m 


hanl^i kat ^ 

horizon 



a i& 

it m^t\ 

par4li kat ^ 

rjver-hank 


■Hi (JM)} 

m m 

m^iik 

mpi a(l)p 

front of the mount 





pom a(I)p 

before the spring 


h {p«) 



ch'lp-ta 

to bo cold 


2. In Corcan when the li<)uidB -n, 4, are used oa finaki and it 
in deaured by the writer to express them dietinctlvt as in the above 
ease of -t, -p, he orten uses some character in which the sound ia 
ROTuewhere containiNJ. 


• 

Crisesr. ' 

CirLNBSB 

WoliOr 

Cnnr.AN fs 

COB*AN, 

1 El^OLfSIl- 

-m : 

felt (mei) 

* 


porn 

spring 


P*] {men) 



pom 

tiger 

i 


m 

JftB 

koui 

bear 

■n : 

tnai) 



tong^an 

within the village 






wall 


m {!») 

M m 


nyoreum on-ta 

summer is here 




JI? n fiS JW :A: 

Kyojil on-ta 

winter is here 

-1 

# tleJj 

EKi m 


pat yt>l-ta 

to plough 


(iw«) 

n tm 

n-mvfi-k 

tftl tun-keuhta 

moon is round 


“ («rh) 

X 

v^,m~ 

ha-nol 

sky 



>1 


tal 

! moon 




^'Jr 

1 pyoi 

star 




vs- 

tdul 

river 




Si- 

to] 

stone 





hftlk 

; earth 




“It — 

f-l _ _ 

kil 

1 road 



JIJ 

ffi “ 

Wil 

; horse 


i 



chyol 

; temple 


1 


M- 

hoal 

! bow 


i 

[ 


?Ar: 

sal 

arrow 


\ 

1 

va 

)'A4iir: 

ea-pal 

porcelain bowl 



m Ji 

fi “ 

sol 

New Year's Day 


* In thc« ^nrdd Ja kI» pconcBimcwJ 
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3. As esplaincil above, modem Chinese has lost the implosive 
force of the finals -k. -p, they, the Cliinese. pronounce Aat, hat, iap, 

nearly as fai, making the diflerence in tone. Therefore, even when 
they hear the different Corcao sounds, they cannot distingukh the 
difference between -Jt, -t, -p, -I final. They show no regiilatity in 
expressing these finak, e.g. Eh, which originally ended with a vowel, 
is used for Corean words which md in h I, etc.; again, which 
originally ended in it implosive, is now' used to cxi}re63 Corean words 
which end in the vowels <i, o, etc., and is also used in Corean words 
which end in -k, -K -p. I will now give somo cjjamples. 


! 

QltlSlOk^ ' 

Waikrsi, 

CoitKAI^ tli 

^ (hu) 

.fL 

PJP 

ijl(i) 




£i 

fftia 


n 

a 

M (na) 

m 



n fi 

Mt; M 


Of jDj 



M' 

nil 

fit (ni) 

m 




fit 



fit?f 

fB (pa) 

% 

ftm 


m $ 

ly iCifS 


1 ® 

IB 


U 

flilC 


m 

IE 

yh (shib) 


iSi!!: 


» ± 

n IB: 



M III- 


. + - >1 

W. M 6h 

n (ta) 


tr ^ 




* (to) 




Iff, M 

* 


1 fJ6 


n (tett) 


W S 


. ^ 

fl 


Cokkav. 



nine 

t'fleul 

dew 

k5-ui 

gi>ose 

ip 

moutlk 


tree 

tml 

the days are long 

dioi m>p-ta 

mount i& high 

nap 

monkey 

iii-k5 

to ri&e 

ni 

tooth 

fiiAtop 

seven 

pa-Tfim 

wind 


banquet 

pat 

rioe-ficld 

kot-pat 

(floTver)*garden 

pap 

boiled rice 

chop-^rt 

1 dish 

1 eui-tfii 

dodior 

koa-^r^ 

1 fruit 

Mp-i-uol 

?fovember 


five 

i&i-tap 

answer 

to-l 

Btope 

ta-t 

wiJd-boar 

iot ti\ri 

stone-bridge 


younger brother 

t^hd 

purple 





























G 


e, OOURA— 



CUiSESX 1 

LN 

COUKAK# 

Car^fiasE^ 

Wt»Mn. i 

CmsKAV^- 



yt ’ \ 

ft £! r 

i 

\cn-ij)al 


^ 1 

11 $ g 1 ’ 


Sh (wfl) 

E II 

8 ' 0 ' 

Q-UOl 

SE 1 ) 

h 

thyong-w^ 1 


3i 

S' 1 

ok 

^ (w») 

njl if- 


o-nAtt-Iiai 1 

4 “ if 

a;^ 1 

o?-hai 

n 

Jtc life ' 


rireunn o-teu-ta 

ni 

Iff j 

o-mi 


K :i: 

Sff Itt: 1 

€ui~^h 


mm ' 

^nx I 

pi 6 p-ta 


HI 

.fcffn 1 

tai-enj> 

jfL (cliili) 

m 

«ifL 

ka-cAt 

M 

ifi 

chip 



kyt>i-cAip 

K Icb'ih) 

/it 

}i.\^X 


Si 


ka-cAeuA' 

ff 

m 

nn± 

cA^ko-ri 

' ' 4 ' 


c/io-kcun pa-rAm 


M 'P 

Hjq - ff 

pydlcAoi-tA 

^ (kuj 

^ IL 


ko-ku mong 

m 

ntiL 

1 A’<J^mok 

* 

* 

1 ^ 


' nil-A'op 

^ (ki, cld ) 


«-. w 

t*Q-ki 

Hi 

Kid * 

ki-tl>ki 


' [M 


kfp-ki 



' u — 

ki-} 


H ik 

ff jlc 

j haj-M-ta 


mm 

1 tsa X 

mul ti'p-ta 



1 rf 

j kip 

^ (kB» ehia] 

li\ iA 

,mm^x 

. chat oa-Aai-ta 


IS 

•St ifi 

i-o-chi 




Jta-ma-kui 


m 

TiE 

ka-m^ 



' ^ U%k 

kil kal-kap-t^ 


'f 




1 '? m 


1 irtp-chytii 




amtumn 

viinter 

May 

nTanuary 

jewel 

next year 

ttua ywiT 

to freeze 

mother 

doctor 

drought 

lurgo town 

eggplant 

I house 
woman 
to be cold 
akin 
emock 

I brce^ 

0 t*re are rare 
nostrili^ 
street 
eeven 
rabbit 
T^dld'goose 
i meat 
I road 

I the days are long 
I the river is deep 
, silk 

to go out of the 
castle 
I egg-plant 
crow 
saueepso 
the way is short 
annour 

I to pass (an exatu- 
> * i nation) 
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Cai^tstKL 1 

ClII^B^F 1 
VVanb. 1 

Clil^ESIu 1 

!R (nio) 

m 

JS± 


ill in 



n m 



tk 1 



* 

fSlS 




JgiJ (pieh) 


mm 




V (P«J 1 

a 

1' w 

1 


bn 


M 

^ 


IE I 

1' 



Kb ^ 

sit (pi) 

Ni 1 



K 

H-i:- 


© 



Cl 


i&(N 


lS!i£l«lr;*c 


li^ 

^ i|li 


£4 

iiilb 

£ m 

%ri 



w n 

£ S' 



£12!- 



£ 


R 

£ Sfi m 


w ia 

£:a: 

^ (te) 

ft ffi) 



515 






i C .d* 

i 112#(l5t'W# 


n as. 


(»«») 

■ 8'Jf3 

ft m irc 


m 

m 


CoKCiiN. 

Knoui^h. 

m&tl 

bead 

moi itto-ri 

summit 

tAl ma^A^-t* 

the moon Ia bright 


the water is clear 

UA~mdl 

vegetable 

kil 1 

the way is loug 

]^y6-mk 

thunder 

pfjoi 

sunbeam 

pu-<Ai'^l 

fan 

pok-mtig 

peach 

p^>A 

drum 

pi(t 

(writiugl-bruah 


to be cold 

pi 

rain 

B-pi 

fathiir 

pi-t^tL 

silk 

hvii-pit 

white 

mnl p/w-reu-t* 

the stream is awift 

p'a-Ttk 

to sell 

jKii'i-nybng 

1 people 

v&ii 

frost 

^a-uol 

April 


twenty 

quh-^i-hA 

eye-lash 

9^{-EQO-ra 

boil 

jeiip-rySi 

etiquetio 

pyol /ew-mcU'ta 

the starB are rare 

t^u-Tca 

uncultivated land 

m 

(a-n 

bridge 

pArjll ka-on-to* 

mid-stream 


the day is warm 


bedroom 

chat 

castle 


4. As In modem Chinese nasal finals -di, -a, liavo lost all distinction, 
and are pronodneed alike, although in C&rean the diatinction is alwap 
strictly obaened, the Chinese usually express tii by the -h final; and 
sometimes -ng is used to express -lu or -i. 
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S. OOtiR^—' 



ClIlVESR 

^V'qKIp. 

CilUKATf 1^ 
CfliVKSK 

0>K1UI?f. 

ENiVU^II. 

if (hull) 


1 

60-itom 


Sft (M 


iCSft 

^-mm 



-j-c 


ku-reum 

eloud 


u 


uyiyreum 

Bu dimer 


fi A ' 


ka-nan SA-ram 

jmmt irmn 

in (!£*■«) 

n 1 

iU 

keum 

brocade 



m 

keitm 

gold 


jk St 


keum hoang 

gold 

ije (pan) ' 

i ^ M 


pain echa-reii-ta 

the night ie short 

3 (sun) 

m K 


1 haii-^Hm 

sigh 

ift (san) 

H 11 


1 fifim-uol 

1 March 

it (hung) 

; ^ 

^ u 

mm-keum 

sovereign 


4ii nk 

Bill' 

rdm-keum 

imperial court 

^ (I6ng} 

jjt m 


o-rf^um 5-reii-ta 

j to freeze 

it {mf ng} 

' m 

-A 

mdk 

* Indian ink 


5, To cspree* the Coreati worJs with fin&l -m, thfl Chinese some¬ 
times use the cbaractors which originally cUtl not contain the final -m. 



ClU^K^B 

Wnkis, 

CniiEAS rs 1 

CHliSiaK. 

1 CoaiuLN. 

E^itrjan. 

(tui) 

1" 

S* 

m 

1 

j mom 

j bod y 


6. Secftuae the final -I baa ceaecd to ejtiist in modeni Chinese, Corean 
words with a final -J are sometimes written in Chinese with final -» 
instead^ 


CniJSESK. 

CbIwisk 

1 Woiii\ 

CkiKkAH la 1 

CHikitak, 

€omica>. 

KNor.iBin 

tt (an) 

Gill?: 


nud-df 

Pnpil 

«l (hen) 

IS « 

m fd # A 

A'efji pai-hon-ta 

to atudy books 


«-■?= 

Vi a, -A 

tew/ BaeaO'ta 

1 to write chamctera 

159 (initi) 

# ^ 


i ino-m»I 

buckwheat 

m (m^n) 

i 0 


1 u~mul 

weU 


' M m 

A 

j Jdp-ta 

the river is deep 


A^l 

tSiai 

1 k'eun mut 

big river 
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ClllSESE. 1 

CmysAK 
WORB. 1 

CoRRiky ly 1 

CuL^i^aH. 

CoRKAV. 

EycitrsuA 

m <nSri) 

A A 

1^ 4ft 31 fr 

ha'fMii u-heui 
o-nat a-cb’im 

heaved 
this morning 

A (F'l) 

iio: 


^/-keun kot 
jfuJ-kcuii pit 

red flower 
red 


4. Obsolete WouftS Axn Dialects 
In tliis book there are many aotiont ivorda now obsolete and 
varieties m dialect wliifh arc not In uho tO’diiy in Seoul. I wUl give 
n few e.tampion. 




tc-f^ 

m 

it 

it ^ 
ifc 


-f- 


±- 


•t' 

& 


ife 
tb 

ftt- A 


OhRAy ly 
ClLtNEillL 


4E#1I 

m p\ m A 
re ii!ii * w n> 
re^xtft El 
fit *1] 

m El 
W El 

!R fir A 

riii^ 

SRflURSfr 


COABAji. 

pa-rAl '■ 

{la-rAl * uiil-ta , 
pa-ral ^ ka-uu-tai 
pa'irOl ’ kat 
uyO ^-ko-ra 
il-chiki ny6 *-ko-ra 
ka-jAl * 
kyo-jill * 
a-ja * 

I jnA'irtTit’* 

' m(i-irtin * an-ta 
il-ckiki il'kb *-m 
' an-ko*-ra 
I g5-kb »-ra 
' ky5n-to* 

I to *-heun »a-rftm 
to ®-beim nifl-jitm 


KK44Lmi. 

sea^ river 
the is broad 
iiiid-stream 
river-bank 
go 

go early 
autumn 
I winter 

younger brotber 
i heart 

I to be intimate 
get ujj early 
I sit down 
stand up 

j to go the 

imperial eourt 
gpod man 
good heart 


> " Pil* or patftn^ '* ui noiF the frqpi fol «» I iwicientlj' it wri |5R ral * 
» *■ ifl tH* <Ad wctfid for ko 

* Q ncpltsMrts iht cJU wgirci jal " or ja"- 

* U fcJiOfl) f«pnja™t4 ifeo oM form *' jum ** now kaowil *■ RHl - 

* Tho im.pef*U¥o " ko ip now only uw&i m icinic 

* Tbflfic oMlfiplBs erf “ to"" etyrooUiiririiUy Rfc ftpoBeni tyonow pran^at 
^ 4lio ", awJ in Uie iltRkct of Wwtom Corn* tyo ” ii *v«i now piononnewl to - 
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6. CoNCtUSlOS 

In Chi lin id skih, of tho Sung dynasty, the Chinese characters 
make clenr the dJITeronce between the finals -k, -tf -p, -»i, -n ’Hff ; 
but in this book these distinctions arc entirely absent; which i* 
evideoce that this book is by a later author than the former. On the 
other hand, in Ka kaa iyii we find the Japanese and Stalay vocabularies 
as above mentioned, with the same arrangeniont as in this book. And 
at the end of the Japonese vocabulary, we find tho date “ Chia ehing *’ 

(iSi iil^) ^ y®*'"' 11*** month- This date is by a later hand. We find 
the same date after the Malay vocabulary, vis., a.d- 1549, Therefore 
I believe this book under discussion was compiled about tho middle 
of the ffljrteenth century. If we consider the various voeahularies 
contained in this book, we are led to the aamc conclusion. In fine, aa 
there is little material from foreign sourecs for the study of the Corean 
language, the acquMtion of this book at the present time is not only 
a great benefit to scholars, but also, for the historical study of Oorean, 
is of inestimable value and throws light on a difiicult study. 



ON THN ADBRUTA RAilAYANA 
By Sir Gboroe A. Gwf-RiwN 

B esides tho well-known Vabnlki-tSmaynoai tbiee other Sanskrit 
poems entitle^l “ RAmayaija ” arc current in northern India, and 
are highly estecmerl. They arc (1) the YSffOri^tha-mahmmd^ 
(2) the vlrfiij^d/tiwrafn^OJiO. and (3) the AtlbhiUa ranidyana. Of these 
the first and the last cbim to have been conapoaed by no less a perron 
than Valtuiki hinirolf; but tho JrfAyeTtwa-^r«»i«>!»a fortns a section 
of the BTtihmdnfJa-pnmna, and does not suggest any pretension to 
his authorship. 

Tlie Y^a^tMfiha~ittahdfSm^ija>fa^ is devoted, not to dwetibmg the 
Roma-roga, but to an explanation of the means for acquiring fiiml 
emancipation. It is said to contain 32,000 ilotor. and purports to he 
the instruction conveyed to Kama by Vasistha before he was 
away by Vi^vamitra on the tour which ended in his marriage. It is 
divided into six preA-amiios, entitled, respectively, the 

itfpofO*. flMti-. upafama; and uirreim-preionuMW. Thcic 

contents can be gaugcil from their titles. 

The Adh^Simt-ramduana is a work of an altogether different kwid. 
It elosely follows the Valrniki-iiimayaua in its main incidents, but 
explains them from a sectarian Vaisijava point of view. It may be 
taken as having for its text \ .-Riim, \1, cxix, H (Calc. Ski.), where 
Rama stotes his ignoranco as to who he really is : — 

WIWTW TTW I 

Ill the Adhyatma-iarn^ (I, ii, 13), Krvati asks Siva how it was that 
Rama, influenced by his own mdya, did not know bis own self as the 
Supreme Deity. Siva recites the whole work in order to explain that 
Rama, os a human being, had limited intelligence, wbde, the 
Infinite Deity, his intelligence is absolute,* .^s Lala Baijnath, in the 
Introduction to his translation ’ of the work, says, “ Where there is a 
diSerence [between the two poems], it is due to the fact that, whilst 
the Adliyatma starts with the theory of Ramans divinity, and tries to 

I A iuU iweount o( tlie eoments will be found in Esgeling’e CetalcignB ol the 

s*njkiit HSS. in the Ubraiy of tti* Indl* Office? {S^m, 

* Company tho Ohrifftinn arpiiiitjntt m to thfr mwiiog of 
* Fi^ini Alldh»biid.> JU13. 
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explain away all failinga of huniantty, whenever they come into 'the 
narrative, by resorting to the anadi avid^ fbeguminglese error) of 
the V^enta, the Bamilyatts of VaJmlki describee Hama as the best 
of roen, and tries to show how, in spite of the few failings of humanity, 
one con rise to godhead by setting before him the iiobJe ideal of 
truth and duty aa Hiinia did.” To the author of the Adhyiitnia, Hama 
is identical aith the Supreme Hrdhman, and STta is hLs Prakiti, also 
called avidyii and jntiyd. She is the Creator of the uni verso, and (I, ii, 35), 
from her jjroximity to him, what is creatiHl by her (c,g. human nature) 
is imputed to him by the ignorant. 

The AdhyStnifl-runiiiyaija marks an importaut stage in the history 
of religion in India, lor the theoltjgy of the different Vai^ouva sects 
is latgclj’' based on it, and Tulaal'daea owed much to its inspiration. 
One fact moy be mentioneil here, which is common to the Adhyntma' 
ram&yana, the Tulasi-kria-rnm*, and the Adbhuta-ram*. All the three 
recoil from the idea that Sita was abducted by Kavaim. They have 
therefore evolved the doctrine that Huvann carried off only an illusory 
form of SM, the real SM having previousty, under Runm's 
instTuctious, diHappeared in fire. It was this iilusory Sita who suffered 
all the sorrows of alxliiction in Laiiku, who was rescued by Rama, 
and who entered the fire as a test of her purity. She then disappeared, 
and it was the real Sitn who issued from the lire and who was taken by 
Rama to AyMhya. 

The Acibhuta-nirnnyana is different from either of the preceding. 
It is also calll^d the AdhhiiSUtam-fkiinda, and professes to bo an 
additional, or eighth, kanda, or a supplement to the Valmiki Rani!iya<ja. 
VaUniki is said to have composed two Kamayttpas.^ne in a thousand 
million mint lor the use of the gods, and one in tweuty-Iour thousand 
iloktii for the use of mankind. The bttcr is the wed-knowm Ramlyuna 
generally current at the present day. The Adbhuta-ram'’professes to 
consist of extracts from the former, and to give accounts of episodes 
that find no place in tiio latter. Thus, although the frame-skeleton 
is the same in both works, the actual contents of each are very different. 
For Instance, in the Adbhuta, w-hiic long and minute accounts are 
given of the respective origins of the incarnations of Rama and Sita, 
the buiMing of the causeway, the taking of l^ftka, and the destruction 
of Ravaija, are nil disimssed in a single fxvi, IT), 

.As a religious document, while, of couisc, Vaisgava. it is also 
Saktfl. and the later sargas are a frank imitation of the Dev! MahaHnya 
in which Sitii performs the actions of Devf in that work She J 
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the teudeTp gracious of YalmTJci^—is in thia section of the poem 
even given I>§v!V attributes. She b ]>ictijred na faniished, hollow- 
eyed, loud-Bbouting, wearing a garland of skulh, four-artufidj with 
Lolling tongue, matted hair, and bo on, with all Devi's accompanimciits 
of grisly horror, mcluding even her Hie poem is thus a nii^Jctute 

of Bhakta-teaching with Saivbmp in which the salient features of both 
schools are combined. The attitude towartJs Hama and Slta is care¬ 
fully worked out in a long conversation between the former and 
Hanumat (Sargas ^-jcv)^ in which, afte-r discoiir^s on 
and Rama declares that he himself ia the Supreme 

Bnihman, the mTidi/ina-sarmttmn (xiv, I), in whoso Sakii everything 
that is exists (xiv, &). Elsewhere, Slta repeatedly appears as thia 
Sakti (e.g, Nx\% 5), 

The W'ork is also valuable gn the score pf the folk-legends relating 
to Ranm and Sita that are oontained in it. The first thing that strikes 
the reader is the extraordinary pow er attributed to Indian saints auch 
as Narad a. If a saint gets Eingry, without any hesitation he will eursg 
even the Supreme Deity or bb SjHJuae (Kilmda does it twice) to undergo 
some humilbting calanuty, and, as a saintb curse can never be in vain, 
the Deity b-cw to accept the coUKiequences with a smile. In fact-, in those 
mythical times, it must have been much safer to be a saint than to be 
a god. A god only granted petitions^ while the greatest and most 
pioua of saints eould curse every whit as successfully as Balaam. The 
only inconvenience to which a saint was liable was being ciirsed by 
another saint. In such cases we have instances of, say, an uncle and a 
nephew cursing each other, and lu later ages being sadly put to it to 
undo the consequences* 

The earlier mrgas of the poem are devoted to stories cxplaiiiihg 
why Ti^iauu and Lak^i consented to become incarnate as Riima and 
S[fa, respectively. This was not—as cbew^here explained,—to relieve 
the earth of the burden of sin, hut irT each caso m the direct 
oonsequence of a saint's curse. 

In Rfimnb case we begin with the story of AmbarJsa, to which are 
supplicfl additions and embeUishuients. When Namda and hb nephew 
Parvata were rival suitoTS for the ham I of his daughter Sirmati, they 
cursed VLflrm, who interfered with their plains, to become incarnate 
as a flescendant of AmbarT^^ and SrimatT^ whom Vispu had carried 
off from both, to be born as Sita (ii-iv)^ 

Another^ and quite different account of Bitab origin b next given. 
Karadn, while attending a concert in keavep, b hustled aside by 
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Lakaui A attendants, wbo arc conducting her to her seat. He promptly 
curses her to become ineamatc as the daughter of a Rak^asi. This is 
a long story (v-yiii). and begins by teiiingof t^o pious Brahma^ias. 
who, with their disciples, sang hymns in praise of Visiju. They cut off 
their tongues and pierced the drams of their ears rather than sing or 
hear the praises of an earthly monarch* When they died, they went 
straight to heaven, and it was at the concert given in their honour that 
^arada coiiceivcd himself insulteil. The chief singer at the concert is 
a Gandhana named Tumburu. Nararia tries to emulate him. but 
faded. He then goes off to a singing-master-an owl, named 
Ganabaodhii,—and studies imder him for a thousand yeare ; but as 
even then, his songs are not full of bkaiii, or devotional love, he mangled 
all the radical moiles. who, maimed in haml, foot, eye, nose, or what 
not by ]\anida s attempts at harmony, crowd coimd Tumburu’s house 
for mjwir. After many adventures, Karada is at length taught true 
music by Krspa. and then, finding himself filled with ikalni, he no 
longer dftsircs to ermiLite Tiitubiirti. 


In the meantime, hlaild^nn, believing Sivann to he unfeithfui 
to hei, drinks certain poisnn that Havana had put into i,., keenine. 
By aa aroidrat, thie, m far from being poieoa, aaa milk impiegjiated 
noth Uknmi, and she ettaightway becamee pregnant of the gnddeae. 
. he biirnee to Knnikeetra, irhete she privately gives birth to the child 
and hnnee it I t is sntaegiiently ptoaghed up by Jaeakn, and the reet 
of the etory folio™ the familiar lines. It is well known that ,Tain, 
frpnde also make Sita MandMari'. daagtavr, bat that they make 
Havana her lather. This association with the Raksasa Queen more 
than once hime up in Indian folklore, and i, even mlopted by th. 
hwhnun poet Bivn^ra-prakiaa Bha,,. i, hi, epic enHtled the 
Raamearnravorirn. The Budilhbt ver.ion of the saga, as eonttiaed 
m the artamrAa yat„t„ U even mure .frnnge. Aeenrding fr, t 

n “T. It" vvenhi of Rama 

Dafarath , life ™ not given in detail, i. , 

hat result^ in bis banishment relerted to. The ,4 is btukenl 

the long pht osophioal eo.ivemation afrendy refertrtilo, mid ?hei 

has^ ove, the eon,neat of Unki and the rutan p, AyikIhyJ 

In the conelnding sargas (avfi-mvii) we an, eoijLti bv an 

rtitweiy new aapnit .1 the BSmadegend, in which SM i, re, J^ntl 

* Sou IdSl, p, 422^ 
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not only as Sakti, but even as more powerful tban fiaiuB 

hitoself* The pair are happily established at xiySdhya, when she tells 
him and the assembled court that to her the killing of Eava^ia does not 
appear, after all, to have been so veiy great an exploit, Ravaija, it is 
true, had ten heads, hut he had a brother with a thousand heads, who 
is infinitely more powerful than was Ravaija, and who has conquered 
Brahmdn'a and Indra’s heavens. At her words Riima seta out with her 
to oouquer this thousand-headed Havn^, who, however, heavily 
defeats bis army, and slays Rnnin himself, SJta then, os already stated, 
takes the form of DevT. Herself she slays the thousand-headed Rava^ta 
ami destroys his army. BrahmAn then resuscitates Rama, who obtains 
the resuscitation of bis own army as a boon from Sita, They then all 
return in triumph to Ayodhya. 

It is es'ident that the Adbhuta-ramilyaoa is a comparatively nnodem 
work. It is distinctly ^kta in character, exalting Sita above Ratna, 
It is also an attempt to introduce the terrible cult of Saiva Saktism 
into the altogether alien soil of Vaisiriavisiii, Its chief value is as a 
storehouse of folk-legends, and, as such, I offer the following abstract 
to tlie nejidfir. 


Saroa I 

The Frmiemrk q/ ihe Poofi 

The work begins with four introductorv verses praising Ka^aya^a 
Nara, and Sarottama, Devi Saramati, Vyasa, Valmflfi, and Rama- 
candra. ft then describes the cireumstancea under which it was 
narrated by \'alniikl, making a sort of framework for the whole. The 
rest of the framework is given at the end of the lost Sarga, 

(1) Bharadvaja approaches Valmiki, whose abode is on the bank of 
the nver Tamasa. He states that % almtki had composetl a Ramayano 
m a thousand million ^fdivis for the Brahma-liika. and one of twenty- 
live thoiu^and i/dia-r for tlie earth. He now asks to hear the former, 
which has hitherto been conccaletl from the world of men. (S) V^aJuuki 
e^lairus that the account of RamA's exploits in twenty-five thousand 
IS sufficient for mankind. He will nevertheless now tell the 
JIuhatmya of Sita, which has hitherto not been told in detail therein 
and has been hidden m the abode of Brahmin, He goes on to explain 
that Mta is T^krti.-^the origin of everytliing, from whnase sport every¬ 
thing moveable and immoveable takes its being, ghe is one with 
Rama. 

this Sarga niu-s—‘So, in the ,^TBa Riimayaca of 
'almiki, m the Adbhuta Uttara-kauda, in the Adi kavyo, ends the 
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first Sai^. [The nf the othe^r ftr& the saniep except 

that occasionally tbtre arc nlao giveo a few wofda indicating the 
i^Quteiits. They will not bo repeaUHl,] 


Sarga it 

The Caast ojMums Incamaiian, The Stonj of Afi^rJ^a 

Valmikl proniisca to tell UhaTadvaia the reasons for Rania and 
Srta beoonung incarnate. He begins with that of Rama. 

The Stanj of Padnihvati, the wife of Triiahku, ia 

devoted to Nimyaga. Ho appears to her in a dream, and promises her 
a perfectly devoted son. Ambari^a is bom to her, and, m process of 
time, flticcwxfs bis father os king. He makes over his throne to bis 
ministers, and performs austerities in honom of Niraya^ for a 
thousand years. At the end of this period, Niirayatia, disguising himself 
as Indra, appears to him, and promises him protection. Ainbari^ 
refuses to acknowledge lijdra m the Supreme, and states that all his 
awtenties were in honour of Narayai^a only. Niirilyapn then a°°iiTnpfl 
his proper form, and grants him the boon of perfect devotion (hAnifi), 
of pmtoction, and of T,ictoty m er his encniicB. Amharite resumea 
his kingdom in AySdhya, and rules prosperously over happy subjecta 
ever protected by Narfiyana’s discus, Stidar^m. 


Sa ws A III 

CoNtinunfioji of On Sfory of AtiAarlfa ^ 

AmbariM has a fair daughter, Srfniatr. One day the saints Narada 
and Panata visit him. Each Bees the girl and asks'for her in umrriaEe 
He pmm^ to give her to wychever she may prefer. Thev aurt,' 
^arada then hastens to \ ispu and begs him to put a monkev’s fa^ on 
his nval. Vlsiiu simles and consents. Pan-ata also hastens to Vigpn 

*■ Thlfi p*rt of the fft-ciry It tiot m th* Vilmrki Or in Iho b- a ™ 

J}AA., V arv totd how Naivda and Bkjvala q ua^j |>,] over Srfl ia»»**^?*****ki 

and inniwJ e*ch othff. Tint itory ii rrpMtod in \ i* i. Tl,nJTt™ P* 
nInU ininwd «ch oth« -'liltt a couple of mfuriited eWWla" 

Nafwil* iHj havif f he fm» .if an ape, and N'inKla nrtorted by 

that he thmild neirer nicciTnl in jnltinit to Ihutcii ^ In totheeSuct 

nvorcilcd and Inaliutiv moLni the eutiw, Wnata wu lic™n* 

elrii ff.) we find a atoey mueh neaief our teit Siifad^^iJL I. 

piide. To brina hint tn bi, hiimiw VT*nu Jienda fortl! with 

to ctTwlo a phantom city. NArads falU in Jkwn with VJir.Mi"' of deluBKW, 

Wltif. Sna-nUhi. A i, Md. buTthrnrin™ J-URhter td ft, 

furtJ, uid refuam to marry him. A, in thfr te*t,^ v£n» *l* * 

then cun— VUt)U, - in the leit, l™t there ia ns mlnUn^^ Ik"" ^inuU - 

flArtlro.MiJhi fJ'^fA,5,, IBIO, 3SI ff., eoflaccu 

with Nirada. ' "noret, im djatca episode with Ditryiaa,, not 
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aisd Etsks him to give Kariwift tto face of a cow-tailed iiiontej. 

consents to this also^ atjd the two iFuitoTS luisteii to Ajodli3^ap 
where tliey find the city decorated^ and a Diagmficent court iia^mbled 
to witnesfl the maidcn^s choice* 


Safioa r\^ 

Cenftnnafion of (he of A mban*^ 

The two saluta arrivej and arc received with honourd li^rTriiati 
is told to throw her garland on the saint of her choice, but she replica 
that neither Xarada nor Par%"ata is there, can Me only two 
monkeys; hut l>etw€?en them La seated a glorious j-onth of sixteen 
years, who is atao a claimant for her hand. The unknown suitor is 
not vjfftble to the rest of the crowd, AmbanM, fearing that the saints 
will become angry at the delay and curse him, urges srmiat i to throw 
her garland round the neck of one or other of the two. She UAhTinces^ 
and* at the last moment ^ tlirows it over the neck of the laystcrious 
thin! suitor. Inuncdintely on doing this she disappears^ foe ^'ial^u^ 
it being no other tlian he, has carried her oK to Vaiku^itha. 

(20) The saints, who by this time have dLecovereil that they have 
each a monkey's facev and are full of angry shame, hasten to \*aiknntha, 
Viaon, seeing them approach^ conceals the girl, and receives them. He 
explains that they were both devoted to him, an^l that he can never 
rchise to grant a prayer made a devotee. Each had petitionctl that 
tbe other should have a monkey's face, and so it was not his fault. 
He pretends that he bad had nothing to do ^vith the tiisappcamnce of 
the girh and that it niust have been done by some magician. 

(44) They conclude that it has been some deduce of Anibarf^^at 
and return to earth to curse him to perpetnal darkness. Visou's 
discus opposes the coiw, and the two saints, followed by t!ie darkness, 
run away before it. Thv.y flee to Vis^ju for refuge from, the darkness 
and the discos* He stops the pn^aueR^, aiul e.xplains that Ainbari^ 
was his devmtcCj and that he must protect him. They now jwrceive 
that the whole affair Inis been an exaniple of the working of VT^tiu'A 
delusion (mjrf/ol, iiud^ in wrath, they curse him to be liorn as a man 
in Ambari^'« line of descent. Srimatr is also curacHl to W bom again 
from the earth, and to be bronglit np as Jaiiaka a daughter. She is to be 
again caititsL off, but this time by a vih ifnAA<zsa, just as Vistiu has 
acted in cair}dng her of! himself, lie is to suffer much sorrow on her 
account^ just as they have sorrowed owing to Srimntrs abtluction. 

(65) A saint's curse can never be in vain. So Visa in aocepts the 
destLuj imposed upon him. He prornisei^ to become the son of 
Dasarntha, His right arm shall be bom as Bharata^ and hia left a^ 

* A* \ fk Tqljw-iliaft'ii Tcraion, thfi ftp -tike fftM are only to the giri. Ta the 

ether NitnUa anni Uartala ^lawrve theJr (wdilwry appeftfance, anrl iio 

efi# kuDwp tbal tbtw im anything aitk ib^m. 
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iSatnighuft, while Siifa shall become incarn&te a.<i Ijaksimna, The 
d&rlmeiss {being the result of the saint'a cur^) cannot be destroyed ■ 
BO ^ iCTft agrees to take it on himself lyheii he shall become incarnate, 
and cuinmands it to leave AmbarTsa. He also conuiuinds hijs discus 
to desist from the pursuit of the saints. 

The two saints depart full of grief, declaring that so long as they live 
they will never marry. They engage in spiritual contemplation, anti at 
length regain their proper forms. 


Saroa V 


The Cause of Slla's /nearBafiOB 


The Stortj of KaiisikQ. In the Tretii Yuga there was in llvuraka 
a Brahmaija nnnied Kausika, devoted to Hhagavfin. He had seven 
disciples of Hriihmai.ifl. K^atriya, and ^’aiiya castes, and they used to 
receive alms from two pious Brahmaijus named, respectively, Padmuksa 
and Jlaiava. The wife of the latter was named Mslatl. Kau^ika and 
his disciples bwame famous as singers of hymns to Visou, 

(IS) The king of Kalihga asks KaudOa to sing soiigs in praise of 
him (i^ead of \ is^u). Kaii^ika and his disciples refuse, on the ground 
that their tongues can sing, and their cars can hear, only the praise 
of Bhapvan. The king makes his own servants sing his praLses before 
them, hut they make themselves deaf by piercing each others’ ears 
and dumb by cutting off each others’ tongues. The king, in a mee’ 
bamshes them, and they wander off to the north, ivhere, in due couise* 

they die. ' 


(28) After death they are carried off to the Hrahmaduka. Thence 
Brahman and the other gods escort them to the Via()u-]ijka Vlsnu 
appoints Kau^ika to be tbe chief of his with his 

d^iplcs, to he e^^er near him CVi?(ju). Malava and JIfilati are to 
abide near him, and Padmaksa is transfonned into Kubvra. 


Sarua VI 

Cofttmuotibn of the Story of Kauiika 

A great fastival is heguo jn h emour of K au^iks. at which Gandharvas 

smg and play instruments. the spouse of Viepu, comi toTe“ 

the order to make way for her, her attendants hustle to one 

side with their stoves the assembled Gods anrl iluniB ^ 

is tjie CandhsrA. Tumburu. who is hand wailed 

(1-) Nutada,-who IS one of those that have been hustled to Zke wav 
for I^k^mi.’^n Heemg how Tumhuni v,,. Hwaneo lo maj^e way 

&mit^ me vrlth irt^vfea and hns her attendaqta 

1» born .n^og KSta^i,, .nd . adk^o.foh'S'l 1“ "^1“,' 
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groiinJ.” No sooner has Narada uttere<1 these wonb, than he recognizes 
their enomuty^ and is filled with remorse ^ (21) Laksmi and Nl^rtiyaBii 
accept the position. She admits that a IkahmaBab curse cannot be 
voided, and resigns hetaelf to the consequences; bnt she asks that she 
may be conceiv<^ in the womb of a Rak^i, who has drunk the blood 
of forest saints (iniinij) which has been coUectcirl little hy little in a jar, 
and that she may be the offspring of that blood and of no one cbe. 
Narada consents. 

(27) NarSynoa explains to Narada that he loves hymns of praise 
far more than austerities, sacrifices, or visits to holy places. For this 
reason Tumbum is more dear to me than yon** He directs him to 
repair to an owl named Ganabsndhu, who lives in a moimtain to the 
north of the ilanasan’VvamT and to learn how to sing from him. Narada 
hastens thither^ and finds Oanabandhu surroimded by Gandhaxvas, 
Kitonaras, Yaksos, and Apsarascs, whom he is teaching to sing. He 
tells Giinabandhii why he has come to learn singing, as he has found 
that all the austerities he has undergone, all the gifts he has made, 
aU the sacrifices ho has carritH] out, all that he has beard^ and all that 
he has read, are not w^orth tho sixteenth part of the hymns sung by 
Kau^ika and Tnmbiiru, Vis^u has sent him to Ganabandhu to learn 
the method. Oanabandhu tells the following story 

The Siortf of /JAifCaKein.—<47) There was once a pioiia king named 
Ehuvane^. He worshipp^l Bhagavan Avith thousands uf sacrifices 
and other pious acts; but he stopped the singiug of hj'mns in praise 
of Hari. Only in his (RhuvaneM's) honour were songs to be sung. A 
certain pious BrahmR.i;^a named Harinutra was found singing a hymn 
to Hari, while engaged in worship. Bhuvane^ confiscated all his 
property and baninhed him. In course of time Rhnvaifie^ die<l and 
came before ITama. Yama sentencetl him to continue eating his own 
corpse for a whole Manvantara (4,320,0(X) years), tbeii to become a dog^ 
and finally a human being. He thereujion first became an owl, with the 
corpse of his former body before him, from which he was compelled 
to satisfy his hunger. One day Harimitra came by on a hea’^'cnly 
chariot anfl saw the owl. The latter told him hi? storj% and craved his 
forgiveness. Ifariuiitra granted it, and conferred upon him the power 
of song. EM that his tongue might bcoomE pure by singing Visuu's 
praises. He further promised tlmt he should become the aingiiig master 
to Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, and Ap^arases, and thus cam pure fo^ 
in place of the horrid banquet to which he had been condemnod. So, 
in fact, it turned out, and I, Narada, am that owl/’ 

Sabo A Vll 

jYdroJa tht Pomr of Singing 

The Story of Sdrndu and Tun^borii^ —Narada passes a thou^ud 
years in learning to sing from Ganabandhu, and maatem the technique 
of the art. As a fee he proimse$ Oanabandhu that in a future age ho 
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stiall become Onnii^a, He tbea set-a out to coii{]iier Tiimbiiru in singing. 
IMieo he arrives at Tumbuni's house he htula it surrounded by a crowd 
of tnejmet] men and women, wanting hand, foot, nose, eye, breast, or 
w on. These turn out to be tho various miwcal modes (roffos and 
who have been mangled by Narada’s bad singing, ivurada, 
thus put out of countenance, repairs to Madhava (i.e. BhngAYan) in 
the WTiite Continent (iSvetadmpa). Madhava explains to him that ho 
has not yet nssimiLated all Ganabandhu’s poa-ers of song, and that 
he is still not the equal of Tuinbuni. He goes on “ in the Dvapam 
Yuga 1 shaU be bom os Krsija. You must then come to me and remind 
me. I will complete your musical education,' and make you sing 
better than Tumburu. Id the meantime coDtinuo your stuclios among 
the Dcvfls and Gandhar\'aa ”, Thereujwn Xnradn applies himself to 
leaning the lute. Devoted to ^'^udeva, he wanders over all the worlds 
with his lute, 

(39) In tho lirahmadoka, ho meets two Gandhan’os namcrl HuhS 
and Huhh, who are skilful in singing the praises uf llrabmAn. Xamda 
begins to sing in praise of Hati, and Bmhnuiii honouni him. He wandcra 
on and reaclnes Timdnini'a ubo<ic. He finds in attendance there the 
?(K/^ and the other primary notes of the scale («Jflrtw). On seeing them 
he is filled Avith shame ami hurries off, learning more and more music 
wherever he goes. ( ID) At length K rsija becomra incarnate, and >7irada 
hastens to Dvaraka. He reminds Kmna of his promise, and Kysya 
DAakes him over to his third wife, Jambavati, for instruction. Ife studies 
with her for a year, and is then sent to flie second wife, Safyabhama, 
who teaches him further. He is then sent on to the first wife/RukniLijT' 
but her attendants complain that he sings out of tune, so he studies 
with Rukmupt for two years. Finally Kretm takes him himself. In this 
Avay music comes to him in perfcctioji; and, simultaneously, all hatred 
departs from him, and all jealousy of Tumbuni disappears.' 


SjARCA VIII 

The Concept ion and Birth ofSitd 

RSvai[ia, the ten-headed, perfomia terrible austerities, and throuch 
them he becomes as fiercely mdiant as the sun, so that the earth itsdf 
takes fire. Brahman and the gixls entreat him to desist, and oiler 
him a boon i he will do so. He demarnk that he should never die at 
the hand of any G«l, A«ira, Vak^, PiSaca, Nagu, Rafcsasa, 
Vidyadham, Kirnirnm, or Apsaras. and also that if e^-or he konld look 
on bis own daughter with lustful eyc«, and she do not yield to him 
that t^ he should die He does not mention men in dLsnding his 
first, boon, sta he loo^ upon them as mere straws. The l^ns 
are granted, and the gixis deiiart, 

(14) Tlm,ogli H, ,onl,rr«l by hi, t„t W ju,.,,,, 

„t™ „pm . era,, „l coo,,.«,. On TO MTOioa he eoeW lo th^ 
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forest, on seeing the R^is, considers that until he has 
overcome them he cannot l>e Icxsked upon as having conquered the three 
worlds. On the other hand St ^'oiild not be right for him to slay them* 
He therefore summons them to aubuiit without resistanecH and, flidth 
this demand^ draws from each with the tip of an arrow a little blood, 
which he collects in a jar* 

(18) One of the H^b b G rtsaniada^^ the father of a hundrecl sons. 
His haa begged from him that she may have a daughter, and that 
this daughter may l>c T-iaksmi heraelh In order to fulfil her desire, the 
RsL haa been day by day sprinkling, w ith appropriate u^ntras^ mLlk 
from a wbp of }m^-grass into a jar, so that thereby it niay become 
inhabited by Laksml. He d^xa thia> as usual, on the morning of the 
(lay on which Havana appears, and, before the hitter's arrival, goes out 
into the forest. It in in this same jar that Ravaua collects the Usis* 
blocih He takes it home with him, aud gives it to his wife Mandwlarf 
to take care of^ telling her that the blood in it is mom poisonous than 
poison itself. She may on no agcniint taste it, or give it to anyone to 
taste. 

(24) Havaqa again goes forth on bis career of conquest, and in 
Mount Mandara debauches the daughters of the Goeb, Dauavas, 
Yak^, anil Gandhatvas. MandfidarT, isceing them preferred to her, 
detemiines to kill heraelf. With this object, she drinks the contents of 
the jar of Usb" bloixl, which Rava^ja has tnold her b a dea^lly poison. 
Instead of dying, she immediately becomes pregnant with Laksmf, 
who has been installe^l in the sprinkleil niilb by the power of 
Gitsaniadab tnanlrm. 

(IKl) W'hen she finds herself pregnant in the ab-iieiice of her husband, 
in fear of hia reproaches, she sets out for Kiiruksetfa under pretence 
of making a pilgrimage. There, freeing heraotl from the fcntiia {(jarbhath 
ni^kf^ya), she buries it in the ground and returns hoiue, keeping the 
whole affair a secret. 

(36) Shortly afterwards Janaka comes to sacrifice at Knmk^tra. 
In order to prepare the ground for the saerifiee, he ploughs it with a 
golden plough, and while doing so turns up the fcctiis^—a girl-child. 
Being warned by a voice from heaven, be adopts her and names 
her t?lra. After completing the jsacrifice, ho takes her home, and brings 
her up* 


Sahoa TX 

Jmnadi^nya Granitd a Fi^ibn of the Ujut'^rse 

The story now oniit-s all account of the boyhood of Ran^a-candra, 
of the jouniey with Vi^vamitra, of the breaking of Siva^s bow^ and of 
the marriage with Slta. The narrative is ^eAnnle^I with the departure 
of Rama^:!andTa's and Sita^a w'edding jiarty from .lanakapura. (3) 

^ I Ji*vr tiot m<it thh p*rtkuUx mory aboot Grt^mwlm rlth^r in ihu MahUbkAftfla 

Ct I ti Lfap 
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They are tuet by Pafft^a^rama (Jamadagnya), who displays the bow 
with which he has destroyed the K^triyaa, He chalteDges Kanxa-caadra 
to string it and to draw the magic arrow up to his ear, Rama-eandra 
reproves him- ** You owe yoiur might to Bnihmiiii. Now see me in 
my proper forrcL” Rama then gives him divine sight, so that in Rama- 
candm he gees the whole universe [(18 ff.) list of details, cL Mbk., iii» 
8673]. Ranm then discharges the arrow. The iisaal portents follow. 
Para^u-rfima b struck senseless. Or his recovery he w^or^hip^ Rama- 
candra, and retires to JUahendnix There he abides, devoid ol all might 
for a year. The Piifs then direct him to go to the Diptoda Ttrt-ha ^ 
on the Vadhusara river^ where he wiU regain his might. His ancestor 
Bhrgu performed austeriti^ there- 

After the encounter with Fani^u-riiRa» Rama-oandra goiss on to 
Uttara Kosab. 


Saroa X 

The Vision of Ramans CeJesii^ Form 

The story then takes up the narrative of Rama, LaksniaRU, and 
Sita in the forest. (1) They go to the Daiid^ka forest for some 
unmentioned reason {ktndpi hetmm). Hama builds a hut on the bank 
of the GSdavarf, and passes the time In hunting. One day Ravat^a, 
under the influence of delusion carries off Sita to Ijafika. Riima 

and Liksmai^a set out in search of her A river is formed from the 
flood of Ramans teara, and becaiiso a tear quickly accomplished 
(vii^rati) tbe origin of the rivers it is culled V'aitaraiji' It has also 
this danie» because^ after the due performance of oblations^ the Piifs 
pass over it^ From the rheum of Rama’s eyes, mountains were 

formed, ft) He and l^akpiiaRa go to K^amuka in order to form 
a friendship w-ith SugrTva, who Uvas there with five montTim Out of 
fear of Valin. HanOmat passim) meets thenn Rama amazes 
him by revealing to him hb celestial form. 

■k 

Sargas xr-xv 

The eodvemtion between Rilma ami Hanuinat:. XI, Pitty in 
instructs Hanumat in the esoteric nature of the Supreme (5anJtJi^ji<a- 
XII, Continufttbu of the same iVjxitiis<a-]!:aiham), Xill, 
Continuation of tbe same {Bhaki-yoga). XIV, Continuation of the same 
(BhagavaJ-dkaHum<a-simt>(lda). XV, Hatiumat praises Rntu i 
(f/«» 


Sarga XVT 

Jifnino succefJt to tfie Throne 

Rrimu explains to Haaiiniat that Ravapa baa carried off Sits 
Hanumat replire that, just os the whole univerw ia illusion, so the 

^ ilftA., iij, sdas a. 
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abduction of Sita bag been illusive.^ Nevertheless, he will do all he can 
to help. He sets Rama oad Ijil^maaa on his shoulders and cames 
them to Sugriva, who also promises hi» assistance. (7) R&tiia kills 
Valin, makes Sugriva king. (8) and then, riding on Hainmiat’s 
shoulder, while Luksmana rides on AAgada, goes off with Sugriva 
to the sea-shore, acoorupankNl by the a rmy of monkeys. (lO) Laksnm(jn 
onleis the .sea to allow the army to pass over. The sea refuses. 
Lak^maiu^ leaps into the sea, and fire issues from his botly, «o that all 
the water in it is dried up. The inhobitant-s of the water arc afflicted, 
so Rama reproves Laksmapa, and refills the ofeaii with Jiifi tears of 
grief for Site, '(IT) The Sea sings Rama’s praises, and he builds a 
causeway over it, enters I.aiika, and destroys Rilvapa with his tamily, 
(18) With Vibhisana’s help, Rama takes STta in the Pu^paka chariot, 
and, nccompani^ by Sugriva, Hanumat, and tho rest, returns to 
Ayiklhyfi, where he is joyfully welcomed, and reigns in pcaca and 
happiness. 


Saroa XVfl 
Sttii’s Stonj 

Vidvaniitra and other li?is, with their disciples, come to Ay&lhys 
from the Bast, f^outh. West, aud North. [List of these Itsis, with the 
point of the compass front which each came.] They are honoured liy 
Rama and Sitn and the others. (9) fkrng of praise by the llsis, led by 
Agastya. (15) They espress their grief at Sita’s having auffcreii so 
much" Sits rctum-s thanks, but letnarks, with a laugh, that, although 
Ravatm was wickeil, bia slaying docs not deserve such high com¬ 
mendation. The R^is are astonished. (2T) SitS explains; — 

Nl^ri’s Talc.—“ ti'heii I was a girl in Janaka’s house, a certain 
Brahmaoa came as a guest for the four mootha of the rainy season, 
Janaka appointed me to wait on him, and ho diverted me by tellmg 
me stories of the various holy places that he hml visited. One day he 
told me a woiuicrful story. Beyoud the Sea of Curds, there is a fresh¬ 
water lake surrouudjiig the Pujkam-dvTpa. Brahmdn'a lotus throne is 
in Piifkara, The Tllauasottara Mountain, of huge extent, forms the 
boundary between Puskara and the Continont (norja)- Round the 
mountain ate the cities of Indra and the other go<ls. 

TIk I*ifo Rauonas,—(40) Sumalin, the chief of the Rakjasas, had a 
a daughter named Kaikasl. She became the wife of Vi^mvas and Imre 
him two sons, both named Ravaua.* One of these had a thousand 
heads, and the other had ten heails. The gods, by a voice from the sky, 
named them ** Ravaija ", because they would cause wailing (rutana} 

t Aeconiilig ta rt# AiihyAlmA Rntnli sna (UI, vii. 3 (f.) it was only an iitusive 
fsrm of Slla, not SitA lierwif, that Was carriwi off. . * 

' It ht hJildIv iic<'(iftaacy ta poilit CUl that the VitmUti cflcitaifk# no- 

rtloTiSBkcfl to these t^o fSidukrh’ tlio to 

them. KaikaflTa etuMrritt by Vii&raT« wk tbe Ten hWfJcd KumblrtSianja, 

Sarpa^khil^ luid VibhtKl^^ 


* 2 * 
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of the peqplesi By the favour of Matiidcva, the Tcu-headed 

Havana lived in Laiika, which had been bidLt by Kubira. Having 
obtained a boon from Brahniin, he dei¥pi90<) the universe. 

(44) The Thou^nd-headc<] Havana forcibly t43ok posaesaion of 
Puakara. He tossed the suu and moon about in play like balls, and did 
the same with the (seven) chief mount-ain langes of the continent. He 
captured the cities round the ]^1anosdttaiu hiountain, and lives there 
happily with his mother’s relations. He hirmelf livesa in Indra^s city 
and has Kreatly beautiried it. [49-(!0p description of its beautu!;a.] 
Tliere he has imprisoned Tndra and the other deities^ and plays with 
them ivs a child plays with toys. Mount Sleru he looks upon as a gmin 
of mustard, the Ocean aa the puddle in a cow^s footprint, all the wmrlda 
as bit^ of fltraw^ ant] the continents as clmls of mud, although BrabmAnp 
Pnlastya [ViSravaa''a father], and Vi^ravas [bis father] hi^ve remom 
atratecl with him in affectionate terms. 

(68) Telling stories auch as this, the Bruhtnapb his four 

montha with Janaka, and then departed after giving us his blessings 

SanuA XVlir 
Coitlinuaiion of iVory 

SUa cofUinmf .—” Up to now iny husband hna alalfi only the Ten- 
heade*! Ksvaoa, and^ although Lafikil has been destroyed, that, m 
long as the Thousand ^headed Havana is atili alive, is not so very great 
a deeil. It Ls for this reason thot I laughed when you all addressed me.^^ 

(T) The Saints approve of Sita’s remarks. Hama shout^s an order 
from his throne, collects an amiy^ and sets out against the Thousand- 
headwi One. He takc^? them through the air to the Mhnasottara. On 
arrival they roar a chaUeuge. The Thousand-headed Hiivaou [from 
thia place called simply “ Kavaoa ”] issui^ forth raging^ with his 
two thousand arma, and two thoiisaud eyes, fierce as the sun, armed 
with clubs^ harbetl ilarts, javelins, and other weapons. (33) He 
threatens Hama, and boasts of hLs might and wondrous feats, (43-Tl) 
Karnes of his chief warriors and gencrats, with descriptions of them. 

Saroa XIX 

TAr of th^ Thousand-headed ftuvana 

(1-9) List of the Thousand-headed's sons. (10-42) Their 
appearance, 

Sauga XX 

The A rimes join in Vond>at 

The Thousand-headetl Ruvaria w^ondem wdio the attackers are. A 
voice from heaven Moims him. that it b Hama, who hail kUledHavapi 
of Lanka p accompanies! by his army of monkeys, etc. Infuriated 
ho attacks Rama. (7-31) De^riptioo of the battle. ^ 
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Saba A XXI 

The Scattering of RSmas Armtj 

At length Ravaija, tleapising iheae m^n and monkeys, and 
conaidermg that they are too mean to kill, distchar^ ^ Ili^can - 
blast {vagaoga) anow. the eficct o£ which is to 
armv of men, bears, and monkeys hack, by a mighty ^t of wind, 
the rnTtieular oountTV from which each has started. Only Rama and 
Sita b the chariot Fu?paka, together with 

panieil them, remain. Everyone else,—mdiidmg Rai«“ » . ^ 

Bhanita and Laksmapa, Hanfimat, Sugriva, etc., w b own aw y 
with the army. The Mabarais and the gods are diemayftl; for. 
this Havana in sport once threw Vispu riding on fmnida into the 
&tSeX-"usfas a jackal hates the smell 

been unable to endure even hia smell. I ttenng the ho|« that, for thoir 
own aakes, Rama may he victorious, the goda^ke theniselv^ scame 
and disappear, Rava^ja. despimng I^i^. rushes at limi 
but before hU blazing lotua eyes, finds himat^lf unable to stnkc him. 


Baboa XXII 

jRJjiia Struck irilh tmenmbUUg 

Rama, watching the troops of the Thocsaml-headed C^e nishing 
at him, draws his lx>w, and, pouring arrows into 
Raksaaaa, cuts them up. Havana orders IiM piierols to stamT^k 
and watch him, us he alone destroys Rama and, after hun, the ^ ot 
the universe. He chaUenges Kama. The two join in conjbat (ISMj 
A terrible fight, magic weapons being employetl on both sides, (45) 
Rama dischargea at Riivana a fiery arrow that hod b^n pveu to him 
hv Brahmiin, but Rivapa catches it in ite flight with his left hand 
and breaks it across Lis knee. Ho then airm a mzor-L^ged 
Rama. It pierces Rama's chest, passes on thresh the earth, and 
ontere hell. Portenta in the Univerae, as Ravapa dances m joy. 


f^A.HOA XXIU 

The Slaughter of the Thousand-headed 

The Munis lament to SitA, She grasiw Rama's bow and arrow, and 
assumes the terrible form of DEii (lamished, hollow-eyed, with wLirlmg 
glance, long-legged, loud-shouting, wearing a garland of skulls, anklcte 
^de of Irnnes, fearful in speed and might, harsh-voic«l four-armed, 
long-faced, with blazing omaments round her head, lolling tongue 
ZLd hkir. bristling down, black aa the Ocean of Hmvei^ 
Dissolution, carrying bell and noose). She diamounts from tlie clianot 
armed with swoS^d shield, and, like a hawk, poimcea ui>oD Ravapa. 
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In an instant she cuts oil his thousand heads. {14-23) With her t&lons 
she tears off the heads of his champions, and so on. She adoma hciself 
with a necklace made of their entrails and heads, and tosses about 
^vaija s h^ds as if they were balls, a'hile from her pores iasus a 
thoiLsand MalrkiU to join in the sport. (26-55) Names of the M&rkds. 
(56-65) Description of them and of their grisly sport. (66) The earth, 
imahletobear the weight of Slta’s trampling, and the worlds, imagining 
that this is the universal dissolution, prepare to descend into hell. 
The gods address Mahadeva, who hastens to the battlefield, and helps 
the earth to support the burden by taking the form of a 00 T])se and 
placing himself under Sita's feet, Neverthelasa, the workla that are 
above her cannot endure the sound of her trampling or of her roaring. 
The heavens shake from the vrind of her breathing. The gods are 
terrified at the prospect of destnictioit, 

Saroa XXIV 
BrafmMn’g Hemonitfatux 

(1-21) firahnuVn and the gods praise Sita s.s the Sakii of Vispu, 
and entreat her,—seeing that Vismi is the Protector of the Universe,—^ 
to desbt . (22) She refuses,- because Runui is Ijnng deail in the Ptispaka. 
Brahman n^uscjtates Rama, who, Una ware of what has hap^ned, 
when he misses Sita from Jiis side, and, Losteacl, secs a second Kali 
danciitg on the battlefield, prepares to resume the fight. (30-7) 
Description of the furious Sita. Brahman explains to Rama what has 
happened, and entreats him to recall Sita to her proper self. 


Sarga XXV 

The Tide of the Thoumini Names of Siia 

Rama, lull of sorrow, entreats the Devi to eay who she is She 
replies * «I am the PaTama.|aict.i (5-7. epithets)," Rfima se^ her 
ID her true mtuje. He praises ter in her 1003 numefl (List 18-1521. 
Benefits of reeiting them, ^ 


ftARGA \\ \ l 


Rama Triumphant 

Rimn ngta Sit*, as ParameavarTp to al>aiidon her terrible Aihwa 
form and to assume another. She (D«vi) assumes her oan gracious 
and lovely foruL Rama praises her as DeW, and aa the Para Gaiih 
(l(W7) “ You are the origin of all creation and of diseolJZZ 
people call you Pfakrti, and others Siva, whose abode is Siva In vZ 
are contained the Fur«sa, Mahat, Brahman, and UvLa 

In you are Aoidea Xv/ati, MSifa, the Kaks in theii hundreds Yoti 
are the Aipyrnio Bakti ”, and so on, with further attributes ' ' 
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(39) Sitfl explftins that the form which ahc has assunied for the 
lilBughtcr of the Thoiisand-hciidcd Ravai^ft is that in which she dwells 
on the llftnaaottara Mountain. (41) “ Your colour is naturally dark 
blue (mh), but you have become red through the pain indicted by 
Havana. For this reason 1 dwell with you in a dark blue and red forncn^” 
She invites liini to ask a boon from her» He aska for the return of his 
brothers and the army, who had been blown away by Ravaija. Sita 
grants it, and he determines to return with her to Aytklliya. 


Saaoa XJlYH 

The Reium o/5T;d and Rama to Aijddh^a 

Rama embraces SM, and they act out in the Pu^paka for AyMhya. 
They arc re^^ived there with warm welcome. The K^s who had accom¬ 
panied lum on his return, bid him farewell. Eama, T^ith Sita and bis 
brothers, continues to reign happily. He rules for more than eleven 
thousand years. 

(11) [Valmiki continues:] 1 have now told some wondcrlul 
occurrences m the story of Rama- in order to avoid repetitioni, I have 
not told the whole story, and I have also mot been able to tell that 
portion w^hich has been kept concealed by Brahman. That which has 
been told in this Adbhutottsra-kaijd* i& equal m value to the V^a* 
In the benefit which it ooufets, a single verse of it is equal to the whole 
of the Ramayaoa in 25,000 vers^ [referred to in Barga I]. 

(20) I received tins from Naradu, and Xarada from Brahmin. 
We three arc the only individuiils who know the whole of it from end to 
end* There is no fourth mdi\ndual who knows it all. The whole of it 
is preserved iu the Bmhmadflka; a part of it is in this world [ a part 
ia in Patala j and a part Is in Svar^, with Indra. 

(23) Sunuunry of the contents of the ivork, amd benefits gained by 
reading and hearing it. 











MAN .45 WILLER 
By C. A. F. Rhys Divms 

■\17E know that in the Pali and Jain Bcriptures we find, ne we do 
'' not find mother early Indian wjripturea, the triplet: action 
of mind, action of word, action of body. We know that the triplet 
ia a feature in the ancient Persian thou^t which we associate with 
the work ol Zarnthiistra. And we may or we may not have not^ 
as significant, how three great founders of creeds which were primarily 
coneerncil with the importance of man’s will and man’s actions oc 
conduct, should bo credited with the wording of this triplet, while 
the intermediate development in India of the creeds of the rite and 
the ritual, the priest and the sacrifice, left the triplet imetrcssed. lien 
this threefold wording of thought, word, and deed as modes of action 
(jtnmmo) came into use in Buddhist teaching we do not know. It 
does not appear every where in the Pali scriptures. In many books 
it scarcely appears at all. It attains its chief prcmincnce in the fourth, 
or Anguttara Kikaya. But wherever it does occur, it occurs as 
on unquestioned and accepted way of woitl i ng. 

There is one important branch of Buddhist literature where it 
is not brought to the front—a branch where we should expect it would 
have beep brought to the front. This is in the field of the analysis 
of man <w hmffdf tn body find iMiinf. As such he is not 

schedule! under the category of mental action, vocal notion, overt 
Of bodily action. He is analyzed under other categories, chiefly 
under (ij the twofold one of name ” and “ shape ”, and (ii) under 
the fivefold one of the material and immaterial groups {jtSondAaj), 
and again, later (iii) under the threefold category of material qualities, 
mind, and “ mentalsBut when conduct and the oonaequenccs 
of conduct, either in the past, or here below, or hereafter, come to be 
considered, then it is that the triple category of action Or the deed 
13 worded. 

It was no 3 maU achievernent, man^s early attempts to word 
and worth himself as man, to sum up himself, m this threefold activity. 
Wherever it began, it was a notable vantagc-gtomid. For it presents 
man to men as chiefly and as always not a static beholder, nor a 
passive creature of destiny, but as actor, as doer, and, as such, as wilier, 

1 Cpjrta, 
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a chooser and a becomcr It lookod bohinfh it looked forward. 
It Saw how imaii, as agent, is no creatine on1]r of the hour that now 
ifl- It saw him in the porspective of the worlds. It saw him tu a state 
of perpetual becoming. As were his actions, so was he now, so would 
ho be. He was not just played upon. He was actor, maker, 
li'erdender. 

Now it is because wc of the West have eome to realise this in 
otir own way and our own wording, that we have fopiul a place, iu 
our sumimng up of the man, for the words “ will *’ and “ wilier 
It has taken us long to get even only so far as we have got. Aod 
India never got so far. 

Cut she felt early and much after what wo have somehow come 
to know. We have come to know, because we have, at least, to 
some extent, learnt what it is that we mean by “ will And that 
which we have come to learn in a very vital, very general way, we 
have named. India <1i<l not word *' will ” as Latins and Teutons 
and other Art ans worde<l it. The root of the word was in her Aryan 
heritage as it was in ours. That which we developed as W’al, she held, 
but did not equally develop, as wah choice. It is not likely that 
the very dilferent late of these two forms of a common root^if common 
indeed it was'—baa been a matter of mere accident. The history 
of this very pregnant word has yet to be written. When it is, much 
of the histoiy of Indo-Aryan and European Aryan will be involved. 

India usetl her word var- in narrow, ineffective ways. It was 
used for one or two modes of choice: for a boon, for marriage-cuetom; 
and again as meaning “of chosen, choice, or elect quality”.* It 
appears much in compounds and in tbese both Jain and fliiddUst 
worried the importance of self-restraint. But we cannot point to 
any words in which car- has attained to a force ami worth approaching 
that of ivd- in, for instance, wefie, uolo, mdtintm, or 4ciff(c). 

We of to-day cannot imagine a literature w'here occasion for 
worrling wliat we will to be or to do does not arise. .Man expresses 
himself in many ways botJi then and now, hut if a literature reveals 
him as expressing himself without it being often necessary to word 
that self-expression as some form of will, we should not in such 


^ CT. Dkiwjuxrjf, Amn mrii, 

• Anwiftati Vp. il. I. Tu him «i4 IoH™ j - (;hou«. a boon 


“ I>o thou tbjrtfH fhoow fur uiu that wbith tbuu drumnt taut wHI L 
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documents get man na wo ever find lilm- * IndiaD Jiteratnrds must 
cDUtoin substitutes lor wording will* Artel they must attach more 
or less emphasis to that aspect ol man which we have come to call 
will and willing and wilier. Else there is something wrong with 
man in India, something lacking. Tho restricted use of the 
variant forms of tvtr is not enough to make out, in that literature, a 
normal man. 

But whereas in every collection of human documents we look 
to find expression of num ns wilier, we may, in any given collection, 
find more or we may find less of such worded expression. And 1 find 
that in Buddhist literature and in early Upanisfaod literature the 
ideas—will, willing, wilier— arc not made so articulate os we might 
well, egpecuiUtf in BitddhUt thowjht, have expected. 

We have in the Uponishads a storehouse of highest value for 
what wo seek. W'c have in them teachers expressing themselves, 
without the pre-occupations of the hymn or the sacrifice. Wo ore, 
it is true, never far away from the rite aud the ritual. But the quest 
is chiefly man and the whence and whither of him. Arid there is 
a certain amount of unorthodox freedom, inasmuch as opinions 
are put forth varying in many points* Here, il anyw-hcre, we should 
find how man as a w ilier, and how hia will are severally worded* 

The harvest to our inquiry ia curioiisly meagre* The default 
may lie in the present writer, whose buntiug-grouuds the Vpanishads 
arc not. But they whose hunting-grounds the Upanislimb ate do 
not help us much. Not only were they not oompetent psychologists ; 
OB writers on man, they ha<l no oonvictions as to the profound 
significance of will* Deuasen. for example, gives us plenty of good 
indexes, but in not one of them * does he mentton the word Willi 
or any equivalent, save in one passing allusion to Schopenhauer I 
This mav be due to w’ant of psychological interest, yet it is inconceiv- 
able that a writer flo sympathetic to most of his subject-matter 
and so humane should have ignoml this great side of man's zmture, 
had the literature it.self wortlcd that side with any emphnsU. So 
far as f have been able to discover, the only use be made of ** Wille " 
was to suggest it os an alternative to " Verstand ** in one or two 
places where tho text has mitnat {e,g, Brih. U., L, 2, 1 ; 3, 6). 

‘ 4^ fikaoiopUe (ledla); Stehtig VfaniMkmTtt PAifo- 

«of)AurV irilit. In the I>eI «nrk tlt« indrx ia ei|vraaly aakl to bo 

^ nolawQvthy naiiios Slid idcaaMrnra Ha hsa found notHiuR ftotaiaarthy 
on irill] 
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R^giiaudh oti thc^ Up^nblmcls/ giv^ us no iDdex, but under 
** Divcr^c^ psvchologiq^ues " be dlstingubhe^ ^ml^alpa as 

fnapioj nctiug, heocc we niny take it, he sajs^ lo mean desire [i'awia) 
or volitioa. 

Now IS certttinly a term invohdng will. The root of it 

(klp)^ nceordiDg to Whitney^ meaps " be adapted! ”, And if we fonad 
it aiceting na whereveFj ia the cputexti we should look for some 
reference to man as tPiVfi'fiJ/. the point of this article w ould be weakened^ 
Rut it 16 precisely the very rare and the irregular use which ia made 
of the term both in the UpanUhads and in the Pitakas that does not 
weaken but sharpen.^ my point. 

Taking the older IJpanishads^ we find iKtjpkiitpa occurring in nine 
contests. Judging by the renderings given of it in tbese^ we eaimot 
conclude that translators have made out for it so unambiguous a 
lucaiung as Regnaud does. A comparative tabic of the ways in 
which four of theui have Englished the w onl wull best show this:— 



Saiptafp- 

yl. MiiUffr.* 

l3cia.BIMfTL * 

Tatya CowoJ.1 
i R0er,« 
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We can sympathiise with the traiisktor'A need, in using equivalents 
that do not coincide, of varj'ing Lis renderings to suit the eon test. 
\Vc could humour the nltcriifttives: will, Entj^chhiaa, wiahes, intentioiiH, 
resolve, etc- But there must be a limit to aUernntives, ftiid we cannot 
justify a tether so loose that it brbga in, with these, percepts, 
conception, ascertaining, representation, inwginarioii. thoughts, 
VoR«telliing, etc. We can only conclude, either that (be translatom 
were uncertain aa to the Dicaning, or that precision in terniji of mind 
was not a part of their mental erjuipment. If so, they fniter in notable 
company. Ko one tlinist the potency in the idea of will upon dormant 
European philosctphy as did fhjhopeiihauer, yet how slovenly he in 
in psychology one needs not much reading of him to find out. 

> JUTar^Keiu, ii, M. * fi-tt.K i. i$. 

• Stfhity rjMNwfcuC*. * Tipftw PHneipta Upa»Utuul3 
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Not dqIv dp translatora here and there camo«flage m thia ^vay 
the word as a.makeshift for ^iU. hut, as we see, the word 

itself is not used to express any very fimdamental aspect of man, 
much less the most fundamental aspect. Thrust for one moment 
into relief, in the reference No. as *■ greater than . it is 

droppcfl forthwith into the series as less than ci«a»i and as, a prmn, 
less than many other aapecta. It was not an mdispensflble, a ennstaut 
in Indian thought on man. And this is equally true of the phase 
of Indian thought termed Buddhist, as we shaU see. 

W aa there then any other word, were there any other words, by 
which the early Indion literature expreasetl man aa wilier ? May we 
perhaps judge, as OUienberg suggests, that the inner activity we 
word by will was implied in the word mot«»s. but was as yet 
undifferentiated 1 01<lei.berg, in his last work.' has nothing about 
samkalpa (which barely occurs in the Brohmapaa), but la more con¬ 
cerned with itrotw, a word also of active import, and occurring 
frequently in Vedic works. Here, he judged, we have a wo^ bound 
up with monos, and meaning both insight how to act and will to act. 
Such a meaning is implied in maww itself, e.g, m the passage when 

he desires with monos", t 

If then we are discussing a stage of wording “ man prior to such 
differentiations, we nc^ not judge that we are considering the r^ords 
of an abnormal section of humanity. But let us not forget this 
it Ls the very gist of what I have here to say-if the ancient Indian 
worded both mind and will by words belonging to the category of 
mind, leaving will to be impliecl, it is evident that, for him (assuimng 
wo translate Inithlully), man was mainly minder, not wilier. 

Willing wfi3 an adjuJict of thinltuig- 

It is possible, too, that among the European branches of the 
Arv-ans we should not find, at .so early a date, the notable 
developments of the wal stem. Of those other branches, the t.reelm, 
in their greatest thinkem, came nearer than India to a worthy in¬ 
ception of all that is really implied in our own words wdl and wiUer. 
They too earnestly wordeil the " man " ; they earnestly worded nmn 
us both seeking the good, and as capable of becoming better. They 
conceived his inner world as “ movements ”, And among tbe#e 
niovementa of the psycho they reckoned the will-woni 
Plato even saw bouUstv in his conceptiou of the Bivine. But they 

* Sw tiiblff iitiovp. ^ 

» itU WtUunieJkaum^Sf drf 
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did mt rqiftc the notion of wUl to that true worth which still is 
lacking even in our own outlook, A thoughtful writer, Miss Marj^ H. 
Wooil,^ hna kid nil the works of Plato under embargo to show that, 
while a ddiuition, a doctrine of wdli—she adds " hs’^fiostatisation of 
will —is not in hinx* the real thing is therc+ in that his whole philosophy 
treats man os exerting self-activity. 

This is, I hold I most true. And Arbtotle herein followed in 
Plato *3 w^ake. Miss Wood, as a special pleader, forces the note 
occasionally, over emphasizing a principle of growth ” in 
and " process of becoming "* in Kfi^kj but both thinkers w-ere feeling 
out after a view' of man as wriller. It was only the hea\y hand of 
tradition shaping the view' of man as mainly thinker w'hich hindered 
them from a tnier perspective. 

Professor liloomheld finds the erjiiivalent, for ancient India, 
to our “will^* in the Indian ** desire He quotes the notable 
passage from the Upankhads : Man is wholly formed from ^ desire ^ ^ 
(Mtna ); as is lik desire, so ia his ^ insight' * (kraiu ); as is hb 
^ insight \ so does he the deed (^tirffta); ns he docs the deed^ so does 
he experience/* 

This is well said. Adtna imdillereritiatedi server here for with 
aud might have continued worthily to do so. But it underwent 
that specialisation which usually connotes depreciatiouH And with 
regard to this poor, over-driven worrl “ desire here it is the modem 
translators who (with the exception of the more discerning Dcussen) 
have failed to differentiate. As I have pointed out long ago, “ desire ” 
has been fitted by various translatoTs to no fewer than sixteen Pali 
words, all eouveyiiig varying mean mgs of* as W'c might ssj% feelings 
with some co-efficient of will conversely.^ It is here that Adujo, 
in noun and x*‘erb, does play a fairly large part. In the Indian's inner 
world emerging in action. It ia even placed at the back of the alb 
creators fiat in creating (uMiiruyn^o}, both in Vedas and old 
Upaiikhads, as the wish of God * On the other hand, we End the 
word, m the troubled conscience of the Buddhist, reatrieted, I think 
without exception, to the world of inaub seuse-dcsires and sense- 
pleasures. But, for the desires stirring in the man of the Buddhist 

1 p3!fchi)i^ in lU on tht dtttJopmtrU of infiT, 

■ TA* Rdi^ion of the 
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UtctatHTetowanbttio BcAt—now worded aa or hrah,Mir.Wt as 

dfmon—wc <^OTne upon very different terms. 

Here tbe wonliessncaa f have eonuncQted upon becomes ntiOfe 
marked and less explicable. The older literature is in iU way as 
■* religious ” as is the Buddhist and the Jaiuist, And it bmore closely 
concerned with the “ man ” than ate these. But this older religious 
thought did not concern itself seaTchingly with man’s cinicc ofet^act, 
ivith man’s rvill to rightcousaess as the essential in religion. Kot did 
it systematically analyze and define man as an outer and inner 
microcosm. Hence that older thought was not so travailing as were 
its successors vfith the spriajj ol action, nor with the analysis of man, 
as willing or not mlliiig to walk in a Way towards the Best. It could 
therefore use more lighthcartcdly, anidonsly, all available words 
bearing on its goodly, brave world of warrior ami priest, of thinker 
Anil worker. It could mean nmcli in little; or it couW, an it willedj 
deploy some word here and there, e.ipecially if a bttle entertaiiumg 
wonl-pKv were possible. And so we get a pleasant if incidental 
sing-song wording on id-alliterations abont adahing, enjoying, working, 
on infp-i'ljj-aUiterations about planning and uniting; on wr- 
alliterations aliout boons and rank, and Mi forth. The authors make 
out their “ gods as loving cryptic speech but that was because 
early man himaell loved the oracular and the pun. 

But in the Buddhist books, while we have yet oracle and pun, 
xvc ate in a world that has been changing. Attention is fixed ou the 
plastic nature of man, on his lidng in a “ way” of becoming better 
or worse, on his composite nature, on his serial life. Here, if ever 
nr anywhere, was the world, one would think, where man’s somewheaee 
innate tendency to become “ better ”, to live up to the best {samuid) 
which the whole Buddhist teaching sought to dei-elop—called aloud 
for a distinguishing, callal aloud for a wording of what it was m man 
which could express that tendency. For wkat trta it in man that 
sought after the heat, the “right” in thought, wonl, and deftl? 
What was it in man that re8ponde<l to the teacher’s monitions herein 1 
Manm the mind, eiua the observer, would never “acek”, would 
never “ move towanis" UTiat was it but “will” that moved, 

that aoug]it ? * ■ i - l * 

Yet in thi.^ world we no m^te find that eleAf di^tiugiiishuig. that 

ftdcqnat-e woiding than wo did before Buddhi&m afo«e. Some wording 
1 AlL U. iih I-i. 1 
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we do get In the teaching, initiated (in wording in a dialect largely 
lost) by Gotama, and developed in " Pali *' by the church, which 
acknowledged him as its supreme teacher^ we get a wording of human 
nature that plays all round the will, assumes it* evokes it in such 
words as cAoiida, pinjwr^ pfidhafta^ etc^, regulates and ** tames ” 

it. U e get a wording of amity (goodiviII) to men, of quest for one*s 
own and of others' welfare. AVe get a wording of n:ifln''A couiposite 
personality. Yet w'c iievet get a wordi ng of»a name for^ man's t^nd ency 
to seek hiB good aa a bed-rock factor in bis nature, iior any grasp of 
it as that on which his salvation depends, 

r have tested the wort It attached to will by indexes. I^et us 
do so once more. In lib valuable Coda to the Sacred Books of the 
East, the Gejitmt Indcx^ Dr+ Winternitz has bad eight volumes of 
Bwldhirit classical a'orks before him. Yet hia articles on AYill and 
Volitiott are entirely muijffcted by thi^i increment. The articles are of 
the briefest-p and not one reference to those eight volumes is in them. 
Tlie only references are to Pahlavi and Vednntic texts. (The article 
on Deaite and Ta^ha are almost equally meagre.) Such a silence 
ia impo^ible had a clear wortliiig of will been forced from the pen 
of the translators by their subject-matter. 

But while there b no clear word for that in man which could 
w'orthily respond and react to the Bnddhist-s' system of 
or training, they were not ivithout makeshifts, else neither could t hey 
have lomuilate*! nor could we read of such a sj^steTn* 

In the first ploce^ &s with the Vedic wording so with thern^ the 
w'onla cfWo, cel^, cetma, all worfling what we express by mind or 
thinking, awareness or coirsciousness, are now' and then used in such 
an active or volitional scaae as vie convey by the words intent, purpose, 
or will when the speaker w bhea to express this aapcct of mind. This 
is true also of mano. ManoA'amma action of mind” can mean 
“ will-to-act notably in the Upali-Satta.* In it, as kaa been said, 
mind la ^iwed aa active proteas, f'O is cdrtnd w hich, in one Sutta * 

(but in one only) b stated, like wano^ to be action (/rnmiraa):_ 

T say, luonka^ that is Atoniaa. A\hen we have ccJtn^iVdj, 

then w e make action of dec<l w ord, and thought.” * 

Mammham, again, work of mind,*' b another word, uropecialLKeiJ 
in the early literature and possibly i^ed with volitional implication.^ 

' i S7SL 
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Again, read of Gotama b^ing to say. ho to«^f his c.«o hy 
ceto,^ albeit ce*o is nowhere, early or later, defiaed, distioc ive y or 

is eveo usetl to cover the four well-known SuauBion-aeutunents 
called BrabnmvMra, or divine states, u meditative ntc of napiration 
ascribed to brahmins, but adopts! by Buddhism. Tliey. are spoken 
pf 49 the love-ctlto. pity-eitfa. sympathy-with-joy-fitfa, cquanim y 
cjffo. In each of them, starting with a ]wrsou, a ho^, ' 

and so expanding, one suffuses (pkamf) the a^ole work with thc^ 

m turn. IFe should caU this “ wUling " or wiahmg the welfare 
of others with love, or pity, de., there being of course present the 
thought or idea of those others. We ought not, as we now tend to do 
in treating of the subject, to lose sight of the will m the foelmg. H 
Buddhists did not word will in them, neither did they word them as 
emotion. The whole inner man was engaged m these ciWos. And 
if we were to translate dtfa here by “ will ’, we show ® ® 

logically correct, but we Bhonld ha hUtoncoUy arong.^^ en erg 
discusBca them—without psychological insight-sa a psychic 
gymnastic for a man of feeling ", This is again historically (as well 
a's psychologically) wrong. TheBuddhist uses no emotional terms save 
in naming three of the eifffls as auuty, pity, ]oy (mth others ]oj). 
But he speaks of a “ rebating"‘-admirable and “ 

whereby his thoughi spreads and spreads till the very world is w^ 
by fthc goodwill in) it. Ami he speaks here of “ the mother . 
But he is not referring merely to her sentiment towards her only 
child, but to her warding of him, her work for him. Her ovc la u 

the reverberfltion of her very eyoergy. 

In the aeoond place, PaU tried to make gootl its want of a worthy 
word for the strenuous and sptematic mental and moral tra^g 
it 90 commended, bycertnin adjunct words, some of whiA are strong 
and lusty. We find agaia sankappa. This is hot 

raised to a factor in the Eightfold Path of the Middle Co^a of the 
“ best ” living, and it has a definition peculiar to itself and one other 
term in Abhidhiiinma. It is defined (and so is iitaiAo) as 
the mind on to its object, disposing or adaptmg or applying it. _cnce. 

it is what we should now be disposed to call attention. And the 

* SralT La?d bulmo™ L. thr *0 to wn lw lh<= word in tii» connwofl. 

■■ KipitA, VU. cHris. 

* P^yi^htMskai ElAbCj. H 7, 21. 
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won! is often rendeml intontion. Comespoodingf to the 
samkalpa or '' Appealed intenticmsof the Upupishad tenD, we get 
twice the compound pariputuia-sankapjia fulfilled or “ aatbGed 
aims We have here, &s in attention, mind active^ alert, purposive. 
To that cjctent a will-word is found. Yet nowhere h any use made 
of the term in the structure of the fivefold or kkatidka summar)' of 
man m body and mind. No factor or factor-gTOup of this ta reserved 
for willdemia. In the Abhtilhanima analpeSp where the group called 
sani Adros or " planning^ ia s|scdlieti under some fifty items, mnkappa 
and vitakka are Ijoth incliidedp is al^o rc^aMa. But they are definetl 
as always, more intellectually than volitionally. And they are 
clas.sed in a list in which will is le^ represented than h cither cognition 
or emotion. It indeed curious that a term so Kuggestive of w'dl, 
of mano’Iroiniiio, of man's inner world as movement, activity, as is 
Mnkhilra should have been thrown aw^ay as effective for wilbcbssifica- 
tioa, and have »cr\'ed as a dinnping-ground for rvhatcvqr did not fit 
under the other three mental groups; feeling, perception, nund 
(consciousnesfl, cognition). If I have rendered the term hy 
“synergies”, it h merely to give a literal Englishing of the Pali. 
It has no more reference to the miscellany classed under the term* 
than has mnkham- The only old definition ive have of Emkkdra^^ 
enforced by the Commentarj^ ia that of a prcparKl complex. Yet 
among the SO p re items such ns calm ”, “ rapture " mind fulness 
w'hich w'e should not so describe. I am iucUned to think that when 
those 50 items came to be specified, sankhlrd had lost its old quasi- 
volitjonal force* and that the Buddhist teaching w^aa virtually con¬ 
sidering the items more as just mental adjuncts, “ meutals*” 

w'hich were even then in uae/ and were soon after to supemede the 
Khundba clasaification. 

Other noteworthy substitutes are three wonh of vigour: 
iddAi, literally ” effecting “having wrought*^; ^rit^ “energy**, 
**effort’*; padhdna effort^"endeavour". Of these iddAi, as 
a mode of supcmormal ^vill-power, meets us throughout Pali literature 
Yet U acems to be nowhere intelligently defined. Nor ivas it a faculty 
of the normally human. It was psychic'*, abnormal, and as such 
to l>c found in the morally worthy and the morally unworthy. As 

1 i, 103, 300; iii, 2^5 (inid|itiiiBUti?<J hv Xeuouaa). 
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now, quite a small muiority then possessed or dcvelopcfl it. It was 

not the will of the average mao. 

Viriua on the other hand and pfWAortfl are both practicnble, 
and ahoQld be practised, by every mao who is moraUy earnest. ^ myo 
is mental inception of energy, striving, onward effort, exortion, 
endcnvour, zeal, awlonr, v^ur, fortitude, unlalteriug \er>D, sustain 
desire, unflinching endurance, and firm grasp of the burden, one s 
b«5t wnfAnurt/* ‘ Padham is nowhere so defined ; its mcKies are 
described in tetnis of moral training; * it la used to desenbe o^ 
modes of moral iddki* but it is not included in the factors distm^isbed 
under the mental group sankMrS. S'lnya is so luelu . < 

whereas, for all the ffnc earnestness shown in the teaching as to the 
importance of ene^’, endeavour, pud ardour in effort , no sign 
betrays that herein the most fimdamental factor of mind itself (tfiWd, 
W nil!Anna) was being laid hold of, we can at least say, that 
Buddhists in the.«:e terms just missed stumbling upon a notable 
of will. They were all the nearer not only to a doctrine of will, bu 
to a truer doctrine than any psychology has yet put forward, in that, 
for them, oiriyrt and podAaim were bound up with groi\i:h, with process. 
To the world the saintly “ almsman ” may have sppearetl a Quietist, 
but his innor world was seething with energy, 

O see my Joneard strides »» cneiyy ! * 

is a recurring note in the anthology. The brotherhood wss 

O/sfmiMiOKs metgu and resduU, 

«di«jic<wy s/ronyly ., 

For the conception of the believer a remainder of life as a path, 
ft way, was a transformeel one. It was no longer the endlt^ roun o 
samsrim which we have re-named ** transmigration It had be^mo 
li progress in holiness. It was a way of growth. Here is a notable 
growth-word: “Growing by the five growths the .Vriyan woi^n- 
disciple grows with the Ariyan growth ; she becomes one who lays hoUi 
of the real (rara) and of the excellent (iMw) things m her person, to 
wit, faith, morals, learning, giving up and wisdom." 

The books hover in this way about this vltnl notion ot growt 
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or And anubtilhi^it\ cL Dhp. Com)% ii* 107), but just 

113isa gripping the truths that fh«ir centra! of the Way is just 

thut: groTfi'th of the uion (not only of body or mind] along the age- 
long way of the worlds. 

Still nearer wfis Buddhism to a worthy theory of will m yet another 
worth the wonl ffiaj^da, Abhidhanuna early and late has been 
psychologically sound enough to save the term from the monastic 
associations which often lowerei:! it to the Icvtd of Jlvaiia. The Sutta 
usage w^vei^, Xow ctiani^a ranks with oiri^a nnd its equivalenta 
rriyfti/i/i, uj^o/Ai, fifjroAnr podhanai^ now it named aa that the 
suppression of which is the aim of the holy life. There was righteous 
deeirej dhamm^whanda. vVnd later chandu. as such^ is described 
as an un^moml desire^to-do I have sought for many 

years ® to do justice to this distinctiont Jiet without some special 
pleading. It was impossible without a hot sense of injustice to read 
the many fine calls in the A^i'Mya^ on what we coll the will, the earnest 
e:£ordiums to encrg}S noble quest {ariffQ-pd^ri^^ndh to progress 
in the way, the lovely ** faith in what we may become "/and then to 
note how' translators nnd narrators gloi^ed over it all and emphasised 
only “e,vtinctioa of dfiaire ". 

Yet after all Biidflhi^m has been its own worst enemy. When 
tlie eminent disciple Ananda tohl a bratmiin that elimination of 
chund^ WQS the object of the holy life *—^that the saint did but exercise 
chanda to gain his saintahip and then needed it no further—'^ just 
os you, brahminp exercised rAa»(fa to come and find me, and have 
it now no longer —we begin to see why it is that Buddhiam had no 
worthy conception of wdlL For it the perfected man is a wiltdeaB 
man. He is not without intellectual or emotional powers. But he 
is depicte<1 as using these for joyful retrospect over victor)^ won in 
past stmgglCr He is coucei%''e<l aa so near the final mysterious change^ 
past birth and death, of parmibhanaj that he is already nibbiUQ, “ in ” 
Xibbana ** the goal He haa “ done what was to be doue He 
can no longer become. Anil so he has ceasetl to will, \V\\l therefore 
not of the nature of man ; it was not as were cilia or even cedaMd. 

\Vh^n we read such vigorous will-words aa these—“ When a man 

^ . J/- I 4S0; A il. IDI L ; m. 
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is not thorouphlv oware of some blemish, he will not bring 
to birth, he will not strive, he wtU not set energy afoot to get nd of 
it " » we ask, bow can we say there is no wording of will m Buddhism 1 
When we read siieh wonk as Ananda's we realize that, for Buddhism, 
sT,ch activity was not of the very life of the complete man, but was 
only an episode, was only the wTithing of the leame^ 

Nearer still to a really worthy theorj' of will was Buddhism (as w as 
Jainism) in the frequent use, in the training, of the causative form of ho 
word “to become” bhatnUi. namely, the form bhaveti to make- 
become”. Tn our poverty of words for this notable expression, we 
render the term by medilatlon, practice, ciiltivotiou. These by no means 
' coincide with liASwi/id. Bhavana is not a learning by intellect, which 
also requires practice, cultivation. It is a devcloplng-ooe s-seli mlo. 
a re-creating one's-self-Bccording-to an ideal. For example, the 

difference between miiMvo and j«iSiio-. both words bemg forms of 
“ to know ", is that the former is to be undcratood, the latter is to be 

made-to-becomc.* 

Is it not a little singular, that with such a view of rcligioua training, 
in which the disciple is eipected to concentrate with utmost mm 
and wrtw on growing into, on becoming what he was not before, 
and which is figured as a way or road strenuously, unlalteiiog pursued 
towards a goal, we should not find man muceived nx a mffer pirttmg 
forth will—that we should only find man conceivwl aa a mmder, 
or as mind, act in body,* and having certain ^ntal aijuncta or 
co-cfBcicnts of energy, endeavour, dcaim, intention, which were to 
be discanled with maturity, with perfect attainment ? How was ^t 
that the Buddhist dftainnio. finding no worthy form of wr- to hand, 
did not look on man as essentiaUy using tiViyo. or ekanda. or as 
cssentiaUy ftecomfoy in bis Way to WeU i Why is there not even a 
or viriya-kkandha^ How was it 
shift with these terms as merely mcidental m the life they held meat 
worthy, and not as fimdamenial in man s nature ? 

It is not enough to say that they did not find wordmg corre^ 
sponding to ours ready to their hand. They were so far pioneem 
in wording, that they brought into uac. brought into high relief, 
brought into recreated use words which we do not find employed 

I if i. M Lonl in fal# uliniiablii trwaliitfcm el ill* wink™ 

Ckandft bjf wHl-powrr, t«it tha h > iwdkg 1*» 

• .irniytinm A'ifcljrt, i. 28 ®; jBnjWdtoW«i.f. . . . 

* Dlgh*. i. 77 ; J/. H, 17. 






Buddhistic employed tticin. Where once men " vvill” sjtrojLgly 
about anything not covered by the day's wording, tiiey will find 
a name for it. Language old atid new b strewn with increments^ 

It is an interesting problem and not to be solved in a sentence. 
To some extent^ I repeat, they were their own hindeTers. They felt 
alter the truth that nmn, as he becomes belter^ is not aa it were 
dressing or patnting himself with something external, but is tmdier- 
going an inner change* Yet they feared the idea of change. Xcver 
arc the words “ transient or impermancnti otherwiseness* or ekadge 
usetl in any seme save aa usheis-in^ or gimrantcoi of ill- They pictured 
spiritual progress aa a ipjniud<^ tu becomej hAtlnojia, yet they strained 
every nerve to suppress the tendency " to become i.e. be reborn 
(AAdcv]. They spoke of saintly advance, yet they aspired to cut 
short vital progress by a cessation of that way of life in the upward 
way of the wodis, and by hustling on a final change for which not a 
single man on earth was ready- And in resisting rightly the 
Brahimnic conception of the real man as unchanging^ and as, even 
nowj if he knew it, Very God, they emptied the flux of maivs activities, 
bo<lily and ineatal, of the man. Kay, thereby they euipticd the 
stream itself, and spoke of the banks as the river, 

Now wc cannijt get very far in an adequate notion of will vntbout 
the wilier. We tiu^y cheat oursclvea by figuring thought as a world 
of impressions and ideas, and by figuring feeling as waves of somatic 
resonance or what not. But we cannot get on thus w ith will. Because 
will is a self-directing. And the Bnddhist^ with liLs excellent emphasis 
on the taming of the self” and self-reliance^ had inherited a 
protest against self coneeiveti as God. This he came to interpret 
as meaning there vras no self at all. So he barred the way to a clear 
view of all that hhacami implied. 

In such censiilcratioos as these there may lie materia] to account 
for Buddhism, with no word for will in its word-heritage, finding or 
annexing any adequate term lor that self-directed activity w^hich 
it so sEealeiisly and admirably foaterctl. 

Other considerations too we must tJike into aceonnt. Considerations 
of worhLcurrenta, where Bndflhisiu itself is merged in jlrj'an history, 
nay, b but a ripple in the wi>rltI-gro\vth of man Limsdjf. The laj-bg 
hold and developing of the root-word for ehoicc as itjof, it®/, ^el^ mt, 
iustcad of leaving its form «'flr in relative atrophy, belongs to moat of 
those jVryajis who took, not thesontbern (possibly the earliest} trek 
into India, but who went westward by the longer trek and spread 
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ov« Europ Rorth. and ««»tb. Mdoi the» U U kast ^ 

^vorthT that the branched moat potent and effective m mouldiiig Eut ^ 
by common action of each were the Utin, thc^vonicr o uoh, ucHc 

to fve l»» «7 ««k tototo,™. of . toto » ““ 

Ar,-« to to be .Im-eo to .orf itoeU by took wye. No. of tke Me 

wotW, galvanized briefly into patriotic action, thongb it viaa, > 

the atagc ol lodiao thought we have been conauleiing is older 
bv a little than the« developments of Emoiiean Arya, old enoiig 
t; be the more overshadowed by the prior world-wording, m terms ^ 
thought and mind and notion aa compared with woi^ls 
expresHiug man. ilan was first and foremost a beholder, a nam . 
on^ he tried to word himself. He was as we see Adam "PJf 
lookitig Bt and naming a procession of ijiterratmg caa s. 

* vc^ little with h» vtoif.!- Hie f ™ ™ very bimtol. He a 
ebiU of fate aaJ tke aaaeea. "-bat he feared ther«b, aaJ akat be 
to„gbt belp ftaa., «a " Ul. yet he pietared it ae pa'yer and to the 

TtoLplaeated. la eoaiae of lhae he Sgared tt a. Hiad. bke b, . 

Ill these waya too. then, the »na of lado-Aiyaui. aero kept, > 
obMacIto not of their own makine. from developine a self-eapretoion 
of man ae ailicr no less than of him as minder. 

In ennelmaon I woahl »y, that to rondo, Pali word, in onr o™ 
tV«nem wonling ol a-iU-term. is to let Imdattore 
ertoat teniifore. I write this with a gmlt-stamed I*”’ 
bo washed white. In chaagins the Kagfish of eefmie from ihm e 
to volition,' I havo oonaenled to use the mtoomg read ^ 
hr the Buimese toholar o/ loefay. That there was tome 
A, Ahhidkamma eilitom- mind of dWegaUtiijg « 
to wo get implW here mid there in the ninaos of the 

is posmhlo. Why else are S'"” .Xion ”, weak totm 

in o«. the phannotoaagtot l 1'^ » jjf. ,o,p„m,ihility of “ will ” 
,1 will «. « “ 8“^,“ "■ sto. gomtoo iar. 

t'f““ H'^wm-'^d in Lord ehalmem'a translation oi the 

lI.Hh^ fol oC*. It pnto eomething there which the Buddhist 
odiL hml not. It is a hh* th» " w^ion h^ o 

Troy" by “o.nmnll.8«"• '* “ 1“'* "" 
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to our readerti to tmie (hem rmlize that India had no word ^uating 

It is true thati wht?p we remw the muddled way in which “ \vill 
is use<l in genenil titemtiire, and the boycotting (with furti™ 
reinj^tating here and there) of the word “ will ** in current psychologyg. 
it may seem to matter very little where or how the word is made to 
sen'e in work on BuddliL^m. But for me that is not so. 1 see in the 
word '* will now under a passing shadow, or in the dust ol misuse^ 
a most precious legacy, a word pregnant with a great future. I iviU 
tiy to say w^hy 1 see thia* 

We have the heritage which Buddhists had not. We have the 
TV'ord “ will and it* daughter " w^ell ”—for ** w'cll ” is just what we 
"will "-to-be. jVnd we are freedt aa the Buddhists were not^ feom 
a call to protest against a morbid nae of the word " self", that i?^ 
** the reai man ”, and also from the etraugle-hold on life of a monastic 
ideal. In other words, w^e can believe that both God is spirit 
d and we are spirit, and we do believe in life; we hold that 

the words s " I am come that ye might have life and that ye might 
have it more abundantly ” * is a bigger, truer gospel than that man 
should renounce all substrates of rebirth. Like the Buddhists we 
hold that everj^hing is in a state of change, that we are not so mneh 
as we arc bect^tnuif}. Unlike the Buddhists we do not view this world- 
faet as a whde w'rth deprecation. We believe, with them, that there 
is a becoming worse in this or that aspect of Uic* But, unlike them, 
we believe that becoming better is, that the whole man and the complete 
man should progross, not the man or woimin who has renounced the 
betterment of the race in tho family, the conununity, the nation, 
and has simpliftctl his or her life to a segregated, a-sexual wrestling 
against human natiire. Wc do not believe that man's piogiess, as 
man, h assured, aloof from that great laboratory of expeiiment in good 

will, life in the world. We believe, more consiritcntly than the 
Buddhists, in the necessity and value of ‘‘ raaldng-to-become 
(Mamuu), for we beheve in education, in trainings jn culture^ in 
{levelopment, in evolution, in reform* We believe, theoretically^ that 
we cannot stand still ; wo must go on. if we would not stagnate, 
rust, fall back, become Rip van Winkles. Actually we are not so 
consistent. We still bold there are tracIiUons, " instincts oh I the 
w ord-fetter there for man Intendencies ive shall ever foliow' unchanging. 

Here it is, that our psychology, no leas than that of the Buddhists, 

* Jotin't (jHpel. 
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b a creaking, stiU prfaniHve vehicle- Ami we have net their cxci^. 

' AVo are aliU, as we ought not to be, over-sh^owed bjr the pn^ttvo 
domination oI the old attitude: that mane 

mentoUy a beholding, a naming- We have not got to the bottom 
of what that inner world fundamentally is. \%Tim wc shall 
right home this thing, that the living man a 
expression is a radiating moi'ement. an activity from within, after 
something felt to be " well*'-whether we call it hfe-pKseiving, or 
or well-being, or welfare matters Uttle-that m cxe^i^e 
this JiB is » hecomitiff " tand in “ becoming ” is making to become), that 
in “ becoming ” hTis finding a way {maggn) towards what he deems >s 
well “-when, grasping this, we shaU coll that -I-*-®. 
of becoming:-"wiU to wcU'^-thon at length oui psychology will 
become fit both for the great legacy it has in these two words and a^ 
for the new heritage it holds in awareness of what they imply. 
Kot ours should it be to rest contented wnth the saying of Kant 
« You can for you ought”. More fit for us « it that we say: e 

w-ill becBufle we become 












w/STOKF OF TTfE MISSIOS OF THE FATHEJtS OF THE 
SoJiEtI of IX CHIXA AXD OTOXH KIXODOIIS 

OF THE EAST 

CoiitTibuted bv Sir Arn’old T. Wii^on 
TX a previous mumbor of tho Bulletin, 1 BtibmiHod ft trumlation ol 
1 - H little knov^ti work ^ descril^ng the history of the Mission of the 
Society of Jesus in Persia. I now propose to supplement this history 
bv giving ft short ubstratt, and translfttion of a part, of an mtere* lUg 
,;,rk which appeared in mi, beariiig on the earlier and wider 

activities of the Society in the linst.md^^^ , , , nu- i 

The work bears the fuU title of: Divers | \oyftges | delaf^n., ] 

et autres Roi-autnes ] de l Orlent. | Av-ec k xetour de 1 Aut^ir 
cn Europe, par la [ Pcise et I’Armenie. | I,e tout drvi^ en 

p.«k,. I A Pm», I Ck"»K'Pl‘« f;™''t'X. v"x 4 i 

de la Drand’Salle, vis-ii-vIslesRequestefl ] du Palais. ] MDCLXXXll 

Avee privilege de So Mftiest^, 

The book cootoiM on oecount of o Jeooil ini».o™.r. '«ho»o 
i. ,01 given on the tillo pogo bnt, from » "fer^ « W 
clemlv Fothor Alosnmiro if Hhodis, in Indm, the Shiny Pomnsnlo. 
Shlmlc., Chinn, the Philippine hhnds, .Tnvn, Celoheo, Pcmin. nnd 

*™™he pipl.ee he nientions th.t ho hn, nlremly pnMiehed . brief 

neeounf of hi. Imvob. tke »* TTehlt^a 

to pnbhsh n toiler neeoont, hot he emph»n»a " f eenngelio J 
of hie mimion. ond d.se).hne mry intenrion of rrntms •>' 

book of tmvel. Ho elntpe th«t his jonmoye rover n penod of thirtj -five 

■ “”n Ih. first port of the hsok, hs mentions thrt he joined 'k' 
Conunonity prirnsrily beesnse it nm> his omhirion to P 
eonvort th. hesthen thero. Hs left Home for leehon ,n '«'8; 

nhen 18 yeots of sge. He virit«l hi. relstM st Avignon Mt 
n-ithoM eo'mlng to Hon, nith ».m. ".ilitsn. 

and he left Lisbon in April, IfilB, m one of three fine ships, along with 
five other Jesuits. 

■ y.l 111, m. IV. e..M...nel,.m .im.e...d.l. tel ..■.slim 

1 En?l<?flFoaf ID ll*ce thi* 

muKt be (Inwo 10 thfl ^'J"'*** ^ T 4l<a«iNiJr« AitWw.tw K re JutHitiade 

£etM‘eJoi 0 It Jlesyasm* fl, - =1 lltso ,^hichgiTBiS full amount of 
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The Cape ot Good Hope was rounded on 20th Ju]>> 1619, and he 
reached Goa in October of the &Ame year. ^Uter three months at Gaa 
ho fell ill and was transferred for reasons of health to Salsette Island, 
where he rcimiried for three m™th$, and then retumetl to Goa where 
he was employed in giving religious Inst ructions in the prison and 
in the galleys to the slaves of the Portuguese, II« relates bow, having 
by chance visited the prison where gimiww'der wag made on a Saturday, 
instead of as usual on a Sunday, be narrowly escaped death as, on the 
Sunday raorning^ an eNplosion occurred which wrecked the prison, 
killing three hundred and maiming many. 

In 1621, during bis stay at Goa^ was received of the 

bcatj heat ion of Francis Xavier, now the patron saint of Goa, 

In April, 1G22, he embarked for Japan. Passing the pearl fisheries 
of Cevlon^ he refers to the pearlR as “ beautiful tears from the sky^ 
which are coUected and hardened inside the oysters” and mentions 
that the divers arc such good Christians that, alter the pearling season, 
they often place great handfuls of pearls on the altar : he was shown 
at Tuticorin a chasuble, covered w’ith iiearls, valued in that country 
at 200,000 crowing. He refers to the fine citadel built there by the 
PortugUc»ei and to the Jesuit College foiindc<l by St, Francis 
Xariern Frota Ceylon he w^ent to Xegapatam and thence to Malacca, 
arriving in Jnly, 1622 r here also ho refers to the Portuguese citadel, 
and to the magnificeiit Christian monasteries; he praises the Christiao 
spirit and cameat devotion of the ]>eople and mentions the hue Jesuit 
college established there. 

Our author remained nine niuntbs at Malacca waiting for a 
favourable wind for his onward journey to CMna^ during whieli time 
he—with another Father—bapti:5ed at least 2,000 idolaters. 

He refers to jirogresa made in converting the Siamese to 
Christianity, and to the Judicial murder of Father Margico by the 
King, who was annoj’ed by tlie false preaching of some Spanish 
ooldiers in bis service. 

He went to Macao, in constant danger of capture by the Dutch ^ 
arriving in 3Iay, 162S, living for a year in the Jesuit College there, 
and then poising on to China. 

He wxites enthusiastically of this country—*Mhe greatest and 
richest Kingdom in the world ” : he estimates the popidation of China 
at twice that of Europe and he describes Canton in detail. He enlarges 
on the richer of China, its good bread, its rice, and the habit of 
drinking hot rice-water, and not “ fresh w ater, like Europeans He 
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describes “rusuge du T:sir”-tc» drinldiig-givmg detaib of its 
preparation in Cliina and Japan respectively. He LigWv approves 
of tea as a healtMul beverage, because, he says; “Since I have returned 
to France I have had the honour of meeting some persons of high rank 
and great merit, whose life and health are very essential to France, 
who derive advantage from drinking tea. and who have asked me to 
tell them my own thirty years’ esperience of this great remedy. 

In the second part, he describes Cochin Cliina and Tonking. He 
enlarges on the indiscretions of one of his brethreti who tried to abolish 
all the ceremonies practised by the pcoi>le-in particular ancestor 
worship-and he adds, “ though there are some practices which 
Christians cannot rightly indulge in. most of them are very innoemt 
and we have judgeil that they may be retained without prejudice 
to true religion.” AVise Bentiments. too often forgotten even to-day. 

He notes, among other customs, that children are marked with the 
sign of the cross in charcoal or ink immediately after birth, by their 
pwentB, “ to chase away the devil and to protect the child from barm ” 
—and he thinks that this may be a relic of some earlier preaching of 
Clmstianity in this kingdom, the origin of which is lost m obscurity. 

In March, lliilT, he went to Tonking where he hail much success 

as a preacher, and he speaks of the fawuT shown him by the King, and 

the opportimitv which fell to him of baptising a rebel just Ijcfore the 
latter lost his'head, “whereby I beUm-e his soul went straight to 
Heaven.” His eucccssca increased to such a point that the anti- 
Christian elements started an active campaign against him and, m 
1639, he was foreed by the King to leave Tonking ; but, as he saj'B, 
he left his heart there- He returned to Macao In May of that year, 
where he met an old man aged 150 who had been baptired by St. Francis 

X a vter himself. _ 

From Macao he weQt, in Febniary, I&IO, to Coebin China, whieh wm 

then under a Japanese ruler. He quotes, from personal exponenw, 
the efficftcy of ft remedy for seft siokaeas which he kamt from the 
Christians of Cochin China, viz., “to take, when going on hoard ship, 
one of the little fish which one finds inside the stomach of larger fish, 
to mast it to put a Uttlc i>epper on it, and thus to eat it.” 

In chapter sis, he describes a visit to the i'hilippines which he 
was forced to mako by the Governor of Cochin China. He returned 
to Cochin China in ICia, where he found his old flock not less devoted 
than before to the Christian Faith. He returned to Macao, but visited 
Cochin Cliina, for the fifth and last timo, in 1644. 

VOl*. IV. PAET t. 
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The King of Cochin recommenced a violent |>eiTimition, which 
hia flock sustained with wouderful constancy. He was condemned to 
death and cast into prison, hut delivered—to Ids Borrow, for he desired 
luartiiidom—by the intervention of a friend, and han i^hed, in Julv, 
16-13, to Macao. 

In the third part, the Father describes how he left l^lacao for 
3Ialacca in December, 1643, arriving in January, 1616. Malacca was 
now in Dutch hands, and he remarks on the bigotry of the Dutch, 
who refused to allow Catholics a place of w'orship, though they 
countenanced a heathen temple at the gate of the town. He passed 
on to Java and was imprisoned for three mouths in the port of Jacquetra 
(Jokt’akarta) by the Dutch, who broke and burnt his crucifixes under 
a pile, on each side of which they hanged ii thief. 

From Jacquotra he W'ent to Bantam wheie he was well treated 
by the English Governor'General, Aaron Beeza, who openly regretted 
the breach with Borne and the recent religious troubles in England 
which, he said, prevented him from sending onr traveller on his way 
by an English ship; so he left Bantam by a Portuguese ship for 
Macassar in October, 1616. 

He left Macassar in an English vessel, on which ho was very well 
treated, and again visited Bantam where he was once more treated by 
the English Governor with a courtesy and kindness which ashamed 
and astonished him, he offering to put him up and send him home at 
his own espenae, explaining that it was through the Goa Fathera 
that an accommodation had been made between the Foituguesc and 
the British. He stayed a month with the English at Bantam, saying 
ilass daily, at a distance from their houses, so as not to annoy them, 
in view of tlic kindness he had received at their hands. He left in 
August, by an English vessel, on which he was most civilly treated 
reaching Sumt at the end of September; here also he wL warmlv 
received by the British, and remained four months. 

He then left for C^momn (Gombnin), when: he arrived in Starch. 
1618. Ho gives the old name of this town as Bandclk^. Here he fell 
in with a Frenchman and a Fleming-both Calvinist, but othenviso 
very honest jieople—and with them set out for Isfahan. The text of 
chapters xni-xvi. part 3, describing hb doings whilst in Pers a 
ih s^t outj in full, Uelow. ^ 

On the 29th June, 1618, he left Isfahan with a caravan of 
.Irmemans, and reached Tabriz a month later. Thence he joumevod 
to Erivnn~at the foot of the great mountain which is said to be 
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thftt on whicli Xo&h'^s Ark reposed aft^r the deluge. Certain it is^ 
that it IS so liigji that no one can go to the top ^^ ithout endangering 
life owing to the great cold: the mouutam la culled " No The snon^a 
remain all the year round. They say that^ on the top^ there still 
reniaina a part of Noah's Ark* but I have difficulty in beheving it, 
as they say that no one can reach there/^ 

At Nakhshivan, he left his Chinese companion, whom he had 
baptized at Macao, to be luent on to Home by the ATchbishop 
of this city sixteen motitlui later—he dared not take him at the time 
through Turkey lest be should he mistaken for a Tartar and a 
Muhammadan and be retained in Turkey; but^ sis months later^ he 
had learnt to speak Armenian so well that* though suspected of being 
a Tartar, he was always able to satisfy the Turks that ho whr an 
Armenian. He himself returned to Erivan and describes, with 
admiration mingled w^ith regret, the customs of the monks of the 
cclcbmted monaster^’' of this city : their midnight devotions lasting 
five hours, and their long fasts, which have procured for them much 
reverence from Muhammadans and from the Shah. There was a 
fine L-ariUon at Eri van+ the only place where bells were pcrmittetl by 
the Persians^ Hero ho foil seriously ill, but waa cured by the clebght 
he felt at unexpectedly meeting four Carmelite Fathers. Thence he 
journeyed to Home, by way of Tokat and Smyrna, arri™g on the 
57th June, 1649, after an abst^nce of over thirty yeara. 


TRANSLVTION 

Chap, XTTL — My Jouhxey from Suhat to Persia 

1 wajtecl four Athok tfiouULS in Surat imtil the English ship was 
ready to take me to Persia, from whence I had determined to travel 
overland to Sm^Tua, — across the w:hEile of Persia, ^ledia, both parts 
of AmicnLin, aud Anatolia—for, being unable to find any ^leseel prepared 
to sail round the Cape of Good Hope, I made up my mind to return 
to Europe by a route wbichi though more di[ficult+ would be shorter^ 
After taking leave of the Reverend Father Zcuon, to whom I 
expressed my deepest gratitude, and of Father Torquato Parisiano, 
who was awaiting an English ship for Suakin, w^e embarked on the 
third of February for Persia. This was the second time that the English 
received me on their shipa and they treated mcj as before, with the 
utmost civility that I could possiblv expect or mdeed desire. The 
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voyage Jaated eJtactJy & month: w-o passed in sight oI Honimz aad 
came to land two Jeagues further on, at Comoran (Gombnin).’ 

Honnue, as everyone knows, is a small island at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, where the earth is all burnt up, and on which nothing 
grows owing to the excessive beat. Only salt is found there, and the 
sun’s heat immediately biim.s up everything. Great mountains shelter 
this island from the wind, so that the air is so stifling that it feebi 
like an oven. 

Yet, notwithstanding the barrenness of the soil and the discomfort 
of the climate, this island was exceedingly prosperous at the tim« when 
the Portuguese held it. 'Hie harbour there was so good and so con- 
i-enient and commodious that people used common) v to say that, if the 
world were a ring, Hormuz would be its precious atone. The number of 
merchants who called there was unbelievable, lor they came from Chins, 
the lloluccaa and all parts of the Ea.st Indies. Jlerchandise was sent 
there from all jiarts of Persia, Arabia, and Armenia. The Knglisb 
Dutch and Portuguese used to gain great mlvantagc from this trade, 
which provided them with all the most precious products of the earth! 
But since the King of Peraia, with the help of the English, took this 
island from the Portuguese, about thirty j^ara ago, it has been entirely 
dereitcd, as the Persians preferred to transfer the trade to a 
neighbouring port called Gombrun, formerly called Bandelk^. It was 
there that we arrived at the beginning of March in the year 1648. 

^1 staged there a few days and then, by good luck falling in with 
a Frenchman and a Fleming who were going to Isfahan, I started my 
overland journey in their comiiany. They were both Calvinists, 
but in other respects very honest folk, and \ lost no occasion during 
the journey of jjointmg out their error, but was not so successful 
over this 3ft r ftkodd 

.Uter tra^'cliing several daj-» on the way to Shiraz, I had a chance 
encounter for whjeh 1 liave since thanked God a thousand times. 

I was on foot, saying my oQice at some ^stance from my comjianions, 
when I saw on the road a man of prosperous apiiearance. well mounted 
and dre.s.st‘d in Persian costume with turban, loose robe and scimitar ‘ 
his beard wa.s long and eut square, and I took him for a Persian or 
Armenian nobleman. 

Observing my hat and black gown and realizing tkut I was a 
priest from Europe, he greeted me roost civilly in Latin and his 
pronunciation told me that he was a Fietrehmam I thereupon replied 

1 Bandar Abbas. 
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in out nfttl^'c tongue, at wbicli he was overcome witli joy, descended 
from his horse, and we embraced and con%xmed for about half an 
hour fio pleasianliiy that during that short time we formed a fnendship 
which I shalJ trea^iuro very dearly all my life. 

He ia R gentleman of ^InjoUp by name Monsieur dela BouIIaye^ 
and has recently publisibcd an excellent hook * rclaiitig his travels, m 
which he givea a faithful and lucid account of his doinp in many 
diflferent countties. He has tra^^eraed the greater part o£ Etirope, Asia 
and Africa, has been among Turks, Arabs, Pemians, Amcniana^ 
Indians and other nations, sonie the most harbarousi in the world ; 
and has cvcTyw here acted with such prudence and \irtue as to keep 
inviolate both his Religion and his conscience, winning the hearts 
of all and sundry, and showing tJiat a good Christian and a Frenchman: 
can traverse the whole world without making a single enemy, 

I have since met him in Rome, where Cardinal Capponi paid him 
the same honour ne he would render to one of his equals. He arrived 
in Paris at the same tinirc m I <lid andj by a further piece of good 
fortune, 1 have reason to hope that 1 sIioJl have the consolation ol 
having him as a companion on the long journey to China which I 
intend to undertake at the earliest opportunity. 

Our road took us past a large and beautiful town called Shiras;, 
where it is easd that the Persian Court was held for a long period. 
Here I had the happiness of being able to say ^lasa in a little chapel 
belon^ng to the Barefooted Caniielite Fathers, after being two whole 
months without being able to celebrate it. 

Chap, XIV —Due Ai^eiv.al at IsfauaKp the Capital of Persia 

VnQ continued our Journey from Gombrun by long stages without 
break each day, yet it took us tliirty days to reach Isfahan, the capita] 
of Persia, where we arrived on the 13th April, lf548, I may say that 
it is one of the largest and finest to™s that I have ever seen. It is 
so thickly populated that the streets are always crowded. The King 
was at that time at war with the Great Mogul from whom ho wished to 
take a stronghold called Kandahar on the frontier of the two kingdoms. 
He had an army of four humlred thousand inclij a laige |iart of w'hich 
had come from Isfahan. Xeverthelcss the crow’ds in the streets 
were so great that I should not have been able to cross them if I had 
not been escorted by a servant who walked in fronts to make w^ay for 

^ Lm To^agts ti rfs de La Lt Oau^^ mE 

file., F4rLtf, iaS3, 
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me through tlie throng. All the streets are straight and nty broad 
and the buildings are raagniliiient. In the middle of the tguTi is a fine 
square, not unlike the Place Poynb in Paris but very much larger; it 
is twice the aiso of the Piam Kavona wliieh i saw at Koine. All the 
houses tboiQ are well painted or gilded on the outside, and a broad 
gfJIeiy runs the whole way round. 

But the most magnificent feature of all is a great road extending 
for at least a league, along whicli are many fine houses, leading from 
Isfahan to the new tonn of Julfa, where the King has caused the 
Armenians to reside, as I shall presently relate. The gardens of the 
King of Persia, said to bo very beautiful, arc to be seen there, but I 
did not feel the curiosity to go and see them, any more than T did to see 
bis ]ialacc, which is situated in the centre of the town of Isfahan. 

Ill this great meeting place of all the nations on earth, I found so 
few Catholics, that among thew there were almost as many in holy 
orders as there were laymen. I had the pleasure of seeing three fine 
monasteries belonging to religioii-s orders, who enjoy compkte liberty 
in the exercise of their faith, without being molested in any wav. 
The liberty W'hich the King guarantees them is as complete na thev 
could enjoy in France. 

There is a fine mona'cteiy belonging to the Reverend Augustinian 
Fathers, which the King of Portugal caused to be built, together with 
a very beautiful Church; the Barefooted Carmelites hai*c one 
where there are ten Brothers who labour with much zeal. A third 
belongs to the Capuchin Fathers, then numbering live, all French—it is 
the King who maintains them in this countr)'. They entreated me to 
lodge w'lth them and 1 should gladly have accepted their kind offer, 
had 1 not been aware that one of their number would have to go out of 
the house in order to make room for me, and I would not put them to 
any such inconvenience. The Augustinian Fathers, who had more 
accommodation, received me irith open arms; and I bad the cimsolation 
of their comiMny until my departure, aud of profiting by their good 

Chau. XV.— Hopes which Wobkers for the OosrEn may 
Exyertaix of Reafino Success is Perhia 

The greatness of the Kingdom of Persia has long been so well 
known, that it constitutes indeed one of the finest pages of Histon' 

I am convinced tbat many people, who are filled with that aeaj which 
burned In the hearts of the Ajxistle*, will be glad to go to this fair 
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Iflnd und spend their strcD^li and their very life in preaching Jesus 
Christ who was driven therefroin by Mnhanunad^ and cause the 
Christian faitli to live again in this country^ watered ivs it haa been by 
the blood of m many martyrs. 

It is supiiosedt how'everp that nothing is to be gained among these 
people; that it is impossible to exhort anyone to follow the way 
of salvation without being instantly im|)aled—this being, it is thought, 
the unpleasing method employed by Ijilnhamniadnii;? to bar the %tay 
to those wishing to show' them the light of the Gospel; and that, there¬ 
fore, all that could be expected by anyone who w'ent to Persia would 
be to b VC in constant fear or to meet immediate death. 

I must therefore state my oivn view's on thia matter, and disabuse 
those W'hOj owing to this false idea, are missing the opjiorttitiity of 
winning great glory by enlarging the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. Ivet 
it be knowTi then that J have seen^. in the caiutal of Persia, members 
of six dllTerent religious orders walking about in public each wearing 
his peculiar garh^ and that these enjoy liberty to celebrate Massj say 
their Office, or preach just as they would have done In the most 
Catholic cities of Europe. 

In the large towns of this country there are a very great number 
of foreigners W'bo arc not ^luhammadans^ and these can be converted 
without any danger at alL It is true that the King of Persia does not 
permit thoRc of his own i^cct who have reached the years of discretioa 
to embrace our Holy Faith openly ; he docs not how'ever exercise the 
same rigid severity as the Turks; ho allowii religions discussions 
and nobody m blamed or ill-treated for condemning the superstitions 
of Muhammad. This makes easy the converelon of a certain number 
who leave their country and go to Goa or other Portuguese territories. 

iroreoverj the Muhaminadans, when their children are seriously 
ill, can be easily persuaded even to have them baptized. I knew n 
Flemish CiinueLito in Isfahan, called Father Denp, who was able in 
this way to send forty httle children, w^ho died shortly after he had 
baptized them, to Paradise, I ask you to consider Avhether this good 
Father had laboured in vala when he had delivered from purgatory 
forty innocent creatures^ who will he etenialty indebted to him for 
their salvation. 

They not only do this for their children but, when iU thenuBelves, 
they ask to be brought to the Churchee^ whore they offer candles^ 
They wish our priests to read the Gospel to them, and God has often 
restored these to health who^ without really knowing Himy have asked 
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Him to do so* Those wLom one cna help the most, however, are the 
J-Kjor Armenians who arc iScliistnatics and followers of tho heiesv of 
Eiitycbes. They may be induced to renonneo their error without any 
fear. Persia is full of them, they are indeed almost as numerous there 
aa the Pereians lheiti3el\Tes; for when Shah Abboa, King of Persia, 
was waging war against the Grand Turk, fearing that the Armenians 
might join his adversaries, and in order to pre-eent themfrom so doing, 
he drove them from their own country and made them settle in bis 
territory, where he gave them towns, i said just now that he had caused 
the new town of Julfa to be built near Isfahan and, here, there are 
a great number of Armenians, who have beautiful Cburehes and 
enjoy entire liberty in the practice of their religion. 

It is true that they are very badly treated as regards both their 
persons and property. They are ruined by the tribute levied upon them 
and, if they ure too poor to pay this, they are tortured by being beaten 
with rods until they either die or renounce the Faith of Jeaus Christ, 
which, alas [ they do only too often. Their t jranta inflict a still more 
cruel outrage on these poor slaves ; they select the most beautiful 
among their clilJdren and shut them up in the King's palace, go that 
they can never know their parents nor profess any religion other 
than that of Muhammad. 

It must be confessed that these Armenians are most worthy of 
compassion, in their errors aa in their misfortunes* Most of them 
have never heard of the Pope and are totally ignorant of the fact 
that they ore in error* They arc scmpulous in saying their prayers 
and in keeping their fasts, from which they will not dispenrso therasel™ 
for anything on earth, though these ore incomiiarably more rigorous 
than our own. They eat neither meat, eggs, milkdooda, nor even 
fish or oil, and drink no wine during these times ; they fast the whole 
of Advent as well os Lent, and ate not content with fasting merely 
on the day before the festivals of certain saints, but keep vigil for a 
whole week. They obsen'e the same abstinence on Wednesdava 
and Fridays, except during the time between Easter and \\Tiitauntide 
when Isy-folk are not obliged to abstain from ordinaiy food. It is 
reckoned that even the laity are compelled to fast six months and 
three days In the year. Those in holy ordem have many more fasts 
wych are observed with such rigour that, if anyone chances to break 
them, he is punished severely by the priests. It is true as 1 hav 
related, that their fasting consists merely in abstaining from certa^ 
buds of food, for they are allowed to eat several times in the day 
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They acciistoiD their chjldjient e\inii the T.Tjry yoimg, to this rigoroua 
fastiDg, and sick people arc rarely dispensed from it, as I observed 
myself. Tliey say that it is the best nicdiciite that the doctof cati 
prescribe* 

This is what I saw of the fasts of the Armenians, I haA^e thonght 
it weU to tell this in order to warn those who feel desirous of converting 
them, that they will gain nothing from the Armenians imleesthey are 
resolved to oi)serv^e a similar abstinence. Let no one imagine that 
he can a^in any Armenian for God without sho^ving bis convert that 
ho has the courage to fast in a like manner^ 

Chap^ SVL— How We Left Peic^ia and Travelled Aceoss the 
Whole of Media and Upper Aemenia 

I W'aa obliged to romain about three months in Tsfahan to await 
an Armenian caravan without which I could not have travelled in 
safety through the kingdoms which I still had to cross ; and even 
BO toy friends wished me to discard my clerical dress and disguise 
m^'self as an Armenian, lest the Turks should molest me while passing 
through their territory. The day of my departure was the 29th of 
June, the festival of St- Peter and St. Paul* 1 was indeed in need 
of their protoctionj being the only Catholic in this company of five 
hundred travellers. How-ever* wo pursued oor journey very happily 
and, after a month^a travelling, arrived at the fine city of Tabriz, 
w'hich is said to bo the ancient Eebatanaj capital of the Kingdom 
of Media. 
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THE PASSIVE VOICE OF THE J^\iNES%^ABI 
By W. Doder^:t 


IfREE fordis of tlie ^tarathi pa^ve found fo tte Juanejvan 



or Jninadesi^ a comm^^nt^ry oa the BliagavadagTta in the oin 
metre, written by the poet Jfi^ejvara or Jflaaadeva in the year 
A.n. 1290. These may be termerl the “ p'\ and” py ** forma. 

The “ forai is the oae most Erequently employed. It occiiis oa 
almost every pa^e and frequently aiore than once on the same page. 
Its derivation has been diacuased by BeameSp Bloch, Orierson^ and 
others. It is employed with any verb, whether used transitively or 
intransitively. The subject of the sentence^ if ejcprcaaed, is put mto 
the instrumental case. The object U generally in the notainative 
(subjective), but the dative also occurs, especially where there are two 
objects. The use of the dative is especially noticeable when the con- 
stniction with the postposition " ^ith reference to” is employed. 

eventually became the modern ** temiinatioa of the dative. 
In this coimexioa the use of the dative in the Karmatii ooustniction may 
be noticctl. Tlie Aorist (old Present) is the tense most frequently 
employed and is often usetl as an Imperative, to which the prccative 
tcrmuiatiou ** o ” is added^ e.g. itiidkarij(> let it he heard by you 
(cf. tlieyV^ jfh forms of the Gujarati honorific Impenitivc). Several 
examples o( the future and past tenses (yefe, occur. 

Tills form of the passive docs not occur in the modern language^ except 
in the case of dtje “ let it be given ” and Jttje ” let it be done ” in formal 
document's, and of mhunaje let it be said “ that is to say 
” then and pahije ** it is ncceasary ** must In the .ThatieJ^vari 
pdfttje generally means "" it is seen let it be seen ** (e.g, in si, 504), 
hut the extended use in the sense of “it is necessary occurs very 
occasionally (e.g. s, 261), 

Atlverting to the p ” form, which appears to require more dednitc 
consideration than has been given to it, it is to he noted that the use 
is common in the case of four verbs, namely " take *\ghfU “ put ”, 
"place”, “ throw mhan " say and Aar, or har^ “deprive,” 
" conquer.^^ Stray instances, to be ooticed hereafter, occur of the 
employment of the “ p ” form with other verba* This " p "* form 
appears to have been derived from the Sanskrt PSf® passive of the causah 
through the Pmtji pp^ hut all sense of causality has disappeared from 
the stems occurri ng in the J hancivari. Th e sense yieldeii by the li niited 
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Bumbee of passages, in xfhieh the “p** forma ocexir, is that of a pure 
passive. Nat only so, but the " ij ** and the p “ forms occur in 
jujctapoaition ; they are oceaaiottally intembanged according to the 
twelve different text?; the gnunmatical construction is the same and 
the use as an exhortatix'e or Imperali ve is, in certain contexts, identical. 

Taking the feur stems in their order and commenciiig with flAe, 
it is found that phep occinrs forty tunea-ffAe-»> is but mrely met with) 
some haikloaen instances occurring in the &,033 oi?i>, 

^forT vede bahuta bolili | vtvidint bheda sucaviU | tarhl dpa^a 
kita apuU \ teci ghepe j| ii, 260. 

" Although many matters have been propounded by the Vedas 
and various philosophical doctrines have been alluded to, still let that 
only, which is advantageous to us, be selected by ua,” 

Ta KdmanataairS no ghepe | tnohamoli in* liwipe | jaiai jalt 
jafi na itmpe | padmttpfilra {| iii, "1, 

“ Even as a lotua-leal growing iu the water is not hesprinkled by 
the water, so he is not assailed by the element of desire, nor is he dehled 
by the foulness of illusion.** 

Alfiilmi dehi \ jb m ghepe *Aa»ioAe | deha gelaijd tioAe I 
ptmarapi to y xiii, 1034. 

“ That man is not reborn after the body dies, who, while the body 
e3tists, is not overcome by the illuaiona of the body.** 

Pai md fed tidoriyd \ ddtaife eia Dhanartja^ \ pari Je mhotd 

eisavnjfid | tnilije ti ghepe J[ Tviii, 938 . 

" A stone and victuals for the journey may weigh the same, oh 
Arjuna 1 but let that be chosen, in carrying which, refreshment (at 
our camping place) may be attained." 

A'd bdmne a^i dkurS \ ha ?jvp(rdH rauvaci tare [ joiltfa na ghepatl 
Miicdftflre j ^-ocfl/usiifonAT |J x\iii, 1353 . 

“ The distinction between MalabaT saudalwood and a (oominoa) 
wheelahaft persists only as long as neither have been seized by the firo 
in ita enibrace/* 

fidgdsakkaraanidiidha \ hegauisekifapraeiddhti \ pari kmidoal 

virtichfAa | ghepe ieci || iii, 226. 

“ Yea. indeed, augar and milk are celebrated, it is true, for their 
sweetness, but how can they he taken as an antidote for woAns ? " 

Gkdp occurs only twenty times. Tire verbs stlne, Sudani, and 
baitane are employed as synonyms of ghSlaiFii, 

Pari ghetalS ghiipe j tjetulenuM mdpi \ visava tw/A ndiope \ 
dn^itn*hJ I' svi, 41L ’ - J K 
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" But. those wicked onea do not obtala rtsst even for the space of 
time required for the intakea breath to be breathed autp” 

Dethoi <xgn{ mdji ghapati [ tiyi 6ije jarl viTudkcUi [ asanta 
sukhaprapd \ ghodu || ii, 546. 

" Behold 1 a seeds, which are cast into the fire, will sprout, then a 
man ill at case can acquire hoppineas.^^ 

FcrAvl dindh}^ pikamjata dhe cepanl [ kl ^hapata cfAe 

tdhanl | hdho gaga^m&iganvosai^iT | ^halije kevl || ix, 20. 

■* Else are moonbeams set to ripep in a frame, or is motion conveyed 
to the wind ^ Look you, how can a covering be placed over the Bky ? " 
Taisi ga samiga^s yeni | mala avidyesM udAl /ttit j mu iigEcS 
kdrga kot}i | ghepe dlje j| xviii, 26G, 

“ TJiiis the root is not to be kept alive for ignorance by such 
asceticism l then by whom is its fruit taken and given 1 ” 

Furfiacmidrdctl ko^i \ mitfted ghape kurau}}^i \ iaM ajil [ 
aksanlte || xv, 11. 

Let s waving of countless fid I moons be made to his eloquence, 
Bucb sweetness does he impart to bis speech*” 

JafliUniatriekmam | MM mhanatd ddldm | ^ari diiluJ'u^d.^d^erd j 
ghapatasT || xviii^ 23. 

“ If I, oh my benefactor, address Thee without more ado as the Soul 
of the World, then Thout who art now within me, wiUst be placed 
outside me." 

Tent dehditmdffrimuli \ ghape dehace jdii ] juiad dbhdiu<^a 
vegukolhe [ cowdrlfflidrii || xv“m^39l* 

“ The snare of the body has been cast by him over the soul by reason 
of the body being regarded by him as the soub juat as the jackal 
attributes the velocity of the clouds to the Moon*^' 

has the root ’padigha (praliyhu] in the sense of to 
fieis!e”j ^*hold down*^ “overcome ”—maratjiardci ditgit | padighati 
avagheci roga \ jtd kimiuhuril duryoga \ ff xvi, 358-^*^111 

manner of diseases lay hold of the dying man's body, and inauspiojoua 
combmnt ions gather together on an inauspicious occasion.” 

Other passages in which padigbd occurs in a similar sense arc xiii, 
51 {Pmlighuyile)^ 580, and xiv, 185. He uses the voot ghat in the aori.-^t, 
future, and past tenses, and oue instance of ghdlije occurs (ix, 20), 
He has also ghai, the intransitive lorm of ghdi in two passages in the 
sense of ** being immersed “to plunge into 

Pai dglnidjf nu righaiit \ aiMvt naghalnya \ dhag£tdh{iglia ndgaee [ 

II x^dii, 711. " Forsooth just as tire cannot be entered. 
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'mr It pluinge made into deep water^ nor a red-hot apite laid 
hoy 

The other pa^ge is sr, 09, Sten Konow refers the root to a 
Frakrt form ghallai {JRAS. 1902, p. 421). Perhaps the derivation b 
ffh/A > ffhad > ghai on the analogy of cefo ceda oetm or 
But (fhd and ffkdp appear to he conneeted. Tvith (e,f, ghd ** a 

wound in Gujaratip Marathi) and hence it woiild aeetu 

preferable to keep the derivation of gkdl and ghdp separate, though the 
matter b not free from doubt. 

The imstancefl of mhampe are more numerous than those of ghdpe^ 
Thirty-nine have been detected. On the whole mha^tpe appears to 
be commoner than mbmjije, but the texts vary m places and some have 
mhatnpe, while others read mhamje. 

Snchdlagl mdijc \ mhanipe ti kim ftotfe | pari krpd te murita uhe \ 
Drout ige || ii^ 43. “ What is said regarding a mother's love is 

un<loubtcdly true, but kiodneas b incarnate in this man Dropi/‘ 
Here the const motion with Mgl m interesting in refer cnee to w'hat 
has been said above about the “ ij construction. 

DfJ:hd i^darSani mhanipati | feci bhujt^ci dkfit j fm^aiiayin' 
vi^tlvdda dhariU \ agudht' hdit || i, 10. " Beikold ! what are termed the 
six sdsfras are identical with the form ol Gaitapii's aj.t arms ; therefore 
they regard difEerenoes of doctrine as the sveapom^ in hb hands/' 

Ts kaihecl saffgali \ hhdvdc^ mmpaiii | rosaoT unnafi | mkcinipait 
pudhA II iVp 212. “ The acquence of the story, its w^ealth of devotion 
and the eminence of its poetic sentimenta wdll be related further on/* 
There ore forty-three instancca of hdrape or the less common form 
harapf. Many occur in Chapter XT, w-here Srfasna show's himacif in 
al! his might and majesty to Arjunu and explains the evolution of the 
phenomenal world, and also in the long iStb chapter, with 1,810 verses. 

The alternate form hdrije (nr hanje) b not met writh. Mdjhi 
Ofdcpafta lopo \ jidimrupa harapo j nmja jhanii vmipn | hhuiajfUa |[ 
xiii, 198. ■' May my existence be blotted out and my name and form 
be destroyed, lest mankind go in dread of me/" 

Disdee thdvaJii harapalo j adhordhm kdJdi 7 iet }6 jdli [ c^tlutjd 

svapnatms^gelc \ kldkdra [[ xi. 189 . The traccB of the four quarters 

of the compass have been oblitcrate<l ■ 1 know not what oven has 
become of what was above and below and the phenomenal world Laa 
vftobhetl 03 the w'oking man's dream b dbpelled/' 

JafUrAmndtla mdm \ paddiiat mogara | ntfiJEAddMi bhdra | 
harapo tat i md || xi, 395. M hole crowirb of artillerymen and choico 
foot soldiers are being Bwallowed up in thy mouth, I declaiCp'* 
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Jiciffct abhrt^ jatU \ urmwhjia \ harapat! apaUf \ udayali 

|[ iv^ 117, “ Juat AS imBeaBooable clouds are dis?olved in the sky 
as soon m they are foimed, without disehaxgjng ram/^ 

-Jfcl jafjdccfu safiialjie \ he hkapammpam ho^ hnrape | xi^ S3 p 
**'Sow by whose resolve this auccessioQ of worlds arises aad la 
destroyed.*" 

Etha agju^^kl dithi kara^xit | suryd ih^ffota tmifd harajiat | ai'^e 
tiVrapana adfyhuta \ || xi, 300. ** Such ia the nmrvelbiia 

fierecnesa of his brilbazicc that the fire's coimteDaoce is being scoTched 
anti the Sun is being consumed like a glow-worn/' 

These hdrap or harap stems are interestingj as the verb harapaiie 
or harapa^ii is still employed in the modern langnagc in the sense of 
to be lost (Mhept mhaiiip ha ve become obsolete^ but there 

are a few stems pcciuTiDg in the Jndneharl such as iimp '' to get w'et ** 
(xviii, 173- Yi^ 101], fa|a^ **to be brandished about"*, burnt 
" to swelter (xHi, 610 ; xv, ^djlurap “ to ooze ” {siiit 
which tire current at the present day* Others^ like pohp "* to catch fire "* 
(Iv, V2B ; wi, 394} and adap “ to be arrested '' obstructed ** (u, 294) 
are now obsolete. AH these appear to be “ ' ■ passives. 

It remaiHB to consider the curious pij ” forn^s. These are very 
rare. Only four exaniples have been met with, 'They appeatj from the 
sense of the context^ to be nothing more than double passives with the 
"ly” ternunation appimded to the ** p*' passive, the latter being 
treated aa an intransitive or neuter verb, on the analogy af jdije “ it 
is gone The references are :— 

Ahgd je pdtale \ karunt yAdiT dpuU \ idha sdh^ni novate \ 
ghepijena Jj xiii, 352. He who treats w^hatever ills accrue to t he body 
as part of himself is not consumed by the conceit of one who endures 
IMiiu.” 

Tai»emthaduhtarupi | | fia ghepijati Sftr^t [ 

ffaradajai^e \\ xv^ 295. ** Just as eagles arc not conquered by snakes, 
BO they (who believe in monism) are not obsessed by good and evil 
deeds corresponding to happiness and pain in the dualistic doctrine/" 

Alternate readings are ueghijatif no ^AejnjWi and na 

(/h^})ajatL 

Varl jurtjhacB nirvona | nmndate ase ddruno \ doM hart (lpaf}a I 
burapijeynise |) xviii^ 1583. **Such a terrible end had been made of 
the battle that in botli armies it w^as as if each (thought it) bad been 
defeated," ^ 

Nanddtihkhl prdpit \ jagd ud^t^a «dAi cAiYlf [ ffii/ eHihddfjd 
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artd I a<lapaij«ii& |j U, 204. who, when various ilia arise, U not 
downcast in spirit and who is not troubled bjr cm'ing after happiness." 

The passages in which the “p ” forms of the principal verbs occur 
are noted below. 

ghep: ii, 260, 262; iU. 71, 183, 184. 226, 240, 260; vi, 392; k, 
175; X, 129, 261 ; xi, 254, 1034, 1043. JUS; liv, 248; xv, 48S; 
xvi, 69. 152, 182, 301 ; xvii. 111, 118, 177, 257 ; xviu. 266, 415, .533, 
718. 774, 869, 938, 1099, 1124, 1190, 1215, 1253. 1406, 1701. 

gUp: ii, 346; vi, 100; ix, 20. 346, 459; x, 80; si, 425, 457f 
xiv, 236; m-i, 89, 97, 411, 450; xvii, 202; xviii, 23, 301, 415, 596, 
1266, 1487, 

: i, 10, 47 ; ii, 42, 192, 287 ; iii. 75, 118; iv, 85, 91. 141. 
146, 212 ; V, 77 * \m, 30. 100, 159, 169, 173, 188 ; x, 41, 131; xiii, 
162, 155, 160, 879, 925, 1094. 1106 ; xvi, 93. 190 ; xvii, 241; xviii, 
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OOVERXMENT OF "PllEPOSITIONS-^ IX GUJARATI 


By \V. Dodkkct 


X page 93 o| his Grammar Taylor divider prepositionSj or more 



^ ^ strictly speaking, pogipasitions, five classes, and speaks of «e 
prepositions as those whioh govern the preceding noun or pronoun in 
the locatival genitive, mascnllne or neuter. In paragraph 97 a list of 
HI prepositions is given. Of the 27, which take the ne construction^ 
15 may be explained iia above, but in i^me instances, e.g- Kamne^ 
dvare, ond yoge, the ease may well he the instrumeDtal, if the 
meaning of the postposition bo taken into accounts They are the 
following :—arfAe “with a view tq ”, Kaje in order to, 

Karane, jore “ on nccount of thekdi^e^ badale in place of 
dvdre ** by way of pOffoX'he near mukSbaie ” in compatbon 
w'ith m front ot*\ yiige “by means of", hkhe 

at the rate of”^ $ate in exchange for slhale^ i^hune *‘in 
place of ”, These are all locatives, and in some cases possibly 
mat rumen tala of nouns still in use and signifying the idea conveyed 
by the corre^^ponding postposition. But lulya and smi equal to " 
arc adjectives, while t^& “ pertaining to ” and jiftof/o " surrounding ” 
are decHnable participles or participial adjectives. The ne, which 
precedes them, is not the locative of the gemtivct but the dative 
(objective) case ending. It may he added that % (with the root- 
meaning touch ”) is construed with the dative, even w-hen the 
derivative meaning “commence"' is involved. Lidfte “on account 
of”, *Vfor the sake of”, is an abbreviation of ndh^thl^ i.e. loc. + 
ablative. The ablative is often affixed to the lofzntive— 
dvtfo he came from school— to give more definiteness, or to express 
the sense of ” out of The locative of past participles is often used 
in the absolute sense, with or without the addition of e.g. tf^d 
Idgl koijn tt/dre ra^^rlkerl amTaphala dkaraijm kareihi^ ^ukha 

ihd^ (Prcttiflnaji^ia)* ifciMdirdno vakftiU tid tamaae boldvi& 
[Sarasavoii Chatidra)^ An alternative rendering of tens Rdhe “ on that 
account” is tens la-Jne. Tene must therefore he the objective case 
(accusative), governed hy tldh^. Cf. also—iii thnyu iapa ne firiha 
KTdhdl/iaki, Su tAoyii yrahi ndma Mhe {Karasinha Meheto) 

(\^Tint have austerities and pilgrimages a\*aiJed thee, or what the 
assumption of the rosary and the uttcrauce of God's niifne ?), Here 
Rdhe = GdheihU 

¥OI.. 11-. PACT 1. ^ 
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Sant “ for the aake of'S " in order to Rad /lorAa " hy the hand 
of'* Rfu jnclecliDabk “u" luljcotivea formed from s^r and hiUha 
respectively, on the analogy of f%«p bharUf ^arajii^ etc. 

Probably tene Earn meant originally and eimpJy ''good for that”, 
where tene would be the dative case and not the locative. Teiie hvttku 
may be e]cplRinetl as er^uJvalent to ieae hdihethJ* Vm “ with usually 
employed in the aenae of ** married to"’, appears to l>^^^cor^ilptioIl 
from vam husbandIn such expreaaioDa ae inie v^re p<trxirn — 
■^Hhe married him'", paranai^u ia derivetl from 5.part-iil “to lead 
round (the sacred marriage-fire)”. Tate is therefore in origin 
the accusative governed by paranl. The agential case mre becomes 
vet^ as ffkere results from and dtas is equivalent to vere 

Karim ** by way of, as a husband The use of i*ne iwe to 
express “ with ” in relationSp where marriage is not in question is 
recent and rare. PmasiU ^Vfrom” {“ received used in legal 
documents, comes by a corruption from the Sanskrt 
" from the side of The locatival genitive m preceding 
paroEoi has probably arisen from the frequent aosociatiDn of the 
locative ndth the ablative, e.g, sa in the true (wBham past froin 
paHfre + (hu 

** on account of", ** for the sake of", a corrupted loan-word 
of recent date from the Arabic snd current in HindustAnJ, may be 
regarded as taking the locatival genitive, as rasfe came to be regardetl 
as a locative and aa the B 3 monymB efc., have the m government. 
Daramiyan " during ” js a loan-word from the Persian or HindustauT. 
Narmadasankafa employs the nJ government with the word. Poasiblv 
the m government arose from the duration seiise of duramiydn 
and may thus be accepted as a locatival geniti ve construction. There 
remains the case of tndfe “ on account of", " for the sake of w hich 
is a doubtful locative, as the derivation of oinfe is unsettled. If 
mdie be a corruption of the maiya^ which w^as used in Sanskrt 

DS an independent w^ord meaning “ purpoaely " with the idea that " 
fis would come to be employe<l with it by reasnon of the common 
association of the locative with the ablative, or fndt^ may have been 
re^rdetl in time as a locative itself. But the bulk of philological 
opinion k against the change of the Sanskrt. dental “ t ” to the cerebral 
Maiyd became mate ami postpoflitions no longer in use 
The same reason would roilltate against Teasitoti s ftt 
The suggestion is hazarded that mate may be nothing more than the 
locative of t he common word " a jwt ”, which play? so great a part 
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ia tbe every-day life of India. ** Put it in my pot ” may from constant 
repetition kave come to mean " do it for me *\ It is the oldest known 
word meaning “ for " on account ofand is constantly used by 
Xamsinka Mehcto and other medieval poef4a. 5arUi tidier and rdsi^ 
are oomparatively modem synonyms. 

The result of the foregoing analysis is that a sixth class, namely 
postpositions, governing the objective case, should be added to 
Taylor’s five classes, to include sam, pAaWo, Rdhe, sdru, 

and ciere. 

The locatival genitive govcrnmept may be conceded for jwrcwdt, 
h(ithu, and mate and for darami^dn as well, unlesa the last be 
regarded as a nd postposition. 

Apri(y rm. 













SOTItlS ON ** THE ASSYllIAN TREE 


By Sidney Saiitb 


HE Fablavi text which has been recently re-edited and traimlated 



by J, M. Unvaia, entitled Lhra^t .i Asurik,^ has not to my 
knowledge received any attention Irom Assyriologiata. In spite of the 
ilifbtnlties entiled in dealing w^ith a province of which I ntii wholly 
ignorant p I have been tempted to put some suggestinns on paper in the 
hope that the nteaning of this Uttle-knowTi text may be viewe<i in a 
fresh relation. 

The atarting-pobit for such a coniiidemtioii b provided by the 
remarks of Unvnla on the textual hbtory.- He believes that there was 
** an original Pahlavi forni^ perhaps wTitten in imitation of the Arabic 
which was translaterj into MfMrIem Persian . . . the latter 

was retranslated into the Pahlavi form It is to be expected in a text 
with a long history of this kind tliat intongimoiis elenients will lie 
juxtaposed, that older elementi? will be found in strange eoilocation 
w'ith what is comparatively recent^ it is not therefore neeesaarv to 
believe til at ^ beeaiLse certain parts of the text (e.g. “ raiv silk of 
Tut^ir/^ § 43) definitely belong to a late date^ all the refei*ences therein 
be considered late. The title of the text invites ns to consider 
the possibility of reference to Assytbi. 

The AfisyriiUi capita^ Ninevebj fell in 6I3 n.C. ; the last eJTort of 
the Assyrians for independence failed at Harran in 610 b.Cp In 
Achaemeniaii times there was? an iVssyiisn detachment in the Feraian 
army, hut they can only have been a retnnatit. That remnant peraisted 
through the centuries to the Christian era, and contmued to use^ in 
their personal names, the nppellatjon:^ of their ]>agan deities.^ This 
contimiance of an Ass\^ian tradition is significant for two reasons. Tlie 
iniserahle condition of these late Assyrians is attested by the 
excavaiiona at Ashur* and it is clear that they were reduced to 
extreme poverty imiler Persian niie. Xow in Babylonia it has been 
ascertained that under the later Achaenienians the reUgious fanaticism 
of the Zoroastrians lerl to the w^holesale burning and destruction of 
Babylonian temples. Clearly therefore (I) the persistent use of the 
names of |jagan deities would not be approved by Zoroastrian priests 
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ia Aasyrla ; (2) the mere fact uf this lute Assyrian aiir^'ivAl ia siiflicicnt 
proof that in the late Achaemieniati perioil at nny rate oltl Asarrinn 
religious beliefs sod practices continued, and must therefore have been 
knomi to ZorooBtrian priests. 

TJie Fahlavj text belongs to a branch ol litemture which ia repre- 
scnte<I at an earlier ilate than the list of Stcinscbncicicr ^ might Mom 
to permit. The so-called “ Rcast Fables ” * in cuneiform, the texts of 
which are the merest fragments, belong in part to these " poems of 
contest Another good exanrplc is alTurcled by a rimeifnrm text found 
at Aahiir,’* which contains u dialogue between a iLate-pa|n^ and a 
tamarisk. The translation of this text is dlfHcnlt, but the portion 
prescmxl is long enough to allow the general sense to be dear. The 
beginning is broken, and two paragraphs render but little sense. Then 
the tamarisk says; “ I am greater than you in every w'ay. The 
cultivator takes everything he has from my shoots. On lx>ams [made] 
of me he drives ujj IiLs cart, with a cart [made out] of me lie ; [when] 
he opens a sumphute and the field ia irrigated, I come up (as a bucket), 
and for the ... of the earth I ... the bread ; ,. . and coni I [bring in] 
tliftt nurketh men to thri^'e.” The date-palm replies ; "I am greater 
than you in every way. Everything the cultivator has, the rope, the 
whip, the yoke, and . . . the .... the cultivator's gear, is there by my 
will. lam greater than you.” The dialogue then turns to the use of 
the two trees for religious purptmes, and each tree proposes to go to 
ft flilTerent city, dearly in order that the dispute may be settled, 

The copy of this dialogue between the tamarisk and the date-palm 
which is extant dates from the seventh century, It must have been 
composed at an corlicr date, and there is good reason to believe that 
similar texts w ere very popular in the fourteenth century a.c. through¬ 
out Western Asia, for a hieroglyphic docket from the tablet store at 
Akhetoton, the capital of Akbnaton (Amenbotep IV', nVw 
138()-],162 n.c.), bears the legend " Book of the sycamore and the 
olive-tree "* It is certain that texts of this kind must have been 
known in the Achaememan and Rdeucid periods in Babylonia, ond 


* Ab, K.A.M',, XV[*n. pWL-Un. KUiue, Bd. JflS, So, 4. Has Uuvsk, km. tit SStl 
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remainin nsfl there so long as the old religion was practisedj that 19 
to 5Miy imfil the ^coiid or first centoiy b.c. It La poa^iblo that the 
original Pahlavi version of “The Assyrian Tree” was baae<l on a 
knowledge of such cniieifornt tejcts, rather than on Arable aonrees. 
Can this connexion be proved more than a possibility ? Tn other 
wordsj is it probable that the original Pahlavi, uTitten we may supjiose 
in the Sassfuiian pericHl, has anything to do with the literary texts of 
the Assyrian and Jjahylomain priesU^ whose activities cannot be traced 
after the flrat century^ n.c. ? Thii niiist depend upon detailed 
arguments ^ hut before details are considered, a general consideration 
of the purpose of the text calk^l “ The Assyrian Tree " is in place. 
This text has been described by the Icamcil E. W. West, ns ** non 
religions Dangerous though it lie lor one ^vithout specinl knowledge 
to dispute the judgment of so great an nutliority* this view seems 
surprising. Sections 27^ 30, 31» 32, which stiiod at the conimencenrient 
of the goat's reply to “ The Assyrian Tree ” contain an argumeot which 
seems to amount to the assertion that “ the goat ” is the representative 
of the Zoroastrian religion. Turning back to the arguruents of The 
Aasyrian TrE?e ” it is at once noticeable that they nmke no mention of 
any religious ground for superiority ; the sole reason which is not based 
Oh practical use is that given in § S, " I am the tree in the land of 
Kh^aniras.” A reference to the colophon. § M, shows that the copying 
of the text is reckonctl a reUgroiis act, which entitles the writer to the 
reward of the faithful. And the sentence "in every .,. o|... enemies* 
may he see this head of the enemy dead seems most- easily intelligible 
if we 3up[jose that “ The Assyrian Tree is meant by " this head of the 
(religious) enemy These passages suggest very dearly^ to my niiiid, 
a religious interpretation. The goat ” represents the Zoroastriaa 
faith, “ The Assyrian Tree typifies on^ or the principalp opponent of 
thi.s faith. This view would explain the somewhat excessive 
vituperation ” the goat ” is allowed to utter in reply to the very mild 
remarks of “ The Ass^-rian Tree "p e,g. in § 51* where the tree is com- 
paretl to a pig, a boar, and a mad camel; above all, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the very summary endiog^ And the goat went away in 
triumph p” even if it represents nn abbreviation of the original Pahlavi, 
woulcl be natural, if the proposed interpretation is correct, No true 
Zoroastrian, bearing “ the goat'sclaim to represent his reUgion, could 
have bad any doubt about the verdict. 

The use of an animal typCp the goat, to represent the Zonoastrian 
^ Sw Unrmlik 1^. S37, 
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religion, might he pfiratleled by many iDstnnceB, It will suffice to quote 
the use of the lamb and the dove as the Christian types. For " The 
Assyrian Tree ** it is possible to quote an almost e^act paralld. The 
figure hy which the glory and the fall of jiasi-ria are depicted ia 
Isaiah* xxsi, is that of a tree, namely the cedar of I^ebanon. Theresa 
why the hgiu^ of a tree should be emptoye^l to represent Assyria 
indeed, least clear in the Paliiiivt text than in the Hebrew' prophet, for 
the phraseology of Isaiah sufficiently explains the choice of the figure. 
Yet even so it is possible that l>oth Tsaiab and the writer of the Pahlavi 
text thought of Assyria as a tree owing to certain religious practicea 
in Assyria. 

At the Xew Year festival in Assyria a ceremony took place in the 
garrleiLs of Nabiis temple, which was probably concerned with a liare 
tree-trunk. Old fillets of green leaves placetl on the trunk were 
remo\"fidp for fresh onea to be pkcml there, metal bands called 
" yokes ” were cot off, also perhaps for fresh ones to be put on, and 
on top ol the trunk was set, at least iit one ease, a golden dish, 
A seat, with appropriate beasts depicted at the sides, and a canopy 
thereover, is then set ready for the god to come and superintend a 
nxiigical cereinony conducted on the day of the festival itselfA The 
ceremony seems to be dcpictixi on the frieze from Ashumaairpars 
palace at Xiiurud,* where the tree, bedecked w ith metal bands and 
green filletSt the centre of interest: before it the king, priests in masks 
that represent various gfxls, and the goddess^ lahtar, asfe depicted ns 
performing acts that bring the dead tree to life. Tins kind of magical 
practice at festival.^ was widely spread over the anoient East, Tlie 
earliest representation of a similar scene known to me is on the stele 
of rr-Xammiit King of Ur about 2300 e.c.^ A small tree, perhaps 
biteiitle<i for a cypress or a similar genu?, is shown in. a pot, from which 
there hang also two bunches of fruit. Priests pour water into the pot. 
The same magic appears to have 1>ccn in uae in ancient Greece, to 
judge from Sir Arthur Evans' diBCUSsioo of a gem from the Vapheio 
tonib."* 

It is iodeed not iiux>n>bable that the Asa^Tian text containing a 
ilial^ie betw'een a tamarisk and a date-palm w as actually recited at 
El religious festival. Ko cuneiform text yet kuown is hteraTyin 
iutention ; the great epics themselves were written to be recited. Both 
the tnnmrisk and the date-palm were, with several othera* holy trees; 

* w. i Bndge. Sodpimn^. 
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and tb€ miming which is known to have t^ken place at the New Year 
festival at Bahylon might ivelL include a dialogue such as the one in 
question. 

There is, theiii sound reason to believe that magical cereniouies 
concerned with a tree formed a very important pj^t of the Assyrian 
cult. Granted that a Zoroastriati writer waa searching for a symbol of 
"this religion, it would prove a suitable object to attack. For in 
attacking the Assyrian rdigion a Koroastriau would have to be circum¬ 
spect. Ash orj with hi s attendant fire-deities and spirits, bears a passable 
resemblance to AhiiramaKda, and his aymbob the winged disc fiUclf 
possibly Imrrow'cd from Ngj^pt) w-aa adopted the symbol of the 
Zoroaatrian good god. Much of the service of AshuTp the sacrifices and 
BO fort bp must have closely resembleil the practice of ^roBstriau 
priests. But in the magic connected with the tree was an element 
foreign, apparently^ to Zoroastrianism ; even m Assyria it may have 
been derived from Syrian rather than native beliefs. In short, a 
Zofoastrian controversial writer could conceivably, under the symlwl 
of the treCp attack pagan religion. 

To tnm now to the text of '* The Assyrian Tree ”* The first 
paragraph reads, in Unvala's translation :~ 

“ A tree stands grown up there in the land of Assyria. Its trunk is 
diy, ita fop is fresh, md ita root resembles the (sugar-J cane, fruit 
resembles the grape. It produces such sw^eet fruits/' 

This ia no ordinary tree, calls to miud no natural genua ; but it 
docs specifically resemble the magical tree in that it consists of a diy 
trunk, to which incoingnious elements are attachetk Anyone who had 
seen the pagan priest"? j>etfomutig their mumbo-jumbo at the New 
Year, on hearing the opening sentenccfl of the Pahlavi fext would 
naturally think of those rites, ft is right to insist on the significance of 
t hese opening wmnls, because the mind of the reader or bearer b tbereby 
directed to the points which, if my view of the text he correctp are 
esHcntiftl. The tree of the laml of Assyria, the magical tree used in pagan 
religion, seta forth clearly the subject. 

The second paragraph announces the contest of thb tree with a 
gout, and the tree's apeech opens with a formula which exactly corre¬ 
sponds to that used by the trees in the Ass^iian dinlogue. The formula 
b a natural one, and of course no argument can be derived from it. 
The next section is more important;— 

" r am the tree in Kh’^aniras : there is no (other) like me, because 
the king eats from me when f carry fruits anew’/* 
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" The of the Utter portion of tbia section is not 

immediately apparent. A king eats all kinds of fruit, doubtless, na soon 
as it is ripe. The point ia the boast of" The Assyrian Tree " seema to 
be that the king cata the fruit the fnjit appears. In other 

wotds^ the fniit is magical fruit, which needs no time to ripen. In the 
hoc^is-pociis of the Assyrian rite it is probable that such fruit was ntade 
to appear, to ayrabobsse the fruitfulness of tlie New Year. This is Imsed 
on the stele of iT-Naiuniu, where two bunches of apparently ripe fniifc 
ap[H.^ar beside a tree quite incapable el Jjearing it. And it is worth 
noting that the emphusis laid on the king in the Fahlavi text hnds 
an exact parallel in the Assyrian dialogue^ where both the tamarisk 
and the date-palm claim os a merit their use by the king. The date- 
palm for instance says, " W here 1 do not come, the king does not 
sacrifice . . 

The remaining claims of the Assyrian tree ate of no interest for our 
immediate inquiry ; they do not t'ary from the kind of claim which 
appears in all texts of this CQntest ” glass, and merely enumerate 
some of the uses to which rnan has put trees. But the ** goat has some 
interesting remarks about the tree. 

(Sections 23--1) O men I the tree of even dry wood, whose top 
w^as golden—thee w ho art made golden it beseems to bear fniita for 
the childretL'' 

The goat ” again calls attention to the nature of this tree—the 
tree without sap w hich yet bears fruit. W^ould it be too forced to 
interpret the phrase, " for the eliihlren ” as sarcasm ^ Other trees 
bear fruit which are good for gverybiMiy—but ** The Assyrian Tree 
hears fruit only in the belief of the childish. At any rate, such an 
interpretation lends considerable force to a remark otherwise pointless. 
And the golden top reminds one of the golden dish in the Assyrian 
ceremonyp ^'herein doubtless water was placed, to keep the fillets 
fresh. 

If thifl interpretation be correct, the point is driven home in 
flections 27 -3:— 

"" Men call {rather] me in the Apzokr ceremony of the Parsis than 
[thou] w'ho art [merely] fobage^ but [otherwise] dead and useless among 
trees. If thou bearest fruits, men of the [sacred] law would let [thee] 
lix)fte on the pasture-ground even in. the manner of ox^," 

The wording does not permit of the intcrprctatioa. which might 
appear natural, that the “ goat is claiming superiority aa having 
niobibtyp as against an immobile tree, ** The ^issyiian Tree is, even 
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among treesi ”, dead and useless. Were it not so, men of the law/* 
Le. ZoroastrianSr would plant and use it just as much as they do oxen 
{even though oxen have a special aignifitmuce in pagan leligSon). Tlie 
mngieal tree has therefore no claim to be considered by men of the 
true faith. Then finally comes the crowning msnlt, section 22 l — 

" Am 1 a selfHJODCcited person like one who is !x>m of a courtesan.'^^ 
The courtesan par eTCcUenct in the ancient East was Ishtar. Xowr 
it has been pointcil out that Ishtar is depictcxl on the Aahnr-nasir-piil 
frieze engaging in magical operations with the magical tree. Her 
attitude is of some interest; the gofidess is bolding out a ring, and the 
action is doubtless intended to mean that the goddess is liestowing new 
life on the tree, “ One who is bom a courtesan^'—" The Asayrian 
Tree ” must surely be intended—is a bitter sarcasm on the pogan belicfi! 
ol the Ass>Tiaiis and Babylonians worthy of a patristic writer tlealing 
with €r®eco-Roiiian paganism. 

Having fully established the character of The Assyrian Tree 
the " gnat ” procccfls to announce Itis own character in iieclions 30-2. 
Hift kind is, for the Zoroastrians, holy. The subsequent claims are of 
the practical kfnd^ and oidy nation 49 calls for further comment:— 
When they bring the goat to market and oiler it for sale, es'^ery 
one who has not got ten dram does not come near the goat. [But] 
the children hny thee fiir two paiiz. ^Vonnded to the lif^K thou wdlt 
be deatroyiKl, extcrminateii by the spiritual leaders.” 

Could any words more clearly ludicatc the nature of this contest 
between “ the goat ” and “ The Aa^^riau Tree ■' ? For one thing, 
nobo^ly^ even in Persia, would believe that an ordinary fruit-tree is of 
so much less value than a goat as the ratio ten dram—two pah'z 
iudicatea. What the children buy for that small sum wouhl seem to 
be hits ol wood, chips from the magical tree intended to bring fniit' 
fulness to the plantationff. And the last sentence has but one possible 
meaning : the true religion has already dealt belief in the magical tree 
a fatal blow^ which spells a speedy end to magical practices. 

When the “goat” says (section 5lJ that he ia laying “golden 
wonis ” before the tree like one who strews pearls before a pig or a 
boar^ or plays the before a mad camel ”, it is not unfitting to 
ascribe the heat of his remark to religious funaticisnL It Is tnie that in 
the dialogue as we now have it there ia no trace of serious argiinient, no 
attempt by the tree to advance a defonce of Assyrian religion, or by 
the “ goat ” seriously to counter those argiuntentja, Nevertheless, “ the 
golden w^ords “ in defence of the Zoroastriaii faith arc as relevant as 
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coutnov^raial literature dealing: Tsitli religion^ mote e^specLaUy in the 
East., ifl apt to be. The essential point would be that the di^ogue in 
* The Ajiflyrian Tree ahoulcL represent a intunph of the Zoroastrian 
faith over pagan beliefs. By doing that, it would win the favour of all 
true believers. 

lam not unaware of the very considerable queationa that this inter- 
pretation of the tesrt raises. If the original Pahlavi text which Unvala 
posits wae written in the Sassauian period, the real enemy of the 
ZoTOOStriati religion in the Tigris valley was Christianity, not AjsayrUn 
paganism. It would be necessary to assume either that ** The Asavrian 
Tree ” went back to a period w^hen Zoroastrianism was still struggling 
to suppress the Assyrian and Babylonian religion, that is to say^ to the 
time of the Aebaeznenian kings, or to a time when the Assyrian and 
Babylonian beliefs lingered on ow ing to the favour of the Scleueid 
dynasty, at latest that is to the secx>nd century b.c. In other words, 
the interpretation suggested in this article would demand that the 
original Pahlavi version should go back to an even earlier origtual. It 
. is well known that Pahlavi btetature to a certain extent consisted of 
matter derived from other sources, considerably older. ’^^Tiether there 
is any good cause for doubting the possibility of this in the case of 
DraW i A»unt it would be interesting to learn. Should it prove, on 
linguiatic grounds or for other reasons, impossible to assume an early 
origin for this text, then the interpretation of passages in the tc.xt 
siiggestcfl above must be unhesltatmgly nhanclonedH If, on the other 
hand, an earlier original of the Pahlavi test is possihle, the 
interpretation I have put forward may serve as a basis for discussion. 



NOTE 0^* THE STATICAL AND SOME OTIlEIt 
rAItTWIPLES IN HINDUSTANI 

Ky Lieut .-CoL D, C. Phillott 

(a) (1) Conaiderable coofufliou exists aa regards the Statical 
Participles. 

On page 1T4 of Lis Grammar, Platts states; “ Rem. The ao-calted 
StatJcals differ from Continuatives in denoting temporarif or wxtdenlat 
state. The two forms are clearly' distinguished in most native grammars, 
but are strangely misunderstoad by European grammariatis, who 
teach that the jiarticiple w infeded in Sta/i>(de nof infiected tn 
CotUinuatiten I Now, the fact is that it is just to indicate daraiioti or 
amtinuUff (and oocastoimlly a fmbiiuai state) that the partido (me) or 
verbal adjective is changed Into an adverb and inflected. This is 

evident from such forms as ^ ^ ^ elutlte chaUe thak 
* I wearied through mucli or continued walking . . / ” 

Plam here seems to hav« made a slip, Chttlie cltalte b a Statical, 
and the idea of contintuty la given by the repetition onlyd d/ai challe 
chalt£ thak ga^a n^cans ** I got tired whdfit still f n a of contiuaed 
movement while mat chidla challS^ ihak suggests '■ I tired 
after continuefl movement 

The faet is that the Present and Past Participles are inflected 
adverbially to indicate temporary or accidental siate^ the post¬ 
position J3ie ^ (or aecoriiing to some gminmarians the words—K halal 
being understocMl. 

For the sake of a complete survey of the two participles, I wiU 

^ So, toot In ■* to cOdtmud to gO'' tjae k\tm of cantjauitv Zirt in thv jAm 

■ WTirn * pcwEit partiaipb \b n!pe«|«i ll U Uiiul to InflK't it ^t^ticAUy, und tho 
Aif,d lA jLlwKva omJitfcl. 

* Itk Hindi fAftH m%y t# used. 

* Afl n^ol# thiP DiniBHidn of Sir OrferftOrt poiniii ant to mo that tbit Im 

"a CtinTonicnt wtkj of putting it and iinot a true rtAlfnirnt. CMtiifr, likopAofV, liitoolf 
A repT«wntAti¥oof ux ocigmud i^ndkrlt cMOfl, urvd CAft bo oaod roraUy of tht^m. Hooco 
its tkK by it^lf lor tlie looitivo, ip quito FiAturil and proper^ and m not moroty 

botrauno in thiP jtArt4trulAr inPC4C4^ A tloEning partirlo ip not boceasArj^ the minting 
being otnir witbODt it. Tbfr mCAiuiif; of All thiP rigmAfote lA that in modem IndiAa 

‘dflfininff partidw^ m used Otdy whon tho ««ii» rlBAiiy roqoijvA It, 

A gwd iiiffUncO of * dofiainj; pnrti^]^ ' Oecuix in tlio iufinitivo tmS dekhite 
Hrn? it is cOBimoidy' nJd tbAt ii for to. It ip really nolhing of the port: 

by itpelf Ia a datiTv {oP w^ii «j olhet cm), and ap iU luo in Ihia placo ap a 
dAtivo ia perfectly eleor, no dtSnin^ pArticlo la roquirtd. . . 
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repeat agpic matter that I have preiiouHly piibIiRhe<! in various 

In dealing with apparent contradictioDs in the uae of the participlc^p 
it muHt be Tccolleeted that the Statical construction is not Largely used, 
that the Preaeiit and Past Partieiplea are Ijotb verbal iioiins and 
ftdjectiveSt that the Post Participle of Transitive verbs has an Active 
as well as a Passive sense : and tbatp as other postpositions besides 
me may be iindeTstood, not all participles adverbially biflerteci are 
Statical^.* Further^ participles statically constructed may be prefixed 
to hona^ to the Cbntiniiative rahid, to the Pregresaivea jawif and 
and to otherSr To form the infinitive of the Progressives and the 
Oontinuativcp the ifiaticfd participle seems to Iw prefemnl jji Urdu, 
thus larte-jand (and, of course^ kirje-jdnd)^ “to go on doing” and 
iittrte-mAnfl * “ to remain doing but in Hincii karid-jdnd anil karid- 
rahnei also otjfiur : or soie-rahnd to remain sleeping 

and and xotd-mhnu. In other t-ensca of tlieise compounds, 

the present participle b treated ailjectively/ 

(2) Tlic nile is, that with the Fast Participle of transitiv’'e verlis 
uflCil activeh/^ with an object, the Statical constnictiun b obligatory, as: 
lilhi piye Awpe Mi " the bdy was drunlc ” (i.e. in the accidental 
state of ha^Hng tlrunk wine); Tnal ue blbl ko sAaruA ptrje hu,e dekkd I 
saw the lady dnjnk 

The object may be a clause, as: Mai samjhe Atf,e thd ti icwA ^i'ndil 
hat wifli mko Htndu mmjhe hu,e tkd) ] was all ahing under the 
impression that he was a Hindu 

If. however, the partidjde b used in it^ passive sense, the adjectival 
construction must be used, as: RofTd manAfiM kl huj pahSchl “ the 
receipt arrivetl cancelled 

(^) With other intransitive present and past participles, either 
the Statical or the adjectival construction may be used, ntdess the 
subject is in the Agent case with m 4). Ijocal usage, personal 
predebetion, and euphony are deciding factors. Thus ^airrat gdte 
{hu,€) nj the woman came in the state of singing ", occurs in Hindi, 


< To protect mvwJf figaiTHit a ch^r^ njf UU>ru>- theft I mtwt remurk tJiftt sonje df 
Ibw nod H P?rt»l dtml mow, hu, Tntliodt litifr Meknd^ledgm«nt^ been pLagltiriMd by 
m Hindu ^entlcxnaD mttd publbdicd in ■. brok called The P»tca JitnnM. ^ 

■ yiiie (4) RcmnTk+ and {S). 

■ Ajj i n iel nitaliA hat h^4* mi yiri^ Ajt. 


- Plait- COfTwtly calld thiJi a Contumative, ricAe p. 173* lee, £I2, antltr 
t«rm he *lm iBeludca the i*rc»gre«i¥ea. 

* Fialifl miatakealy ih™ SutScak, wde p, 173, tmt. 21S, 
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wljilc Unlu ptefeia gall hu'i d,\ ^ “ ahe cam^ along in the ud 
of flinging Several ediiqated Miiidimfi have even condemned the ficat 
construction as quite inoorrect. Similarly La fit midj/at jail AaJ eJt 
haft4i Baitiba, J me tkahn ia profemd tojtde 

Far “ I saw him coming fwdl m uska dfe (Statical] d€khd and 
mat ne tisko Md (adjectival) d^khd^ arc used indiacriniinatcly. 

(4) If^ hoi^ ever, the participle refers to a subject iu the Agent case, 
the Statical construction is obligatorji as : Ram ne Itdlht par chafh^ 
Aw,e (never cAafAl i) <Ukal ^kicAcAu cA fir chald^i “ the Eanj moimtcd 
on an elephant drew a bow at a venture ” j hatkm m chin^kd/i^ hu^ * 
baghde j)ar Immla kiyd “ the female elephant, screaming the while, 
charged the tiger cub 

So, too, if a transitive Present Participle qualiOes an object^ as; 
{Umhb fie) Do Bhakhjii ko chon karic (not kartd) pakfd hiti^ “ they hafl 
caught two pcrsoHfi steal lug'*. 

Remark ,’ — Such expressions as jdie Ai “ immediately on going 
and itnl rdi [porj “ so late at night are not Staticala.^ 

(5) Examples of Statical^ : — 


M'fiA bahaiia kiyc hUjC thd * 

TPmA hcUJiiafi pahna,e ku,e (or 
pahne hu,e] pe»h ki]gd gtvjd, 
Soie rahm or ^o^-friAfid (or totju 
Tahnd)^ 

Jnie-Tahnd {or join noAna) 

Ghmc rahnd (better ^Aiiso r^Anu) 
BacMc-raktid ^ 

Fs ko pakre-Toh “ 


he was pretending o/f the limc^ 
he was produced handcuffed. 

to remain sleeping^ 

to keep on going; to he loat, etc. 
to remain hidden (in a hole), 
always to he left over, to con¬ 
tinue to avoid, 
keep hold of this. 


^ The prc&GTit p&rtkiple pdli 4ii,ria hexv trated ab ail odjeetirv, und «n 

in prognsa witlioul Any ide« of ■Ut«. Sir Gwsrp^ Gricnoa logigoitA thAi there li A 
slight liLfferrnt^c in metaiilnif bci^irMn ths* two i^oB^mbetioiiA '‘The l»ttor memfu 
IhAt the momi^nt Jihc arrivpd jihe bnppeheirj tQ he Hinging Ami hut tvO feferriice to whet 
ahe wu dnEng bcfcirt!' flhe arrived. ITie farmer Itlftenn thst the wntnan %'ab nm^ng end 
while Hhe WM Hinging (nr in tha middle of her iwng] ihe ajiived." 

* But Aif^i AufAni hh? " the KHMinliiif afao^lcpkuit 

■ Platte, p. 300 . 

* Plaltfl, p. 33S. 

* But hoJ^iiA iMjHa I4a indicAtee a particular occaalciiL 

■ Of iUggf*t* an intnmeitiTe meaning, " to be afllwp/' nud 

KhTc- or 4 oJld-ruAnd An actiTfr meAntcig " to ajeep, to compoee oneKlf to elrtp 

^ rupiya MuAna mf raAU hat^ " a mm of 4 hundred rupeci remainA in 

rwrro ia the iTvasutfJ* hot Aha ^Ald rakiA M»\ “ A ttttn of a humirrd rupee* 

i* Alwftyi being loft aver or alwayi happen* to ha npar* at *tAted interrala," 

* Hut pahiri^ roA would meAn+ if it meant anything, '* Iteop nn calching it.'* 
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Kahe-jd 

Kitdb ko pafhe-jd,o 

[Ham ahhi kitdarl jdie hat 

(Progresaive) 

Un se lafiu hhirta ^ fofi Iv hachdye 
iw cArtJi par dyd 

Qtixm daurtt daufte (or rfau/tn 
dfWf'td] 

Mai giri^ girte bach-^atjd 

MaX pare ftare (or prifa jmd]^ 
zakhmT Am, a 

-Vat fie hu,e [or Joi/a 

AII,a) dekhn 

Jdte jdte^ adv. 

Kishli dubte duhle dilb-ffa, I 

> lA bmdri jdJe hi jd^egl (or 

Mnl abhi piirh/ie M AE 

Challe * be^m ne kahd 

BarJ dhup pa/e hai * 

Mujhe if ffhar mi rahte lhu,e) da 
sdl ffuzre 

Bthi ko die hu,f. tk ghania hi.d 


go on vdtli your story, 
go on with your book (to one in 
the act of reading)^ 

I am still going on vrith. my study 
of history.] 

(th& dog) fighting with them all 
the way, in a rtate of having 
saved the bread eame to that 
pit. 

Qosim c^me running up* 

I nearly fell off (my honte). 

I got wounded whilst lying help- 
less on the ground. 
maJ ne mko &olc Ari,e (or said 
hujd] d^khd. 

at the Last nioment of goings 
the ship sank bg degrtts. 
this disease will go away by^ 
degrees. 

I (fern.) Will inquire this minute 
and return without delay* 
the lady said on her departure. 
ban dhup pan hai or pa^i kai, 

I have been living in thia house 
for two years. 


iKA X- * ® ago. 

(bj r.ote thflt m imti nt ,Hfio ^aurfe hu,d palcra. the SuticTl oy,in 

A/ljectival daurta couW refer to the object only. 

(7) Compere mal h>»hish hiHe tarte lAak-gaya “ I ^ot tfe«l K 
olbrt, -, ^ 

by my rejowat^ cfioite . ' 

« Or ttalitMjly. Iit/Ite Mirf,. In both cu*. Ih, rerrtitlon inH * 

l^tt* expl.^«on of thu fp, , «o«r£votv<id ^tiuuiy 

ihe DbjtH!t qf the ^talicoj fiKi/Jla.f t ’ ” tini RafJ j[ 


• But “ hwleoM la ih* .pet (wilh .n ot^wi .. 

rpiKtitim mpn^ «■ 

■ Thfr Am.c rouM ml be 

* Pan: Aai » probubljr lh« old l-r^ent t«i* (tontmou S- , 
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(S) Sik^¥fidar fyj nu^e hu,e iNthui ffttzra the participle mare 
not an aBljectivc agreeing with Sil’rtsjffar+ ft is a verbal noun T^ ith a 
post position iinderstoorb atid is presumably not a Statical, it dearly 
does not suggest temporary state- 

S^>^ toQ^ in ko tcahn Aw.e (not jail AaJ) Jar la^la Ao/ 

the \coinan is afraid to go there cir while going there 

(9) Kote that Mdfr io Utfe a^o “ eome in the ^faie of carrying the 
book ” suggests that the addressee is in ]>o^ession of the bookj since 
the Statical participle is in past time^ but /etc mo aiiggeflts “ get it and 
bring it The difference is sHglit, 

Tire Statical suggests lifeless or suboniinate objects^ and for aucli 
is preferred to the Conjiinctivo Participle, a:?; Baehche ko tpd mi liyc 
ku,e (not so good kkar) d,l “she came carrying the child *\ but bdp 
h* If Aar (not properly %e hu,e) mja “ he bronght his father with him". 

( 10 ) The ujiinflected Past Participle of intransitives may indicate 

[teneral state, as: iliai ne ek chm^a man ha^t dekkj I saw 
a bin! dead ” ; iwsi” hotel mi thahnl M “ I am stajHiig in this 

hotel ^ '*; ffira rahtu hai “ it remains in a mined state aur 

mP4!,n borahar hold hai “ a sleeping man is the same as one dead 
In wiar-o phimd “ to Avander aimlessly ”, mdrd is from a transitive 
Verb: pth ^oifroi marl pAirfT hai “ thb vvomau Avandens about aim- 
lesily^ Videib). 

In forming the ordinary Infinitive compo unties I with thie past 
pan Lciple, the participle is not usually inflected Btaticallv as in the ca,^ 
of the present partieSpk^ thus bachd^hnd, thahra-rahjid^ daiird-jaitd^ 
etc+ {an<l seldonx twcAe rtiAwa, etc.b^ IfoArevcr, if the Infinitive is used 
as an Imperative, the participle must be inflectcti, ns: Gamh se 
hache-rahnd avoid sin The renson Li that in this case lam has 
to l>e understood and the Participle must thenjfore be plural. 

[h) (1) As. in Hiiiilustaiii the PreseTit Participle indicates an act 
in progress, certain English Preaent Participles have to be rendered 
by Past Participles. These are treat^xl as adjectives, and like the 
example in ( 10 ) above iudicate gefierat state, aat ITaA^J Im\ 

“ it is lying (in a faUcn state) there " ; dar^drharha aid hat the river 
ia rising up in flood ” ; khizdne mi mu rupt^a hachd mhtd hai the sum 
nf a huiulrerl nipees remains lying iii reserA'e in the treasury ” ; ijt! kl 
ptihike hhari bhdn (lar laikl Art,I hat “ the camera eyelids arc heavy 

^ Ua" U hriffl mi hamtjtli^ fhnArtriil rwAd ktf^ ** I hiive bw*h rfla vine in thui 

hnlH.' ■ ' 

* Petfr nrAnfl ii, eomr^ail. 
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and duwn-IiaRging^ ivuh utfhu Imthd kai “he is Hiltiiig 

there 

{2) Before jnttd, «»a, bhUffua, fihirnd and perhaps others, 

the iuiiiiflecte<^ Parit Participle of intranaitive verbs of motion is 
ordinarily prefixed, as: Pra-dnS, bhSgS-jSna, para phirna “ to prow! 
about ” ; p^ira p^irnd " to patrol ” \ bfioll-a jAitnd “ to strav, lose 
one's way ’*; and mard pkimS “ s'hle " (lOb 

If the Present Participle be substituted, it fortns a Progressive, or 
nwy rarely be used for emphasis, as: KabiUar urta dga “ the pigeon 
came flyin|[ along or flying and not in any other way ”, However, 
Jnwj harha ehaU d,t and bafhi chutR d,l are the same. 

Daurd^Snd colloquially means simply " to iia.sten with an object 
til view (and not to go ruutiingl; wwii fj/ejftan /tift daufd satja, may 
even be said of a person <lriving : but Mai wtes/fan ittk daurta pa yd 
“ I ran all the way to the station Oasim dawrd dauiddtfd “ Qasiin 
came hurrying along ”, but daurtd doitfia apd “ eame running 

(e) (1) The verb juna may be a source of ambiguity, as besides its 
use in forming Intensitivcs and Progressives, it may retain its literal 
meaning. In Httyla nmchhlt ko ehuch me daba.e lit/e-jdid hat, the verb, 
means, “ is carrying off ” ; icuA Adstd jSta thS “ he kept on laughing 
Of he was laughing as he went alot^ " ; is Jto kitje ja,o “ go on doing 
it as before, or do it before you go, or be in a state of doing it as you 
go ; ts ^ itfu chhore jSti hai “ why art thou (fem.) departing and 
leaving this behind thee 1 ” ; su»-jd o “ hear before you Leave ”, but 
mat isko parktd AS fufti eune-jS,o J tarn rdMa hatSiejdtia “ just show me 
the way os you go along, or before you leave ” ; S,o bhS.l baiikoManS 
khdieja,o “ comrade come and eat with ns and then continue on vour 
way”? kar-jana “to do before going”; kah-jSm “to say on 
departure”; icuA cAif/Ai Ukka papa Aaj " he was writing when he 
went (or he went on imting) 

Ap log ab andar SiejS,it/e means “ do you gentlemen kindly begin 
to come in ", or if there has been a block " go on coming in ” " 

Remark /A'Aa^uo being an Intensive, you cannot imy kha-jSkar ■ 
but le-jand not being an Intensive has a Conjunctive Participle» 
le-jaiar, ^ 

Remark /f.-fn Urdu, as in English, there is frequently no 
distinction between a Frogreadve and a Cbntinuative: “to 

i Rut mi baitm hai *' tlic R.j. »lw*y, riti bi Iha luurJi >■ ^ 

Grlcmoo. bowever, point* out that tbe root mftminit nf iaf,!..:. „■ 

■'to be «tt*d", ■ .^"<“1101 tn lit "but 

. Xritber tio eunjunctivu participle n« lb* ^ ^ ^ 
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doing li tiling” has much the sann? nicamiig m ""tn contmue domg 
a thiog”, Iloweverp in such a sentence as The enemy continued to 
retreat ""j a Pre^ressive is obligatory m Urdu : Jmliman hafta 
(not mAfl). ** To remain reading ” might refer to the reading of one 
page ; but ** to go on reading ” auggests prqgreaaiod by turning over 
the page or pages ^ too^ when a continued or rcpcatcfl act depends on 

another cootinued or repeated act, Progressives are obligatory in Urtlu, 
as in “ lie kept on dictating while 1 kept on writing to hh dictation 
((f) Ck^m means “ to move to cooie into motbOj to start *\ and 
ch^lcjdnd to go on moving Rare cAafe U a Rtaticnl, nnd the idea 
of oontmuanoe is contained in the Progressive Jdftd. Chiild-jdnd b 
" to travel along, to go away, to go to a distance and cAalu-dni 
is “ to come along ", Tlie Imperative i^iiigulars are (rii) 

“ continue to go and (iS) cAnM^/n go away ”, The plural of both b 
clialr-jd,o. 


(3) OAfl^lla as a **servile” menns '*to start, to begin”, as: Panl 
paf-chald = pdnl pafn^^ 

(c) Strangely enough, cAafn-jona like ch(dd-dnd and koia-dna may 


have also a Progreasive meaning. 
Mai U3 par wriM Jafe cAa/a^iryd 
(or dale 

1 iA kahil cAo^i ^a,l “* 

li^te hi be/e hote chah ^ jdtc Aal 

l^tA dmlilr qadim se hold ckdd 
fljya Aa* 

Trtlf M anffre^ muSidlhn u# 
nindra^c me Aofe d,e hal 

Do shtkilrl kuffe dau/a chaie a 

raAc AdT 

Dhamd dcntrtcdld mere jncAAc 
loffd cAfiM did hai 


Examples: — 

I w ent on piling earth on her,® 

She ivent on (contimied) saying 
this, 

Nothing but boys kept on being 
born to him. 

this custom has come down from 
ancient times, 

flince then English teachers have 
always been appointed to that 
college. 

two hounds arc just now comiTig 
towards iis at a nin. 

the man who is diiniung me b 
closely followdug behind. 


^ 3 faT rAate. nrf (AA And It per ktjwz 4 ^e jdfi jlar. 

* VVent on In ft atAte of rA4tinj^.'^ dneft fiOt here mean went nwiky 

* Ffom A Wlmy otout fttt Arab who wim imrjritig hi* <JftLrght«r 

* But yik JtrtAlfc rAoJi ^,1 ** she went ftwoj ihi^ ^Aiur cAali 

g^J " flhe fiftid thu artd then went ", The different betw*fen two i» ™ll/ 

* PincoU, p, I5d. 
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Bhlf hai'hfl thtdijSH Aat ’ the crowd keeps on kicrcn^ug, 

Panl kheto mihaM chalaata hiii the flofflla kwp on rising in the 

Aclrba. 

3/efT nio^Wfrf is Jafki « beft my affection for this girl baa 

n Ao/T a,? aitt'ays been like that ol a 

daughter. 

(/) ^hxed to verlja of seeming (such as ma'jiiTHi A,mn, dikhn,l 
dend. jw-ar am) the Present Participle used adjeetivdy indicates 
possibility or JikelLhoo!!, as; Btvhnm ftiXcA/n natar iinAJ dtd “ 1 tlon t 
any likelihood of the poor thing aiiri'ivLng ’’; tciih ba^^htii nazar 
«tShai " he seeniii likely to recover ; * yif, tadblr banfi wi^r mkn 
oil “ this jjlan d«3 not look like suotjeeding ” ; t/ih ckat chtila dMS.i 
iia^f dfti “ r can't see this move, this trick, coming oft 

(S) The Present Participle inffected adverbiaUy,3 when prefixed 
to 6 «b,iJ or Ixtn-am expresses ability,* na : Mvjk se khdnS kfiate tttthl 
banid » “ I cannot eat my dinner ” ; hecAnn: /nrJtn se chalte noA? b<thta 
the i)oor girl can^t walk " ; i> jo nimli rhhitbi kai, kakU moA! 
banfi* “the strange Uauty of the moon at this season bafflas 
description ”; mnjhf i/tAT lakt^ A«.e b^tn-Ma hU ki Kuh uM M 
Anj “ all I can say of him is that he is a young owl ” ; Ao,e iawi« kana 
jdtc banid Ant “ ah ! how can you bear to leave true t " 


(A) {1) An intransitive adjectival Past Participle {An.n not 
i^missible) prefixed to jVind and nnfi give an idea of imminence 
iDclicj^tirij; that an Action is aibciilt t* b^rgln 


iricA hai 

Yih di^rar jo^T Ani 

Dartffl chdfhd fmt 
Mai ftijhe hhUtd-jald 

Mai he dam hu^ajdid 

Himur itckchhd hu,d jdld hai 


he is about to Arrive. 

the wall ig threatening^ to falL 

the river h beginning to rise, 

I was neariy forgetting all about 
you. 

I’m on the point of losing niv 

wind.’ ^ ^ 

the patient now promi.iej to 
coavalesce. 


^ PiMirOtt, p. 11>3. 

> [t *ill to notimi that tiij. iruiy to aBiFiiisli Vf >4 wHI u n«.,r 

> C .11 thii to * BUtici! ? " «S«nve. 

' Compare JfitjS ne tAapfl- jmiAj. iilft „ .ft,,., .- , 

eofuitrurtioa Vih 4iirwf'rzn Mtrr thttii ae nwAi 


■ Ckn this be n Slulic&t ? 

: theb K ntilii «/M, Abw lh» 

» ftaitli fem,, toeauiK af eMiahu 

■ Sir Gwfife GTkrKin jM|p:g;esU that jii^ anil d aj *rr tor* “ , 

livalent lo it, which would explain thl* idiom. " *nd 

f fXdB LiP ■■.-■■ , 

«in i;«dualk fieitiog u^ ^ „ 


CH|uivftlrnt 

^ Bui mal ht-dam haUi jm hi 




WTATiOAL ASD OTHI^R PAR rlCII^f^ESS IS inKlJUS^ASI By 


Turn k^{k. ^hubraS jfAJti ho 
Pi^is $e iam nitld jd rahd hni 
AInf ihatle ^ftasd jdtd^k^ 


w hy are you {feni.) glutting angry ? 
I shall soon die ot thirst. 

I am just going to g^t into tho 
sack. 


{2) A sindlnr meaning may be ^ven by as : Diicdr gin 

}}affi Am = gmjUtt hoi : shlra uhlo pafid hai ** the synip thrcateiy! to 
boil over ; kMd porna **' to threaten to jump ■^ 

(i) A transitive Past PaTtJqipic, LnflectetL Jike a Statical, conveys 
some such idea o^ immioenee when prefixed to the verbs drnd: knd. 


dabtu and possibly some others, as : 
Mat itim jte hnhc-deld < Afl At 

ffndkud. — hi «fiin Iraht-dHd 
hat ki — 

Khdnd IdjC field ho ^ 

Afal bhi diffe^letu kh 
Merd lahja m^rl qtda^l khoU ddd 
thd 

Kaunre bechdfl kd lakrd chhme 
Icte hai 

Maf us se li^e-ldd hi 
Mai apne ^updi pesh kitje detdhd 


now Pm just going to tell you 
(in confi^lencc, or warning, or 
In passing], that— 

The Hoopoe, This name sugge^sts 
that (it is taken (roiu it*s cry). 

T am just going to bring dinner,^ 
toD^ am just going to suliscribc. 
tuy (foreign] accent every 
moment threatened to let the 
cat out of the hag, 
the crows are trying to rob the 
poor little gill of her bread. 

1 am ]tiBt going to take it from 
him. 

1 am just going to present my 
excuses. 


Ghofd ras^T tofe-ddUd hoi 

kijikr mojh^ ntdre dakd hai 

Bd{/h ko ndJt kitp^ ddlld hai 
1 lA f^Aar ni ifjAe kale khdia hai 


the horse is m the act of breaking 
kx>se. 

anxiety about this matter 
threatens to kill me. 

Jjo is about to niin the garden, 
this liouse oppresses me (with its 
painful memories^ 


RetmtrL —Such compounds are used in the United Provinces, but 


are not usual in Bihar. 

(j) A comparison of the foUowiiig will sliow tlie fine distinctions 
of time that may be expre&setJ by the participles 


^ But kttk^ditA hA ** [ t«ll JOQ outright or onc^ for kII *** 
■ But lA- 4 ^ " rn go Hnd fllnncr 

* Inlrss rrHuea *pwc:h iclfd I# or 


T.IECT.-COl.. D. C. PHILLOTT— 


SS 


(i) Fftchhiar a,a “ go and inquire ond then return ", There 11007 
be a coDRiderabic int«r\'al bctiireen the two acts, 

(ii) PSekh-5,if “ inquire and rctiim quiekly ”, There is practically 
no interval of time between the acts. 

(iii) Puchhf.'a^o “ inquire and return immediately ” {i,e, return 
while still in the state of inquiring). 

(t) There seems to be no rule for the iiiaertion or omiaaion of 
hu,a^ In rhaliS [hu,S) kaf-Hana “ a thriving business ” and tt<or^ 
{A«,a) kifS na karia "what will not a dying man do", the Au.a may be 
Optionally inserted after the adjectival participles. So, too, it Is 
Optional in Miii tie iw basti me bijU gird {Aw,7) or ^trfe dekhi 

" I saw a thunder-bolt fall iu that hamlet 

It h omitted when the Present or the Past Participle is rejieated. 

It is omitted before a postposition. 

With the prepositions 4t/i and bu-ghaijr it is optional, whether these 
precetie or follow the participle.^ 

The At4,rt can always be omitted. If the ormssion causea no 
ambiguity or does not sound awkward. 


In chalie hu,e beifam hc AnAa the example near the end of (a) (5), 
the participle U used as a verbal noun* and not an adjective. The 
omission of A'j,e would at least sound awku'ard. 

(f) (1) When in English a Present Participle qualifying a noun 
indicates an action in progress, or a temporary quality, it may be 
rendered in Urdu by a similar participle, as: Bh^ffTi Aw,T favj “ the 
fleeiug army " ; iorio ie jnrhhe AAnyfd Ac ^“ a laggart in fight, a 
leader in flight, in the rear of the fighters, in the van of the Deers■ 
Jmrtw ktjd na Aarta ® " what will not a dying man do ? " 

(2) If, however, it inillcates an Innate quality or a habit, it Is 
expressed by the noun of agency, especially in the case of transitives, 
as : Go$ht AAuiiewnile! yon«vir “ Besh*catmg nnimals " ; jugSti karne- 
tenk jmiraT " animals that chew the cud ” ; were iLsn kame-trSte 
dost ne Aafia “ my beoefacting friend said ", 

Boln Atf,7 moiHd or fiofnc-imfi ntuthd are, however, both oorreet 
for “ a talking maina ", but the latter is preferable,* 


* The poit .petition in mich l» amEtt«L 

■ It H mppo^ Ihmi Iht^ Mndn« Ihe Fftrtifripltf iu it- * 

^ Thp nmn. 

idjecUvc*. V<3ii MBDail any marit (er larit) lu fciA*, Thw® twn ^ 

eiceptionsi pW,. *sompla a„ 

‘ Sir GKif{(ci Gricrum luatOtA th»t thers is Jt jhmde of dilTnetm h,4 
the fonner mll^ ilgniq^iVi: " A chstteriiii; (nr iMnufioMl „ ..j Tr"! 

msiei «h« if « .peaker (i.e, whe can epeek)," ^ " - 




STATICAL ANU SOME OTitEH IN' mKDUStASt Si 


(t7t) A ciirioiis coQsfcnictioii occaaiooAJty im&t n^tli in the Punjab 
ia the use of the Past Partieiple ^th hu.ii after the Ageot, fis r A^^am-i 
jaicmJ ml Jcuite ne apne aqa kl HiWiKof ti aiir ma^rika ke ^Ariw 

mare hu^e the m youth the ilog had served it^ maatei well and killed 
a goodly quantity of quarry " ; us iie chiithl Itkhl AwJ hai ^rhe hm 
already written the letter 

Tins is incorrect in gootl Urdii.^ 

(n) It is hoped that the notes given above will prove of practical 
value. They arc, of course^ open to criticism, 

*■ So, too* th& PlAlijfttii COElMradtiCa of puttil^ tlm feabjoel of a Mimplm pasi^?G vwh 
\ n IKg aecuBatlvCp u &tko U^to bowinw^ li cpmctr ia 

Undent Dztlu. 










BENGALI BALLAm 
By W, Sutton Pack 

^ the oceaMOii o! n wedding, a pQjg, or any other festival, it is quite 
a cutitoiTui rv thing for a weD-tO'do man iti Bengal to engage a 
iiitli&k or a jMiuthiilt or party to give a jjeTfomiance or a seriea 

of performances in the courtyard of hb house, where a considerable 
portion of the population of the village aasenililea as an audience, and 
sits, often right through the nighty iisterting to song and speech, dialogue 
and story. It b fpf the most part by means of mich perforruancea that 
a knowledge of the mj'ths and traditions of Hinduism is preseyi’ed in 
the jninds of the illiterate mass of the population of BengaL 

In the y«/ra, which nsually represents scenes from Hindu 
mythology, the players are men and boyfi, dressed and made-up to 
suit the parts t hey play * There is no attem])t at scenery or stage-fitti ngs^ 
and the action is intemipt^d at frequent intervals by the inaster-siEgcr* 
or some other member of the partv% who comments upon, and points 
tlic moral of the story + There b, of course, a certain amount of spoken 
dialogue^ but the most attractive feature oi the is the singing, 
which is accompanied by a baud of niustcians. In fact, the performance 
b in a cnitie fashion operatic rather than dramatic^ and it is upon 
the songs and the music that the attention and criticism of the 
audience are mainly concentmted. 

Ecsi(k^a the parties there were also at one time, though they 
are now^ extinct, bands of miinstrels called hihitmlm who worked up 
the operatic element in the ^aifra^r into a sepamte class of songs^ tiiaually 
describing incirlents in the life of 

Tlie paucftali was given its present form by Dcl^arafht who 
was bom in It b very siitular to the lyihi type of |ierformauco, 

from which it b distinguished mainly by the [peculiar kind of (ioggerel 
in which the songs are tiTitten. Tlie song, or paacAcIfi propeCj is inter-^ 
spersed with choruses sung by a party of aingcra accompanying the 
leader^ In the kabi anti [jcrformances, though they are 

Keminiranmtic, no costumes or disguises arc used. 

Still another class nf entertainment which includes a ballad- 
eleuient is that pro^dded by the kfiiliaic, or profesaional story teller. 
People of this kind are mentioned in the Rdnt£i^*ti?ii, and nnnvbeni of 
kcitfiah are still to he found in Bengal The kalkik tells in vemacnlnr 
prose stories from the Iiyrmatlhhaffavaia, the Ramdifana, or the 
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iI/a*a6Mr«/« nnd bis narrative k interspersed with aonfss, mng 
aonietime. by bnnself, and sometime, by a ,„irtv of singers 
accoiupftnyjng him, " 

The hithai is generally a Iirdht>m», and the leader of a paSchflU or 
ira m party m., aowa.kp. at any rate, a man of more or less etincation. 
Bat, brides to there am to U found in many villages, especially 
-t IJen^l, of qinte illiterate minstreU, The bead of each 

ten r ') ri 

t- ^ itnotvn aa jiwzfe ( ^ mlim Irrmi mJM 

^ ihih,inuiiadaii!i 

PafmJ w r ft^^T W, finm, Jeh, 

Pofan,, or other low castes. They ply their caste trad.. „r occupation 

hen«hWhood^ 

vJZ - 'vmple supply of p«> aml\^to. 

Profca oaal parties are sometimes paid a sum fixe<l in advance 

generally about ten n.pees for one performance. In some eases no five.! 
charge .a rnade, but each member of t he andienco is expected to con 
tnbute a eiv jnee m retuni for the entertainment. The money thus 

St 

m songs of the j«,k party are sung to the accompaniment of cvm^b 
drums, viobns, and nowadays the harmonium 

The son^ arc of the ballad type, and consist of material that has 
been handed down by word of mouth from one generation to an uh 

theT f ^ countries, most valuable information aTm.it 

the end the “simiatnra" 

the songs they used to sing being lost as ™«„„ after ‘ ] ^ T*" 

passing on his material to any siiceesJr f 'without 

i.r. D^u^„ s.,, „h j„„ 
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is doing something to resoue this invAluable materjRl from oblivion. 
In this he lias had the help of o yoimg man named Chandra- 
kumnr De. 

Chandrakumar was hom in a smalt village in tile district: of 
lI>Tiienflingh. His only eduefttbn was received in an elcntentary 
village school, but he had a true poetic instinct and early realized the 
vahie of the rural songs of the Qayans. Some magojsinc nrtieles written 
by him on the subject brought him to the notice of Dr. Sen^ with the 
result that in 1921 he was appointe<l by the University of Calcutta 
to make a collection of these under Dn ?bn^s directions* He has 
travelled all over the countrysiLle, with great penscverancc in the face 
of great obstacles seeking out those who remember the old ballads, 
ft has been the exception lor him to find one man who knows a whole 
poem ; he has had to piece the soup together bit by bit as he has been 
able to recover them from the lips of one and another with whose death 
they would otherwise have Ijcen lost for ever. The first fruits of his 
labours are to be found in twro volumes prepared by Dr. Dme^chandm 
iSep,^ One of these volumes contains the Bengali test of eleven ballads 
rccovereil by Chandrakumar De, and in the other volume Dr. Sen hiis 
given an Knglish paraphrase of the ballads. This paraphrase (it is not 
stnctly a translation) gives a very inadequate idea of the charm of the 
originalj as, no doubt, Dr. Sen himself would be the first to admit. 
In particular it docs not reproduce the artless simplicity of the ballads^ 
which are eomposcil in the Bengali of tlie pGopbp and have nothing in 
common with the Sanskritie vocabulary and the artificial style of such 
poets as Bharatehandm. 

The metre throughout is the common p^i^dr (8-6-S-6). The social 
customs and Teligious outlook reflected in the poems are very different 
from those of orthodox Hindu society. This is particularly notioeabfe 
in the freeilom with which youths are representtsl as making love to 
maidens of an age at which tlie daughter of an orthodox Hindu family 
to-day would lie safely married and hidden away behind the ptirdd. 
Glorification of the Brtlhmai^ priesthood and sectarian proiiagaiidii 
are conspicuous by their absence. Astrologers and soothsayers are 
caricatufed and rtdiculeil and the caste spirit is very little in evidence. 
The explanation of ail this is probably to be found in the fact t hat the 

J LftMrm ikn^ MyfPciLainB, BimUnu Lahiri R^r^h FHlc^^ihip 

Lc^lu™ far ia I wo portfc Ompilcd by INiwi-lumdra Raa B«K[idur, 

B.A.* tXLilt, With * foJ^wonl hy Ihfr Knrl ot Fybli«hecl bv the 

L^nEvemity of Colodiltil, 
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nrea in which theae pocma had their origin was for a long time very 
little, if At all, affectfld by the Hiqciu rex-ival under the Sen kin^, 

Thia part of the country tlevcbped and for many years mnintamed 
a distinctive cnlture of its own, in which one may trace three main 
elemeiite-<>]d Hinduism, as distinct from the Hinduism of the Hindu 
Itevival, Buddhism, anrl an ahori^na] element contributed by the 
Koches, Garoa, and other non-HinJu tribes who are still to he found in 
large numbers in this area. It is this old-world cultnie and outlook that 
ia roflecfced in bullacis. 

One of the most charming of the hallatls tells the storv of 
i'httndTSi'uri and Jaj/Snamfa and their ill-fated love, a story which ir 
Btdl known and sung in one form or another all over Jiastem Bengal 
Accorfing to the “ signature ” at the end of this poem it was compid 
by Aai^mieAond, probably Na,jSf>chund G/tof, who is said to have lived 
m the beginiaing; of tbc Bcventeenth century- 

ChandrStxtT, herself is an historical chanmtor. She was the daughter 
■ >1 a ^ruAmnii called who about 1575 wrote a Mantisar 

Bhiisan or .Manammn»gal in the composition of which Chuttdrdeall 
bere^lf collaboruted witb him. 


Perhaps the best way in which to give the English reader some idea 
of the charming simplicity of the poem will be to give an Eavlish 
translation of some parts of it, Ko attempt has been made to rhvme 
the lines as in the original, but the metre ha-n been reproduced as' far 
as that is possible in English, and the version seems to be nearer both 
to the spirit ami to the meaning of the Bengali poem than the more 
prosaic paraplirnse of Dr, Sen. The poem opens in tliaraatle form 
Vhandrdi'<iG, who may be thought of as a girl in her ’teens has coma 
tlie early morning to the edge of a tank to gather flowers for her fath 
to use in the w orship of .Vito, There she meets the yonth Jaudtianda 
who jft also giithcHtig flawcRi. ' 


CflandbavatI 

Who &TV you who break bnnebe:^;, 
You who pluek the blossoniR 
Of th^ cliaznpil and nilge^vat^ 

Orowing romid this poud^ sir? 

JavInakda 

Tll 0 ^t^ is. your hqmo^ youder my home ■ 
'Twixt them flow^ the river. 

Tell me, maiden, why you gather 
Ciarlaudfi of the jasnuae. 






batj^ads 


CHAXDBAVATf 

1 have come tlii& momiBg carl? 

Here to gather fiowera 

For my fathcFp when he woraJiipK 

I IS the shrine of ^tm. 

poocix BOW ossiUBOS a tuirrati ve fomir 

^ they pluck the choicest blosaon^S' 
Pluck the erarJet j£tba. 

Juyauartda gathers fiowete, 

Lays them in her basket, 

.Many kinda of flowers they gather 
MatigohU and champd^ 

Aud the choicest jagaunc blosisoins^ 
MallikQ and ffiUhti ; 

And they pluck apafajita 
Aud the fair atfr^i^ 

Gather all the flowers and blossoms^ 
light and happy hearted. 

One by one. as days fly past thein, 

Every luoni and evcB 

Thus aloQo they gather flowers. 

With ne eye to see thenu 
While the maiden Chandmvatl 
Plucks the jasmine bloasoiit^ 

Her couipauion Ja^nanda 
Bends the branches downward. 

Till one day ihe gathers flowclfs. 

With them weaves a garland. 

On the neck of Ja^tuitada 
Throws the garland gaily^ 

Ja^nanda writes a letter 
To the luaidcD GAarnfro, 

Writes a letter ou a flowerdeaf, 

Just a little letter/ 

Ib his letter Ja^nanda 

Tells bis heart 'a great longing-^ 

** EvcTj ever plucking flowers 
You are weavdug garlands 
On the garlands you have woven 
,!Vil alone Tm weeping. 

Darksome grows the hlossouied bower 
When you leave moj maiden. 

* In thp cngiluU " an ejnstli- of two ntiJ a hmU fcUm 
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AE 1 1 dare not t^U you. 

Dare Dot tell you, maiden; 

All ray secret love and longing 
Words can never utter. 

Stem and piona is your father, 

High and holy-mi tided, 

YoUi hifl daiighterp 
Are hLfl precious treasure* 

1, an orphan live all lonely 
In nij nnclo^a homestead* 

How can I pour out my secret 

Tell you all ray tongiiig f 

Frotn the d^y when first 1 saw you, 

Saw yonr fooe so mqoolike^ 

From that day I walk distracted, 

Maddened by your beauty. 

What is in your heart t 0 toll mo^ 

Ted me truly, raaiden. 

AU T have to you I offer, 

II yourself you givo me* 

From to-day with you FI] gather 
No moK^ flowers nnd blus^ms. 

Distant lands 1 seek, 0 maidon. 

Far away T wander. 

But if you to hope would bid me, 

Write to me a letter; 

At your feet, a slave, 0 maiden, 

I will stay for ever.” 

At their next meeting Ja^n^nda hands the letter to CAandrdfoH, 
and she ties it in the comer of her and when her father k bu^y in 
the worship of praying the god to send a worthy bridegroom lor hi.s 
daughter, she hides herself in her room to read the letter, weeping 
tears of mingled joy and sorrow. She WTites a reserved and non- 
committal answer ; idie is but a girl, and what can she say ? But all 
the while she is praying to the gods to grant her Ja*jamnda as a 
husband. She semis her reply to the youth, but does not herself go any 
more to the pond to meet him or to gather Rowers, bui: eonteats her¬ 
self with those growing in the courtyard of the house. Meanwhile 
a ghotuk, or match-mater, calls onBamda^ and proposes Jag^nmdo 
as a fliiitahb bridegroom for his daughter. The astrologers are called 
in, and after consulting the horoscopes of the two voung people and 
examining their palms, they solenmly declare that a'happier marriage 
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So 


wfiH nuvor ludi^t-ecl fay the planets—a ratfaer had niiscalciilatioa in view 
of the subsequent coujrse o| events. For nieAHwhile Jafjdfianda has 
seen a beautiful Miisulnisu girl at a bathing on the l>aiik of the 
River Suudhd^ andj forgetting all about ChandrdvaH, has fallen so 
completely in love with her that for her sake he gives up home aud 
caste and alL 

The nows reaches Chandrdi^ and her father only on the very eve 
of the day bxed so confidently by the astrologers for her maTtiage. 
For many days to all uronnd she seemed like one turned to stone, but 
night after night she spends m weeping over the tender memories of 
the post, and her shattered hopes. In cotirso of time fmah offers of 
marriage are made on behalf of one youth after anotherj but she 
declares that she has vowed she will never wed. 

Marriage offers come in plenty 
Come from jii&ny places; 

Batii.Hidjls sits gravely pondering 
One by one these offers. 

But the maiden Chandravatf 
SjTeaks thus to her father, 

** In this life 111 never marry 
1 will die a maiden. 

All my thoughts I give to ; 

At his feet III worship. 

Father* grant me &>rrow-strieken. 

This request I proffer^ 

So the father grantif her prayer 
Saying to^hbt daughterp 
** Worship In hia service 

Write a ^ 

One day there cornea to Chandrdmtt, as she is busy with her worship 
of Sim and her work ou the Edmd^ana, a mesaeriger Iieariug a. letter 
of confession and penitence from. Ja^dnand^f who begs for a last sight 
of her before he goes to cneet bis death. She consults her father and in 
accordance with his advice replies defusing to eee the youth. But later 
he comes to the Siva temple^ where she is meditating and praying and 
caUa to her to open the door. Absorbed in the tmnce-like devotion of 
she does not hear him ; so ho tiiMm the r«Ml blossoms growing 
beside the temple and with their juice writes upon the temple door 
this farewell letter 

^ Thsj Rdmat/a^ ChfHfiniivit \s riilS in exifftmee. It hunc-ivr bwii |iHnled, btit 
it is wMoly known wmin^t the wonvn of ttfl district Rn<I n iEui.niis/rij^pt 

copy of it h^Jt boon sKUrtd for the Libruy' of Ihfi Cdli^-alta UmTcrmty. 
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BRNKALI toALLAJJJ^ 


“ Pkjniflte of my happy chUdh^Hxl, 

O my yoiith*8 companion, 

Chandreitatt, jfTant me paixlon. 

For the wrong 1 did yon. 

Since yon could not grant the prayei 
Prayed by one so wicked 
I to you, my Chandmmfl, 

Bid good'hr e for evor.^* 

f7A<iw/rfltYi/i reads the message 
AVritTen by her lover. 

And she deems the shrine polluted 
By the sad iiijtcriptioji. 

In her ariiv^ she takes her pitcher. 
Walks down to the river, 

There to bsithe and make atonoineut 
In the holy wateiy. 

Weeping, wwjiing Chandramtl 
\\ ftlkn down to the riv’er 
As the mighty tide innisLing 
Brims the 1)ank« before her. 

To the riverside all lonely. 

Lonely comes the nmiden. 

There the corpse of Jat/Hnatuln 
Floats upon the water. 

Ah. how fair he was to look on ! 

MoonlJkc in hia beauty! 

Like a fuU moon f{Dnt;ng aadir. 

Floating on the water. 

And without an eyelid’s flicker 
There all speechless stood she. 

As in tmnee she gazes on him 
By the silont river. 


"All our laughter, all our weeping 
Is a dteum," sings N^ySiwMlml. 
Ah 1 the mtrow of each Wm 
How cjiu otliers iindcrataud ^ ” 



ballad literature of the worlds 


"“‘ny vanished or fn&t- 

are tD therttseJvea 

w the tcoaaury of the 


cany out jjig intention 


IjaU^s, for, apsjt 




A SELECTIOX FJiOM THE T’ENG SJJU HV VlfOV TZU 
WITif COMMKXTAhY HY VUU JiSI 

Tiaiislat««l fiom the C‘hiaese with exj.lodatory not<d by 
J. Percy Brcck 

Chou Tzu’s Tkxt 

m ± 

’• ii« K 2. 

-xm m -TC, ¥4 tc Jft i-aiE as •&. 

'«• %• ia tt .£ tt ,Mc m 

sMi w m m ^ 411 = 

# # (ll., ^ z s ^ 

7C lilt Z M ^1) fl-. ||£ Z '& 

'■"■ -Xu ^ ^ z w. 

Tkuth I 

I, Trutli ^ is the IimilnmcjitAl attribute of the Samt. 

IL It h said, “ Great id the Principle of Origin mdJeated byOA^enj® 
from it all thiji]^ deriv*e their beginiiiiig ** ■ here Truth id preeonted to ua 
as it i& at ltd souree. 

III, It IS said, “ It id the law of C’A^en, by its changed and trans- 
foniiations to in\]>art the Xatuie and Decree in their perfection to 
each individual thing '' ; here Truth is preaenteJ to na as it b in itd 
accompIidhmcnL 

IV, Thus Truth, in its beginning and in its consummationi ia 
the pure and spotless, and the supremely good. 

V, Therefore it b said, " The alternation of the negative and positive 
modes is what is temieti Moral Ijiw ; the efllnx which ensues is Good¬ 
ness ; the resultant entity is the Xature.” 

\ I. The principles of Origin and Developinent are the procession of 
Truths the principles of Utility and Potentiality arc its retrocession. 

VH. Great is the 17! ^ Here is the true source of the Xatune and 
the Decree 1 
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1 . 


2. Jtt 


JH 

5. tt 


Jt Qlu Hst*s foStJlESTARV 

M<= ^ :t X M H ^ M :t 

IE A ff >fr ±.. ifti A :i: Bf Ja ^ 

4s tti 3^3 Ja Jt « fig ^ Jt rfii a. Jit H i: 
«i (BJ t?} as. wS fill Bf Jfi ^ 4, 

.b - ^1 ^ Ja BI :i:,.«: ffi fk dt 

3S «. 75 ^ iS i: m ^ ^|L, iin, *& 4. ft. U 
m iii ± VC, iliir W Jfc Ja JS iifr 7 i 
9! ifc Hi i>ji m ik A ill vK ;5: Ti «i , 

ep W # 4 . 

tk^ H ift @ ft:, M Si dt Bf IW 

± iE.0 M>J 9! j!ft iS: if(i * js ^ ^ ^ ± 

^ K bP 4, 

, ~s m 4i m ^ M itt is ^ ^ m nit tt 

W 3^ Bl ;5: >f: as, At vr; # ai 4 

iff: M K5. 4» ?g jifi) "F :|[- 4, Bf jy ^ 

I*- " Fli :?So ^ 4, Tfli .b 4, jifi, 6li 9! ::^ 

3I1 4j % ,^0 Sft ^ !7/ liJo jfii >t Bf (lit ^ 

an 4, ^ ji<j 9! ^ :^r tr,* M fim fi ± 

Ifeia Fft SJ 4, si ^ m 4i-> SK H'J % p 
tt ma ±e. 3t,ff 

ino ?JE ifi, lEo jX .lEd ft' :3: PR te 4, a * 

2 J« ffi) W fit 45^0 i>f i: JH 4 , ft[ 
tt ^3 

^ M ft :^l t|. ^ ijj n p 

A ^ rf ^ ^ 3^ ss Sfe ff0 — n^ ~ 

5" it :ff: IR M -43 

1, Truth is the absolute rmUty, entirely ffee from fulaitv I,, U th f 
perfect ethical imnciple imparted by Heaven and received by tj 

All men poareM it, b„t the wiutlLuewof the Saint is heeaij^. . 
embody it in iiA conip1etcii.ew. Note : This work and the Ih t 

Supreme I’ltinuite are mutiiaJiy explunaton- ■ what in tl.„ t 
the Supreme TTltimate L. here tern^ Truth. ^ 


6, 7c 


i . 1^ 


2. These two acaieucefl are eited from the I'P to illi]str»i^ *i 
statement. The CT'^s hesafrmmreprescnta the perfect 1 ' prwcdmg 

18 Btreujjth, the distinctive attribute of Hea%'eii, Th ^'^’tMjantng 

Principleol Origin which is the law of CHUkh, and whence^^ftr^^^”*^^ 

il^h® de^vo 
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their bejffinning, as the principle of resHtj which flows Mki? a river from its 
Boarce, aiitl is inipartisl to nian. This is what in thw Dkgrom is temied the 
enercy of the positive mode. 

3, 1 his rjiiotatioti also is from the 1The Tliccree is Tmth as inLjjarteJ 
hy Heaven^ the Nattire is thht same Truth as receivt*t| hy the creature ; • 
and hecniiae, aa the passage states, owing to the opemtions of Cliitn every¬ 
thing receivea the Sature and Decree in their perh^ctioo, this principle of 
reality becomes the controlling priaciph': in each lEidnidua] thing. This is 
what in the Diagram ss termed the inert la of the negative mode* 

"J, ^Vhat Heaven imparts and what Hie ert?ature reoeivoa is the ultiinate 
principle of reality which is absolutely good and pure. 

fp* Also cited from the The negative and iwaitive morles are the 
Ether and pertain to the materia^ but that wliieli causes them to alternate 
Is a principle and belongs to the immAteriai Moral Law is a principle. 

The expression. '* the eflliix wliicb ensues '* refera to the nioiiient of 
till' enuination of the Ether before anytldng ia /orined i and the sUtement 
that this is goodness refers to the moment when the operation ot I^aw has 
begun, but before there is any jeaultant entity. The statement ie a 
description of the positive mode — Truth at it-a aource. 

The ex|»res5ion, *^the resulUnt entity refers to the indiviihial I^eing 
after it is formed ; nnd the " Nature "* is Law as it is after it has beconie 
the inhezimt principle in that individual beings The stateirient is a 
description of the negative m^xle — Truth in its accomplishnientr^ 

0. FKnn^ Li^ ChSng, the principleii of Origin, Bevelopmeiit, 

l-=tility^ and Potentiality, are the four sttrihutea of Ch*ien* The term 
procesaiod ” nefera to the going forth of Truth and it* impartation to the 
creature, and corre*i>ond9 to the goodnm which euRues “'of the preceding 
section. The term retroeesgion^^ refers to the reception of Truth 
and its assimilation by the creature^ and corresponds to the resultant 
nuttirc These four principles are the natuLte-priucipIes of the Five 
Agents representerl in the Diagram^ 

7, Yi mean* interc^hange or akernatiun. Just oa the diagrams of the 
Yi Vhitfg and the var^ring positions of the individnsl lines in each hexagram 
are due to the interchange of the strong and weak lines, so theinteiehauge 
of the Two Modes and the consequent sll-pervading o|>erations of the 
principle of reulity throughout the universe, so that the Nature and Deerev 
am both imjMirtecl to and received by the creature, originate in this Yi 
or Flux.^* 

Notes 

The AiLthcKT, Ct™ Tun-k wKcmo dl^rmiy muae was Ucn-lmk w** Ihe rmindrr of 
Iho S^liool of pliilwopli>', of rblcb Cba Zlai wbiA tke fliuil ^xpomnl. Lion-luu 
wu bum m the jetkt A.P. At (ho ftgP of 30 Cb'^aS Hbo sud 1 bucjune bis 

pupilflL Tkeso two bruthori band^ rai the lOAiihingv off thtir Mjutcr to pontcbrity in 
two warkfl wktob tbej edited Mild wbo^h meU ataJI OXtSiit, thu oae a dugnoi entitjed 
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Tht Diayram (>f tie SuprtiM with « motiOKrmph eotillfd Diagram a/tite 

Sitfnmi I'Uimale ExptaintH, ftrtd the othrr Tung SHu, ftlm eatird Tuug 1 Shu, or 
r4/ Cvmpittt lutf rpnnalion of the Canon of Changta (itMc J. l» BmcE, CAii /Jji unH 
Si» Xfo^trii, phnp, ii). Thp Betcctjon hrW BiEen m from iho latter o| the two works. 

Both works arEpublisfaixl in in the ^Vjrj>t^Ntno//'Ai£MaifiA^(^ ^ JU A>. 
□riDthoXh'9e«{(f^ ^ bern tfBfuil«t«d intoFionirh hv 

Ch, 4e Hirln {VKerir Philowpkitiut UocUtm «tr fa and into Corman hy 

Wilhrlm tirubc dtx VtA Ui, mi! Ca itCx CommtnUtt*. etc.}. 

‘ Tl.e word ho™ trnnsintod Truth » the (Wmo os that whkh in the DofJfint 
of tk« V«,» ie by ^e m Sincerity. Ko Honjj-Mvng, however, i„ Jifc, 

trai^tion of the roinic work. odopU the rendorinji Tmth. rt fa to the te*, hiiyr of (hi* 
work, the^^tnne »/the Jfena, thet ljen-h«i nferii.aiMl pnHienlArlvtn thepoJifiUtv in 
e^p XX. la, whteh fxu tmnnhtru thus r “ Tmth i. the Jaw of God.' Ae^uiJIotJth is 
aw Ian of man. Ho who intuitiveIr apprelwnda Inilh is ohe who. without elforl 
hits what in tiphl. nnd wEthont thinkinf; undeixtnuifa what he went* to know ‘ wliwie 
life u ewilY and natUfUlEy in harmony with mn™] l*w. Sueh a one M whmt we rail a 
«iut Of a man of divine nature/' (Ku HunKmlnp. Co^urt^Li/r. p. 37.) Uompan, 
alao ehapii. xxn and XK¥I of the elawie (ih|d., pp. ^5, j;). ' 

* CM'ten II tEin Hret of the afxty-fnur hextijp^onm in the Cunoa of Chnaat* ComiKUed 
enlirelr of the umtivided. .t»nt; line* it i* *™iholiea1 of Heaven a* O^ id the ^ 

»pt-«nt^ by A-un. eompo^i rntiMy ol the divi.M weak 

C* // n ^if* ‘‘ “ tb® malo element in tialnre. fK» 

CAu liMi ffKii lU* J/rt4feP“Jlr p. ^ 

* By b,.lh Gmbe ami do Hark, '■ Yi '■ i* underetood to refer to tin, clande of lha- 

name, the "/ Cfamirc*. a* in the eloaing pentenoo of the Tai f/bi Ta YAicI 

iDmg^mof (*e ,9«p™r t Explaiurd), in which ft la undoubtedlv ihe ctlic 
that m referml to, and I have my«!f «, tmiiakted it in Chu H,i and Hi. 
p 131. He„. apparenlly. il i. not the ehtwue hut the t'. iioejf that i* meant mt ii 
m«n.fe.ljy thecoee in the oentenev fd|hn.ia„. wheev tin, J i. Chan«r or Flu* faV.id 
to hr the aouiee ' of the Nature and nrcrce, Chu H,i here explain, V, . J .v t 
refCTTiiif' to the J p" itself, whemav in hla eommentary on the Tai Chi Ta 
he dchntlely >t*toa that the won! there lefoni to the elo^e » J 1 A4uo 

» . Cbiug, Imp. ed., bk. IX. f. 2 i .'Jnrred Boo*, ^ ,k, Earl vo| xvi p £ 13 ^ 

* Chn ifai elsewhere (in the (fc „„ , -The «nr« fa „oe, the river noai„- 

fr^m t he acMiTce diviijica lata sitreanu aiipI jiTulcte " (At jfH Jk yc > i, ’ , 

V" ^ *" f»'lirid4nl men ^nd thi£ ’ '* 

1 1 CAmp, Imp. erL, bk. xiii, f. 1 1 ; .ttierf?f ftjofa <,/,*, Eort vot a-, 

■ Thus the sentence. " The altenmtion of the nejsative and lioidtiivv ^ 

U termed Moral Law, ' applhw to both the •(•tempts whieh^r^^e^, 

ceminK Truth os it in at iU »oun». .ml the other a* it i» Jn ifa i. 

the sentenee, •' The eflin* which ensue* I» goiKlnem," exulaliu thn f ^ *“*”"* ! "bii® 

statemenU only, and the aentence, "The rewillanl entitv ia the ‘b®»« two 

Hence there ore three alagea in the svolutifm of the indit-klual he* 

prucusa, and the reeult. The aouree j» Mural Law, the urf th« 

the internal allcrnatingr movement in the AlWilute. The resultant'^ I 

is the law of exEsterw* inherent in the individual hctrui. Th- **'»hich 
fmm the Ahoolute Bcinit ensuing upon Eta altemaling movemenl^^T*** ** 

■ be source and tire trsullant entity. And this efBux^Jniinanpi t •wtween 

ereative ami transrormioit. life.yiving and liresuilainirif,.^jj, wh'd*"'* *‘** l*'^»diug, 
is no other Force at work in the evolutiiMmry preceus hut ainiTj””^ J5<>™lne»ia - 

* Finiw, Utng, Li, Vhfng. *Pe the limt four wonLi in thet'anr^ S'l^lums, 

the four SI tributes of Heaven a* svmholited in the CA';.. . Theya,, 

h^KOgmm. atngUx^o 
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iai)aningi, “ bauty " | mcl " d«i-elOpiiKiit " f jg ). Hcn^ the ktter mailing if 

uppenUMt, Li U ■* utility '■ In the lensc at fdatitatiDa to the end for which ft thitur ia 
itLL^ndiid, 

*• That ia, Jmth returning npm itwlf in order lo rcalbc itaelf in Ihe imlirklua] 
being. 

" Vi^. Ldtto* J%htecmacuHa, and Wisdom. 

t* It luu been ^thoWn that Ihfi Wiitence in the Yi CAin^, " The cHlux which cnauca 
« gOftlji™," expmflefl the ill pcrvadiiiijr opeiation of Hmvfti'i Jiunil Law, and ila 
lEnpftrtatioti to the crefltnre; thta ist tho EhicpWr The ** Tbn rcmiltanl entity 

ia the Xatun?,'" rt-fEra to the rsoeptian qf thU Nime pHocIpIo bj the creature and ita 
erabodim-ent in mat47{Al fonn ; arwl ill tbia aapoct of tt tha priiHriplp ia tanned the 
Kat tire. And ainet Ihia jiriiK'ip'lef which in tho otic caee ia cailiDd the iJecrco and in the 
other the KaturPf ia the dmuiatiofi whleh enauca upon the iiltCrchan^ (yi]i of the 
Two ModCtfK the y*' Ew aaid to ha the iiotir™ of tita Katurc and D^rew 
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I. Sdntlincis nifty be exprfstscd in tho one word, Truth. 

II. Tnitk is the rtiot uf tlio Fivts Cardinal Virtues and the source of 
all the fSuljsirliAry Virtues.* 

IIL Truth ui repoac ia unknowable ; ® it ia when it bactive that it 
lieeooica cognizable.^ In repose it is simply the ultimate, the principle 
of rectitude; but in activity it becomes luminous also and can he 
Intel lectuall}’' apprehended. 

IV. The Five Canlinal ^'i^tues and all the Subsidiary Virtues, if 
Truth be absent from them, arc iiotliing ; they are peiv'erted, obscimdy 
and oljstrueted, 

V* Truth, therefore, is without effort. 
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VI. But ttough m itself moat easy of performance, in practice it 
ia found to be difficuLt, 

VII, If, however, it be grasped with rceolution and firmncaa, all 
difficulty disappeara. 

VIIL Thciefore it is said, " If for one day there be the omstery of 
self and the return to right principle the whole Knipiie will bo restored 
to the practice of Tjovo,” * 

Chu Hsi's Coumestary 

1. A ± m Ja ^ 4 Jit « flg ilij Go fill f?f 

± ^ ti 4= 

a. 3 l 1?r, t IS Sfl f/f Ji if Z 4. W iu W 
& Q z m. z 4. ■gf jffi m K -n; 
r- ifii ft' if w .^o 

:v Af ifn (So W m pti » 4 e Jfi ^ 1 & ifii Z 
lif Jfo Sti ifi) Wo M # =e ft M ft- 4o in 

jt rq ^ m m z =fj If. AP St fl«j 3t IE M 11 ^ m 

^ nji Sil :« w 4 , 

M a‘l 31 ft ^ m :JC ffo sir S(I ^ i« M % 

^ 4o fiP ffij ^ jEo te ?fPo ilfi lUJ ^ & 

m .a 'M. 

n. mm m m — r- ms. ^ n b ifij tt 

*i* ie 

fi Sr se a tk A m n z ik »o 

7. m W ± Sfi ^ ;2: ik Z <f Z (AJ, 

fl’J A fS fit # Ite. 

a jSi ± e Ito ru th 3E ^ T Z S fl 4. jSfi 3t ^ 

ft " S rfi] £feo -It ^ M ^ T Jff fit 

± « jtt *J fto 

1. What muitea the saint to be a saint is neither moro nor leas than tJiu 
perfect cmbodiuieot by him of tliJs principle of reality, which ia Chou Tau's 
Diaffmm is termed the Supreme Ultitiinte. 

2 . The Five Cardinal Virtuesarc lo^-e, rightcouanGas, recawace, wiadom 
and sincenty, the nature-prineijdca of the Five Agents, The subat-Iiarv 
virtues include such vjrtuea as filial and fraternal devotion, lovultv, and 
fiddity, and correspond to the mjTiad forui,,in nature. When the printipli, 
of reabty has fidl play the Five Cardinal Vittuea are perfected and the 
Hiibeidiaiy virtrica ftfe ctrUivitttfld. 
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3 meh there Ls inertia there » the negative mode. But Truth m 
fact ia never nonexistent («-«). The word used to evyreas the sUte 
in which Truth is not manifest.^ Wiien enerijj-tube* the 1*^*“ ^ 
then there ie the positive mode. This does not mi-an. however. t!mt Troth 
then comes into existence, bat that Truth then l^ecomea cogn.zab^ . and 
to this the wo«i is u^. When Truth m the rtute of mert^ 

and unknowable (^u) it is siinply the uUinurte f 

leetitude; when it ia In the stale ol enetRj' and eog.iixabtc (ipi) it la 

lummonAandcanbeintelleetnullyapprehendwl. «rid 

t. Without Truth the virtues have no reality. -As has b»n 
" Without Truth nothioK can exist.” ‘ Applying this M to the state¬ 
ments of the preceding paragraph, to Ire in repose and withont reerttnd 
ia to 1« i»ervert.Kl. to be active and at the aamo time non-luminona and 

inappn.-hcn3il.Ie is to he obKciired and obstruc^. 

5 Where Truth exists all the natorol princijdes of rectitude are prewnt, 
not one i 3 lacking. Thii.s, in their oi.emtion there lU no ne«Hor though ^ or 
effort, but 3 ,«.ntancously and naturally they accord w, h Mor^ ^ 

6 The prindplc of reality is siiontaneDiis and thendorft cosy of 
performance, but it is captur.^1 hy hunurn perr orsity and so becomes 

diflicult. , . 

7. Resolution is deter. nination in action, charsctcnstic of the jw 
mode J (irnium is steadfastn«« in d<«ision. ehaiacterMtic of n^ _ 
mode With the courage bom of determination and the strt-ngth bom of 
ateadfastness human pervemity lias no imwer to rnb us of that spontaneity 

of action which is the natural property of Truth^ 

S To put away one's own selfishness and follow after Divine Uw , 

the most difficult thing to achieve in the government of the ^ 

if for one single day. at tlie very springs of .f 

deternduation in it. accomplishment, the ix-sult will be no t -n be 
n^stomtion of the Empire to the practice of I>ovi^ fr« from iliffletilty 
will the task f.ecome through resolution and fiminesa. 

KoteS 

' Lit. ■■ th» hundfwl V*rifli« ot eemdwt.” 

I lit, ** ' 

a LEt, CKiittfllt/' 

1 t !««- -rf «.!»•"«• “ " >■ •' f'" 

that when in rtJK** they hate «*«d to be tit ?E /t ® ' 

t Jtolrioe o/f»« it i. «id that Tmth i* iriHii«t the 

rhe r, .... Which, retentn. to 
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(CUnge OT FliiJt). iMyi, * It U ttall ati 4 trithdiit moTvniBiit.' *’ ( Fi Imp. «^.p bk* 
jlr, t J1 ? ^oer^ Booh of tu Ew$^ toI. xit^ p, 370). AltlKm^ th^^ prlnei|ijti of Tedit/ 
in Its dp 0 smtidn GompdbM botb mcmiiiBot usd Tat, \U ewurtuLl mivtAaoe ii vitbout 
WJtiTitjf ^ bk. L iaj. Ch'm FbUM Uliutimt«fl tikui s Tbd anliurv 

SQtn i« like » trinilinr wbo udddA to bwp bis ajM OH the track in onkf tq wilk iti Ihe 
centco^ Tha Siinit id Like the man who do« not need to w hie e^rea Ip tliia wav. but 
netuially stiikna the midille of tha Jnoad (te :*: ^.bk.ij. tr. ii-isj.' 

• Cho Hai ad4a (m the % ** Heolbing how e«j.j of pcffonoftiico Truth fi 

in itealfp wo ihaEI benoolala in the fimctico of It: mLiziog how diiEooLt U may become 
«e afaal! be aiaadfut In our Gnnntjui of piir|3ooe. ^\1th *iic|i rwlulOiicssi tmi 
ftnniHiu what difficulty can thens be 7 j|| ^ hk, f, fB), 





S0.1/K ifA'S OS INDUS itCSlC 

By S. G. Kasherb 
I 

M USIC ia the nBtural expiesaion of maa’s fecUnjia, It expresses the 
sublime and beftiitifiil inJiereat is mail* It comes sjjontaneoaaly 
to all pefsoas ia all ooaditioos at fill times aad la all countries. “ The 
very fact of musical iitteraace,” sfays Sir Huliert Ferry, iaiplies a 
genuine expansion of the nature of tlic humflii being and is in a vnrj'iBg 
degree & trustworthy revelation of the particular likings, tastes, and 

sensibilities of the being that gives vent to it.” 

• + * • 

Music has been in great favour with the Hindus from the earliest 
times. Evea the Vedas (the Hindu scriptures) treat of this divine nrt.. 
The enormous e.xtent to which the Hindus have cultivated this scieace 
is proved by their attainment in it. But, unfortuBstely, the master- 
piece on this *' science and art combinefl tho Oandharva A'edn, is 
lost, and relcrences to it in Sanskrit literature alone peniaia to point 
to the essentini principles on which the Hindu science o£ music was 
based, 

* * • • 

In India, like all other Bciencea end arts, miUiic waa develoi»d to 
the full seven notes, even to half and quarter notea, ages ago. Inda 
led ia music, inatmmcntal and vocal, m well as tii doncing and in 
drama. 

Many Westemera labour under the idea that Indian music is nothing 
but mere noise. That there is no rhyme, no rhythm, and no hariaony 
in it. But if they experience a little, if they have patieoce and if they 
lend D sympathetic cor, they will hnd that there is rhytiic, there ia 
harmony, and that it is a highly developed and 6 yHteniati 2 e<l art, 

* * * * 

There are several books w ritten on Indian music. The oldest authors 
of the exist iug books ore NVtrod, Bhorot . Hanuman. These sages have 
built the system on the scanty materiaJ they found in the Gandliarva 
Vetla, w'bich is lost. The Sntyashiistro of Bbamtu belongs to the fifth 
century a.d., the Sangit Ratniikar of Samngadeva iwlongs to the 
thirteenth, while Sangit Parijiita of Ahobal Pandit is as recent n* 
belonging to the eighteenth century. Quite recently there hiive been 
several books by Indians and by Europeans in English and in 
veraaciilar IflnguAgBa' 
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ir 

nere »re two priodp&l syatenu or whools of music in ladk. One 
the or Kamatic system, au(i the other, called Hindusttani 

M ool. The first » confined to the south and east, while the latter to 
the north and west of lodia. The Kamatie is quite pure and unaffecte.! 
hy any foreign lufluenee. the Hindnsthani school has gone through 
™iiy p , It La chiefly dominated by Persian music, which had 
^ mtr^uced into the land by Mohammadai., As a result of that 
mfluenee its original purity is lost to a certain extent, yet in the style of 
Bongs (com^itiona) knoun as Dhnipad. Dhamfir, Prahaudha etc 
one may still find the pure .Vryan (Hindu) style. The Karnatic sUtS 

““'’““kMi »ro» that .7 tie 

Bkai.lnatii. The two syttenw Me, k lome porate. i.e. in i»,Ik i„ 
r, " ‘‘“'“I’W™ of Shiofi 

«. The Kamatic system pays much atteution to the strictneaa 
of .Me ,1., Hindoelheoi ie keeo„„„,w„ tU. 

« fK, 


T ‘‘ " “ • oollectiw term 

.mb™.ng tto vocl musie. tat™,..,., ^ 

VoMl mmo, bemg th. chief „m„og th, thm oommeod. the 2' 

M.r;r2“ o"z27,:i,r - 

Jh^^ee™ oom, ced fot porpmee, ete 7 h“ r«I 

The group of iheee leveo ootee ij died s,pt«ha (octavel Th 
human vo.ee bemg capable of eiapag ia threi oetaL th. 
euptobw are oamml aimidra flower); madhva fmiddl.i j ^ 
^her). Bvet, f„dia. iacrtmwa. eaa pmdi: Sf^vl' 

These notes are equivalent to 

* ® ^ e a b 

^ ^ ga ma pa dha Id 

Out of these seven notes the sa (cl and »» 
or Aebala timMovable) ; that is they are ne1tht7 
flattened. The test of the five notes, ri. ga ma X 
can be medified, flat or sharp. The ma (f) l«com;sha;p wW 
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while ri, ga, ni (d, e, a, b) become flat. The shuddhn {pure) scale 
l& the same aa the EuiopeaD major ecale from aa to sa (c to c). 

There are pariiul tones calle<] shnUics betweeR these not;es. The 
subject: of shinties is complicated, and artists and scholars have 
disputed over the number and djatfibution of these ahrutieas. The 
generally accepted number is twenty-two, and their distribiition is :— 
sa ri ga ma pa dha in 

0 d 0 f g a b 

4 3 2 + 43 2 

The measurement of these shruliet ia that two shnitie^ make a 
just semi-tone, three a nunor-tone, and four shruiks make a major tone. 
There are three Orm^ua (colJectioii of notes) with seven 3turchhands 
(atring of notes) each, and >j/iV (mode). The idea about the Grdnui, 
wurctifianu, and jdii belong to the past. The present system has 
discarded these distinctive features of the art. In olden times the 
tirdnia show'ed a group of notes, the Marchhand gave the lowest note 
of the string chosen from the Grama, and the Jdti gave a character to it 
{mode). 

The present method had been practised several centuries, ft has 
been evolved out of the confusing maag of Grdma, .^fitrchhand^ etc* 
The line of demarcation betw^een the present system and the past lies 
in the Shaiija tuning, which has superseded its rival the Dhaivat 
tuning. It requires no acquaintance of ^hnUtt^, or their distribution. 
It requiros the correct knowledgeof the order of major and minor tones 
in every scale. The Mhadja or m (c) is the basic note; the starting point 
of all scales, and all other notes rise relatively in proportion. 

The Gramas were three in number. Rhadja grama, Madhyania 
grama, and Gandhara grama. The Gandham grama is sung only in 
heaven, the sa and ma grilmiu arc sung on earth. The difierence of 
ahniti intervals make the difference of grama. The intervals of sa- 
grilma arc : — 

m ri ga ma pa dha ni 

4 3 2 4 4 3 2 

c d e f g a b 

'Sow, if pa (g) is bivcred by one shniti and dha (a) is raised bv one, 
that makes Mai^lhyania-grama. The inter^ab of iladhyama'griliiia 
are:— 

ma dha ni n ga 

4 3 4 2 4 3 2 

f g a b c d e 
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Thjs Madhyatua Grama in atadja grama equivalents will be 
sa ri ga ma dha nj 

4 3 4 2 4 3 2 

T ^ « a b 

In ndjurting the notes of the Uadhyama Griinia, the pa (g) i, to };e 

o^ered by one ahniti; the interval between ma ff) and pa (g) ia of 
four shmties. This is a major tone and quite a wide interval. The 

tw'^IHf th— ^^iT meaaunjment of one shmti, 

therefore thia is calJefi the 

th.^1** Madhyama Gruma Lave seven notes, but 

he mter,.als are different. To comf^e a melody in either 0^;^ a 

certain range mi^t be selected out of the string of notes. This act was 
Wn .« ^e choice of Murehhana. The SJuichhana was a scale 
^stii^nshed by ,ts lowest note. Each Grama having seven notes to 
tho octave, each had seven Miirchhanls. 

T. tk«t tb,„ ^ 

ol droD,. At pr««,iit they hev. the drone oI on (e) »„d „ 

or of .. (e) .„d m. (0. .„d .11 ecnlee on, mad. t. eton (,1 „ S T 

« on «„y method making „ many «*!., .f did.„„, ,j’J 

iTn^h'. 


Th.« "“ Vp. ore having fret, to them 

Thom nhicl, mqmm no ehUtiog of the f„l, J 

(iminovabk) Bnt sonm hnve fewer frets which arc ehifted m,d adiu«.d 

according to the requiPement of the Efiga. Instruments of rl,i.. , 

called clioin (with frets movable). The Sts are 

way. The open wire on which the melody U played is tuned to th ^f 

of ^rfect fourth ir« (f). The open wire gives the ma. Tho^fi^ 

fret gi>es the tna (f) sharp. The second fret pn. The third and f 
dh. dat .„d .h.ddh. ; th. fifth .„d sixth nUm , 

Tl. mvanlh Irat givm th. so (th. ttni. c) ,h, middle Move tt' 

dl *’"! n" «• “’'“'IJho. Ma fl 

shuddba and sharp have ssparote frets. The twelfth 

rm Kmn 13. If, ,n mpm„.t dha. rd, .ndTuhn,"*''’; 

Ingher octave. Xos. Ifi. 17. IS give the notes ri ga a^d 1 

the tir saptaka (higher octave). These frets of the caS,' in!f 

ate slipped up and down as requited. To shanwn tt 

by a fret, the wite is pressed hard behind the fret ^ 

to one side to heighten the tension of it. An inUrw-.r i ** ‘^'^gged 

■“«rva[_ however minute 
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it may he, Bbiirp or flat, can be produced on any fretted inatniment. 
Not only that, but sometimes the artiEt can produce a note, two or 
three notes higher than a partkular fret should give. Thus, by dragging 
the wire on aa fret, he can produce ri or ga or even ma (f), This action, 
ineiid as it is called, gives another chazui to the music in that it glides 
from Ode note to another without a break: The effect of this is graceful. 

Instruments played with the bow, generally have no frets. The 
fingering of these instruments is absolutely guess work. By stopping 
the wire, iis on the violin, they prothice a tone, how-cver minute. 

The instnmieuts of Sandi {e.g. oboe or flute) type, have no eon- 
venience of this kind. The degree of sound is got by blowing it 
hand or soft. 

* * * + • 

The notes separated by thirteen or nine shmties are said to be 
cotisonant notes. This amounts to saying that sa and pa {c, g), ri and 
dha (dp a)p and ga and ni (e, b)^ are in consonance wilh each other. The 
ma (f) LB a perfect fourth, and U in ponsonunce with sa (c) in downward 
series. 

The Svaras (notes) are dhided again into four varieties. The first 
is calleil I Vkiip the speaking or proiuinent note. The second L« called 
mmvddi\ or the consonant note with the Vadi. These tw^o notes have 
the interval of nine and thirteen shruties betw^een them. Notes betw'een 
which the inter^'al is of two skmties are called Vit^ddi (conflicting or 
disconinnt), and the teat, arc called Amivddi or assonant with the VudL 
♦ ♦ • * • 

m 

The most distlugnishing feature of Indian music is the system of 
Raga. The w'ord Raga is derived Iroin the Sanskrit root Ranj, to colour, 
lu the language of miisk the arrangcuient of notes which colour or 
affect certain emotion of the mind is called Rsigo, The definition of 
Rilga given in Sanskrit books is *"that a i>art.icnkr combmation or 
relation of several notes w hich is pleasing to the ear is called Raga ”, 
Many conflicting explanations of Riiga given by different scholam 
converge to the same centre, i.e. the pleasant effect of the arrangement 
of not«i3. Here we may argise that an arrangement of notes which is 
pleasant to one peteon may not be so to the other. Rut the WTiters 
on the subject have devoted their powers and able pens to the 
popularising of the most difficult and complicated theory of music 
and have builfc up a most elaborate and Ingenious system. 


S. n. KAStfElliE— 


iia 


liVe have a faacifuJ list of Raga; and Ragiaies, and their large and 
evet-increaifiing family^ 

These Sagas are sung at definite times and hours of the day or 
pight. Some are sang in particular seasons. Some have received their 
names from the name of the country, such as Kalingda. Multani. Some 
are nam^ after their inventor's names, such as “ Miyakil Alai bur ”, etc, 
l4SAving aside the innumemblo local BAgas, if we take only t W 
nhjch are in practice at the present time, and recognized all over the 
country, they will nuniber about twio himtlted or so. 

It will be a hatil and tremendous task to remember every scale 
which separates one Ruga from the other. The arrangement of notes 
which gives a Rfiga its character ia caUud That, or the array of notes 
If we take about ten scales (although many more can bo fonnedj 
and treating them os parent scales, tliey will cover all the Ragas in 
practice. The classification under different scales is a matter of con 
veniencc for the stmlent of Indian RIgas. and it is not based on any 
natural musical laws, nor has any ancient authority to support 
It. (^e scale will servo as a parent scale from which many Ri^ 
can cb^ their origin. And this is the origin of the mythology which 
gtvea the ceosus of so nmuy thousands of Rigaa a^d their wives and 
soim and daughters. f need not repeat here that these scales were 

built in olden times on the Gramas and Jaties. The ten typical narent 
3 caic 9 are^ r 


- ; 4, Eiihirav; 5, pum ■ 

6, Ahtrva ; 7, Bahiravt ■ 8, Aeavari; 9, Kafi ; ]0, Toili. 


m 

b 


BilAval, the first scale, is formed by : _ 

“ ri ga ma pa dha 
c d ® f g a 

All notes ahudtlAa (natural), 

TLc KulyAp scale requires only aharpening of ma (f). 

ri ga rea pa dha t,i 


sa 


d 


Iff 




sa 

c 


When the ai (b) the sixth note, lowere,! by a semi-ton.- . i, 
the third scale, the Khaiuaj. ’ 


B& 

C 


n 

d 


ga 


f 


]>a 

& 


dha 

a 


ni 

hfy 


fUi 

c 


I This dM«S<?*Uon lind this dmijed dPsrriptton (yf thp 
Mr. V. Ns Bh*tkhftiTdr'l book ^nUthrd - Hindmtthiitd 
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The Bahimv scale requires li and dha (d and a) flat, 

sa ri ga ma pa dha nJ sa 

c dj? e f g ah b c 

Adding sharp oia (f) to the Bahimv scale will make the scale of 
Purvi, the fifth scale, 

sa ri ga nia pa dha m sa 

c df? e f{ g a[? b c 

Tlie scale of has ri (d) flat and pi (g) silent, 

sa ri ga ma dha ni sa 
e db e a b c 

The seventh scale of Bshiravi has all notes flat, the s4 and pa 
(c and g) are tmcliaDgeable of course. 

sa ri ga Tim pa dha ni sa 

c db eh f g ab bb c 

On the pianoforte if the scale from e to e played^ tislug only the 
* white keys, w^ill make the scale ol Bahiravi. 

The eighth scale Asavari, has the ri shuddha (d}, the rest of the 
notes are those of BahJravi. 

aa ri ga nia pa dha ni sa 

c d eh f g ® 

Altering the dha (a) from flat to shuddha in the Aaavari scale, makes 
the scale of Kufi. 

sa ri ga ma [la dha ni sa 

ft d ch f g a bh c 

The tenth scale Is a typical scale of Todi^ It is very hard to sing, as 
it has peculiar inten-als> It is formed with ri, ga, dha (d, e, a) 
flat, ina (f) sharp, and ni (b) shuddha. 

sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 

c db eb f# g ab b e 

These arc the ten parent scales. Several Rages are derived from each 
of these. The derived Ragas imist differ in some respects from their 
parent scale, as well as among themselves, otherwise they cannot be 
distinguished from one another. But there is a musical affinity between 
the parent scale and those coming under that scale. 

Under the BiUval scale come Rigos like Bihug, Kakubh, Durga. 
Ragas like Hamir, Kedar, Kamoda, Shyhma, Chhayauat, and 
others come under the scale of Kalyan. 

Under the Khamaj scale wme the popular Eagas like Zinjoti, 
Tilang, Tilaka-Kamoda, Jayjayvanti, 
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Bahirev scale takes under it Ragua like Kalingds, Jogi, Rumkali, 
Bibhaa. Lalit, Gunakri, etc. The Piir^'i scale ofiets its scale to the 
Kngas UkeShree, Jetoshree, Gauri, Puriya-dbanfishree, etc, TlielJ^rva 
scale covers Ragaa Hindcl, Puriya, Panchaiua, Gaud Paucham. 

The Bahiravi scale is used for playing Ragas like Maikos, JauglA, 
Dlmn^hree^ etc. 

The Asuvari scale h a very popular s<a]e. It W Ragas under it, 
Jivanpuri. Gandhari, Deshi, etc. The Ka6 scale coveis KTigas Suha! 
BhimpHlae, Saranga, and the like. 

The Todi scale is diffinjult to sing, and the Rigua under it are o| the 
same character. They are Giijari, MuU4ai, etc, 

***** 

The following method will show how different Ragas spring up from 
the parent scale* 

The scale of Bilaval h : — 

sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa ui dha pa um gu ri aa 

<= d e f e u b c b a g f e j c ‘ 

(.huitting the ma (f) m aacentbnee will make 


Alliya Bilaral 

sa ri ga pa dha ni sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa 

edc 

Dropping ma and ni (f and b) both in nacend and riescend will 
make: — 


Deahkar 

sa ri ga pa dha sa dha pa ga ri 

edegacagede 

Ouutting ri and dha [d and a) in ascend will make 


Bihhg 

sa ga ma pa ni flu ni dha pa ma ga ri 

c e * g h c b a g f „ d , 

I shall give, for example, a Rfiga or two in full. Rr, 
comes under Bililval scale. 

The scale of Bilaval k the shuddha scale. It is this 
sfl ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 

c d c r g a 1, „ 


sa 

c 


«ga Bihag 


The scale of Bihilg is the same os Bilaviil, but it 


IS pentatonic in 


ascendance, and with all notes in descendance. The ri and dh 
omitted in upward oonrse. The scale will be^ 


are 


sa ga ma pa ni sa 
c e f g b c 


m dha pa ma ga ri 


ff f 


sa 

c 
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This Bihag is a oight-sung Rng^ and ^veiy artist knows it. The 
Vacli Jiot^ is gH (e) and ^^liimvadi is in (b). The ^''ad^ not^& is the most 
frei|Uent€Hl nott> in tho nielsxly. Although all notng are pniployed in 
the downwar^l course^ however,, the ri and dha (d, a) are very weak. 
Those tM'o notes^ if not iinefl exactly as they should be^ the Bili^ will 
lapse into Bilavah it^ puTent-scak, ThcflingcrSi while [lescending, sa nip 
dha pa, nm ga^ nia pa iiia ga, li aa (c a g, f e, f g f e^ c) linger a little 
on not^ ni (b) and ga {e) ajid soften the effect of or %veakeii dba (a) and 
ri (d)^ Hihag has its individual cliELracter, and it m not fiifbciilt to 
distingniali it front the other Kagas of like clia meter. The ehamctcristic 
phraHc of Bihiig u '^ga iiia pa (e fg), magaff e), ri sa (dc) Tbia very 
phrase iiia}^ be used in many other Ttigas, hut in ** nia ga (I e), ri sa 
(fi c) \ the ga (e) will never tolemte ihself to be a halting point except in 
Bihiig. The absolute ombsion dha and ri (a and <1) in the descending 
aeries of Bihag, will allow many shades of many other Eagns to 
intrude, 

“ Sa ui (c h)i pa sa ni (g c hj, pa (g) ga pa ga {e g e), j?a is the life 
and bkjid phntse of a famous Raga ifhmd-ard^ while jja ga {g e)rpa ga 
[g e)p sa (c)j'" ifl common in both xhafd^ard and muh^hret^ There are 
many other devices to separate these two Ragas from Bihag^ Hut 
being Ilepta-tonic in deseendancep the Biliag should he cxpresscfl by 
its ow-n figu re. The frequent phrase which characterises Bihag is 
" ga nia pa (e f g)^ ma ga (f e)^ ri m (A e) Sfmthird^ ivith no ina fl) 
in it at aU, and mdtasAree^ with sharp ma (fj) in it, will separate them¬ 
selves from Bill nig. 

The Aroha (ascend) and Avaroha (descend) of Bi hag ate very' simple 
and easy. They should be sung " ni (b) sa (e), ga ma pa (e f g), ni sa 
(b cj The ni (b) being the Vadi iiotCp Rhonld he used very frequently. 
And the use of ni (b) \s remarkable, and worth studying. It isa ehartning 
place wdien the singer makes a halt on the iii (b). Ma ga (f e)« tuA ni 
(e b)^ pa Tii fg b), sii (c),'" Sa ni (c b), [ja (g), ni sa (b c) ni pa (b g)^ 
gtt ina pji (e f g], ga mu g)ft (e f e), ri sa ni (d c b).” Repeated pmetice 
of this phrase is essential if one is to sing Bihng sncceasfnlly* The time 
allotted to sing Bihfig is the seoDnd w“ateh of the night. 

Many artists employ sharp ma (fj in Bibrig. The sharp ma (f) does 
not become a destniotive element in the night-sung Eagas ■ especially 
in those wdiich take ga and ni (e b) sbudda. The :^harp nia (f) does not 
become antagonistic if used properly as a discordant note. 

Another example may be given of Ruga Pomj, which is under 
PtifvC scale. 


VOJ,. IV, FAllt L 
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The scale of Piir%-i is :■— 

fw ri ga ma pa Jha iii sa 
<3 e fjj P aj h c 

The scale of Pamj is exactly the same. The prindpai dilforuiicG 
}jehvet« Pftraj and Piirvi ia that the latt^^r ia niaiiiftwt iti the Irnvertetra- 
chord, ahile the former is m the higher. Fanij reveaLs itaeU in its 
dcecendipg movemeDt, The Aroha and Avaroha (sseead and descend’) 
are regular. Rome artists prefer to pass over the ri (d) in a,sceiul. The 
hig^t tome rules supreme in Pamj and therefore it stands as a \Xdi in 
tdicRaga Pamj requires a tact in singizig it. It shouhl}«.sung after the 
Film style The frequent phrases of Pamj are “ ni. «a ri ui sa (h c d 1. c) 
m dhn pa {h a^, g), ma pa (fj g), .|ha pa (a^ g), ga ma ga (e f? e) 

( are must he taken that not a singly note in the diwceuding coume 
aiioiil^lire slurred. Paraj is very similar to A tbi/phrase 

‘ Po dha n, (gah b>, dha ni sa («[, be), ni dha pa [b aj, g)/' will establish 
t le chararterof Paraj. ThL-i Rag« is not of an imixising character. ai„| 
therefore zt should not be sung sbudy. If stops a little on the highe 
tonic and then sweeps the notes " in dha pa f b ah si\ ' thU ^ j. 

(b e e) ma dha ni sa (f al, b c), .sa ri ni sa (c d b c) ”, and “ ni^ Z 

ITl Hh P« («= cl b c b a g) Some artists L 

ma Hhiuldha (f) very ingeniously. Great singers intentionalJy show the 

T« (g) with speciaUmph^is ill the a.seeiid of P,mj. But it is not verv 
«y. The figure «iadha ni .saffabc) ’.iscommon tolxith ,, , 

f o. Hut It can be substituted by “ ma dha sa (f a e) - or J ,|k„ 

n sa (fad c) m f [„ .. ^ • 

sr, swift that the hstener can hanlly think of Vasanta ' 

Having no imposing character,this Ruga has all .^onim r.f i 
character. If sung slowly, or slurred in the downwanl course Ami 
ivill tend proportionately to \Wnta. Great artists do not 

this Ragn unless they are asJrcfi to do so. The lower 

entered in Paraj, ^'i' octave I^ 

The Ruga i.s extremely popnlar. and very easy to sina I. i 
just after midnight, ft is a kind of junction RW m ut U" 

Kiing after Paraj take .shiiddha ma (ft until .iTw 

t». M.I. T»li h i„ T“l‘ tt.p 

* * * * * 

Ragas can be divided in four group*. RainDurna o, tr 
employing all notes of the octave; Rhariava nr Hesa t 
sis notes : Atidava or iVnta-tonic, of onlv five notes 
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01- mbeti, j^jmetimvs euLled Asainpuri^a {imperlect}, i.e, mme 
rnny be nmittetl either in ascent or descent, 

m ^ m .. 

The iK^les of dilTcreiit lUgaii given above are not strictly correct, 
but only the iicareat approach. They are not statetl in their exact 
intonation. For instance, thcHfiat(r]|7}givcuforthe Raga Bahira vaca le 
ia flatter and should be called Atikoinal ri. The ni (b) of Bihag is 
statetl to be shuddha, but it is, in fact, sharpencil to a point midway 
between shiuhlha ui and sa. The sharp ma (J) of To< 1 iand that of Parnj 
are not the same. The ni (d} of Deshakar, and that of Hhnp are not of 
the same pitch, although both are said to be shuddha. But this is the 
rpiestiun of intonation. By no means the c<j!iiLl temperament will suit 
Indian niu.sic. Able writers, like Mr, Clements and Mr. Fox-Stningwaj's, 
have written vahiahte works and the reader shoiihi refer to them in 
this connexion. 

• • + • + 

It w'i]| l>e noticed from the list of the Rages above that each group 
reveals a distinct chameteristid and wc can see the musical afllnity 
which brings the Ragas in each group together. This classiBcutiun is 
basetl, of course, on pmctical theory ndher than on any ancient 
authority. 

+ * * * • 

The songs are composerl in several flifferent styles. The principal 
varieties arc Khyal, Tappa, Dhrupufl, Dhamdr, Trivat, TilianS, 
ftaKcl, Hori, Thumari. Chatamnga, etc. 

Khyal style is very popular, and one that affords nti extensive 
field to the artist to improvise numberless Agiires and graces of the 
Kilga he is singing. The original song is short and will be sung in live 
or seven minutes. 

Tapjw is like Khyal, but its movement is not so inanlv us of 
Khyal. It is sung with many small figures. 

Dhrupatl is a type of composition must vigomus. It is sung in the 
metres fTiilj like Chnutal, Dhamar, Surfak, etc. This must be sung 
with great strength and sustained breath. They have a saying that a 
man with a strength of a lion can sing Dhrupad. Tlu' Dhrupad style 
gives a great scope to the drummer to show his art, 

Dhsmiir—ji composition of Dhrupad type, but the metro is 
necessarily Dham;ir, Perhap.s the name of the mcf're is given to the 
song. The rhythm metre is very dillicult and oomplicate^I. The rest of 
the styles are not very important, but they are sung for the 
momentary effect. 




lie 


S. ti, KAMIRIIK'*- 


Every song has two sections. The first section U calleci Astsi, and 
the second the Antarit. Traditional Bhmpnd haa three or font sectirns ; 
they ate called Astaj, Antarfi, Ahhoga, and Sanchari. Rvery section 
occupies a <lifferent part of the octave. But all come to join the Astai. 

The Hori, Chotaranfl-, have many flections. But the «rction.s of 
Hori all have the same time, except the first. 


IV 


Ornasibnt or Gracr 

Indian muaie is fall of ornaments which are esfiential to a aysteui 
which is Ka.w,! entirely on melodic principle. The.se ornaments am 
several m number. The text boolijs give a long list of them, of which 
the principal ones are as follows: — 

AldfMnm or JIdp,- This Isa kind of prelude to the song. The singer 
before he fltarta his actual Aong, sings some free airs without timJ 
measure; these free airs arc only improvisations pnictisefl on the 
Raga he is going to sing. In this action some meaningless syllables are 
employed, such as ta, na, de, re. na, a. la, etc. These siiatchgs am 
finite extemporired, still they must be or are in strict accord with the 
RAga. Tliese free snatches prepare the aiiflienee to listen to the 
in wliith the flong b conijjn^L 

Tifwa. This is a m^ist favourite omameirt, anil it shows the skill 
and training of the artist. The word Tuna is deriveil from the f^niiskrit 
r^t Tan, to stretch, or to extend. A long string of notes, of varvinv 
degree, ascending and iloflccnding, is sung to any vowel A or i which 
happemi to he the ending vowel of a word in the song The tim - 
is mnrk^l by the drummer. This and other ornaments start after 
the whole song has been once gone through. Small Tfinas coraooseil 
of three or four notes, often find their place in the original 
lint the elahorate stmeture is built up after it is sung once The sona 
IS merely a skdcfoit. ami the artist is free to disrate it with as ,JZ 
omameiits as he can. And therein lies his .skill. ' 


Jamjantd. .\furi:i,Oifnk/idi, e/r.—These 


ti) mn^Lsic 

Jamjnmd is rt klhtl of frill. 


li^lorig 


Two 


M l /f I . n su*=cessive notes such as ri s . 

td c). mn ga {f e), pa nui (g f). are repcateil as often as the melmU 


ly-wirc 


,V»ri-; nnd WiMjvrf, «„ p™ni„,l|y ^ d,, , 

. Up,,, of Hr» „n,™ („,c<»*.ive) pW.^ v.,.g'™ 


figll 

with four notes 




JJ7 


ryAdjiV — After «trik]Jig A wine at h curtain fret, the wire ia gmduallj 
HtretchwI. an<l then the linger ]a i^u<lilenly movecl along tho wire to 
another fret. 

Gnmalc. — A note is struck on u certain fret and a glide id made to 
the next higher note of the j^le by stretching the wire gradually, 

***** 

Tala (Thk TiME-SlKAsuae) 

WJjnt metre is to the poet ry^ Tala is to mimic. Tala h the strength 
giving perfect balaiiee to the niciody. To tndicate the tinie^mcasure 
clapping and certain motions of the haoda are employed. There are 
three degrees of aptnnl in Indian niasic, Vilambita (slow-), ^fadhya 
(iiiicldlc, or moderate), and Dnita (quick). Whatever the speed k 
each Jrarfa (measure) consists of a fixed number of units of dufation. 
called matra (unit)^ The time is measnreil in this way 

European equivalent. 


Aundnita 

Druta 

IniOghll 

t^um 

Pluto 

Kaka|aidH 


I luatra (unit) 

I .. . \ 

1 . . 

** pi ■ + 

pp * * 

i .. . 


semi-quBver. 

quaver, 

crotchet, 

nunim. 

ininini and crotchet, 
aenii-breve. 


Each Jmrfii (mciisufc or bar) has certain definite ^Ibhngas (parts)- 
One of tht»se Vibhagas takes priiniliMiI beat, the others tftke secondary 
beat, and some no Ijcat at alL The Vibhaga with no beat h caUed Knhi 
or Khm (empty). Principal beat is called Sam (strong accent), and 
other Iwata are called simply Talaa. The Sam must always be on the 
Tala (beat) and not on Kala. The incaHnnng of the number of m^tras 
in each Vibhligaand in ejvch Avarta is peculiar. Each ^'^ibh^ga (part) 
of the Avarta (measiire) h indicattNl by the clapping of the hands and 
the rest of the iniltriis of the same Vibhaga are recorded by touching 
the left hand with a finger of the right, hand for each matrn. The Kata 
or A7i«7i' (empty) is shown by throw ing both hands in the air or dapping 
the baqk of the right hanti on the left. An Example may be given to 
tHustmte this method. 

The Tala called Tintal or TLt^^l with sixteen matris^ making an 
Avarta which contains four Vibhagas. 

1 . . . o . . . 9 , * . );i . * , 

X 0 


o - 

XX 
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s. n, kakhkkk — 


an* the beata, Tirli3cli are shown by olwppiug both hands. 
The 13 is an empty (Khali) beat, and is shown by throwing both bands 
in the air, or by eilencc. The teat of the m^tras are reconlcd by fingeis, 
No. 5 ia the strong acoent; Noa. 1 and 9 am secondary or weak. 

There am n number of time-pattenia. The moat popuiar of them 
are os folloa's: — 


Tiatal or Trivnt 1 ... 5 . . , 9 . 


. 13 . , 



X X\ X 


0 


Zamptl 

1 . . 6 . 8 . . 



H> mitras. 


xs X Ox 




Surfalc 

1 . 3 . D . 7 . 9 . 



Ifl .. 


XX U X X 0 




Chau til] 

1 . 3 . 5 . 7 . 9 , 

]I 


I- .. 


XX 0.x 0.x. 

X 



Dhaitiar 

1 , 6 ... . 

11 

■ . . 



SX X 

X 



AtM chautal 

1 1 

11 

- IS . 

N ,, 


XX X 0 X 0 

X 

0 


Decpchaudi, 

Zumiii when qtiick. 




Zunml 

i*+4-^pS,. 

JI 

* i 

11 


XX X li 

X 



Tevra 

i ^ » 4 . ti « 



^ t. 


XX X X 




IMcIni 

i . ^ . 



fi 


XX X (1 



fp 


ft will be noticed that Zampa and Surtak have the Bame number of 
inatraa in an Avarta, but the balance and rhythm ia different. 

Dhamur, Ada chautAla, and Zunira have the flame number of 
niatraa, but the accent ia different. Deepchaiuli is the same Tila aa 
Zumra, but when the Zuinara is measured very quietly it is Deepchandi 
There is a ijopular Tal called DhumdU which hag eight matrus 
Titala extremely quick will be DkHtttdli. Another measme i- caUe^l 
ptiil. which has 12 raatrfls. with three beats. This Tala is emnloved 
in Khvill type ^ ^ 

The KhyAl type songs are in the Talas, either Tital, or Zumra 
Ektal ’ ^ a or 


Dhrupad style songs arc sung m the cbautal, «urfAk Bba*.,' 
Adachautal. ' "r 


Classical songs of KbyalorTappistyledonDtrequireclappiiuEpf *1 . 
hands. The singer's whole attention isdirGctcrl towards the elaborati ^ 
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of the fthkgA. TJiu alyli^ of t lie soiig i& vtry blow, jiinl fclie is guided 
by the iiruji|ji].er ^vho giv^es warping ol tho fltrong, accented beat which 
eoniesi soop after KMif beat. This? Khali beat is most ini|H:>rtapt for the 
singer on hi:? way to the sain (strong accent). 

There are imny more most Jiitrjeate mea^iure^f, suich as Kudra Tal, 
linihnia Tal, Matta Tai, etc. But they are not popular, and also are 
not in constant use. Their Avartas are constructed with great 
coruple.xity. The songs in th^e elaborate Talas do not admit of much 
elaboration or ejnhmiik-rv% 

Ukummixo 

Drill inning ih an important factor m luduiu nuis^ic. Drumming Is 
an art in Alsu it is an acconipanlnicfit to the singer or the 

iristmmept. Drums are of two kinds- nne is called Mridanga, and the 
other is TahhV The latter is a nio<icru form of the former. The Tabhl 
is in a |>air with two separate heads, one positive and the other negative. 
The left-liaiul strokes ftre nearly the same ns the beats of the Tala, 
and the right-hand strokes form the embroidery hlling all gaps. To 
effect this purpose the tiinC'Pieasurcs arc utteretl with certain techiiictti 
syllables calle^l Bols, On the mm beat both hands are active, while on 
the khdti l>cat the left hand is at rest. Thedrtnumer can show his skill 
in momentary pauses the singer takes. In Dhnipad styled ^^ngs the 
dnimiuer has an exteimive field to elalmrate the tinie-Jiieasurc in 
exquisite fushioiL 

Follovriug are the clruui-phras^'-s w Inch are almost univcni&l with 
slight difference in syllables. 

Drum phrase for Titahi (m&tra lOJ — 
nd dhi dhi nd iid dhi dhi na nd dhi dhi na ua tl ti nd 

X XJC X 0 

Uhautal (nidtra 

l^ha dha dhin tA kita dha ilhiu ta kita taka ga^li ginu 

XX 0 .Y Ox X 

Zunipa (matrii Iff) i — 

Dhd gi dha ki t4i ta gi tn ki tu 

XX X 0 X 

DfaaiiuLT (ukdtra 11) ;— 

Ka dhi na dhi iia dha , ka ilhi na ti na ta ^ 


XX 


X 


X 
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These tttc origiiuiJ Bole (jjhtaees) of time-measures, but tiey urt 
nUed in picturesquely and eulaiiged in the course of ploying. Tliese 
elobomtions ore called Parans. These Panins, some of them, are 
traditionally handed down to the pupil by the teacher. Experts com¬ 
pose them besides, according to their liking. The right h«*d of the 
Tabla gives the tonic note, while the left hoa<l should give the lower 
pa (g)- 


A Specimen Indian Melody 

MaaM IF.B.J hilvht, tJw rest fllindiU. 



/I- 


r 

K 

■S"' 
































KCltlH^lI STOltlKS I'liOM .liV IVLLECTIuy 
Hy HjtNiLE N'ikitine 

niHl'j storks piibiiifbcil in thiH i^Kiicof the BuHetin ere Jmm tlie jjame 
etock the tale of Suto anti Tatu given m Vol, IIL Part I, 
which T hafl the good fortune to publish with tlie luost kind help of the 
Into Major K. li Ijoaae. wbcHtc premature death we have to deplore so 
floeply. The Kurdish in which our Hturlea are written may be tormeii 
the Central dialect of the N'ortlieni group Recording to K. B- Soane's 
claasificutioii. The author, Molb Said Kariof Kurdistan, wan a learned 
Kurd from Nahri, the capital of Shaiu^linnn. Indeed, we aee in the 
text tiomc characteristics which can only be met with in the Northern 
group, such as the plural in id, the temunation ra, the preposition she 
(from), which is only used in the Northern group and rephwes ht w'hich 
has the same value in the Southern group ; anti the preterite hdbii (he 
was), which only extends as far south sa Rnwandiz, whose dialeid 
is decisively Southern, But on the other luiurl, there are aonie 
pecitliuritie,s whbh lead one to think that this Shnmadiiian illnleet is 
not a pure Northern group dialeet, but nuiy present a transition to 
the Southern group. For example this dialect usea iiidiffenmtiy iia 
the genitive particle a and f; it also makes indiscritumate 'use 
of the preposition zhf or fa. These, of course, arc only faint signs, hut 
one can hope that further careful investigations may furnish other 
proofs. Anyhow, wc must remeniher that Molla Said ivas fjorn in the 
Nahia of Girdi, i.e. the most southward part of this <]aM, 

^\’e^e I allowed to employ the Kurdish tcrnunology 1 would suy 
that the texts of my mllection hclongto the “ Zht babu ” (or “ Goran ” 
group), which is a nickname given by the “ Suren ”, which are called 
in their turn Aoriore , This Kurilish cbssificatjon runs as follows. 
All the Kurds are di\-idcd in four groups : (!) Lur, (2) Kalhur (both 
ill the Kermanslmh ami Aoraman provinces), (S) Simin (from 
Siilcimaniye to Itawandiz, Ushnu, fboudj Bubg), and (4) Gunm (from 
•Agra and ‘Araadiya to Dtarbckir, Bitlis, and Raiaaid), The name 
Khc lidbu k to be explaimsl by the frexpicnt use of zJie (from) and zfii 
(also), whereas the nickname " Abriore ” would have its origin in the 
frequency of the sounds k and r met with in the Suran group {fkidtirit, 
lUkwHyti, tiAfdrrf). 
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As in th« ca¥<? of Suto nnU T»jt«, there Is no inaai to stnsuj tlie 
value of these stories as jjiving us a vivid picture of the Kurdish 
TuetitnUty. Both rohheis and Sulci imu are called “ 

rhdk ” (hternlly etr bonm ; are not Win Hr and Kurdish tith closely 
related ?)- How far is this Kurdish ideal from the R<jman e/r 
tteniini mkcm viUtm honfslttm pinfjH! fitiil, the " Slmikh" 
Suleiman who tries in hia walk to molest no l»iii^^ even an insect, 
reminds one of the Buddhist monks who take somewhat similar 
precautions, as 1 am told by Professor GawToriski. In the UuHHiaii 
anecdotic folklore we lind also siniiJar details in a somewhat 
mdecent context, f chose the storj- of Mir Haasan Bek of ffakkari 
(ct. my FhKWilf K,.nl. ”, vul. lx) «. a x,«cim™ a| wlml i. 

conHidered as wisiloui in Knnlish folklore. As to the subject 
itself, the most fascinatinp article of M, S, Sluaiak [- f^e ('utaka “ 
Roeznik Orjent<,iyf,vZH!,, t, ii, Lwdw) «hows how hiKh' may 

lie the interest of all details concerning the folkloric theme of birds 
of good or l,£nl omen. Some grammatical notes are given at the end 
iemg no longer able to .levote myself wholly to linguistic studies 
1 hofs; iny readers will be indulgent to this “ amateur *' e»«ay 


1. Mam Kiatio, the Yous« Max AxXd the ( Ilu (fx>; 

Three or four yearn ago in the vicinity of Diarbekir then- lived 
mi-outlaw and a worthy man, a robber called Till. i-= 

what one day his sen-ant told me about his master. On one occasion 
wc went off to rob on tlie high road and took shelter in a Rorije to 
roast a Iamb we had stolem \\-e were forty men with Manf 
Mam went up to a hillock, looking ont on to the plain with^i; 

glasses. All of a sudden he catches sight of n youth coming up the 
pImm earrj-mg a Martini rifle of a steel black, - like the goatl cL - 
on hiH shouMer, and wearing two cartridge helti with fifty cartridu^s 
m each of them, one on his waist and the other acrostt his breast H. 
was wearmg Diarbekir shoes, a <■ pestefc '■ ^ from Geri Moussi,^ n* coat 
and troms^m from Dehe and a Mossul scarf and bands aroimd Z 
head. He was holding his hand under hia ear singing loudiv .Ju 
went, and the Shah would not be worthy to be |£ Lvant^ l-J 
Mam Reijso “ Ye crowd of servants, this man is either very 
or else a fool. Ut one of you go and striii him of aU hi« h.li 
For it is a custom with us to go out one by one wl,ik. hi. comnoui"^' 

‘ •*l'«atk,''a frit iiioBvefc«^nn,fli, ^ 

’ yams of* vitlRg* rcnownotl ftir il« " pentriu ■' 


KVMU^H jn-iJHSKS VHUM MVT tH,SN 11^3 

jire liKikJji^ (ju/‘ f?o i>^i^ uf tlie zif^rvuiitH drew iteartr to tlit! 
youth jMsd shouted^ Ho-Io-lu," Tim otlicr iinswewd “ Ho-Jo-lo 

r^y down your riMo, your tloHies on it, tAke off your shtw, your 
* |jesti?k \ gutmeuts^ scarf and builds^ and get away w^hibt you are 
safe/" The other only naked, “All right, shall I also take off my 
shirt rtiid dmwers V* No/" wm the answer^ ** we leave tliem for your 
Kake/' All thci^e things were brouglit and kid before Matii Re^o. 
Again he looked down the valley through his glassen. Thin time there 
ratiie an old innii, drlnng slowly a donkey» a torn “aba "" about tis 
shoulders, armed only with a sword and a shield, thi he w'ent dTi\ing 
hiK donkey Woosha, woosh ' fore him. ilain Ee^go ordered 
fine of his men to go arid strij> tliis one tou^ The servant shouted to 
the old nmn, " Ho-Jo-lo/' and the old man retorted Ho-lo-lo ! Oh 
youj red spider, vijjer's venom, what are you doing here like dogs 
“ Now' then, hold your tongue. HuihI over your donkey^ _vour sword^ 
shield and aba. and he off; save your life.'" “ When did you bring 
to me your she dog of a mother that I should give you all this V" 
The Serviant loaded hta rifle and took aim at Mam Kal, hut the latter 
did not wait and threw hiiiLHcIf with his sw'oni upon the sert^ant, 
giving him no time to Bre. fJo he turned and fled. Main Kah taking 
his beard into his mouth, was after him imti] in such iiisuner they 
reachefl our gorge. The servant came among us. Mam Kal went on 
to the hilL We intended to help our lomjjaiiiorip but .Mam Rezgo 
would not allow m, and said “ I do not accept. He said to the okl 
man. " .Mam Kab come and eat of onr “ kebab "I would not go 
with the dogs on a carrion.’ Tlie Horvants sak! again tu their 
master, ,\glm. let us attuck him; he brought our dishonour." 
But ^lani Rezgo agam did not accept, and shouted to the old 
man, By the luck of Alkh and his I'rojihet.s. cEmie here."" Then 
the other aiL^wered, “ [ am just coming; it shall not he mkl that ! 
dill not dare.^^ He approached with drawn n word.and crouched do’wn 
on his knees facing Afani Eessgo : “ Wliut is it you want from me ; I 
am ill n great hum- to go cm niy road.” Fmi j^artake of the kcliab, 
then 1 will tell you/’ 

He l>egan eating the kebab, and when he had eaten of the kebab 
Mam Reisgo gave him some of the things that had been taken from the 
young eowardT and adderl a dagger as a ju¥,‘§ent from himself, saying 
in the meantime^ Go in peace, you are welcome {Htr: * A^oii came 
upon our eyes may these things be of use to yoUr you are worthy 
of them+ l)e they blessed to you."’ 
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’ V f<^J ofh bx- 

jJ Sj JL jU 

Jij iSi 1^*^ fjf'jj *>** Jb- ^ fSCj 

Xji ^ (fjb ^ '^L JL <, j; 

<4 j; tSji '-AJa <* ^J,Jfl^J 

J-T JJ iL^b jS^jj ^U jXj 

is^> «jt" ^ jV o j jjjL. 

Jt %j J^. i'j AUl, Jl- jU 

> Uj i-u UuJ A^ ^ o-tii 

n- K 

^ 5 ^, j!:^ (iL'b y. L^u Uj ^ 

>>. cJKi ^jfj J1_, 

JU.; .11 “.Ji'i ^ j: j: ji 

jl .JJ^ ,1 oU^ ^ :,/ J'^ ^ 

<i^: >S> U^; *> Uj <«.| jL ^ 

a_^ Ji o^i <Jb 

Jj~Oj J» jljl JjJ^jlj^ Uj jL jI 

} '-t-^ ■^j cJj^ jLuj Jli ^ L^i - 

^ J3j J/Ijf" ^ »j* Jli jVlsI Jj. j 

^ “a -• 'A %., ,1 * ; jl ^.|, 








fil-HMSH STOHIKS FRrill VlY COJ.r.KCTlOS 


12 rj 


ji jj Ljji 4,‘L‘b jbj ^ 

^ ,}U 

A <sj^ J-Si J* tiCli y. j;3 
-Pj* Uj ^yI-l; J <yj 

*T L-s t5^ <—1,^4#, jU 0O^ J^ jt^ jA b 

JlLw j (jUj y fjji 

cr* y> y b-jj Ay 

tjfj^ b ^ ^L aJ ^ 4^,A) t5^ 

Iju- 41* \Z*\ J-iS^^U ^ 

<^c.>f\j^ iCi- ^5U 5ly- y_^lir' 

^ ^ iS^^ 9jr5^^y bij J IS^U Ct^U- 

<, jC j? oL^ jj*- tS"^ St J2* bjj-jTj _j4 
^ jj -4^ UL** ^ iS 

ijj J'S^^U j*> isSlsjSSh t/b ^li Jy 4ij 
b—Ltf JTI jl J^ 

Cj^Lj_5 Sh of'-’ c5j' la Ul <> J^b;)U 

*jj Lj > ^C Jy 

obi 'j^_J^ b i^-L* ajl Cjji j>b A) ji j^«-- > i 
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f-^: ■^' ^:* V ^ •j::'. Jji^'c^bj 
J.‘'> '?^'/> KTj 

/.^ ^u ^ C^.ir^^ f 

o:5U J^ *' j > J tS^ ^ b ^ jj; L, 

ju <. ^ i^jr^i. b 

Jj^ ^ ^y ^ 1^- ^ 

2. ii^HKlKH SOLEViJ^i^x 

ri m said that there lived once in the nHhirot af ZjW > a man 
a M^orthy person. Ht« orciijiatlons were tlieft and robbery- He 
mm«l out. a b:g theft in Akra, and evidence being ag«b;t ' 
the t.ow„,n,»„t esht him. Bv ‘ 

.«c«dj.d Ml,«.p,mf o„l „r prison nnri ,)„„ oj 

..l««h H.gd,v>; then- t.h.lUrttI,„s„,ho,„mi.otSheiH . 11.7 

iil^*!'^n''““ ’ ™V k **“'" ’ “"'' “ '« • time a .’|„im. 

hfe. I *,11 repent and rhne «n,„i„ ,1,. reepeel „I ,v ,»op|,. iZ 

even . 7 commil n l,« theft „„ ..,1, ^ ‘"t 

put a dervish garment with a “ def" and '= keshkuJ *’ n., w u ,. ^ ’ 

took tl* *>.,1 for B.pd.,1. earn, to settle, near the to,n h of aL.VS 

kno.., nndor tbs rntmo •■ Ganssye Bagday". took ahodo^l 

laaysd Isrvmly dayand aisht. He *«idd never ohsent htaslf t,ni 

a comer m the mosque. The iheople coming to uiWiiiim,^ h. * 
consider him very much. When they asked him whit Iik ' 

he .vrmid an.*.,. - , am ,h. dorvnh' Bolsy™., .imrjpJT* T 
Ihcople objected, *' (iod preser\'c hn. what arc von saving ? v 
ft crown on the bead of all us, yon are a gheikli ftoi;vnian vT 
you from time to time to honour us wStJi yo,jr visit and Jet cverll 
.see yonr high presence, master of perfection and blessing!^ hI 

^ YAUnt, n Knia of MtiKMiia vilujt't, rm tln^Hl Yah i: 

* Knniiih for Bagtlai'i. 

* FminHif ftf tikf Q«.i3iriti^ nrdi-r of drrviKhfH. «thii i|Uf| ju a 

I birlfflentil ^ 
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would Aiiswer, “ Thii* wiiiful j^rHon ia not worthy of that, iiid besides 
there ia nnother reason why I cannot go out." Wkv ?” “ Recauae 
there arc so ruiiny ants (inae<*ta) crawling about on the roads, I am 
afraid by God my fed juay tread on these luiserahle beings, which 
will die ttiid I will be then more sinful.'' The people venerated him still 
more. They were saying, " Such justice and conduct were not in 
the time of Gawsi kiniself," They told him, “ Would it be ivjssible 
if we carry you on out hacks, you must honour our houses.'' “ No, 
I can in no way accept to Iw curried oiv somebody's buck, but for 
your Huke 1 will go out somehow. Bring to me two bells, [ wiU sew 
them on my .hIiops, their sound will cany, and the ants will save 
them.<H*lveH and my feet will not tread tkem." The ficople said, God 
lie praised, wliat a deep and detailed thought," They believisi in 
him miicli more. Every day the rich men of Bagdad invited him aivl 
lie was feasted. He got much fame in the bazaar of Bagriud as 
“ Sbeikh fjoleyman with tJie bells on bi.s shoesHis name was 
n idcly knoH'n. He found many follon'ers and coinjamions, and when 
he noticed that idl tlio jitoplc bclievetl in him and nobody had a 
bml thought of him he told his rich admirers to build for him a 
Jiouse outside the bitzaar, “ so that I may with some poor Dervishes 
settle there and worship God, for inflide the bazaar there is too 
iiiiich noise and one's soul gets rQnfiu$e<l and one is iiutahle to devote 
oiiewlf to pious thoughts," .Vil of them said, •• On our heads 
onfi on our eyes, every order His Highness the Sheikh may give, we 
are ready to obey liim with our lives and property.” A big house 
was built for him and be siettled there with some l>ervishea of liis 
own choice. He found a way of winning over his pupils to his cause. 
One day they came into the shrine, i>retczt!ng a ]tiJgriinag)e, and 
remained there for the night. They stayed there two days and dug 
into the juirt of the wall where the treu.suie was kept and took away 
for a bout one mi I lion of JJ res money and prec ious stones. After wards 
they returned home. Sheikh Jhileyman and three or four I>ervtshes 
took a good yuautity of ].reciou8 stones and gold for themselves. 
He tohi other Dervishes to take their share. “ An<l what we cannot take 
away go and hide underground in a far away place. After some yearn 
in other garments and diaguises we will come and dig it out," 
He said then, “Xow let us disperse, every one going to his 
coiiutry; otherwise, of eemrse, we would be discovered and would 
not eseape from the hands of the Government." They got up and 
difti>erKe<l. Some days after the " miiteweli" the servnntif iiotieefl 
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the rohbeiy atnl rcfjorted it to tJie Govemniont, hut it was 
no use. Nobody knew where they were gone like the wolves. 
Kuch one went to a inouiitain, went to a cavern. Slieikh Koleymiin 
returned to his mtive village, rc|>ejited, bought a lot of pTO|)Crty 
i\mi cattle and l>eciiine a rich tnan^ 

To these days some of his descendanta still Uve in the viljiige of 
IVriwe tn Zibnr. The name of the chief of this clan is ^loIJa Hadji. 
The Goi-cronient has as yet no influence in Kunlistan, and noJauly 
wouJd be able to take this profUfrty back from this rJun. fn times 
gone by, when poplv tused to say to Soleyman : ft mis a great 
sin thou hast committed in robbing the Sheikh’s tomb, uhicli 
will strike thee (morally). He w'oidd answer, “Nay, it has: been 
a great good I have done, the wealth is wanted for the Iis-ing 
anti not for the dead. Jf this shrine be tnie (i.c., the influeiue) 
it would not worry about me, becaiiiie it is through it that I gave un 
robbery: if it lie false, then it wiIJ not fe able to influence in nny 
WAV. Tliiift I fear nothing.” Peace to voii, ' 


(jC; j^j j 


lUJU. 


JU jl jbj C^t j . 

. J: j'Vt . j; jUU 

• X ^. y<sy ' ^ p s'jb 

y y- . j; j 

^ Jj 

C^. Ji'j . cTL*^. V 

X V Jr 

ijj;* 
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j • iS^ .jfcr# iS^ * J 

»b j:^ ij^_}j^ - U-J^^ *4^ 4| ^jL* 

oS . J’ ^1 ; 7 J , J tS^ ' (i-^ 

iS^ Lf;f^'^ ‘ * lS J-* 

U^", jljl jL , ^1 ^J^ J' 

jiAi. . JU lij^ir, bjLi O; b 

^} biU <) , cjj-S^j (Sj , vi^ . cS^j.y 

“ u .^- (*tr^ “b* <S^ * iSj jJ * AJ 

■ ■ J jry* <-LL5^ y ^ ^ a J I , O j5^ 


A 

t^Ai. J 


• '“‘LJi ' j j ^ j^i ^y* ^ J'ji 

il_i::tl y *a^ } <5^ * j*t^, jlSiLL5S”*A_ j jl j 

’ At* iSj ijj^ j. . oLzj'l ^1 , Jl Ijlj 

j j: ^ . y J^l c*j j) ci . ^> ^ 

A- LijU c.» ji . . -L, <A*) > 

’ t5^ jj^l Ji jJ; . J ^ 

‘ r-*-'*^ ■ -J j-^ iS^ Jv. j Ji y - Ji 

^ cy* *j 4 ’ (jyb_^ . o^ L-^Ji b 

y -A j . J j/3^^ . ili jU- y 

VOL, IW PJIKT r. 


0 
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RASrLE KlKJTJKB— 


* i . j Jf 

. ts'-^ > J JtUJJja ^5^ U 

by iSj^ jl ^tjj j? 

<-Ll 5^ , ij. . jj j^jL* 

<-lU. ^Lc Jlj ^^Uja. jJ^-Uj , -^1 ^ 

* L>^* ^ j ^ ^ J 

.jf. i>^^r tf^ ^ t>^ Jt j 

' >L^ t/hr'-Jj {Sj^ iS^ ^ C-i^_jiji 

• -5>* ^ jV j~S3 

c^ri (^jAi C-i^ 

^ f ^ * '^>* y, _j - 

ti^ * tSS y. . iSi btllil j; jjb. 

/'iSjJ^ c.--^*Jj J“bj) . J> tSj /c^ Jji 

o U ojl j i:^ ^ ja , >* U j j- AiLal tAJji. j'J a 
<i^ A ci: iSj^ . (JA (jAi^ ^ 

i, a:^ ^Lj uC- 

^ jr J <s^ Jjj J> .^o ^ibil 

j . oLAjji jW ^ jUJL 

ts:> oA^j:> ^ , 


I 
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Aj j j_gi LJ ^ JL* u^ J^ j}^ 

}!Af jS^U ^ 0^, 3 • Ji . 

4.* ^ aJ , 4 jTT . ji. Ji U*dr* 0^, Crc^, 

• j J'Jj t (Jlji i' (J^ jSCs- ^ I ^JL I 1 

j (jjJ ji* . jl j jj (j^L j j; , j 

vlJljj i5^ 9Xji U! , 4>* b JjC. 

‘ tSd^OrJ • J? ^r'- J^ ■ . Jj^ a jf^ 

‘ O h * f jj _p- 4}Ljh jW-5^ 

•J ,>1 jLo j }\, <) tsj j_^, y..j_f. j\')i} 

L-«i_i . o_U UUjIi , 4^ j i<a:^ 

c ^ 

■J^ ^ ^ (>*jd- lj^‘ . 4, ^U ^ J IcL J I 
I 4 J ^j.L* (jj (jJST jJ (J LjU-i 
sjl^ (JU , jLjjL. 4y . (JU^ 

j> ^5^ lT 

Jb jL;L« j; j> 4 . . 

O" ^ ‘^b jl /i. 4j ^jV jL^, . -ujV 

J*T . Lli^Js J c-*.i ^2r’ tS3 Jb w-^ JSJ , cf' 

* ^p* 4^3 ^bU , ^*1 iZ*^ 
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HAiflU; NIKITINK — 


3. Hassak l^EK, Mir of Hakkari, A^^I> the (Soon News of a 

Sfrixo Bird 

In former ywH? (the tribe of; Hukkiiri had a “ Mitwho nts 
u very vibse in»n and whose name was Hassan Bek. Every word of 
Ills was either good advice or was as good as a proverb, One day in 
winter time tin; people were talking in his presence about the good 
ami the bud and about who is a true friend, who is false. Friends 
and servants were talking, one of tlieni said “ This man is good ", 
another objected, “ Xo, that one is good." Mir listened and then said! 
“ The one who first, gives me good ne'H s of the bird, T shall give iuni 
a reward which he will like.” Kveryono decided that the .’dir was 
thinJeng of the first bird announcing the coming of the spring. They 
did not understand 31ir's object. Half of the nicmt h of Shawat passed 
by. The starling arrived. A servant hurried to the Mir with the news 
and said, " ExcelJcniiy ^lir, I bring you good news, the starling lias 
come.” Butthe other did not evenanswer him and made no sound. Some 
thought, "The starling tomes too early, the winter is fur from 
lieiiig 81 ent when the starling appear.-?. TJiat is why Mir said nothing.” 
They waited imtjj the storks arrived, and again tlicy hurried to the 
Mir sayuig. " Good news for hlir, the stork's arrived.” But still he 
was Bilcnt. People guessed, “The stork comes also early, there is 
much snow left, it is cold, spring has not come yet, that is why Mir 
did not aiL-swer." They waited some days. About New Year's time nil 
said, " It is time for the i>artridBe to arrive. This is the beginning of 
the spring, if this time Mir hs silent he must be wrong.” ^ 

One man went and told Mir, "Good ne?w,, the fuirtridge has 
come, the spnng has arrived, the winter is gono." But Mir nave i 
answer. People were astonished that Mir did not Th^ 

rrancs arrived, good news was given te Mfr. He said 
In short, many different birds that leave for warm InnrU ‘ 

time arrived, good neuTs waa given for each of them but V 
gave no answer. The great and honourable people’ w ■' 
assembly wont to a placT, sat down to convene toceth^r >* w 
not know the reason why .Mir has broken hia promise Th*™ ^ 
lie something else. The Mir never broke his promise " T1. 
man named .Mam Tal. a gicnt joker. He cried “r«f ere was one 
.bo«, I II g. Mi, “P; » » 

gave no reward for the spring birds, then let me give ],im n' ‘ u 
a winter bird." The others laughed and told hbi, “ Mam^T^f^ou 
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are a fool, how could you coaunit such an act. Jfir will he angry j 
may it not be.” Mam Tal eaid, Anyliow, by God, even if my head 
be cut off, m go and say it,” Soon lie game to Mir and took bis stand 
near the door step of the “ Diwan-Klianoh ”, bowed his head, folded 
hjK hands on Ids breast, as was the custom in those doj-a, and 
respectfully announced, ” Good news, ilir, our master, the niag|>ie 
has arrived. ’ Mir said, “This is very good news indeed, you ate 
welcome; this news pro^-es your cJa^•crne93 and understanding, 3Iam 
Tal. ^lam Tal thought Mir was only poking, hut no, 3Iir was not 
joking hut qidte serious. He ordered Lis servant to gi\-e JIam Tal a 
vest and a pair of trousers. These were brought and given to Mam Tal, 
and Mir said toliim, ” Be this reward blessed to you.” The people of 
3Iedjlis were greatly amazed and Bald to Mir, “ Many nice and ticautiful 
spring birds have arrived, they were announced to you and never did 
I’ou reward nnyojie, Xow you lia^ne given a reward for the magpie 
that IS always here and feeds on dirt and scratches about in the 
rubbish heaiM. We do not understand it, jt is very peculiar.” 

Certainly you cannot understand it, you would rather understand 
the contmiTi'. They said, “ M hat is the reason ? We do not realiac.” 
“ ITnlefifl it is explained to you, you cannot understand the mason 
of this. The spring birds fly about of their own free will, as Jong as 
it is warm and pleasant here tliey stay; when it is winter time 
and cold and dreary they fly away following their inclinations. 
The dirty magpie is always with as, in good times and in adversity, 
<iuite content with the mbbish heaps ; a trust w'orthy friend, never 
fearing the winter cold. It is our true friend, for in happiness and in 
sorrow it always equally aharee our lot. That Is why I gave the reward 
lor the magpie.” All the people approved ilir h saying with all their 
heart. 

* y. ^ • iSy. 

, jLs,l ) Jl, ^ , fj} iS) 

T X • iSJ . Ji jb-j ^J}J . JJf J 

. jLi«jh. j. j . tijblij j , j,l 
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ItABlLli: NIKITINE— 


i55- ^ (55 . . j!A* . W J^ 

bi ^55$ J . O Jjs!- 

■ J ^:|^ t5^ ^ C$5 • C^ o j* WS* 

isM <s^ ^ 5i c$ J 

, jjy. 


1« 


Aa 


ir>ft CjL^ c »- ^ . <-U 5L>- ji Ia^ < 1^ . ^liLjk 


jj c$y jSCj c5ji , Ij; 

^ Iji. c-Ai 1 a^ U]f^li«j bt^, c-^r 

’ ”<ia - ij * JjJy ■ vl>U . tXiCj b-. j jSsJ 

. «-»U *.Xi^ 6^1 c-2> (J-H' ^ 

(j^3 . i j t$ >* Iw > 


L*j 3 ->y ^ jl Vj^. * ‘'t ^ •J bi^ bU 

‘ (JjJjJ* v)l jlj Al^ . U' 

is^y* '^j-^‘ wL* . <A». 4 ' , CjA? (j 1 ^ 


* ‘at ^ b >. ^ jb*j. ^ j ^ 

c$j <-Aj* '‘^* v'->-^ ^-^‘cifrj'.' il>.r^t^" 

. OjXj 4^ L. > ^ ^ (i/> • wU 
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^Jb-j 

a j^' fjj^ 4j^ 

aJ^jI (ji,i b I <1 ^ *>^ j^ • ^ u^Jj' 

J_j J^4 , ^ A_j i^^*t ^ , lJ^ J^ 

^ * -W H 

^iS^ j' .tA«jlj *■ IjS', X Ij** Ji . jC" ^L..(ij 
^ y. Si • oL* , j^ ^ ^ 

^^r^rS* f ^ (j.‘ Sj^ 

. y . JLr *U o ^ -b ^ Jb^j 

^U c*^l' *jl. c-j J— *1 j s^ tS^ 

■ j:-; *‘i' ^ S^ S^ ' S"^. - 

. ji. iJL^a. bwjlj jliiljii ti. oU JIJ ^U 

' ^ j^ S^ • (j^J tiJ J>^ 

^ c^L* , o j-5"jm j uiiL^ J-H’ <i/> 

’^' ' Lff^. ■'^i^ Sj^ y' 

^ ^ j'i j Jli^ ^b, 4t L ist^is j Jil 

wc* * y f ^ • CijS'j^ o ^, ci^ s j>. 

J^' ^b Ji cJl ^ j L- ij* 

>' C^. -<: JU, J. tSj 4ib jUjJ , 
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RAPJtK StKlTlSTE— 


. o'^ ji3,A. -Cbj\^ Ji• a’i* 

^ j-}^ JL- . U' 

• ^ LS^ *’*■ * ij!A> iSS Ji ^ wjfi-a ^ 

■ <JT * i>^ nJi ijf: 

J1 ^ j :^ ^ I 

jW. ^1 ^*:"‘' * u—ij ^ ^ ^ 

. a^ J L-i^^ Jj] 

^ J? 1 —J 3 ^3 .jtf ^ l_v*i 

>r^ * j^ ti^: /Vj lU 

t^r 

A> tzS^^ J j^'Ai- . . <4 ,J5 ^> i^ j3 

j'^ J* (i-J^ crl . <* C-XLfe^ 

* (J^*^ ■ L.l5^ y* 

Jai (>**- ’ dt^^ i^j^ ^ c^ 

^^%Jh j/j, 

XOTES 

' Wit, yaunj, youngslpr. mijf bo canpwotl oritk/flinl', chiW. Mi,a v^d hfw jn |L* 
«•«» oijNdMMlir, bMTB i ct. Perwiti mrd^nigl. Mam, Ptaiisn 'nmi, famllinr nv tn 
i’ikU, u In Hwljui ]|fi;in^ - 

* ofril//, A pJiw#! of nFirt. bmt, coaiidonHl here u . noim, oowlihottrhnod. m* 
(tbould uy ia Fr«it«h nitr nnrt>i«. Wo mc tbo tame iti ihi> .L ^ 

L\rillff 4 plunl fortfl ifJ iPiJii ddr^M, eL Pemiiin dw^. *"^^-1 


C/ 

j>-'j ■ \ 
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■ Dakar )lann (/Wr MmJart dtr Mmtri. Kurdcn. TriJ i, Bwlin, 1006. p. xtix) naj™ • 
“ Zum Attnaniike dra unbeatimrat^n Arlibeb wind di.» (onbftcnte) Kahlwort .fit alii 
den No^.n anReruRt.'’ Then Mnit/t » a man j mnii ttl with an I givirtR an 
idea of mom indeKiutcnewt Or of a iiiiKular number? K, Jf. Ifonito 
firanmoT. London. Imil, p. «) «>’»;•*. . . iiruit et and fiiutf f aa dUtinrlivea for Ihe 
aint^ular . , . lafr. man ; mlr!, Mifret.one JUnh. Thiafornt ttiuat nut tie confujied with ihe 
.Uminntiva terminalion. and ita IW with it la Twy frequent. „ ; whenever it ia deairrd 
lo form the BiRintlar of a dimihuliTc nenm the abigulNr tertninatton in r in ij«d ., .: 
the ningulnr form of tha diti]inutiveKlv«)i ofana certain indeliuileneaa to ttieatatcinent 
IVu have thuR thm Ueaa eonn^eted with the anffiic rt and f: (j) ningutarity i (2) 
indefiniteneaa j (3) diniinutiTrncaa; the laid OBO haring aUt> a anoRn of cUntcmijt 
foiupaw with FViramn pSi- jnd/rftd (H. Mwiwt, " CuntW m pertan tiopulaine." J.A.'. 
I. tovi, n. 1, p, ftl), ' un bunhominc," which could bo oapretuietl martii^i. Anyhow, 
abanlLLle tlcwniiwa dora not oiiet im thi» pobil in tliO Kurdieh gram mar. Sayi O-Maliii 
1htbilenrirh. wfe aucb in deti vorher bekannten Kutduelien 
Dmiokten anm Toil, xwei liiahng nichl richlig etkaJuitc Suffiic cum Auadnjeke dcr 
IMortuination auiriV dts u»6t$tinimUii ArtiktU am ftub«tantivum,'' 

* Tliia Mhd la peculiar to tlia nnrllirrngruup of KurdLdi dialn.t«, Siani O, Mam, 
toj>. eit., Isiri); In dcr BedentUltgeaialiertii " encheint die auch im'perwiarlien 
Adatund aua duiH Altp<^i«ohen rrhatlene nfa ,, . ])rr .Stamn] at... in da« PriLerituin 
illx^trageii a^rden ; Adhd " ea exiallerte. e« war einmal " (hiufig aU EinRant: von 
Kr^Jihlanii^oji), 

■ ifi^inr, they fftlltd bini; he Wis caSied fc-t. Pereiiin Tht 

e - him. o. Mann fop. eit,. lai): *' 7a, t ErklaniO), dm profl. per,, jji haben wir 
yon <|eraurfi|ri«rten Form-f uiuaugchen. Diese Furm -eine Art Schibboletfa Kuidiaclirr 
Dialekto in IVniCn gegenaher tlcm reinperaiachen BUffi* ■«&—iH'heint mir mil don 
Avoataformm Mm. M U»w. in Verhindaug gebracht worden ISU muaaen, iit Ahrend duR 
perai*i.bo -a* auf die onlaprechendea ail porai when For men jAfn» imw. zurOckgolil ; 
wi ropr&flentiert eino ana dom allperaiacbeh (irailiv A™Aipi eulaUmdene Form dra 
f lemonatrativiinM, dcFen f airh vinfleieht unterdein E InAiuao dee danobon gobraurh Ion 
i.dfia pooii. anff.. orhnilon tial,"' r aiwaya lioardf in my dinlrrt and not f, fl'f. t), Mann. 
Rp. eit-. laxviii, i ft? T•' An TvriichiBdeiie Vorlia wini in alien Futmen od'ni nn> nHer^hfr' 
UtifM f angefilgt ... In Seujhuh'iq wnrdo mir dii-wr. falx ein Pron. auff, dor 3 »ihj(. 
orklArt/*) 

■ kU'U, bin nuflier. 

’ c*K = rafts Iradlm. IV auffixed a in 6iii«e, m thought 0- ifntili^Op. ojt., 

lasvi), is indicating the moeeRtent (we have gone fo a robhtfy,., " die ira Eprcthm 

lif t * win ein Enklilikon XUr Verhalform jpsogene Priposilion d ' naeh ‘ faua a Item 
uAAi), itiehe Zi}.MO., alrii, p. 7MJ naeh VeibOQi, die eine Bewogung ailadrfickoD." 
Nay* E. B. 8<Mne (fframaiar. p. 90. preiieaiiimu}, “ i, to. for. fIftm Hemnndihu a 
final f to tjienoap. Ea.: Adhaidiiterll came to town." 

• 6*-iNTf.iiiT, a kind of focaltro (on the ahoulder) not tnontioiicd hv E, B. Soane 

(lip. eit., pp. 15. IftJ. who ia giring fi.r the X.fl, iff lieforcthe noun and di after it, which 
wouM ns di-mil-dif. * 

* TaiiDtu'4 \n this thjki the port nf a loroLi^p fonn. \ n]»n im nr>t 

M^pftntprl from Iho fir^t fn/ (1^, Taidfi Uicaii-^ InMt jKfiAJTP, o|i, eit., p, ^ . 

KC^ncTAtly Tijwd with tbfl mnning; flf ■■ m ihe bottom of yUnywe roDilMfr it with the 
Horwian ink liiAa ddl) ^ 

“ mSU nhoo ffom Piurbekr. aWno (opi cit., p, Umtthh d form 

of tho gemtivH “mLtO Twy common in t|i^ N.C. mn mthrr’ ik> thin the pfmiinc 
(ifo^m)." Kx. r 3[uhAiniii4d''i 

" eU Amh. 

^ ** -^Ip frifd ^A4/jiq Iti &sn = thiJt ict he for ^'our Mkv . . . f/iji in plumb msl-rad of 

*Tnp.„ iM'lhg Mrllb m 
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Mkufu mrii, a pftjf of rhyqungTordisoch u » mi with Mba iti brntlii Pemba And 
turkiAl], tbe se^oad am^iryiUjjf the meaning of lt» fimt. w-hSle without li^piifkAtCnn 
it«elf{8QAn^, op. dt+, p. 13*. ej, 

CT.Abaw. lL 2/ 

dttfjid, after, l«?hmd ; Saaiw fop. oit, p. 112) ddiid. O. Maun (ap. dt.., 

All) apeaki mboat the ■Aifie k«g TOwel ^ whieh tmnHribee 
PereUn JtAtfa. 

*■ Aaioa/, help, cry for help; Sd&Dfl {op. rit. p. 216) glvoa It m A S.G. wnrtl* 
from ifflirfii, to d*ro. 

*■ nT^auAl, cj. n. 15. 

*• ds M4'lt-Pin ^ r« £rnii4 liAOtCii (£^na, p. 2]fl). 

« from himjielf {d~ norgM Msd) j So«iie (op. dt, p, 16) nolicoi ihlfl 

AbbtJre at beiag panbular lo th« BUlb dirtriti of the N.O., cAer^ilrS, 

bring from the couiilry. 

■‘ Sic l7«Aiaii4, lh»B(> things ; t« notk« the tvnnjruitiDn S, which hna t4>h«compuei| 
with th« limllar d in «i/nj4. Utte mnn (twelfth line in the Kurdidi text), 0, Htnn 
(op, rit., p. xlvUi) thllliu that ■* Eino sveite Dot«rinjMtie.Endl»hg ut -fi. die aber nur 
tinem t^lta nit den DemenatrAiivum eirrbandejwn Komen angefdst wini . , . 
/rfdnd, ‘ dnacr ^[ann * (pfdff)Cf. 11 .3 (the flnt “ fleterniiwtivEiultmK " le -didi 
“ nS for «d to - Pcniioii fn fewr, I d« net think thv nd la eomucted with the 
A/nnnfii (cf. O. »ann. p. ii*iT, atMut ” ein Pfifi, wd- " having the aenie nf 
reciprocity), 

« jyr, doep, abo tfiJ S. J,; h0r, flnft (rf, n. t5|. 

** pwAb, part, from j^irtn, mpAtate f s t^OTpion, dUplthl'. 

** iff * i . dumi, 1 wUl give him ; ef. IL 5. 

» ««d nfr. he Mid to the Mir, Unillte the S (cf. n. 7, above) there ie h«e no verl. 

indicating moTEment. 

" fio^la from AaiiJiw to nan. 

cAd Ju^ niSifd. he gave no anawer; negatiee ecnae ef rAd can be noticed abo in 
rhd ifnag noAv, he gave no aottIKl. remained silent j chd jdrdn, naeer, etc. 

•* gita yaw. ho told then. of. n. 20. ^See alaofurther Arfddtnd wf, let us iriee him ♦ 

nidm tiloy latd to Kam Tal. 

lord ad Afto Udn tirU. until it will notbeeapkined. Paasivum tsformed by the 
verb hdrta, to come, to We«e, Rhea, in hie gmmmar. apeake about thia fon^ e*. 
kaiSn ^AireAffa, to he killed. In our dialect wo have not thia I affised to the web 
fkyi 0. Mann (op. eit.. p. xcei) t . Xuu wird wio H. Schindler in ejncr Anmerhunfl 
angitrt. In den pe»aiech«l Dialckten hiudg daa Verhum rSjbm in Sinno von 
und Wie imOitay im oltcnm Neupeisiach, aueh anr Umacbioibung pamiviachcr 
Anadruckaweiae verwcndct,'* A resemblance can be noticed then between the use el 
Mfia in Onr dialect and dntddda in early New Pcrman for the Same pni^Maem 


SOJSE NOTES ON THE PEONUNCJATION OF THE 
KANUMI LANGUAGE OF WEST AFfilCA 

By Ida C. Ward 


[The phonetic symbols are those of the Intematioml Phonetic 
Association, see Ecrilnre Phofclique, 1921. Tones ' liigh level, 
^ fallmg, unmarked mid or low leveL] 


T>T the courtesy of the Conunissioner for the Xigeriau Section of 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, I was able to make 
the following notes on Kanuri, after about a dozen sittings with a 
native of Kano, in 1924, and a few more in 1925. The native, whose 
name is HArigaua, spoke no English other than a few isolated woids 
such as yes, good morning, come, sit, ete, I knew no Kanuri at all, nor 
llausa, which he could also speak. Hr. Xicsholson, who was in charge 
of the natives in 1924, explained to Arigana what I wanted, and I 
worked on the following plan. I had Kamm Peadhgs, by P. Askell 
Benton, and Kocllc a Gratmmr of KanurL In the liist of these books 
several stories are written in a Homan script, with a w-onl for word 
and a free translation, a Kanuri-English and English-Kanuri 
vocabulary, the latter a particnlarly full one. Between the sumniers of 
1024 and 192y I also nsed NoeTs Pel it Mamiel de Franmis-Kannvi 
and von Ouisberg^s Kanuri-Sproche^ 

1 began by picking out words from Benton's Engbsh-Kaniiri 
vocabulary, say big them as they an? transliterated, but the sketchy and 
often inaccurate accounts of Kanuri pronunciation in all the books 
was of little value. Arigana zepeatcfl each ivord, and I bnitated his 
pronunciation, analysed it aa w'ell aa I could, and wTote it down 
phonetically^ He was, fortunately for my purpose, not too easily 
satisfied writh my attempts at either the souui^ or the mtonatiom In 
this way, working from the vocabulary, it was po^iblo to build up 
sentencoa such as those given in the first section below. The ficcond 
section is a story taken from Benton^s book, difFering in a few 
particulars from the original, because Arigana either did not nndcf- 
staud the w'ords or would not have used the construction gi^^n in the 
book. It is, of course, quite probable that ^me of the words may not 
be correct as they stand. With no means of explanation between 
us, it w'as not possible to disensa the meaning. 

The difficulty of Kanuri pronunciation lies in a few^ consonants 
which Europeans cannot make easily, some vovvels of an obscure 
quality, an<l the musical accent of the languagen No meution is made 
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of toned or idtouation in. any of the bookd I iwedp hut there is no doubt 
i>f the esciHlence of |:^rtjduUr tones in the language. Kanufl, howevett 
does not seem to be like Yoniba and .some other West Afncan languages 
in having a complete tooaL ayatem with many words differing in tone 
udiy. JJut it has a deciclecl miisical accent, which may ^)e found to have 
dehnite rules. 1 also found several pairs of wonk which were 
rlistinguished by tone nlotie. 

pi (mid-level tone) {he, she, it}, and pi (foot). 

kwbla, saucepaup and kwalo (both mid-level tom*^)^ little drum, 

khUp insect, and kuli, thigh. 

duuo, thigh, and diino, strength. 

nanmbskpi^ I breakp and namnsskm, 1 ait {kiw'ii. 

kkmsaBkmp 1 cut, and kamnbskm, I Jnect> eatnb. 

boad^ip culled, and bosd^t part of the verb to lie dowui. 

naidalamM, here ? and aa;d3laiiibai not here. 


In the voeabulary of Noors hook are given a number uf palm of 
words spelt alike with no indieatiou that the differmce between them 
is one of tone. Some of the above examples are taken from these. There 
are many others w^hicli it was itopossible for me to verify without nri 
interpreter, e.g. tpa diiel tpa were rccngni/A^I by Arigada as two 
wortls (mini mdi), but which meaua and which fre^^ the 

lucaningH given in Ko^l, 1 was unable to find out; and in the same wav 
tamnsslciB and tamn^Akin w^ere two verbs, the meaning of which 
I €onId not discover^ ilaiiy timea I tried a won! or phrase with different 
** tune? ”, in order to test whether Arigana would accept more than one 
kind of intonatbii, and he invariably refu^ccl all but one. He waa, in 
fact, much less particular about slight variatioms in voivel sound than 
about “ tune ”. The time given to this work, however, was much too 
short to allows of anything more than tny recording m acciuately as 
f could the tones 1 heard in the sentences transcrilied, Xo attempt at 
claHsilication or aualyi^ie was niade^ 

roiisonon/ ^Sounds.—The comoQants reconlefi art t p. b t d k 
g, b, dE. to, (t, m. a. It, X f. o, i. ^ g, jj, j' 

ifl no <biiht tliflt furtber mnalyiaiEt would provs tbnl: flev$ral of 
these consonant Hounds, as well i» the vowels, could be grouped 
together iw single phonemes, but jt would retiuire n very jnneh loneer 
period of ivorlt nod a Inigc number of texts before such eWificatioa 
could be made. 

(a) PtwfiVf Ci»m»HtPU.- t wna sometimes not explwlpd, e.g tjut 
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(quite), fn sumc words Ariganji would tiae b or u, t-.g. bibinenua or 
Uiuiaemm (you spoil). Such words arc invariably writteii with b in 
IkDtoji. In the same way g and g wen? iiiterchaiigettble, e,g. 
ba:goa or ba:goa (not), k and g were occasdlonaLly [HiIataLijted, What is 
written k-ash (mine) I heard as kad^e, rAffdflA'j (he erect«l) as seea^g^, 

(fr) AW Com}miU^.-a, n, p, and q ali occutml, and all but p 
oonld be syilabic, e,ff, saingin (to divide), ggala (good), ptnde (our feet). 

(r) Latefat Consonanf.—] finally and before conaoiianti) was of a 
** dear ’* variety, e.g. kaUtal (same), goldza (he saiil), 

(d) Rolled ComoHai>t.—r was fully rolfed. It could be ayDabic, 
e g. rTgatmi (cJaw). In the word diiri, the r was slightly palatebzwi 
and strongly labialized ; the lips wen> ruundenl and the bottom liii 
touched the top teeth. 

(e) J,-The sound rejiresentcd by this symbol is by far thu most 
lUfficult in the language. It aceins to bo articulated by the tongue* 
tip striking once against the teeth ridge, like a kind of one-tAp r (I 
oould see the tip in a gap lietween the two front teeth), while at the 
same time a little air escapes along the sides of the tongue. This gives 
the impre^ion of an 1 ami r. If the ktetsil element was too strong, 
however, i,e. if it sounded too much like 1, or if there wiw anything 
like a rolled or fricative r, Arigana would not accept it. In all the Ixrtjk.t 
this sound is represented hy r or 1, and sometimes by both ag if they 
were alternative pronunciations, e.g. baJi (to-monow) la written by 
Benton as feiri and bali ■ while kondiUi (hair) is wTitteu as 
iutidoli, and korgidi (lion) as htryuri. I found J in all these words 
It is not surprising that this sound has Iwen taken for 1 or r, as the 
acoustic effect is sometimes like the one and soraetinies like the other 
to an English ear, hut there is, f think, no doubt that J is a separate 
phoneme of the language and not merely a weakening of I or r. 
comparable to the weakening of b to a (see (o) abm-e) though of 
course there may be dialectal variants. A curious conffraiation of thi- 
la found m comparing Benton and yoel.j in the fonner the verb miin 
IS given for ‘‘ I am accustomed ”, and Ujilin as “ I learn”, while the 
latter gj%es fistin ” I am accustomed ” and rlulin “ I icarn Arignim 
would accept Jiskm only for I leam ”, And the woitls written as 
ritteihti " I am afraid ” and ritineeh'n '■ 1 take off (a garment) ” 
were ptonotmccel by him as rinoskm and Hanaikm respectively, 

if) Fricaiiet ConaonaHt^.-Bi-Iabia! / and v (r and o) w«V very 
eomraon, e.g. ra.to (horae) nioa (share). Two sibilant soimda oecnr 
m the language ,, fi. p h, a sound articulated between ■ and /, as in 
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Polish, and iu Maudarm Chines (wker^ it is generally romaulzed 
hs] I the voiced equivalent ^ was foiind only in the allTieaie # 
r round k in one word Dniy, aUabo (God). 

(j) AJfrictUe.—h, da. tp, 4^ e.g. blk^T (hit), guldzh (Haid), liieze 
(he killed), ngani^ (chest)^ 

(A) Semi-V&mh. — w and/V wtoigam (yon grew up)j duujii 
{world). 

Foire/s, — The vowel sounds recorded ore placed ou the cardinal 
vowel figure below. They atow an abnortnally large number of 
centralized ^ vowels, whose quality is aoruewhnt obscure and difficult 
to register. In Benton and KoeUe the vowel written as t and described 

Tongue Positions oi the Kanliu Voweij^ 


Front 



Biagram iliuitrating the tongue-positions of the vowels of 
the Kanuri language of Weit Africa, bj reference to the 
Cardinal Vowel®, (The dots indicate the positions of the 
highest point of the tongue.) 


Auiitir* ted. 

Vardiml votteU, black. 


I A ceiitrmUieiJ v^wvl onj? in wtich th. lui.™ i« .^uh^r 

ffr,ni BDr Ipsct. bill m front, pr fr^m * 
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as the sound m the Freiiesh word fe is the only ceatml vowel indicated. 
In Words coatainiog this letter 5 in the booh, I dj^inguishcd 
a centralized close e (written e), s a neutraJ vowel similar to the English 
vowel in aiQut, and v a vowel in the neighbourhood of eaidmal 
e made with onrounded lips and ocntralized. It is most probable 
that many of these sounds can be grouped into phonemes, but tlio 
phonemes of the language hove not been worhed out, and I can 
only give here the indi^'idual sound I heard in words and phrases, 
and hope that they may help someone ebe towards the work of a 
full phonetic analy.^b of the Laiiguage. 

Vowels in the neighbourhootl of nasal consonants were nasalized 
to some degree, and sometimes the final consonant disappears, e.g* 
WAcom' was pronounced ^gaian or ^gar&. 


ExumjiHe^^ 


I auiima, nothings 

I htintant far. 

i jmn, eye. 

e dela, jaohnl. 

e dagarti, division. 

£ jiiimer get ready* 

a priest. 

golifea. he said. 

D til^n* eleven. 


0 bararOp hunt. 

V jaskr* three, 

p zemAp Friday, 

n kiirA, big. 

e qgpri gazelle, 

ai Mix, king. 

ti nziti, feared. 

C3 kimeeg^i, red. 

oa hoad^, called. 


Shcrt Fhra^e^ und Seniettces 
va muskope mdip 1 have two hand^. 
wt pijie mdi, I have two feet, 
tnucko komhuram^ the right hand, 
muko w;>rili^ the left hand, 
ani sedin, what is she doing ? 
fii sigadfiRp she b weaving, 
ai 9agai^m r&:toZaiip she m weaving in the house. 
biJi n&:dero jiskin, I akall oome here to-morrow* 
fids wa^tUp good morning. 
sAi jim la, good-bye. 
vnTO kannha, I am hot* 
wnro ka:kua, I am cold, 
vera knrh, the girl is tall, 
t^a kurit the boy is tali. 
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ade (jiita h^ ba, that ia a book. 

wu kaniui JiAkiii+1 iearn KatiurL 

wt ttatara Jiakm, 1 learn EDglieh, 

jii nasara Jimin, you learn English* 

namgm, I 

aktzme, you ait. 

aaptpT, he sita 

and! naiojazi, wo ait. 

nandl i nanmoi you sit. 

aaudi e napia, they ait. 


Connecied Text of a tahn from EtnUoti’t KaHuri Reading, 
kiirgiUi{Ba) mka^m ksneriua bar*:ro 

lion priest Jackal grovind-squinel three hunt to 

lesti. IrargUie tpeso dela;e qgsri (pez6 

went. Han bushoov.- kiJl«l Jackal gazelle kiUecl' 

kanjerle targona D>eso. knrgiOie mailao delaa boafc 

ground-squiml ha« kiUeth bon priest jackal calledi 

ma:UiD dela are ago rande-na duri. deUe 

priest Jackal come thing we get we divide, prieat Jackal 

ipi^. Maran kka a:de, auoa maMw goldea, jigari 4 de 

aroae. bneheow big that share king-of he said, gazelle that 

nma kari^e goldah. tarfg)6na a:de niua kaneri tii 

.h,r. min, he«.i,l. k.m ,h.» 

gold£b. 

h€ saich 


knrgkJi gergarer fhn zi tiloa rarinn« _ ,t 

Uo. nminopy .y, kin n.. ^ ^ 

soa sari. d'tmtv Idine (pit. kdanu kimeaflr, . 

kK.l,^.t...y.hi. r»l «„ ^ »k,r«by,n.. 

sandi mdi so ram. kanjeri ue** j. mi l 
they two him feared, ground-^niirnd arose oh prie^r 

aas pi Iiih:l«n gapL tpedia kumk-na m 

■mJemi ynn prim, n«. fommU Wim, kli::;;™ 

ooD wiumgajn. 
you grew up. 
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aQi:iita n^admi guidzb. iiu;ua nL^i'Ue nivuiemm darac^ 

nothbig you know he said. AkarLi king of you BpoiL honour 

ba:goa, t^ine nlid^n aamne. miiilani dala t^eir sa 
not arise plnec that sit down, priest jackal got itp place 

tpintan nap^i. ggaran kara ada iiu:m mki-ue jtiina 

for he sat down, hiishcow* big that share king ol lie 


tpezd 

dagarte ba(g)o, 

i:di 

uiutja 

mir-oe 

goldzb. 

killed 

Llivision not. gmeelk 

that 

share 

king of 

he aaih 

kurgitli 

9erga;zT. tildn 

sandi'a 

wo^i 

sandl 

lUdi-se 

lion 

ti'as angry eye hia one 

theni 

lookefJ 

they 

two all 

riicii 

kurghrlie nia;leia 

delaa 

biktsit 

tpezd 

raktsi. 

feared. 

lion pn^t jackal 

hit 

killed 

joinetL 

kenjerie ja mai doiija 

»aiiima 

ui 

pinne 

framgin 

ground aquiml oh king worlii 

all 

of get ready 

divide 


goHza. qgala samne* goldrb. deli pi a nomsoOi-e 

10 said. good dirido he said jackal him foolishness his 


tpEzo adijfi nuca mai-oc. hargona adije auua niir-oe^ 

kilicfl that share king of. hare that shatxi: king ol. 


Jii 

tils ade 

niua kaskje 

goLdrb. 

kurginlie 

g^rgiirr 

leg 

one that 

ishnre mine 

he said. 

lion 

was angry 

kondnii 

-lUT-a 

wjtwjgjl 

Frga:iiii 

-lutT-a 

antuU. 

hair 

hJa 

he erected!. 

claw 

his 

he put out. 


kanjerrie tpezr. ala piro konadl nd^d pi tilo adje 


grenmd 

■sfjiiirrel 

arose. God 

you patience give. 

leg one that 

uitoa 

mii-ue 

goldza. 

ji mil diide 

kombuude 


share 

king of 

lie said* 

oh king meat that 

food our 

not 

pi-a 

bujeja, 

kasua 

ggan^^oe andi-a 

ftitEi 

koudMl 


it if we eat sickness chest of us would c^teh hair 

tigi-oe samma ridp-i* ja mil dwii^ui kimd^i 

holly of our all would fall out. oh king world of hair 

zauua nii''Oe goLdzb. kvaduli '^nar rTgaimi ns'in 

parndise of hi* finid, have his lay ilowti daw your 
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a:de Ftga:uu zanoa- itia-u« 

* 

gcildzb, film usm 

ii:die jiim 

that claw paradise 

of 

be Bftid, eye your 

that oyo 

£ajma~ 

ma-ue guided 

a 

^mzT 

kduj^iri 

sagasT 

paradise 

of h« Haiti, 

eye 

ho shut, ground-squirrel ran away 

bala:ga-ro 

Sa:i(gaTgi). 

ji 

kanji'ri are 

goldzh. 

hole-to 

cutared. 

oh 

ground-squirrel come 

he said. 

aobhiLa 

{a}lla:]ii k&m jtiga Boiia£iaa-ui ala 

barg&iLEk; 


without sin Got! mmi you is friondly of God Wesa. 


kAiti 

im&ii 


jie:ro 

you 


nsmvAladi fr^ddua-ue ala hargamT-a 
servico does of God blesdng-tifl 


goazu 

put 


baigoa 

not 


guldsb. knrgurlie ]e%i. da:4i. 
he sakU Jion went away. Rnia. 


amium 

eonfidetice 



THK OBIGINAl HOME OF THE INDO-EUItOPEANS 
Ttat Lecture^ deUvered ai {ke tSchool of Oriental SirtdieSt I-rnuhnf an 
KM mi llthdum^ 

By JAftL CvHAHFEKTJER 

^PH I^ ques^tion concerning the location of the originnl home of the 
Indo^Euroijeans--’by which name is designated, not a certain 
Tflce or people of which no tmees have so fur been found, but the 
peoples or tribes who did at one time speak the no longer existing 
Indo-EiirojK^an language—hnsnt times amnsed great interest and vivid 
diseusHinn amongst flcholars+ While at one time the 
fiuoiitiwf seemed to vote for an Ajsiatjc origin of the Indo-Eiiropcans, 
and even, owing to a mbundemtanding of the linguistic affinities of 
•Sanskrit, looker 1 for their old home within the borders of India^ general 
opinion seems, since the t-iTnc of I^tham, to have decided for Europe 
as the cradle of Indo-Eiiro]>ean-speaking peoples. But as t-o where in 
Europe the starting-point of the migrations of these tribes should 
be looked for no uniform opinion is so far on record. The idoa^ certainly 
impossible,^ that the “ ll rheimat should be looked for in Gcrmfliiy 
aiul then probably on the soiitheni shores of the Baltic, has long been 
in favour with German scholars who saw in the ificai old Teutoiia 
described by Tacitus a real counterpart of the Indo-CTermanic ” 
ancestors ; and Scandinavian arthoHilugTsts and philologists have been 
strongly incline^l to adopt this rather fanciful theory anil to look for 
the “ Lrheimat not only in Germany hut also on the Danish l^hinda 
ami in the SQiithcrnmofit province of Kwdlen. Other scholars looked 
for a centre of spreml in Hungary, and thid theory haa quite iatcly been 
inlvocatetl in an able way by fir. Giles.® The late lamented 
Professor Schrader, in his sound ami thoroughly critical way^ tried to 
establish that f^>uth Riiaaia. the rich corn-land to the north of the 
Black 8ea, was the original home of the Indo-Europcans i but he was 
not quite averse to the idea that they might at one time have extended 
over areEis to the east of that part of Europe. There are other theories 
as Avelk but they do not need to he taken into consi<leration here. 

The present writer ia well aware that at this very mon^eiit no 
solution of this problem which might l)e considere^l a thoroughly 

^ I’L tid Im Ortmtalf. i, IQ], 

■ VL ^/j4ftrwy «/ i, m M\. ; Ajirtrnt H Sa sq. 
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saUafactory om can posaibly be oUerwl. Tint he would Jike to unHcr- 
line in the folluwiiif' aome points of view which seem lately to have 
l>een ijvjiuewhat overlooked by comparative philoloj^sta, and which 
appear to go mthcr a long way in cnutmilicting the hj^thesia of a 
I'kiropeaii origin of our linguistic ancestors. He woiilil also like to 
state at the very beginning that he feels convniiceil, as far as con¬ 
vict ion. goea in a case like this, that the home of the trilieji who once 
spoke the Tndo-Knropean language is to he loohctl for in, anil in the 
Jieighbqiirhood of Central Asia. Such a t heory, although looked upon 
with suspicion and. disapproval by must comparative philojogiats, 
is not quite obsolete. It is iipbeld by at least ono great hi.storian. 
l^rofeasor Kdiianl Meyer, of Berlin, and also by a very fionml and 
recognized philologist. Dr, R. Feint, author of several valuabjr works 
on fndo-Kiiropoan prehistory ; but the reasons on which tbest- scholars 
base their conclusions arc scarcely quite valid. 

Before st^trtlng u|iqii my real topic first let me aihl a few remarks 
of a more general nnrurc which seem, in this ense, to be wnnewbat 
necessary. 

***** 

The main foundation, of comparative philology is the disenvery 
that the ancient fiidjan and Iranian languages arc closely connecte<l 
with the main groups ol European ones, viz. Greek, I^tin, Albanese, 
Keltic, Teutonic, and Slavonic languages. Armenian, n Iniiguage 
spoken since some -2,i1d0 years in its present home, originnlly heJongr-d 
to invaders from Kuropc whom Herodotus calls “ colonista of tht 
Plirygiarib *’ atroiKw). Recent investigations in Central 

Asia have brought to light great remnants of a hitherto unknown 
language, which so fur i.s most aptly designated as “ Tocharian ” 
and which seems to be in some .strange way connected w‘ith the 
laiigtiages of VVeatern Kiiroiw.* though its aflinlties am by no means 
clear. Excavations in Asia Minor have unearthed a great number 
of documents pertaining to the ancient and mighty empire of the 
Ilittites, documeats compo.sed in a series of different languages ; and 
amongst these two at least seem to contain a good flcal of fndo- 
European linguistic mnteriaL Other branches of older Indo-Kuro 
languages, as that of the Illyrians, Thnico-Phrygians, etc We 
disappeared with the exception of eonie scanty remnants, * ' ^ 

Of who is the real founder of a develoj^vl comparative philologj- 

1 ft, (lurppnth^ in tKr, <frr , 
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tbvre cannot be tLe ,sHght€?tit doubt. That honoLir Li due to the famous 
Uerainn philologist^ Fnina Bopp {1791-1867)* who first of nlL in hii^ 
monuiitental coinpurntive gr&inniEf, published n detadcil review of the 
phonetic and niorphobgieal nfbniticj^ of the niain Indo-Eurojjeaii 
Jangi.iagci^. But the main i<leap that of the coiuie^tiori between 
on the one side Sanskrit and Persian and o!i tlie other the 
European languages, is of a considenibly oliJer date. 

It h quite well known that Sir William Jouea, in his presidential 
address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal* out I in wl t he conDoxion 
l^etweeu the Indo^raiiiiiu and the chief European languages La some 
short but masterly lines ; and his sngaciotis words have recently bee;!! 
brought back to memory in a very proper placed But even he was not 
the first one who liutf j\ presentiment of the great discovery ; lor^ as 
has been well knoivn for a long time and has recei 3 tly again been lakl 
stress C3n by M. tie la PouKsin, the Jesuit father Cccurdoux 

{dr 1779} in a letter to his frieiKl Anqueril Dtiperron in 1768 ilrew np a 
list of correspondences belween the Banskrit and the classical languages, 
many of which are quite coincident with what is still thought sound 
and well-estubhshed within comparative phiblog)\ To 3!. de la \'all6c 
Poussin* w'ho, in his otherwrise excellent work, lays slightly too much 
stress on the ackievementsS of French philologieal investigiaionp it 
seems clear that this Jesuit father was the fimt one to give vent to 
the ideu underlying comparative gmmnuir; but that is scarcely the 
cuise, for even Father CoeuFtloux had one or two predeceasors* One of 
those w’as Thomas Stephen?^, S.J. (1^49-1619}^ an Engli^shinan who 
spent the last forty years of hb life mainly in Goa as a missionary* 
and is rather famous as an author of grammatical works on Koukimi 
and of the large text called the '' Christian PumijuIn a letter to 
hi-s brother^ dated Iu88j he gives express:ion to the idea that the Indian 
and the chissical languages ivere closely connecter] with each other. 
Another one seems to have been FilipiMj Sassetti (lolO-BS), an Italian 
merchant and liteniry maii^ wiio lived for sevenil yearn and even dieil 
at dm ; he, no rloubt* had a smattering of Sanskritp and seems to have 
siiggest^sl some connexion between it and the claa=^ical tongues. 

* « # # « 

Art'hieological researches seem to have e.stablished the fact that in 
neolithic and protometullic tinuni a rather uniform culture w’as spread 
out over a very extensive area eomprising difTerent partif of Asia ansi 

• Cnutfiridi/t ’>* india. 03 >m, 

^ thin BHlIttin. [I. ltT!l *< 1 .: HJ, ; \V, k|. 
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biHHtefti Ktirope. Tfucra of tbits ctilttite have been fuund in Kounimiin 
and Southern Russia (Tripolje, etc,), in Sum, in italut'istin, in Tntliii, 
at An&ii in Turheattln, et-c, 5 anti the researches of Swetlish scholars— 
Piufessor J. G. Atickcson ami Dr. T. J, Arne- have sticceetlcfl in 
establishing tlie presence of this same culture also iti the interior 
provinces of China. It seems scarcely possible that u culture sprea<i 
over such a vast area couJtl have origins tet I with one people only; and 
if such were the caiDe We {)o not til the least kuow the racial or linguistic 
connexions of that people,. Nothing ut all goes to prove that the 
iiphoMers of this culture were at any place tribes of Indo-Eiiiro^iean 
stock ; and from a chruiioli^cal point of view such a siiggei>tiun seems 
to the present writer to be wholly improbable. 

So if aiehaeology tloes not so far help us to try a reconstruction of 
Indo-European crmditiutLs we may feci inclined nest to turn to the 
evidence affnrdml by historical documents. Rut even here we arc left 
sadly in the lurch. Peoples speaking Indo-European languages cuter 
at a late date on the stage of history, aistl irtBrnrJflaJ documents written 
in such luiiguages cannot at all compete for age with the chronicles 
of Egypt and Eabylunia. The Vedas an<i Hie hymns of Zorou-ster, 
though lioth probiiV^ly of cuiisiilerablc antiquity, can affurtl us no 
historical clues concerning the age of an unbroken Ijido-Ettmpean 
unity; some ancient Greek inacriptiona, the history of Herodotus and 
the edicts of the Achcemeuiaiiy in reality are the oldest historical 
documents in an fnclo-Eumpenn tongue, anrj it goes without saying 
that they have preserved no single trace of the age of their common 
a nceatura. 

('j^ziditiaiiii Ixiing tliiLs <l*f»pC!Tate, tlipit ii$ nut to cici but to tiirn 
to comparative philology and have recourse to a purely linguistic 
recoiLstnictiuii of Indo-EurTipean The raliie r>f gucli an 

investigation is not to be over-rated ; for it is quite clear that a great 
muss of linguistic material dating from fndo-Kuiopean times has been 
lost in one language or another and can no longer he got at But on the 
other band, the value of linguistic reconstruction must not be under¬ 
rated, for it is, as we have seen, our only means for arriving at certain 
conclusions concemiijg the place where the Indo-Eumpeaus had tlieir 
home and the inoile of life they were leading. 

But if linguistic reconstriictbn is to be of any value it must 
coume, be atteinpteil with the utmost care; arid here the° 
comparative philology are many and not easily to ho 

Unfortunately philok«ists have generally been considerably mire 
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at home in t!ie Kiiroi)eaQ languages than in thf: IiKlo-fraiiiun < ones, 
and they hav^e consequeuliy neglected thfs evidence' of the Jater ones. 
This, of course, in a capital aa it is only the liido-Iraniau 

languaji^es which ^ as far as we know, have never been siM>ken in Kurope; 
anfl this iiiuke^^ the materia I oiTeretl by them for tonipariisOD lo be of 
the utmost importance. Further, conifwimtivc [philologists are often 
satbhecl with root-relationships between words said to belong to the 
Inflow fill rojjcaii longnuge and denoting natural or artificial objects, 
the eYisteuce of which in ludo-European times is to be proved. This, 
al-k>^ is qiiitc wrong, and we must strongly mmt that^ in cases like 
these, not only the root must be the game, but that the wtjrds 
which are to be conipareii innst W identical with each other, 

I Jiliall try to make clear by two examples exactly what I mean. 
.Much fuiw has been made aljout tbe name of the bcccli-tree, whieh 
in Europe ilocs not grow to the east of n line aomewlint scheniaticaby 
{Iraw n from Kocnigsberg to Odessa[f the mime of the tree could he 
proved to liave existeil iii the Indo-European language, this would, 
of course, be taken as a proof that the people w'ho apoke that language 
did live to the west of the Koenigs berg—Otlessa hue; bnt, 
unfortunately, tluH is not the caae. The plain fachs are these : there 
exists a Greek w^ord a liStin ^ Teutonic 

•Ai5/’rt-p which do all together go back to a common source ftinl do 
iimloubtedly prove that at one time the ancestors of Greeks, Eoinnns^ 
and Teutons lived in a country where beeches w'ere found growing. 
8ii far everything h M right. Hut then the lute PRjfesaqr CJsthoff 
and some -Still living schohirs in Geriiuiny came forward to tell us that 
also a Kur^lish word - to Joimd only in one single dialect of 
K.unlLstaii meaning “elm-tree” (tits or rcris), and a Huasmn w'ord^ 
bozii “ elder i^hould be connected wit h the already established name 
of the be^jch ; ami m the i>r(>of "ivas there that this tree had really 
existed in the home of the Indo-Europeans^ which muat., consorpientiy, 
have been located in Europe. Tlii.s, of cDurse^ is pure nonsense^ ami iicorl 
not trouble us at all. For nothing is %von by drawing conclusions from 
W'orda which can lie kept together neither from a linguistic nor from 
a seniaaiologica] jjoint of view; the one thing we can safely Ui^sert is 
that liiigniatically there is not the slightest proof that a name of the 

^ 1 threu^hout uji^ Ihf term enJ ni^t Ar^n ; lor, wliilc on I ho 

fcmtiiirent those two an? nuWniiaj'i gehern-lly takrii lo W iUmtirnl; Ar^n in f'ngliHh 
;|j;enerp|]y mcftna Ihe mirf » Ilcdo^Euro^Bin. 

* IlvtAila need no| \» givm birte ; ttiry r^n be ifntlierfd from C-JK-. 
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beeell'trw! cxL-ted in tk« !ii{]D'KuTi>iK!aiL language, llie legitiiiiate 
inference so far is that the people who spoke that language did not 
even know the beech-tree. 

A second example is aftorded bj- the name of the metal " gold ”, 
as some scholars will assert that comt^rative philology proves it to 
have been known by the Todo-Europeans. This, iiowcver, is not the 
ease. There is no doubt whatsoever thii* the fndo-lranians knew 
gold : this is dcfiditely pravMl by the nearly total identity of Kanskrit 
hirai}^a and Avestnn But then this is all. The Greek xpetrof 

quite nbviouaiy is of foreign origin, ami the Latin aHmm belongs to a 
totally dilTerePt group of wonis. As for the Gothic and the Old 
Slavonic ski/o (Russian tiSfoto), they are undoubtetlJy somewhat nearer 
connected, though not wholly identical. But the originnl sense of the 
wortls is simply “ yellow ”, and so the Toutona and Shivs called 
gold the “yellow” metal; and with this fact taken into cousideratioji, 
it cannot be further upheld that there exists a eoinmoii Indo- 
Euroijean imme fot gold, ft may wcl) have been known by the 
Indo-Europeana. hut it is methodically vnong to conteml that this can 
be ]jr()ve(I on purely lingubtk rea^ns. 


If, with all the necessary precautions, we now try to establish 
which names of natural phenoraejia, of animals, plants, artificial 
objects, etc., were to be found in the original rndo-Eurepean language, 
and may consequently have existwl m the home of the Indo-Europeans 
the results arc not very far-reaching. But they are, according to my 
opinion, quite aiiBicient for ailowing tis to arrive at certaia conclusions. 
The homo of the Indo-Europeans was undoubtedly situated in u 
region where sftmr, I'cc, raiw, nod (Aunder were wdl-kncwn; aiid we 
find very clear designations of the throe main seasons of a temperate 
climate, viz. spring, aumrmrt and wfiiter, while a name for fuifHiu,, 
is wanting—a fact recurring in several other languages as wel] There 
is scarcely any nee<J to underline that the Indo-Europeans had ‘ ^ 
names for stiw, tttoon, and stars. But it may be worth w hile to ' t 
out that amongst the different eonstelLationa it is ^uly the (?fco/& 
that can be traced back to the dictionary of the Indo E 
language ; * besides, it seems possible that our ancestors looked 
^ AecenliiiK tv mv utimiEni tbr ttcnli msv oriiEinsllvhsTf'iuwin .. > . 

an I rfntarv to think lllat hir^nya may be a Jatrr derElunitirnt of h* * 

* IVoteMor llarthobniH*, in I-RitvjcTmimiMiK Jt 'I"'Aompiyn,. 

tvpeotCtJieexiitienreofEn Indo-iJumpesnmujjrpf the l 
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tL(^ Milfc^ ir^vjy m ii w ay or rather a river on the vault of heaven, hut 
no liiigubtic facts are there to prove tbia suggestion. 

The land where the Indo-Europeans Jived sujems to have con- 
tainetl and mtod^s^ rioeri* and But linguistic facts 

seem to estahliBh beyond donht that there were scarcely any lakes, 
and that this land, wherever it w^as aitnateih was far from any great 
sea or ocEJiJK FordA, by which to cross the rivers, were apparently 
well-known, but the language tloea not prove that brid^jt W'ere know^n ; 
nor dues it estabiish the ucquointance, in Iinlo-Eiirdpean times, with 
dug^ or otherwise constnietcd, iVeUs. 

As for animals and plants, it is i|ult.c obvious that the Intlo- 
European language did not know hiicIi ones as are characteristic of 
tropical climates. Xaiucs of the elepbaiit, rhiiioeenos, tiger, lion,^ 
etc., arc absent* as well as those of rice, sugar-cane, pahii-trees^, etc. 
Thi.s, of course, tallies well with what has already been pointed out 
as inflicating a temperate or cohl zone shs the original habitat of the 
l[Klo-Kiiropeain:. 

Coin|>arrttive philology shows us that amongst wild aiiiiuuls the 
Indo'Europeans knew the which did certainly already at an early 
date jilay a great part in animal lore, and the mo// ; and one may feei 
temptei:l to suggest that at a very early period the idea of wcnro/rcs 
was by no means unknow'ji,* There are^ moreover, nam-^ of the/o3fj 
the otter, the hmeer, the rtr^ or the Aarc, and possibly the 

stfuirrel, though this is fairly imcc^rtaLn. l^ingiiagc further tentities 
to the acquaintance of the Imlu-Europe-suis with someceTi'inc animab 
ptissiblVt but not iiece-ssarily, the e/i'—and the iritfinc, which was 
certainly the wild end not the doinesticatc^l one ; for, the Indo- 
Iramans certainly never kept tame €wiiic,^ just as little as this 
seems to have been done by the Semitic and Turko-Tartaric peoples* 

There is no certain infUcation that the Indo-Europeans kept tame 
foieh ; and the name of our tame hen presents serious ditknltiea and 
h probably a very old loan word from a Semitie or Sumerian soiuoc. 
But language proves that there cxi.sted in the Indo-European home 

* Tlivrr a£v, kuwever, iiidk^ljciii thut ¥wnir HikiiuA] nF I he i-at-njtctk's 

nan p 0 rbA|Mi- uat uiijoiDwri. 

® Cf, lhk.ii wHl-kliett-fl jTOJiJHifif' in tlcnsletui^. ir. 105 e .MyQrrQi yvp vui £n^$€iiiir 
KXILwf iVfor tKtimv r6iv N^vfmw 

Awc«" >'‘i'H«Tai fl^r+S ditiV^^ fff ^eTiura-rni- 

* ThiAFart in notcuntraUirtnl b^V thp linavlstkaUy va Ukihk^ilisitivtfv hv Jjieobiwlin, 

Afi*f uttA r^njinn^m. p. 135 sq., thM a woni cdrrCfipcq^dinpf Xn Ijitllk *t€., did 

uiire^jiiAt in ikn^ Imtiwn 
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t et/ 0 ^, tliu dat'k, tlit* tuoiit, tho m/d pirfetui, and also a bird that inti}' 
a VC been either the mwrfiwi, the piiiridtfr, or some bird nearly rehUedl 
to these; its nniue is apparently ononiatopoetic ami enntaitia 
tke ?oui]ds f 

01 other aniiniilH hinguftgo iikilLi^^to<i{ acquaiutdiiicu witli the sertjeni 
the attt, tbejf,/, the^a, the PwrM, the crtjfffish, aiir.1 the intfu. Jt aeenw 
remarkable that we find nn Itido-Kuropan name for fimctf. but so far 
none for 6er; this cnrioiis fact may mlniit of diHercnt explanations 
w^ch not.1 not be gone into here, i^ furtlier to be Hfronirly 

taken into eonsidemtioii is that the Indo-Knrojiean? find ajijwircnHv 
not only no name for in general. Imt also no name for sinEle 
ajwci^ of fish, ft 19 only amongst the Indo-Kiimpcaa tiilies living on 
the .North fka and the fialtic -the Celts, the Teutons, nn<l the Rhivs^ 
that we find oertain correspondences amongst the names of fishes 

II "t f'Jreign origin ; this telli^^ 

well with the existence, proveti fiy archn.'oJogical ««earehes. etc., at 
different parte of the countries bordering on t he Haltic ami nhu on the 
mouth of the Rhine, of prehistoric fish-eating jmpiilatioiiH. The Veda 
and the Avestu do not betray any ac(|Uaintance with fish diet, nor do 
the Homeric poems convey to its the imprftiiijon that fish wiih at tlmt 
time any common sort of foml. Taken all together, the faef« seem 

to inrljcate that fish and liah-eating were alike unknown to the Indo- 
Kiiropeaijs, 

As for the donK^tic anitnals of the Itido-Europeaii age, they were 
about the same aa they are in onr own days, wiih certain notable 
exceptions: for, neither .seems the to have In-en known- thouiih 
It was certainly known to the Indo-Iranians--nor the «if, nor the 
rM>K and it has already been mentioned that the sipiW andmoic 
were probab y not kept. But the rf«/-pro1«hly the oldest of domestic 
animals, and at one time kept also to be eaten-was there ami th 
#A«p, the gofU, the cQtp, and a„d, above aU, the We," The i t 
one, no doubt, was the most iiiipjrtant domestic animal of the 
Kumi^ans. In Europe the horse was p«>bab!y for a long time hunll 
and ®ten. while in the interior of ,Vsia the Mongolian peoples had 
already at an early periml begun to domesticate the aainml and nse ir 
for tiding puriioses. Thi.9 difference probably origiimterl in^hl 

i tn the rKirMf^ningru. JCh. l75 Jj^, . 

thit thE hkide df thE i^ciw ii t^iginany * ko*ii voftl Firtm **^’^'* 

K wholly ynnKfi«ary Jiyjtfrftttionj ow the other hatid, the nniGi 
Hun^pc^n is probably 4 Very ohl Ivan 
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existence of JiJTerent races of horses, ii heavier ^Vestem one and a 
lighter Kaatvnj one; and it seenia not wholly iinprobahle that these 
two races Iiatl entirely different names, of which one still survives 
in the French the other one, e.g., in Persian asp. The horse was 

long unknown to the great nations of Mesopotamia and Egypt ; it 
titay hrtt'e be^fii ininxliiced from Iran into Babylon about B.r.j 
or slightly earlier, and was there called the ass of the mountains 
It seems a fMiTmissible suggestion that it came to Egypt with the 
Hyksew. 

If, now, we turn from the animal to the vegetable world, the results 
are far more scanty. It seems estahlishe<i beyond any doubt that the 
Indo-Europeans knew the biVtrA—and not neeeaa^rily the eommon 
Bftula <ilba — the irillow^ and fiome ajjecies of ; and, besides, 

there is a wides]^read word which did originally no doubt mean simply 
'' tree, wood, timber”, but w^tdeh has later on in certabi languages 
adopted the ^HfiLSe of either oak ” or '* fir-tree On the other hand, 
there is no name of any single plant or flower ; nor does anything in 
the language indicate that the linlo-Europeans hud the slightest 
acquaintance with the culti\"ation of fruit-trees or vegetables. 

It has f^^^quently been contended that the Indo-Europeans were 
well acquainted with agriculture. But this is a fallacy owing its origin 
to the fact that w^ord-comparison has chiefly been limited to the 
European languages. As a matter of fact, there exists nothing but the 
single name of n cereal—most probably com (Skt. etc.)—and a 
verb denoting a very primitive method of crushing the grain/ which 
jioiiits to Indo-p]uro[iean acquaintance, not wdth agriculture itself, 
but wuth one single product of agriculture. It seeing quite obvioua that 
it was only after the seiiatatiou of the Intlodniiiians from the other 
branches of the Indo-European tribes that the latter ones took up 
agriculture — probably on the fertile soil of South lIuBsii. f^mguage 
does not prove that he^ms w'ere known in the oldest time ; but there 
seems to be a very old idea that the souls of the dead sometimes 
took up their lodgings in beans, and this idea may date from Indo- 
European timcp/ 

The Indo-Euroi>eans are generally isi^id to have been living at a 
neolithic stage of etdture. But this su^estioii is modified by the 

^ Thit vifrb ecpufjj in i^tt. jm>, Latin ptnio, 

^ Aa for CUru mlj^r^, it 14 very trmptini' InUci^il to rumitf 1^ ai Kah been clonCj Lutin 
ruC^r^iiti w^itb "" CtirumaH u I iJiiHiimu!9 " ; hut tho Xanatuit 

very Imto a.tid dnubtful. Anyhon-. It a rr^narjeabte fnct tbht no af ^rumfnbrf 

in iFtel]geiioii4 to Eun>pp, 
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^[spurvut fact tkat tli-iiy wonu well aci|UaLDtoJ with otic of the ruetab^ 
viz. aypper. The iinme of this iiiet*i! is contained in Sanskrit ayaM^ 
in I^itin in Gothic tiix, et€. It hai recently been augge$tc^l that this 
word is in reality nothijig hut an old naEue of C^pniii preiserved In 
J'^j^yptian and other doeunientSH This suggestion has been oontc^tc^i ; 
but although it- cannot pmljably l«f proveiL it remains a very 
fascinating one. That //o?J caimot be proved to have been known I 
have already pointed out; as for silmr there exist two quite different 
seta of nartieSj but the conditions are teso complicated to be gone into 
here, esqieebilJy as the infert^nce b that the metal in question cannot 
be provetl to have Iwcn known to the Jndo'Eiiropeans. There is no 
name of any riniieral preserved from the common language. And it is 
certainly a fact not Ui be pQese<l over that while the Kiircu^ean 
hingiiages have a common mime for (Greek f^tin 

etc.) this in not shared by the Indo^Irauiana^ wbo denote thb stuH 
by wholly different names, This fact, seen iu correlation with certain 
other ones, secmj!i to betray the curious circumstance that the Indo- 
Jiiuropeans diil not teally know salt, and that it was only the 
Ivuropean branches amongst them who bec^ime acquainted with it. 
Tliii^ they probably did on the northern .‘ihore of the Bbck Sea^ where 
already :?ome thousands of years ago ciiornious salt-mines were know'ii 
to exist/i 

That the Indo-Kuro^ieans could perha|M disjx^iise with salt seems 
to lie explained by the fact that their footl was chicdly^if not cxchisivel v 
ohtaineil from their tkimestic animals and —though ajiparentlv to no 
vciy' gEX^at degree fnrmi the productia of hunting, fainguage indicate^ 
that the fwal tlid cbieliy coiiKist of menf and milk ; and though a name 
for/rtwr soeniM to be in existence there exists none for either frrendor 
iwrtdye. As fut buiier, it did certainly exist, hut was scaredy much 
used for ftKHi; classical writers reuiorked that the barbarians used it 
as a cosmetic—especially ^lerhaps in a ytate of raiicidity^ anti this 
seems to have been its oldest use. There is no prwjf whatsoever of the 
existence of cheese, Kor does language testify to the acquaintance witli 
cither ide or tetV ; = but hoiwy apparently was in extensive use, aiid it 
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quite probable tlsat the Inilo^Eumpenns knew how to protliice, 
lij the fenuentatioii of miro's milk, an alcoholic beverageJ 

Simple AS \YQs the foml were certainly also the other eonditions of 
life* Ijingiiflge testifies to no luxury in either dress—which ,‘?eeins to 
have consisted of skina or w<K>llen atuffH. linen and cotton bein^ 
apparently unknown—or housing or furniture and uteru^iK The 
hoiirte^* to judge from the well-known hoin^-um^t seem originally to 
liiive been of a stack-like or tent-like shape i and they sometimes 
j>erhaps consisted only of cavedike rooms beyond the surface of the 
earth, with |>osHibly a pbited roof to cover the entrance from above, 
<Jf implement? few were apprentty kTiown, of wea|ions only sf^ear 
and arrow — w^hich, of course, a bo irnpliea the fioie—can vt-itli certainty 
be aaid to have been used. But apprc^ntly the Tndo-Eiiropeaiis, 
whatever else w^ere their aehievenicnts in the niechnnical atts, were 
quite ciever wainwrights; ivagons and carts were well known and 
frequently iisefJ, and there are eeveml Indo-European names of the 
different partvS of these conveyances. 

Scant and simple as ?ecms to have been the tnaterbi culture of 
these Imlo-Eurnpeaiis. they were probably still superior to their 
iieigbboiirH in one wjiy, vik. by the possession of their her^b ot 
cbuncsticaterl hordes , which made them able to nsove about at 
great speetl, anti, consequently to rkvebp a considerable military 
sutieriority. One cannot help feeling that a description that would 
probably have well anited thcHC roving tribes w ith their riding men and 
their womenp children, ainl household goods loaded on carts nnd wagons 
is the one given l»y Herodotus (iv* 46) of the nomadic Scythians: 

bi £Kv6iifm y/i-et tv to fiiyitTrov rm^ mSpiiinvjiujif 

•n^pTiypLarii^v ffo^tiraTa Trdvrmv xtur f^piCr, rd 

dAAa ci5#c To Se ^^ftrrqn ovrm arfti diwpT^Tat cSirre 

0770^tv re ^lySfVa iTr^X&dvrtx eVi /ii7 ^uXop^vovs t€ 

KaraAa/S^rt’ aldv tc itvfti- voto* ydp pi^Tf dortci 
pujre fVnerpe^na, dAAd ^^tpiancoi tdirr^s «ujcu 

iTTiTOTci^drat, fwiTtff iJiTf apdrov aAA^djTo jcrijrfiyi- otViJ/jaTd 
^ fiTt fevy€^ijuj% ovk at' p^tol dpaxoi rt Ktu dfr&ptH 

npoapiuytiv. 

ISimpIe and undeveloped was certainly also the spiritual culture of 
the Indo-Europeans. There are m far no indications that any impor* 


^ TktE! nt[uar dwiot4?tt ill f^nsikril by ^ra, in ihc Ai'^4 t»y Aifr/I pOoHbly «rii(iiufci|y 
inmnt h bei''pri4ge frDTn miire'w niUb- Mt^r fm teriminFy mrnTtn '' ritp 
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tant spiritual innovations originated i/vith the liido'European tribes J 
and when we look buck upon ibe briliiont record ol the Greeks ami 
rememlier that they did already at nn early date Attain a very liigfi 
degree of culture, we miiat also remember that they aueceeded, at the 
time of their migration into Greece, to the splendid ci^'ilizationa of 
-Mycene, Crete, ami Asia Minor. Social institutions ue well as jnilicial 
proceeilings seem to have been of the simplest sort with the Imlo- 
Europeans; and the greater part ol those tegid ijowers tliiit we are 
iiowadaya uaerl to see vested in the State were at that period 
manageil by the individuals or the family. That blood feuds belimg, 
ill an extensive ilegrce, to the institutions of a primitive age is too 
well known to 1 m‘ specially underlineil here. 

As for the religion of the tndo-Europeans, little ia so far known. 
But those scJiolars who totally deny the possibility of arriving at any 
sound conclusions concerning that topic are probably jmjt as uTOiig aa 
thosie who think that tjuite a number of intlividual gmis and of 
very detailed myths can be traceil back to the remote age of Jmlo- 
Eunipean linguistic unity. To the present writer it seems to be a 
legitimate couclufion that the ludo-Europeatis had a cult of the spirit 
of their ancestore, though they did not, as a rule, consider the dead us 
lualignant and bloodthirsty beings, as b e.g. the case with the nou- 
Aryati tribes of India. But higher than these spirits ol the dead seem 
to have soared, ui the ludo Euroficaii religion, the great [>cwera of 
nature and especially the vault of heaven, the if JirAoc nag roo 
which was, according to Herodotus (i, the highest got! of the 
ancient Persians. There is not the sUghtest imlication that the Indo- 
Europeans passeastnl either tcnijilea or idols, just as little as did the 
Persians or the \ cdic Aryans.* They prolmbly worshippetl their gods 
on certain sacrificial grounds, whene the flesh of the auitnab and the 
other gifts were spread out on grass and oflfered to the divine iiovvers • 
whether they made use of sacrificini fires is a question open to donbt’ 
as there will always be a flifference of opinion as to whether the Persi iti 
ru.«tum of not using the fire for sacrificial and sepulchral purposes b 
the ortginal one or not. According to the ..pjnio,, of the preaentwriter 
it may well be an innovation ; and the Aryans in India mav con 
s«iuently have p^erved in their fire-ritual au inheritance from the 


ag*^ of their tnrlo-Eiiroj>enn jincesstors. 


^ Whal hmn Jiiiiliit-fcl to pFftv*^ that thp Aryaiui of tlj.- - 

puid iiftrjihipp«l idol* (cf. f-.g. /jttJ. Ami., I4A 

\y^ UftVf no iikPnHoii of ji;lob in FSfithHkrit liti^mtitny e^rrii^r Iha 



THE ORIGINAL ffOSIE QF THE LVJJD-Kt'ROPEANS hjr^ 

Many more or ly^is important bct& have liad to be omitted from tliifi 
review of the contlitioiiiii prevalent, aoconling to lingula tic evidence, 
in the home of the IJido^Kuropeaiis, Hut ^vtial hiLb. been said inav still 
be sufficient to convey the impression of u people living in a temperate 
climate wJmre sim^v anfl ice h ere at times to be known and aurromided 
by the an i mil Is which are stilt found in sucli a zone of the cart In Also 
the few^ trees w'hicli are provetl by etymology to have existed in thoae 
surn^iindings the bimh^ the willow, and the fir-tree — ^arcsiich that 

lire usually met v^'ith in coinitries witli a nither severe climate. 

These tribes were apparently leading a ver^' simple life. Their 
chief possessions were fheir domestic animals, their sheep, goat^, 
coWH,and DXeii,flo^^ and above all thoir horses, fleet of foot aiaJ trained 
as w ell for tfui purpose of riding as for being yoked to carts and w agons. 
These people knew corn, and a very primitive methcHl of criuhing 
it, but no proper agriculture ; their foofi coiisisted chiefly of the meat 
and milk yielded by their cattle and horses. ?vo salt, no spices gave 
to their simple Uyoii a more exquisite flavour, not did they seem to 
have possessed any ale or irine ; but probably some drink prepareri 
from honey, as well as fermented mare's milk, at tiniesaJIowcfl them to 
indulge in some simple bacchaualiau pleasures. This mode of life 
iindoiihtcdly jK>i!its U> a fsiriy primitive pi:^>ple with nomadic habits^ 
roaming, by hel[i of their horses and w'agons, over great dUtaiices aud 
feeding their animals on different |wisttire-grotmd.>^ where at certain 
times they lixed thobie tents which r like the ^y thin ns of Ifcrfidotus, 
they used to move with them loailcr! on their heavy carts. 

The spiritual culture of these tribes was also a fairly primitive one. 
But as far as anything Can be kiiowui conct^ming their religion, it scenis 
to have Ijceii either a siiblinie than a repulsive one. They w'oi^^hipjMxJ 
the sj)irds of their ilcml ancestors ^ who were, at tiines^ iinrloubtedly 
considered to be ralher dangerous ciistomcT^, but who were, on the 
other hand, never looke<l upon in the same way as that crowd of 
malignant and hlmMl-loving ghouls that are haunting jungle ami 
village over tile greater fwirt of India^ J^ut above all the Indo- 
Europeans wonshippe^l and olft-red their sacrifices to fhe majestic 
powers of nature ; and tlieir highest ilcity seems to have been the lofty 
vault of heaven, which, aceonling to Herodotus, Ihe ancient Persfami 
considered to be the counterjMirt of Olympian ^ais. It deserves to be 
retnemhered that ancestor-worship and worsliip of Heaven seems to 
he characteristic of tire religions of Centrtd ami L'pper .\sia anrl even 
of that of the Chinese. 

* • f • * 
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Kei'piDg i n mi Dll duf matn tk^six thnt tkft Inclo^Huropt'iiiiii wpfu r 
DO iiiAtlic people prokftbly tonming over very Jarge areae, let iis now 
eoDflider biierty the cluef of the varinna theories concerjiitig the 
origituil home of the Tndo'Europeniui, Tliat home, of course, has to 
Ih> looked for either in Asia or in Kiirofie; no other continent coiiki in 
eATnefit Iw taken into cotiiiiFlemtion, nor hoe this, to my knowledge «t 
least, over been done. 

At the time when Sanskrit became first known to Kiimpciiii 
f cbolnrs—the beginning of the nineteenth century‘—some learling 
authorities advanwd the idea that the ancient Inngtiage of India was 
in reality identical with that of the Imto-Kiiropean?. This theory, 
which was utidoiibtetlly a tetmgres.'-ion in comparison with the 
sagHcioiis iileita of Sir V\’ilJiam .Jones, naturally !«! its projiagators 
to look for the home of the I ndo-Euro peons in IinJin proiwr. But it 
was soon established beyond the [Htfsibility of iloiiJ.t that Sanskrit 
wa.-* not the “tern from which ail other Indo-]!:iiroi>enn bhgtiagea had 
Jirunched off. and that, coiuseqiiently, the difliciilt idea of locating the 
- f rhehimt in lailin had to be given up. But acholars still clung to 
the hypothesis that the craille of the [n^io-Eumpr^nns was to he looked 
for in x\6iH ; and in that way the Pamirs, the Oius region, ami Central 
Asia nil found favour with comparative philologists as having a ckini 
to lie considered as the original home of the trifies speaking the Tmlo- 
Eiiropean idiom. 

A reaction set in, in the niidiile of the lost century, with Jjitliniii 
who pleadetl on various refluojis for locating the homestead of the 
Indo-Europeans within our own continent. And ever since that time 
the idea of a European “ rrheimat” Ims won more and more favour 
with scholars who have tried to adduce more or less valid reasona for 
establishing this new liypothcnis. Amongrt most students of com* 
jiarativc philology nowwlays it pevtiw to he u sort of article of creed 
that the home of the I ndo-Europeans was situatetl somewhere in 
Kurofke ; but. I have already mentioned that some feiv notable seholn 
do not even now share this opinion. 

The majority of German nnd 8eandiimv)an achoiam seem as has 
already lieen meiitio!ie<l, to look upon it on an established fact that the 
" I’rheimat ’’ is to be found on the shores of the Baltic It has hi* 
favourite idea with German schoinrs since days |«,ng pme by to t ^ 


ti* 
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to i<lcntify Teutona-—aiS described by Tacit iLS '—with liido-Eumpeaiis^. 
Archeeological n^gllDK«tlta^ chieHy by the great BcjitidiiiAVtni] 

arch^diigkt? of the last half century such m Mont^lius and others. 
Seem to prove the existence* in pjiT^>a of Northern Europe, for more 
than years^ of g aonsewhgt nnifonii race; this evidence has l>een 
misunderstood or niiaiiiterpretesd certain German scholars^ and it 
has far too caady been tnken for grantol that this race was identical 
with the Teutons, a hazy and vague conception which Jieik not been 
sufficient ly defincil. One has also tried to adduce linguistic arguments 
to prove the presence* since times Lnimemoriah the Indo-Europeans 
on the !?horcs of the Elaltic. W'e may well indulge in a quiet smile 
when ft f ierman archioologist goes to the length of auggesting that 
the Ten tonic languages shoiihi represent the original Indo'Eiiropean 
idiom from which languages like the Inclo-Iranian or the Greek have 
ooiLHiderably de\diitcfl, Kut even more earnest arguments no 
iloubt prove to be fallncions, A favourite one is thi^ i the Lithuanian 
languages are recognized to of a very old-fftehioned structure^ 
though the oldest pncKifs of these iJiDiiis preserved to our time are ODly. 
ft few centuries old; consequently these languages cannot have moved 
fat* from the place of their origin^ and the Indo-Europeans must then 
have been living nenr the preaeiit dwelling-plnces of the Lithuanians, 
But the scholars who Eidduce this argifment do not seem to have taken 
into cousidcration thnt the Indo-Imnian languages are still more ohl- 
kishione^J^ and that,^ were their theory a correct one* the tribea who 
spoke those idioms must have migratfxl thousands of miles from their 
original iibotLe^ Nor does it seeni to have oceiured to them that the 
Teutonic languages which are^ since long ago^ in a state of utter 
destruction shoulcb according to their vnew's^ still be s^Kikcn within the 
ver)- area of the [ndo-Europeaii language, 

S<>iTic evidence has nbo been brought forth to pmvc that the 
rndo-EuropejiuH were agrieuJurists. But as such arguments are 
wholly built up on etymologies from the Eumpt^ani languages with a 
wholesale neglect of the negative evidence furnished b}'' the Indo- 
Irauiau dialects they need not detain us very miich^ The facts collected 
above undoubtedly j^Kiint to the Indo-Europen us as being a nomadic 
]>eopIe, and no noninds could at any known i>eriod have had their 
abr>iles on the shores of the Baltic, Xor does anyth tug at all go to prove 

^ In thu eeriue.iiun one hccrny totnlJy to have fergattpn Ih^ irthrrwifo 
tftDl that the liVfwrjptjcm jffihy iftlungEy kdraliKrd in f»rcftT to put Up 

tUo nf thr TcEitnnJt A ^tAndsn] In his <kniAnlixrd couritryinork 
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that the clomeet lent ion of the hoiae orijtltiateH in that pan of tie 
world, while it ip a well-catjiblished fact that the peopled of Central 
niul i'pper Asia have aiiice times of yore Iwn pnaaesadni of flwt and 
welUtraiiief] horst^s^ 

Further on, the liido-Eiiroiwaii language did nut, as fur as we are 
aware, any name of the aea, which U rather remarkable, 

provided ita bearers should have lived on the ahuie? of tho Ualtic. 
Xothiiig in the language indicates that tho Indo-EuropeojiH were 
acquaintcfl with ships and the art «f sailing, which would also be mllier 
romarkablo had they been living amungst the sea-faring nationa of 
the north. A most oatonishing fact alao is tliat the fiHlo-Kuroijeuns accni 
to have had no knowledge of either/sA or ghfU-ph ; ' fur liati they been 
living at the period suggested by SeandinaAdan and Qernmn aciiob™, 
on the sliores of the Baltic they would undoubtedly have snocoeded to. 
or otherwise been in connexion with, the preluatoric people of tho 
kite hen miitldeiis whose sole fttod seems to have couatEtod of Rub 
oyslens, ami cockles. Xor could a j^ople live for centuries on the 
shores of the liiltic without jtaelf taking to RaJuttg. even if it had not 
Wai taught to do so by its connesion with other trilws. Nor hus 
any one of the scholars who advoriee the liultic theory trii^l to lies! 
Avith the question of the amber Archamlogical research as well as 
historical evidence have established Iwyoiid ilonbt that amber was 
since prehistoric times, found, us«| and exiiortetl by the tribei 
inhabiting the shore.s of the Baltic ; hut, notwithstanding this there 
cannot be found even the slightest trace of an Indo-EumpeaM name of 
this precious material. Does not this strike one as being rather 
mcougnient with I he hypothesis of „ Baltic home of the Indo 
Kiiropi^ari^ I 

If, finally, we add that the theories of the spread of the In.io 
European tnlies from their home on the Baltic-theories that need not 
be repeated hcre-are totally unhistoric and have bi^en nimie un witf 
the help of falUcions jairailels relating to a far later neriivj no o 
need be said coaceraing the Baltic “ Urheimat, ’ The *1. 

rtojhb I,on. ,1.0 ^ co»p.„,i,n 

Another hypothesis, advancwl by some earlier scliol-.. 1 * 

n,.,y by pi™ 
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coiibtry from whieli the In^lo-Europenn^ spread over Eiiro[>c and part 
of Asiii. Then? h sw>niethiiig to be Baicl for a theory like thh, and it 
wiJl he at?eii presently that to the present writer it ajipears probable 
that some branches of the Indo-Europeans did at one time live together 
in Hungary, But as the startLiig-point of the whole migration tliis 
country cloes not scorn to come seriously into consideration. The 
Hujkgariaii theory^ just as little as the other Euro]>ean ones, counts 
with the. migrations of the ludo-lraniana into India and Persia« for 
those t ribi=s have, to our knowledge, never had their abode within tlie 
limitvs of Europe* Xor does it seem plausible that tribes of nomads 
coulil during any prolonged periof! of time have had their dw^olliiig- 
places on tha fertile soil of Hungary; and it w^oiild certainly be remark- 
nhle if they had not, at an early time, learnt to supply their means of 
existence from the innuinerahle shoiils iyi hshes of the Hungarian 
rivers. Altogether Jliingjiry was fairly ceitaiuiy a halting-place on the 
way of the European migrations, hut it was certainly not the Htarling- 
place of the w'hole movement* 

^luch better than the llnngjiriau hypothesis is the one defendwi by 
the late Professor Schrader with his great niwiirces of leaniing and 
sound judgment. His theory in that the Indo-Europeans had their 
chief habitat in Southern Husti^ia on the northern shores of the Black 
Sea, where did^ at a later period, dwell the Scylhians^ kiimvn to us 
from the masterly dc^riplions of Herotiotua ; and from there they 
spread in an easierly and a westerly direction. Professor Schrader' 
wjLi not even averse to the idea that Indo-European trit>es might liave 
been living to the east of w'hat is strictly called xSouth UiLSsia, but he 
<Jid not exactly tell us what he meant by that somewhat ambiguous 
e.xpression. 

It irill be seen presently what an important part South liussiadid^ 
aiiconiiiig to my opinion, play in the history of lndo-Euro|jeiin 
migrations. But it seems to me that a people unacquainted with 
agricuUurej fishing* and the use of salt cannot have harl its original 
home ill a Laud which was ulre^idy at a very early date one of the chief 
corn bins of the worltb^ from which the peoples of the Metlitermnean 
drew' their chief supply oJ dried and cured fish^ and where salt W'as 
** by itself prodnceil In illimitcd quantities"'* Xor could, at any 
oonceivabk tinie, a people of nomads have been roaming about on the 
fertile soil of S^iuth Eiissia with its woods ajiil wheat-lands, 

* ■t'f. the very Jx>ci-k hy RcnilijivlLzfia, IrainirtnMitTiif tn HuMMtfi, 

p. Gl IH];. 
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Tho present writer Iins already declaretl it as hif^ opinion that the 
home of the Indo-EuropeaiLo was in Asia, and in that part of the vast 
continent where w^e^e found wide graaslanda on which to roam about 
with their henU of cattle and horses; where the clinmte was a 
temperate, or, at times, a cold one, and where were found the atiitnals 
nsual in such a isone and utnong trees the birch, the willow arifl the 
fir-tree. Xo part of Asia answers quite to this descrijition excejd the 
r^ons to the east of the t^BspinQ Sea, which are generally called 
Central Asia, with the neighhouring plains of Turkestan’ where 
formerly conditions of Uving were far easier than nowmla^-s. Jt in 
these i)arts -and perhaps also in regioiLs a little to the north of them - 
that accortling to my opinion roamed the nomadic tribes speaking 
liido-Kuropcan with their hon-es, cattle and wagons. Thev were 
prolrably near neighbonre of the Mongolians, Hun.*', etc., tribes who lc,| 
the same mode of life; and like those roving notnads thev were 
certainly at times a cause of trouble and fear to their more jieace/id 
and settled neighbours. No dates tell ns since whot time the wav 
has been us^ l>etween Mesopc/tamia and the Far Rost, the way whicli 
at a later time run through part of the regions in which the Imhi- 
Euro,wans hud their dw'eilmgs. But nothing so fur prohibits our 
thioking that this way may have been used -at least at intervals—.nince 
time immemorial; and along the western part of this r^sid'mw 
nmtenals and implements from the liighly cultivateil peoples of the 
•Eastern Meiliterroiieun region luuy at times have been imported to the 
nuiiiAiJ.s in tht* plahia of Centnil Asia, 

♦ * * * * 

From Upiwr and f^tntml Asia streams „f invasions have at certain 
periotls hnrksl thenawlves towards the west and sonth-west We have 
of coume no knowlctige of the oldest of these ontbumts from thJ 
interior of enormous continent nor have we anvilistinct idea of the 
time w^en there eruptions .,tart«I; but we have ^till some knowkdoe 
of such migrations from a fairly early time, and some of them mav 
brieny be rtuuetnbeicd here, - 

Tho C,„k ».«hor Atisto, 

r “ r",“ »«'•« .. 

been lost Imt for a few fragment. But the brilliant ' 

Tomarehek > into those scanty remnants have unearthed th^r't rt 
.ifistcas toki of a great Vcilkerwaiiderun^ ” helonirir«r r !l 
c«..u^ .c, .kick 
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IIItimute rc*HuIt of wliicli wim thut the Scytlujiiis of the Jnxiirti*H reH^uti 
turncnl wefstWAcdFi, invaded the east of South Russia, and ouittecl the 
Kiniiiierijiiis, who badj until that tiuie^ for a certain period^ hjicl their 
home there. But the bartnarian of Central and Upjjer 

not. only waiiknL to tuna towanb the west aiui nouth ; they 
clieriaheil an itidonntable longing for the rich and fertile provinces 
lielonging to the Son of Heaven« Finally nt the emi of the third pre- 
Christian centiiri', a Chinese em|jeTor had to ^legin the building of the 
famous wall which was to protect his finbjecta from the inroatb of the 
northern ami western barbirianf^; and it has been said, with a certain 
jimount of truth, thnt the erection of this protective wall did strongly 
influence tlie later fates of the Roman Kmpire. For nfXw the tiirbuleut 
vlemeiitH of the interior of Asia were ilriven to resort to the southern 
and w-cstern areas of expansion, and the results of their furious 
onslaughts were stion felt Ixjth in Iran, Iiidb, anil throughout the 
Weatem worhl. 

Already in the second century B,C-a movement startetJ amongst the 
[[iung-nii {Huns) near the Chifiesc frontier which Hnaily endi^l in 
destroying the Greco-Bactriaii empire^ in strongly menacing ihe 
existeiice of the houiife of Aisakes, and in landing crowds of Cent ml- 
Asian invaders within the Ijorders of India. IjCss rcinarkable 
movetueuTs may ha%'e occurred during the following centurien^ which 
were but inconipletely noticed by \Y estem chroniclers. But in the latter 
had of the fourth century a.u. the Huns crossed the Y'oJga and began 
to pour into Enrtspe. driving sulalued and ousted tribes in front of 
them. A little later ou another bmuch of them^ the White HimsH or 
Hephthalites, flooded the south of Asia ; and about the time when 
the Inst legions of Rome shattered on the plains of Clitilous the motley 
hordes of Attila, the White Huns had begun to tread Hjissaniun IVn-ia 
under the hoofs of tlieir horses, and were soon to smash the 
Tridznu empire of the Guptas into pieties. We may then pass by the 
rnoveruenU of the various tribe.s of Turks, of Chs^ars, .^lagj’ors, etc., 
only to fenicniber the hitherto last aii[l prohnbly mof^t Jiorrifl of 
iiivasiuiis from, the F^ast, the inroads of the Mongols led 1>y ChiiigiiS 
Ktiaii and bis suctei^ra in the thirteenth century, it ina}* be true that 
these had mainly the characrtcr of inilitarj' luvasion^^ and woulil not 
jierhaps have been so disastrous had I hey not been letl by a numlK^r of 
great and skilful geiienild. But, on the other hand, the enuniifrus 
expnnsioti of the Mongols would scarcely have been possible if their Iribett 
had not, at that time, grow'n very strong in men and horses. For, at 
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thb Ijottum of all tbtett various tuovements lies the fact that at ccrtniu 
periods and within certain regions in the interiur of Asia there hnd come 
to be a great surjtlus of men and lieasts that must uewfa find new 
pasture grounds within the territories of their neighbours; and thus 
started a migration which apread like the ripplinga of a wave over great 
iwrta of the Asiatic anfl, at times, even the Kurtipeaii continent. 

* * * ■* m 

These historical [Mirullela are not to Iw left unnoticttJ when %vn t rv 
to make out a theory conceming the migrations of the Indo^ 
hiiropeans. If, as is the opinion of the present writer, the centre of 
thc^ movements lay somewhere in Central Aria, it seeins highly 
jirobable that disturhancea of the same sort as have been alluded to 
above, may have I«en the ultimate cause of the whole of Indc- 
hurojican migiation and expatirion. It must be willingly acJmitt«| that 
nothing of this can be proved with the help of our present means of 
m.^tigat,on ; hut if. on the other hand, the earliest Indo-European 
mj^tions did. as seems i«ssible, occur at a time scarcely more than 
J,«0(1 years ago there i» no reason why they should not lu^ treated as 
I^rallel with migratious of a lak-r date which are known to iis through 
the evidence of hiatory, ® 

The present writer ventures to think that the Indo-Eurnpean 
movemeut did perhaps start with the Imlo-Iranians moving towards 
the^mtk and mossing the Jaxartes. thus entering the fertUe pro^ce 
of Jwphana, from Sogdiaiia their way lay across the Oxus into 
Baetria, where they may perhaps have dwelt for some conridemhle 
time ere one branch ol them struck towards the south-west, directimr 
Itself against Media and Mesopotamia, while other honles took to tha 
south-westerly way and invaded India through the iiass-wavs of the 
extreme nurth-«^t. But not all of the hidc-Imniim tribes crUd the 
loxartes ; some of them, later on known as the Scythians continued 
to roam as nomads to the north of the river and'to mnl.-v 1 

inroads on the cultivated lands of Sogdiana and even Baetria Th 
Githiis of Zoroaster tell us of the hatred felt by the settled agrieiktuml 
population towards the pluudering and cattlc.slauBhtcrii.r. t.Li i 
the north ; and the tmtlilionul life story of the prophet of 
vividly depicted the invasions of Arjasp. the chief Tf the Ivu i." 
horsemen from the other side of the Oxus and the ,1 nxartes 

The late lamented Professor Dc Greot thought that he had fo., 1 
Scythian tnbes mentiumsl in Chinese sonices helonrinn t rT. 
thin! ceotuf)' but. unfortiiimteJy, this was probahlv 
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However, giiice Ininmu iiatiies are foiuid ainongHt the Kiisaik-a jji the 
eifhtecntii century d.c„ {imi amce the horse vm probably brought 
iuto Mcdoputanib by Iniiiiaii tribes about 21RX) ij c. or slightly earlier, 
it seenis a Icgitiiimti! inference that these tribes may have invaded the 
Oxus-Jaxartes cnuutTy during the latter half of the thinl ititlleanium 
B-C,, probilble aljoiit u.c. The age of the older hymns of 

[•he R.igve<la is unhiionn ; but so far there are no obstacles for assuiuitig 
that the Aryans may have entered Imlia at about 3000 B.c. or perhaps 
one or two centuries later,' An for the Pontic Scythians it is worth 
while to renicniber that, according to Herodotus {iv, 7>, they reckoned 
a period of a thoiLsand years from the reign of their firet king, Targitaus, 
to the time of the Scythian campaign of Darina I (about 513 n cj. 
It ia, of course, very imeertain, but it may be possible tliiit their 
traditidiis liid in reality go back to about 1500 n.c. 

The juigratioiLs of Indo-Kiiropcnn tribes tow'nnls the West probably 
started aixmt the same time- i.e. just about 20(K) U-c, or alightly 
earlier as the origin of the movement was presumably the same one, 
viz, pressure from the nomadic populations of Upper Asio, It seems 
imssiblc that the first hortles of invaders who passed north of the Ca,«piai) 
tkia into South Russia destroyctl the sq-oalletl Tripoljc culture and 
crecksi a number of kurgans throughout the land of Southera Russia. 
Though part of the invaders may already at this remote periot] have 
begun to settle down on the northern shores of the Black Sen, the 
first swarms may possibly have gone on thiTPiigh Itouminnin into the 
Balkans, from w here they crossed to Asia Minor and destroyed the 
Hcooml city ul Ilissarlik about the year 3fHDO b.c. For, between this 
foundation and the town of Priam there only seem to have existed 
minur cities, which point.’< to the fact that a higher culture had been 
superseded by a lower one. These early iiumders may perhaps have left 
traces of their language in the Indo-European elements found in 
tc,xts of the Hittites.* 

At a much Inter time—probably alxml 1300 tt.c.—the Phrygians 
seem to have crosseil the Hellespont and in^'aded Asia Minor; and 
their dcscendaiits, the Armenians, did, according to Professor Eduiinl 
Mtyer, enter their dative countr}' some six centuries later. As for 
the Greeks they did perhaps never jiass t hrough Hungary, as has been 

^ The fi<xfirli[lKnt -liwobi And ihc Uitf LolcAm va O. 

TiiAk Age of ttio inn IIO luikger bn i^phfkl. ,tVAforthe rreent 

liypelhHiB tif IWpBAfjT Hfrtel, Aecofxlitlg to Tfkhieti liie bulk of tJte kytniui ahouJ^I 
41 Ate trotD Ab^mt. BOO i,ic, r>T fJVCtl lillrrj it U-Annul. ul roiirw, be |*k^n into scriouA 
4'nniiiilimlioii^ 

” Art inr thi>i thuor^’ cf.* LttwtiviT* (>io rewnt flftk-k' Prttftawur K. Muyer in tkia 
^rizun^jt^rirhi^ trf the Ileriia Arndemy, ItMA, t iq. 
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Siiggeate^l by various Fchokrs ; they iiioy just as nelJ have |>assta 
straight through Ron mania to the Balkan peuinsuJa, where at one time 
they settlwl down in Epinis. Exactly at what time the Greeks occupied 
the country that bears their name may be uncertain. But Hittite 
docLHients, but recently deciphercil by Or. Forrer, seem to speak of a 
Greek kingdom with extensive connexions m Asia .Minor about 
the year 1300 n.c., and so the tribes who fotinderl this mighty state 
may have arrived in the country possibly some centuries earlier. 

To the north of the Greeks lived the Illyrians, tribes of whom, the 
.Mesaapians. did even cross the Adriatic into Italy. The conclusion 
seems to legitimate that the ancestors of the Illyrians came into their 
later dwe^mg-places through Hungary. This countrv must also at 
one time have been the common habitat of the later llaliaiifi Celts 
and Teutons, who may have spent some considemhle lime together 
on ,ts fertile plains. I^ter on the Italians went nwav towaoi« the south¬ 
west and invadevi Italy, where they found before them the Thero- 
Ivigunans, tnlies belonging to Western Eumije. and the Etrn.-wnns 
certamly invaders from Asia Minor. At what time the Italians arrived’ 
in the valley of the Po has not yet been settleil; but exaggeraterl 
dates are to he nvoide.1 here as in the case of other Indo-Eurot>ean 
jieoples. • 

The ,luri»g the fiwt „,ille„„i„„, „„ 

over Bntleny. F»„ee, the nerth of l,„ty-..»here they seen 
» have etnyctl .boot .fW p„rt. ^ 

later dale foltie ttih™ eveo went „ f„ 

e.e.|. The let,toitt, who ate litst apokea of „ hy the f„„„o, 

jctcattst Po«i.lamie, of Apamea (,l. TO aj.), 

north rent Hiiitgaty towawl, the thomt of the Ikltie. At ooe tin,. „r 

the., Jevelopmeat they teem ,o have bee,, „„d„ .k. 

probably also political, Huprcmacy of the Kelts Pytheas fm 

Ma^silia, about m s c., seems to have found them livni,; 

of the Celts about the mouths of the Rhine. The exact el.r ^ i™*^^ 

of the early Teuton mignitions hiis not been fixeij * hut 

cat. apteatl eye, Weateta K„„p„ .ho,., the 

hy rr “r r:: x.: ' f 

custom, at least, since the days of Safarvk to finl ■ ^ 

peoples described by Herodotus H.ti living in the intea ' 

Peland, SUveme .tih». eg. the B“--- ««.l 

J(K) sq., etc.) ate 
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jjrL-tiiiiiied by nio^t s-cboLira to have Injeii real Skva, But the reti^oiiti 
adduce^] by them to prove theae aiiggestioriai seem to be wholly futile* 
and, as a iiiatter of fact* there seems to be no evidence for tlieir Iiavnig 
been present in Euru[M? in pre-tlirktiuji times. According to Xietlerle 
their presence at the nioutha of the Danube can establkhed in tlie 
aecond centtiry a.u., and it consequently seems quite probable that 
they did not enter Rit^hi from the east iint.ii a few centuries before that 
date. -Most schokra are convinced that the Lithuanians are deacriI mtI 
by Tacitus ^ nndcr the name s>f It k certainIv' cnricsus that the 

Roman author should describe their language as being Bntannfca 
pmptar, for at no date coidd there have been any very striking simibritv 
Ijjetween the Lithiinnian and Celtic idioms. But this, after all, may be 
a mistake and the corjinicn identification may hold gnoiL Tacitus 
further tells us that these gatherer! the amber on the sea-shore 

but hiaJ no general idea of its use or its intrinsic value : t'psiit in nidh 
fwtt ntde li^pUurf informe per/^ffur, pjHiHmq^ar ittiraniejt aceipiuul. 
Rut no people that had livetl for a prolongctl pericMl on the shores of 
the Btdtic, the moHt valuable product of which was amber, cmdd have 
been strange to its use or ignorant of its value; and the legitimate 
inference is that these had at the time of Tacitus rather recently 
arrived in their dwelling-places to the east of the Baltic. iUtogether 
the Slavs and Lithuanians were^, accorcling to the opinion of the present 
writer, the very kst tribes to leave the ancestral home m Centn^l 
Asia* If so it seems highly probable that they were in their turn driven 
out by some migration of the peoples of Upper Asia-perhaps the 
one that originated in connexion with the building of the CTiincfso 
wall. Lingiiktic facts seem to prove that the Slavs did for some con- 
sidemblc time live in close affinity to Iranian tribes, probably Scythians; 
and this was almost certainly the caau* though tile linguistic evidence 
has quite recently Inzen treated as doubtful.* 

As for the " Tochariaiustheir presence in Turkestan during the 
ceutnric? after the beginning of our era still remains -inexpiic-abic. 
Tlie Tochariau language undoubtedly ahow's strong affinities with the 
Western Indo-European cues, but the e?cpLanation of this very remark* 
able fact still remains a complete pii^^le. 

*= # * * 

A short time after delivering these lectiireE the jjreifrpnt writer Wgan 
to read the posthumous work of the late lamented Jacques de Moi^iiip 
called PrrAidmiT Oriciit^^ tome i, Gm^ratith^ Park, 1925. The 
main theories of this great savant concerning the depopulation aiul 

* Cf. Girmami<i, ch. 4^^. 

* €f. M- 2^1- MMtnov in ihv ICiviu d<et ^tvdes ir. 300 pq. 
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cp. uU.on of the mrth duriug tW gUid n.,.loubte.llv 

JiiJgU mrtinly by geologictji; and aome of hia arcliieolodcaJ 
Wut. are pcrba,,. ™ther Uventuroua. But it .v«a n great pleaTure 

that the rnclo.huroiH,u,ia had thc.r origin in Aak : «nd though he doea 
noMterha,^ state It expr.^aly it goes without ™ying that, according 
to baopmiona, they m.iHt at one time hove been the 

neighlicitirluKKl of^ Control Ajsia. 

As for the various Kurotn-an theories de Morgan treats with 
r.djcul.rt..,|»<.,,„,.. ' iSl 

and on that same page he flays os foNows* *'IT i ■ ' 

M«c la flteppe da -Sud de la italaienk 6*. jamr lea Indr^uroX" 

jemn, dens nos pays, qdun foyer *«!eoiidaire de dispersion etnC ce 

foyer ua non a voir avec lea tDouvements des P™ * i i 

dc nude;- This tallies alurnst word for word adth the mllr.Sonl 
espresflcil fllwre by the present vvriter, P 

if ay I also la; allowed, at the enj of tliia ebtirt rL«- 
tjuotation fraiu the imiMrtnnt wort of de Morgan,‘ which 
an admirable way, the historical points of view that 1 hal^t I" 
underline above t Me ne m’lteXai ^ ^ 

qui se eont prodmtes tant en Asic antMenre ou’en Fom J ^ ^ 
l H,.>»i,. 1„ ; „,i, j, ; f < 

doiit ROUS coniiaissons Jc coins so sont prodiiites d'est en 
purfois inHexion vers Ic sml et celles one h i * ^ 

J'Histoire, .iepuis !e ii« millfiiuire av ,1,^:, ]‘usfju*ftn"-rer'^> ^ f**? 
notre cie ont toutea suivi ce memo ehemin depL I'Kmba Z 1?^ 
Ounil pwqunu las Danube. U tJevthie qui s’etendait i1 
bouches ik Danube jusqu au pied do l AlriH et du Pa,air l^Tv!^ 
toutes passer. Cette loi est absolue dumut tonte la 
oUt-tHlire du vu. sii^le avant notnr e,^ jnsqu an 
.100 an... II n est j«s admissible qu'elleVait ZTX^^T 
teniiJS pour loequels nous possddons dcs notions precises ab™ 
causes sont ijifiuimeiit plus aiicicnnes. Xout dfivot.« V 
continuiW et, par consequent, k birc remonter jnsqi,-au w ™ 
flc sont produits Ics ph^noiacnes naturds qui bi 00 ^ 00 ! °" 

c'c9t4-dirc la refroidisseinent do In Sibdrie et louvertu^'^ 
entrekNon!derAsieetl Europe. Uh datumltes.outiatr 

rt n lit linffuistiqiK iproHVe k Lemin de supmser de , ' » 

ijrande enverffxm d'Ouent en Uti e’erf qadk ne m't" * 

kMfntgiks docHmetiti sur k*qiieh cUe Use m •^^i^rpriler 

* k». cit,, p, ja j. 
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Kavkhi, triK JIalkhajus. axu thk Saxgam Age. By T. G, 
Arax^amuthan. ThtSfia which wnA awartlcil the Siinkflra'Par.'ati 
Pri^c for 1924 by thi? ^Diversity of Madras, pp. iv -\~ i + i + 131^ 
1 map, Miulraa, 192o. 8vo, 

The ortlijiaiy stiHlcnt oI history^ who on the basis of Biii.ja's 
Ilnjr^^t-cafkfi and a few insL-rtptjofis thinks; of tlie Muykharjs as located 
flomewherc in Northern India, will opine on readijig the title of this 
wtk that it is a far cry thence to the Kiiveri, Mr, Aravarnuthan, 
howc^-^cr, may fairly he said to have established at least a (^possibility 
that it ULiy not be very far after all, and in doing this he luia written 
a \^ery interesting and able book. The hypcptlieses which he maintains 
are the following: H) ^he great C^la king Karikalaii built embankment^ 
to check the floods due to the occasiojiul overflow of the river Kaverin 
and in this w orfc he compelle<l niany tributaiy kings and their subjects 
to render petsoual service; [2) among his tributaries was a prince 
named Ahikuri. who failed to obey this comma in I, and was punished 
by Karikiilan with the loss of an eye, aceonlLng to .IayaTigo|i<|iiJds 
Kalui^ikti-liaraiji { ; (3) tills Mukari probably one of the Maukliarts 
of Magadha, for the SikppadhUcumm &^Tis that Karikalan marches] 
into Xorthcrii India and conquered] Magadha ; (4) such an invaHion by 
Karikiilan is possible, anti the statement is ipsralleled and confirmed 
by the references in early Tamil literature to similar expeditions 
by the Vem kings Imayavaramban and his scui iSefiguttiivan ; (5) 
the distance in time between Karikatao and J^nguttuvaii is only 
al>oiit fifty years ; henee if w’c fix the "(Probable date of these invasions 
we have approximately the i>erioil of the literature ; (t>) the 

only periods in which such expcMlitions could have been successfully 
carried out vv<Te from to 1B4 b.c., from 148 b.c. to the l>egini]ing 
of the Christiau erOp and the thirrl century a.d, ; henee the Sahgvrm 
cannot have Im-n later than the thirtl century a.d. In addition to the 
disenssions ol these theses we have a chapter investigating the ancient 
geography of the river Kaveri, with a suggestion that the river mnv 
liuvo changed its course a hw miles to the west of Kumhakonam, and 
another on the history of the Maukhari dynasty. In the latter he points 
out that the hi story of the faniiJy may lie with much probability canictl 
back as far as the century of ^yoka^ as a clay seal fontid nt Uoya bears 
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tk H-,Bd .arly Hmhini «cri|,t }hMnliu.H!K whicl. is ,uust 
inli-n>r.t«l as nveuning “of the Muufcimris ", - H. then exan.iiu^ all 
the ep,graphic ami lit^niry rkta laiaririg ou the family, vith 
jngemiity emlt-avimm to reconstruct their hbstorv, learling ,in 
the tentative suggestion “that the Mautl.aria wen,' the precursors 
V pr'^tensiorB to ia, the JiniiMTort ul 

North Iiulm fp. 111^. ^ 

rl, Hccejitvi : 

hL tra^tic-n of Kurikaian s cmbnnktnenra is ancient, and (piite reo^soi.. 

abk. The second presents more difficulti*«. The p,r,.aage mentioning 
Intar, as Imemg l^t an eye for failing to obey Karikalan's command 
to work at the embankments of the Kaveri occum in the AW.V-^rtta- 
of Jayango^din, a poetical |amegyric of KulOttunga Cola I 
.^ho rcigned f^m 1070 ^ e. 1118 ..b. U i, correctly transloted !>v 
Mr^ .Wamuthan: “(He recorde^lj how (Karikalan) direelcj a 
is>rtrait to la. dmwn of the ilukari who had not follow j (the others) 
o the Kacen the hanks of which were Wing made by kinga themselves 
«ho had made obeiaanec (to him), and how. looking at it and saving 
tbs rs a saperBuons eye he rubbe.1 it out here^nd (lo -) 
extmgmshed there,- But we venture to think that he has mfLl the 

Ta™t r ^Jescribc,!. To the classical student 

.)ajanga„dut. s «erds recall the well-known story of Thrasvbuk 
-Htrikingofr the fops of the corn tolrl hy Herodotus (y, fc! S tj) which is 
told of Penaiider by Aristotle [PoL, no 82’* Ij0*l ' an l 

mth «,[isht ramtta,, „i T„„,iiu.ta Su,*rl.u, i,v'l.i4 {i'iirt 

K.nW„, wM tu ,,i. ^ . •■ 

Hotb,„to„ h„d ™„n„, 1. 

like Kamandaki for crushuig men who were too twouhir or 

to be overtly desimvefli .nirl „» .... ... F. . ■“Otfrong 


to be overtly destroyed.* mirl AiWcd at an act which 
ejteeuKd, He causetl j, ,>ortT!dt of Mnkari to W p^ii^ted aid^^'th 
assumed innocence smeared out one of its eyes, o Winir - ’» rhl 
IS superfluous.- The hint was at once vindLtoml bv hi' 1 ^ 

riio «»»,di,v!l.v w»vl.id .M,.k»ri ;,f bi, 

* Jfr, -Jinonniulhaa ,|(o j„rlinMj to .[at|y with tS. 

b . wi^l „f *hi,h i, lh«^ name 

of .Mr, Joyasw.l. which he amepiu. |l„l it ,utriy„ 

S modem wte of B>niM in (iiy, nf^Li lurthre inx's^i™ ' l»n:o Uv 

1 ySiatHf, jmrffa s»lii, j **Tii, H. ifirtiiianiJ 
srporat/oflAflAl AiJAiif# V,*jarAibi 
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^siviiig Kii-rikalan ftom the otlium of direct rei^ponsihility for the deed. 
Thirt givcfl UH ]| verj^ iiitetligible story : but it must be cunfeE^, in 
view of the Oreek and l^tio [ULnillelK, that the story reads Like fiction, 
the iiitjre so os .Tftyafigoi;idiln is a writer of comparatively late ilate. 
Henco the only reasonably safe iiiference that we can draw from it is 
ihat Java []gon diin vt'its thinking, more or less clearly^ of the truditiem 
of the conquest of Miigadha by Koriknian. which is mentioned jn the 
tSihpjiadJtihifam, and that he ttssociatcil Magadha with the Moukbaris, 
roHt|KOiing for the moment ihe quefttion of tlie date of the 
f^ihppiidhikaram it^elf^ we may say that the trailition of Katikalan's 
northern ex|K!<l]tioii is old, and niay possibly be troe : and the same 
may be sai<l of the northern couqueatf! of Inmyavarambau am I 
SehgnttnvftM, which are attested by pwms which unquestionably 
belong to the age. After ali it is as easy for a soutliern ting 

to mareli into the north aa it ia for a northern king to march into the 
south ■ and f^fijendra Cola t seems to have done it. Such expe<litions 
iveie, of coiime, mere demonstnitions. and had no permianent results. 

But, gyiintuig this* can we aKH^pt Mr. Am vamu tban's !;Qggivit^‘iI 
liniit of date for tlu'i^e moventents^ and hence for the ^figam 
who reconl them ? I venture to doubt it: the evidence, though 
J^mhietivt\ is not quite cogent, Onr knowledge of hiatory is hartlly 
sufficient to justify tis in asserting that such rnifia couhl have taken 
place cinly in the peHo<ls that he selects, CViutton in this respect is 
necesaary, especially as most of tho ilctailcti information coacerniiig 
these invasion.^ Lb given in tho ^ihpp*.uihihlrarni w^hich, ns I have 
elacwhere remarked, cannot be in its present form very early, amce it 
uieationa hui k I fiigB in the Gurjnm slyle of a rcld tectnre u, 115, 15*2). ^ 

Tlic SUapjvid/iihlmrii likewise brings on the scene certain kings chilled 
Xutrumr-Kannar^ who seem to have ijeen ruling in EaBtern Mulwa 
and therealioiifs, and >lr. Anivamuthan [cicada ingeniously in support 
of the view' ih\X this name m a Tamil rendering uf .A?roJC7ir»iV If it is so, 
is u mistranslation, for it eaii only mean “The 
Hundred Kannaswhereas Alkdamyi signifies “a deacenrlant of a 
t^U(i-kar»a and means either he who has a hundrew! 

* Mr. ArAi'amyllian two AUi'rnmrirw to mm this 

tlip name ak AVrfwil'pirpi ; (I) thftt £vTr{ii mrnni^ti am.iw whkh jfi inUimlpd hy itifl 
nm frl (lii- arrow jm a symbol on coins of the dviuMly. or (2j iJiAt it AignlflfA « Ahip 
riT Atecr^min, wJikSi if itv4irnt«i bj tho fij^iire of a rhip on wmfr Andkm ^M5in«. Bnl 
biith ik™ tnt-oniii^ wm rutlkfr anificiAl. and the wm^nd U mmX imprnbablr in 
view of itic! Tact, proTod by l^T. .SyktluiTilnr, ihh^ %hp 4yruu*ty Aw-mii to have hn*\ 
itH homi? in the rvginn of RcIMry. nlctv thus kiKHuklior^. tliv 

ongliuil In not buE ^iktiaktfTiiw 
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MIS ", an epithet perhaps referring to the vigilance required of the 
{wrfert king, or possibly " he 'wflio is equal to a hundred Karlas 
The i>ikpj»dlnk(iTam, then, either misunderstood the name, or meant 
tome other kinga ; and even if it referred to the i?ntatan,iis, its own 
(Jnte IS 90 dubious that we must not attach too much weight to its 
evitleac^^ not thij security. 

The chapter on the Sfaukharis is an able one, and justly emphasizes 
the importance of that dynasty. But Mr. Amvamuthan acems to us 
to exceetl the boimda of probability in sooie points, Tliere is no reason 
to suppoae, ns he doi», that Sarvavanmn of the Xirmand grant was the 
A mikhari fivrvavanuan. or that Puryavarmaii of Magadi.a was a 
-Vaukhan or that Raivataka and the rest of Kathiawar were ever 
under Maiikhan rule ; hence the area which we may safely infer to have 
been under the domination of the dynasty r«luces itself to a triangle 
of which the apo^x is Ahicehatm and the base a line drawm fn>ni 
.^Tgarh on the Tapti to XVdanda and Aphsad in Magiulha, Even 
this huwever, ss a dominion of imposing dimeiuious, and there is some 
probability m our author's ingenious suggestion that Harsa laid the 
foundation of his empire by asauming the position of Ku,ndm of the 
Maukhan kingdom in nominal subonlination to his widuwid sUter 
Rajya^t and that after a few years, when he felt himself strong 
enough, he took possession of the throne as Mahamja, 

These and several other iwinta in the book we would gladly dinciuss 
at ^ater length, but ffmniha-gfliiram-bkotfM we must desist with an 

epilogue of thanks to ,Mr. Amva mint him for his enuiite and attractive 
Atiiciy. 

IX UAR^Tt- 


rhE Ar,*„,= I, Tril. Voil 

{Iinlo-Imnische Qneller imd Forsehungcii. Heft vi \ n,, too 
J^tpzig, I92S, Svo. 

\Vc h«ve Rlrtnily hail tht pinunn- ul noticing u, three Hefic 
ul Pmr™ Hc«c c /W.. in two „i n-hich h, ” 

niigW the .tni y ol hi, .h»„y „f c„|,. rnilo.l™,j.., " 

The p»»nt volin^ continue, thee ,i»en„h« by 

p>int of view certain \ edic and Aveatk uonls it, their cnnlvt 
Veilic wn. Av. n’flm, 

> The «pie IWrt Ksras *,* rery popiiUr, am! L, , 

gPiilirMity in iniu-ripyciiu. ^ “ ■ t.vpe ol 
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tliAt their f>riniitivo Jneftiiin^, from rwjts deiiutiiiie light or fire, ijj 
suitable imd necesuiiTy in tJie \edfl and Avesto. atiii tlwreui he 
finds oorrcboratbn for his theory. 

Professor Hertel's doctrine, the Feverlehre, is fu-stated by hint na 
foUoH-s : ” The conception that fire siirrounda the world aixl pervades 
every iutlividual being ia already .AryoHj and, in all probability, already 
Inrlo-Gerntaiiic. 1 likewise Ijido^Geitiianic is the identification of fire 
with uitderatundiiig (wisdom, reason, jtrudeticc) anti power. The 
Indo-Geruiank iucanmtions of the heavens (Zciis, Indra = lirhas 
piSti| are at the same time storm*goda (givers of rain and fire) and 
entlxMlimcnts of the highest tvimloui and power. Their opponejibn are 
the puw'ors of riarkiiess. Thus also diialisni is already Inrio-Gcmtanic, 
and <lo<w not begin with Zortunstrianism, The IiidoGetnianic Devs- 
religion lias come dow'n to us in its purest form in tJie llgveda, and in 
itsS next best form in the older Vs,^ts (in the latter, of course, af>art from 
the Zuroastriun additions] . . . Heaven {as conceived by the early 
Imlo-Iniiunns] cojisists of a vjwt transparent mountain-range, ii]>on 
which dwell the powers of light {deva, i/div ^ miihi, im) in an 
atiiuisplicre of light and warmth . . . The world of these beings of light 
is designated by the substantive dip, ■ light.’ That these conceptions 
weiv alremty Indo-Germanie appears from the etymologies of (let, 
dhi; Zcd9. hippHer. />iespiW. Tifr, Tiir, Zio. an<l oitfrjp. That 
the moiijjtain-range is tratisjiarent . . . appears from the fact that from 
the earth one can see the Jieaveiily river (the Milky Way, .Avestic 
■lTjdvf«i}m anH/tHS) pouring down towards the west and the east upon 
the earth in tw'o or mure anns ou each side, and the heavenly lake lying 
in the middle of it {gamwirS, zra^ vonrutakm), on the shores of which 
stand the palaces of the dfivw. Under the summit of this moimtain- 
range, which is callerl in Vwlic ddri, ptirvato-, diman, diim, and in Old 
Perfiian <i»iua», A vest, rtmn (the \"edic words Frfrvi an<l UdM and the 
Avestic worrl 1 am also . . , denote the same), there is a cavern encloseti 
all round by it, tlie ground of which forms the world of man. It wa.s 
without light and water until the highest of the heavenly gods eiiable<l 
the heavenly light and the waters streaming from the heavenly rivers 
and heavenly lake To pour clown uj>on the earth hy cutting with tho 
mjrn (= A vest, tvizro) channels through the mountain-range, vii!. 
the sun, moon, and stars. These channels likewise form the gates of 
Heaven ” (pp, 8-13), 

In the main and with some reservaTions in details, we believe this 
recoustniction of the Indo-Inmians' jdiygiea to lie ciuite correct. Tho 
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cosmography in it tallies cm the wJioie with that of the Sqjiieriaiw and 
Semites, and reatiily explains a Lirge uiimher oJ otherwise obacure 
passages in the Itg-veila; anil the conception of Fire ns a uoivefanl 
fK>wer in macrocoHin and microcosni enables ns to correlate the V tilic 
Agm-cnlt with the fire worship of the Avesta iind the Greek ideas 
which underlay the Kleusinian l^end of Demeter passing Demophon 
through the fire and the speculations of Hcnikleitos. Rut it is possible 
to carry this principle sonietimea too far in the iDtcrpretntiotl of wonls : 
men might naturally use words demuting brightness to ileaigimtc 
happiness, prosperity, etc., without holding any doctruie of a Gosniic 
Fire, and moreover we must make due allowanee for the Vedic 
poets love of riddles. Xevortholess, we fully admit that Dr. Hi-rtel, 
ill operating with his hypothesis, hss given a more pliiiisible and. on 
the whole, pmimbly more correct interpretation of many paasages 
in the l{g*viya and Avesta thari his predecessors. 


Hith regard to the reforms of Zarathuitro, J>r, ffertel jiropouiid.s 
some interesting and valuable suggestions. Zarathustra, he maintaiiLs. 
preserveil the ancient conception of the heavenly Fin* present in the 
worhl anil in man an<l einhodii^d in the God of Heaven, hut he depriviil 
the latter of all naturalistic attributes and made him an cmboijiment 
of wisiloni and i>ower. creator and ruler of tlie world (Masiduh = 
intelligence, .Vhtira — lord), who is loni of the x'‘a8rtt, “ place of the 
goml fire." and cnrrcsjionds to Veil Brhna pdti. This ** gtxnl fire " 
Lsalso the fire in the human heart, tlanm, like Veil. brMtm ■ reason and 
fire are one fpp. 11 f,). Giiidetl by iwAw mnHftb, '* bright thought, ’ 
?4nnthustrH declarcil the to be nut benevolent embodiments of 

light, but mulignunt powers of darknea-i, for they incited their 
worshipiiers to acts of pillage and violence, to senseless sacrifice of 
cattle, to dniiikemiess and debauehery ; the tnie ruler of the world 
is the pure Spirit, Mazdiili, “Wisdom," who nets thwiiigh truth 
birrffo), "bright thought" manahl good government and 

promotion of settled life and ciittlc-raising, and who will receive into 
his fire-heaven those who live according to His will (pp pfj pT 
ZiiratJuiatta bosed hia iloctrine not. upon faith anri emotion but ^ 

: hi, S.,p^. Brin* i, 

[pp. 1 to I.). And this seems to us u verv reasonable view of th 
whether we accept Dr. Ilerters theory of Zarathustm-s* S 
or not. 

The iKHik contains three appendices, one on the i«ts.saae . 1 , 
mortal to the fiery fspiritual) body snppo«,,i to be Jff^ted by 
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cremation,^ another on the “ mJmclo of the cow ”, Le. the myntery of 
the growiih of warm milk ia the cow> body, on which some Vedic 
poef^ dilate, and a third on the use of the term vdnmpdti =■ agm\ 
Here for the present we mu:st say farewell to Dr. Hertiel, with 
a cordial hope that ho may speedily compiete his Fetterlehre and 
CDUtinue his researches in germane fields as heretofore. His indomitable 
energy and profound learning are most admirablci and even where the 
reader ventures with all respect to dissent, he hss leanietl much. 

L. D* IlAaMETT. 


A Sketch of the History of India from 1858 to IfllS. Hy Hekrv 
Dodvitll. pp. viii + 8"2G. With six maps and a bibliography. 
Longmaiis, 1525 . (h. 

As indicated by ita title, the theme of Professor DcMlweir? new 
work is the development of India from the time of the extinction 
of the East India Conipany^a control down to the formulation of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford programme. During tins ]]eriod, as the author 
ol>serves in his introduction^ ” the forces of change have played 
unceasingly upon India, with far-reachiog consequences^ political, 
moral, and economic/^ and his aim bna been to show the eHect^ of 
these modem influeneea, firstly on the executive gosxmmeiit and its 
adiiiiiii strati VC policy, then on the foreign policy of the Government 
of India, and lastly on the political development of the people and 
its reaction on the structuie of the government.^* Deliberately 
dcsignat«l a "" sketch ", the voluine docs not attempt a detailed 
history of the period, but essays instead the far more difficult task 
of tracing the underlying forces which have brought about the 
transition from “ a centralked despotism, under which, however much 
nnght be done for the jieople, nothing was done by them”p into a 
system having as its recogninefl aim ” the progressive realiiuitioa of 
rcfiponsiblu government in India as an integral part of the Eritbli 
Empire ”. The result is an acute analynij^, biiacd on wide knowledge 
and full of shrewd touches, impartial, yet showing a synipathetic 
understanding of Indion sentiment. It is a lKH>k w^aimly to Ije 
ooinmeiiiltd not only to the student but to the general reader, and 
above all to tho politiciauj both ia Enghmil and in India. 

William Foster. 

^ Thi* i£ hrcHight bjr I3 Ti. Into coniirajcm wUh hli viftW oJ the Avcslic 

dorUrini? of A tfirai which he tntpqKrvta AH " tit- who dull ml on Gro " 

(ihe warld]. the md Judge fpp, IS. 
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A History of the Maratha People, By C . A, Kl^‘CAID and D. B, 
PAEASifis. \oL III. pp. Ail ^, 354 ^ Milford. I92S. IGj. 6rf. 

volJ*"* T at last completed by the prcaent 

me though mtemstmg. and to a great eiteut based oh imteriai 

that f^t if' T ^ ■“ “ 

htln^ ' T "■ apparatus of the serious 

histonan, and at times is scamely critical enough of his-evideiice 

rt. tatl, o£ P.„,p„t ,„ ,761. .Uto the M™,!.. ,„,|.„ h.j 

ttTT'. “ ^■“‘''•.“r *" •“ M to h.,tle, ™ told » .ouiicil 

.»I».-Id ,t whch the p„„cipal lmd„„ .|, .,|vi..,i. ^ 

to tototo .», d»,drf ™ „a „„ i„,Kj b„i 

:; J'’™'’™ “■> -<“1-^ ti»t i,. 

»6ulJ b««y the pto .„d d.«.H to tic enemy md™ a gc„,„| 

^ Tb>t the main tcaponcibahy to tl» l>.tr» 

^ ™ the aclortanate Onto. E„,, ™ aakc, „ty did the tod™ 

tlr. Kin^id does not attempt to explain the incoiwisteucy, For the 
present Dufl^s account seems preferable 

A^n lit. Kiacaid hold, the odd. and, an thialt. aatotiSablo 

ril. th , to n *» Weatil o' 

the Maratha, by the Eagli.h. Bat even bad they nan the totol 

T b “'J ',7 “17 

which realiy led to their downfall ? ivisions 

Th.dmtheIS.y.illadb.,,to.hato.«iononntobMr.Kiae^^^ 
f;^fF Zto 7' 7,r“ •“«“'« It™ .to 

Mr. Kia^d thrak. by aeeldent. Bat ben,, etor aU. in Ibe tSot 
a pnnee fast dying of disease, notJuag much depends on tl. T!* ' 

we adopt, and the mstter is fitter for discussion in a footnote 0 ?""“ 
excuiisti^ than in the text. ^ 

As a final example wc may quote a case whem Air KiueniH t 

ton'T’n': rsjj^intr rbe'tSnf'r 

n.i, wn, ,Ly on. at tbeto 

all possible fullness. But we hear nothing more about it^ T 

there is nothing more to know; but in that case Mr 

have said so. might 

These details all illustrate what wo take to Ito i-Kto ■ , 

® ^ ^ piincipel weakness. 
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of this work—a bck of critical judgments On the other Land it ia 
ititereating ; jt, includes oiiginal docimicats which are not to be 
found ekewhero in English : it narrateg & most complicated story 
vdtli great clearness ; and so long as the reader keeps on his guard 
against slips, he will find Mr. Kineaid an cntertaiidng and, generally^ 
an informing companion, 

H, Dodwbll, 


The Hi&toHY of Burma from the Earlif-bt Time^ to 10th March, 
ld'24. By G- E. Haea et, I-C,8. pp. xxxi + 415. Longmans, 
1925. 21a. 

We must warmly welcome Mr. Harvey's volume, which will fill 
a long-felt gap in uiir historical literature. It uicorporates the results 
of the work that has been done since Phayre^s was written some 

forty years ago^ in assembling, deciphering, and clflsajfying the principal 
Bunnesa inscriptionSi and thus affurdiEig data for checking the 
etatements of the Burmese chronioles, all of which are comparatively 
modem. The appearance of the work marks therefore a long step 
forward towards placing Burmese history on a sound foundation. 
It is, however^ as Sir Richard Temple points out in the preface which 
he contributes to the book, not only a w'ork of scholarship hut ajao 
one of sympathetic understandings Its writing has evidently, been 
a labour of love, and it will, we hope, l>e studied by the adminjstrator 
aa well as by the scholar. 

We do not propose to follow' Mr. Harvey through the complicated 
and blood-stainetl abtiak of BurmB, from the rise of Pagan through 
the perplexing period of Shan dominion down to the two great dynasties 
of modern times. The earlier part, natuxally abounds in legend and 
miracle rather than ia sober history. Mr. Har^^cy apologisses for the 
way in which ho has found himself obliged to mix up fact and fancy* 
But w e do not think the apology was necessary. These legends oro 
hardly capable of analpis ; and the author's choice really lay between 
omitting them altogether or giving them, w'onders and all. Moreover 
they enshrine a number of curious detoilSp From these and other 
sources Mr. Hnn'ey has a-sscmbleil a number of nllosions of great 
interest to the folkdorist jia well os to the historian. We find curious 
detail, for example, about the Ari worship and the Buddhist Naga 
cult; striking illustrationa of the practice of humau sacrifice are 
aQorded by AuawTahta'^s Shan queen hi the case of the w eirs built 
by him on the Fanlaucg river, or the child buried alive in 
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tin fouiniiiiw ol the Aiiamia temple at Pasoa. Tlie eeving that" he 
who alajetb a kmg beeometh a hi«B ” ,ocaIl, many pag,; „f Sit Ja„.es 
•*«<) l™, too, ere eoiviTola of matriotilij, aa,l of the 
piamee of loyel manugen with etep-aetlieie and LaU sreteie 

The Ch,ne« eoereea. which lit. Harvey has Inton able to on. 
tom the tiannlation. of Mr. Patke. in the .Seerefanat offer 

at tuaee catpoa, aceopat. of the p^rly pptate of the eoontiy. pmch a, 
the a«oant of Promo pppide, ita fcirpje of Iipdiaa „am. and poreibly 
of Indpen bloopl, of whom we know alne by ura-imperip,io,» of tZ 

*h ^r-hpr.^; 

Zl[hTk“'H“r“ “ho dintribntn'their 

»p»lth l,ke Hpimhe, nad Barmrspe law, plerivnd oltimaloly tom the 

■ Guatadk^r»>asf>a^ra, The hy the w,iy. which Mr Harvey 

rour' 7 1 h ^>Ppr«L-ion. was foiriiliJi 

I ™ ^ ““Clint of the Tiflrt 

pl^ed by the Enropcatis in Rur™, Mr. Harvey will ,lo well to corLt 

hc3C u, a new edition; and he will find it poa^ible to correct hia 

ICr chi’^T'"' wort. The 

breach chief, Briiao, i» jieasigtiiQtty mL^iK-U ** *k 

facade, &hommill., ia dingaieed an “ Sooaeavillo " ; and i ip, a' 
Uttlo p-tarllii^ tomad that the Fmnoh had to evacuate fndiaia 17ii3 

they^nppp whpe theTreatyofPari, r.m.ln.it,rdthemte,hat 

NordawelikeMr.Hatv«yam,|,„„ aaj 


Mv Rrotheh’s Face. 


H. D. 


% J>HAN‘ Qopal Mukkrji. pp. 2 SS 
litittenvorth. 

ThL«j boot <]eiicribes the experieiiccs of au Inrlinr. i- 
Indm after mmc year^ spent in the United aStotes The authir™”® 
to find a clianged India, and in his wonderW w! 
on the watch for changes and their significance henr 

brother, who had p,.y.d a eompiderable pr^trSarto 
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of IDM-lSt but who hnd abandoned the crcc<i of ’^'iolonce for social 
service ^ we VLEit at the houses of the merchants who made great 
fortunes durmg the war and arc bent on industrializing India; we 
go to See Tagore’s remarkable new university, the Viabwa Bharati; 
and we find the author’s native village altered out of recognitiqii by 
the economic revolution actually in progress. How far we arc to 
take all these scenes and the iiici<Ients woven rouml them as literal 
transcripts of fact docs not appear; but they seem to us at once 
eharacteristie and truo^ E9|>ecia1!y pleasing are the glimpses we 
catch of family life in a welUto-do Brahnuin household—not the le^ 
jjleosing to the present wTiter because they renundcil him of the 
subtle and se-rene altnospherc iutroundiiig another Bnihman family 
in a very i;]itTercnt part of IndUi and yet evidently instinct w’ltli the 
same type of cult ore. To those who wish to leam something of the 
inqer life and spirit of modern India this book is warmly to be 
commended. 

H. 1), 

Thk BuDmfi>rr Iconoobai“HV* Hainly basal on the 

SadhanatiuHri and otlier cognate Tantric tends. By Bexoytosh 
Biiattacharvya, } LA . pp. xxiv 4 s.xix + 2241. 70 pL Ijondon : 
Oxford Univensity Press; Calcutta printed, Ifitih 4top 

This lx>ok is a really useful contribution to a very important 
branch of knowledge. 31 r. BlialtachnTyya has inherited from his 
distinguished father, 3Iahatiiahopadhyaya IFnruprasad Sastrh a keen 
interest in the history of Buddhianv, and the present work is a testiniony 
to his efTiciency in this study. It consist^«. for the most part„ qf 
renderings from the a niannal of JJorthern Burldbist 

devotions, in which a large number of deities of the Northern pantheon 
are addressed and the attributes with which they arc represented in 
I)amtmg and sculpture are named ; and with each of these descriptions 
.Mr. Bhuttacharvya has coupled, besides his own notes, a picture of 
some actual fepicsentatiou ngreelng wdth it. Most of these Bguresf 
are of icons ia stone or metal, but a certain number are taken from 
drawings by modem Nepali craftamcfit amangst w~hom the ancient 
traditions stiU linger. Speaking generally, this part of the book ia 
excellent, viA-idly illustrating the manifold phases through w'hich 
Northern Buddhism passed in the course of its assimilation to Saivismt 
phases that range from serene beauty to horrors before which Gfand- 
Guignol pales. The introduction is mainly devot-ed to a survey of 
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the historical developments of Buddhism, which is abJe and mtemtmg, 
oug marred to some extent by a slight lack of precision and 
definiteness. A paiticidarly valuable suggeation is the hvpotbesis 
that Mafijti^rT. now one of the most popular deities of the NortLem 
panthwn. was ongmally a foreign YOgi; if this is right, as we incline 
to believe, it aill add another instance to the alreadv long list of 

gofj^ of human origin. 

L. D. B, 


The Modern Gujarati-Enoush Dictionarv. By B. X and 

a n. Mehta, 2 vok pp. 1609. Pubiislied at Ba^oda in 
March, 1025. 

The ‘iithore are to be congratulated on ha\'iiig supplied a long- 
felt want Their Dictionary contaim 51,595 words, whores the 
valu^de Narnia Ko^, the first efiort in Gujarati lexicography, has 
^.268 only. Belsores and the Gujarat Vemac.jiar Society's 
Dictiomnes contain 35.138 and 35,078 wor<ls respectively Still 
there is a considerable gap. as the authors believe that there arc 
some Xb.OOO words in nse in the Gujarati language. Considerations 
of e^nomiAing space and saving expense have prevented them from 
further expanding their work. Some day, it is hoped, a lexicon as 
comprehensive for Gujarati as Oandy and Molcsworth's is for Marathi 
will ^ the light of day. The typing is clear and the English renderim™' 
are idiomatic and concise. The work has evidently been carefuZ 
for printers ermrs before issue, but in a few instances the 
English equivalents are not given in either of the cross-references ■ 
e.g, furTgat and Mrtffol (|iurtiier); viitat and p7** (worth value) 
Theauthom need not have feared the charge of over-Sanskritixation 
The presenUlay tendency is to enrich the higher literature and imetr^ 
with Sanskrit witness Govardhanrama’s popular 

Mudra, Apart from dialectal considerations Gujarati is still 

m . .toto of oootoWo oqoilibruin, doopit, " 

^yiog .lf«b of tb. Bomb., To,^bo„|„ Coj^,^' 

Spelling still vanes from distnct to district i-f < ‘ 

pwolota^ f™„ th. bo««-t,po tko pro-omW. of Suroii 
Dalpatruma championml the cause of Ahmetlabarlr snaeeh ^ ' 
lesser lights still go on their way cheerfully, unmindful of^ho P r 

kT- ■’1™“ 'Tt “ "r* * ^ 

Kathiavadis elide it whenever they dar^. We must thcrefLrbe 
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grateful to the duthora for gi%"lng altetq&tive apnilinga in numerq^iia 
iuataiices. 

Every le^icon-uae; will bail with delight the authors" aboUtiou 
for orthographic purpo^s of the distinction between, anusi^m and 
Refereuce might have been still further facilitaterl if^ 
instead o£ placing initiidly nasalized words at the end of their 
appropriate var^a^ the author* had adopted the simple method of 
Candy and Molcsworth of ueglectLiig the na&alizzitiou for purposes of 
ArrangcDient under each letter-class. Further^ the nasal dot is 
sometimes inserted and sometimes omitted in words such as nakht'u 
(throw), VIfi (a ling)^ etc. Cross-references would be savetl if the 
entry read nakhvu, “ to throw,'' etc. 

The quotations from welbkiiown aiithorii and poets are a pleasing 
additiout but it would have made for greater clarity if, in the case 
of words with different and aometimes opposite significations, the 
authors had indicated by numerals^ corresponding to those of the 
different meanings, the particular significatiou attaching to the word 
in the quotatioru The large number of scientific and special words^ 
which this Dictionary contaiiui^ enhances its usefulness. 

The publication of this Dictionaiy rendem the further pro^utiou 
of the attempt to fill up some of the more serious gai)s in Belsare 
unnecessary^ for the present at least. It will aufiice to note down 
from a ILst hehi in suspense a few fairly commoa words omitted from 
our authors' work, which wonls acciir for the most part in the Ntimu 
Oadya^ or in three plays by the well-known authorr RanchhodbhaT 
Udayarania. 

Amd^a (adj,) indescribable Kadhaman (i) (f) ** wages 
for reniovar' {DAingtdd ^nru plt^J ga-X m uni-Kadhdm^v^ adadho 
b^tho King Log for King Stork '*), gaducho (m) " medicine 
gatebandh (m) ” neck-cloth CAenmrf foolish \ “a fooL' Chej 
<f) smart appearance Jamhu- dmpa (m) " one of the 7 continents 
India."' ITtodl (f) "*a tabloid Doku-ban (f) “iandigllt"^ 
Tevflj (adv.) “ mstautly Bmrrph (m) ” a large black bee Ndda^ 
bivdu (m) “ the mystic ajllable Om Bakm&l (f) “ a feast", Bu 
(m) “a bogie, hobgoblin ”p Ratm'kbachil (adj,) “studded with 
gema Mjamn (n) a mourning song Sami (f) " high water 
Hdsto “ Yea, indeed 1 '* 


W. Dooeket. 
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DlCTroS*BV._,ViiBra»„MH OE, KATE-SpEMHE 
,» DictloBBrr »I tip Kl.c-u™,„ 

!" 'O" Keveber. toHil 

1023 V.,ljg vo« Dietm™ Re,me, (£,«,„ Vorm,). A.-G. 
Hamta,,: C-Bcjn™. (Beihrfl. Eu,7x.iteEhrift 
iSpmclujn. f^iebentes * 

T'.E.WiBi'MU k„7„ge, k™ 

P T I' “'P k*™ k“" 

C4illed P.PUM Mhioh Biggfl, theii prin«ii„l |ooni„„ f„ n,, 

I, thE Ipmtofy .,lmm,«.„Kl |,v tic CammonweElth of Auslcjia 

LTl.‘vfcTl T "! "■"* »-ny^ 

^c"?« '"‘“'t.""'' “■* -‘k o- «1 K™ 

l-umea. The differences hetween the lanfmaarea t.p,t »i. r 
abemnt memW of one linguistic stwk, hut absolute diffete^K^ of 
word conHtmction. granuunticaj forms, and syntfl-c Somo. I 
cimplcr tl,„ „,,lc„ Mi,I, 

„ the inc„i„™rrT^! 

whl„„cleUb,cl.,.„„,c„„T.BM“ i“ '"-'’“^‘k.l,: 

“*■“» ‘o ‘k» diveicity, H„ muJj, p ^ pccllrlc 

conctnict.™ iMv .ppc, . i, j„v,MlimlEl r.M . T! 

time. Inllc Jlclantaici (fennj g , . . , • 

11. .^1 nllcbr Ecpnncd ::l;2,:n teX 

commmm,*,, ,..1 ,lc«, b„j convcMcnl t„ u» J^T 

Oee-lAlc«-t||rE;B;_(m_,g^^ ' hi. W e-mcipf 

* Am Jfama,, (P„n,ri Delia)* A'imi.,-«, tel| , . 

■a-re loll) n». twni-Nf-aitiv toki lhe«. ' '"*•'»« tell »h«e. ^ic||. 

* An ea. Blrundepe {Msiiibii RlePr); tt na \ (.y ,. 

UkOtt »vn,t, 

* An e.g. Mnilu (dandy Ray)! jHiKi.rd<ur,;i I Hve thno 

miiii-fa.«np/«i than gjvwt mo, miiu-ia.e*, th„u aive»i m!!' ® ' Si™ hue, 

me. mi'nil/n-^ hit kJtcs thee, Htim-rnrem hit him he j^iTc* 

* Ae e.g. m\u : Au^itaHh^um I hmvn bwfl vina * J™, ^ , 

iwnip jp hark qni< kiv. ’ ^ 

^ A‘fe,j5. Monumbci ^PoLHkmKAtpii): nk I t 

thPC, nin hit hue *wn, mk nitaik aha hiiB i™ ^ 

^ Pj?rhajK Kiwei end Binamlrrc. ■^^raii- I wj|l 
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purposes and cornraimicatioii with EiLropeaus^ the simpler language 
of MelauesLaa neighbours. To the nuAsiouarie^^ for the most part^ 
is due the accurate knowledge of seveml Papuan diaiccta. 

The Kiite-Germaii-English Dictionary compiled by the Rew 
Chrigtian Keyuser^ of the XeuendettelBaii Lutheran Missioimry Scfcietyv 
is the first list of Papuan words of dictionary rank to be pnblishetl 
with interpretation In Kogtish. It shows the Lingiiage of the Kate-ngic, 
(i.Cn Bush'folk) of the mountain villagci^ of the Huon Perunsula on 
the cast coast of Xew Guinea. By their Melanesian neighbours, 
the Jabim on the coitst at Fijischhafetip the people arc called Kai 
(bush)^ nod they are usually called Kai also by Europeans. The 
language is spoken by about 4,000 people, and wes first 

made known by the Gemnixi traveller ZoUer in Ins book Deutsche 
in 1891. N^otkea of the grammar have been published 
by Grubc, Schmidt, snd Dempwollf. According to Herr Keyascr 
there arc several dialects. The Wcoa which is used in church and 
school is that representetl m the dictionary. 

The dictionary contains 5r>l pages with 01 additional pages of 
relationship^ nnimak plants and uiineial names. Only Kate wonls 
with German and English intcrpretetion are given^ and there is no 
German or English index or grammar. The English expluiiations 
are added to the Gemian without punctuation, and there are a few 
misprintg for which the author apologizes, and which are counter- 
balaucod by the convenience for use by Anglo-Artiericau readers, 
as funds for the publication w-ern provided by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Eynocl of Iowa, I'.B.A- 

Tho compiktiob of a Papuan dictionary m not an easy task, hut 
Herr has accomplished it in a very efHcient manner. The 

extraordinary miniber of coinpfnind wordiS niiLst have rt^qiiired a gootl 
deal of thought. The author has somewhat simplified the arraiigement 
by entering words of similar derivation and meaning under their 
primary component. An example will allow Herr Keyfl?et*a methq<1. 
I add a note foUowdng'— 

AWeso mir etw. geben+ itiir etw, antun to give me a. th., to do 
B. th. to me. OhjektiwEpbp win! nneb deni Objekt iibgewandelt 
objectiv verbj conjugated accoDling to the object: sg. ao/ezOp 
Idcnezo {in ZusammensetKungen: in compounds j dual. 

n6ctei&, jadtio ; pi. wdZezo, Jjafreo, 

** Enatei^o {cf. eo) mtr etw. antun, znfiigen to do me a good or 
bad tom. mir (filr mich) etw, nvachen to do s, tli. for me. 
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gi^enseitiges Geben. HaaJdn, Taiwchbandol mut ual 
giving, dealing, barter. Bolfitftuitetjffalnj Wcrtsachenaustainsch 
exchange of valuables. Ddstiokygale^ Redcaustaiisch, Gcdanlteii- 
austaiisch exchange of BpeMhos, of thoughts. 

Afl/ewp etc. drflckt in iSufiammcasetzuDgen den Dativ (daa feme 
Objeijt) aus, a. B,; expresiw.s the dative (the indirect object) in 
CoiMpountla. e.g.; wiJcfnaleta niir etw. inwerfen to throw s. th. to 
me, mkegdea) dir etw. iuwcrfcn to throw a. tb. to you wUxcncso 
ihin etw, zuwcrfen aaw. to throw a. th, to him, her etc." i 

Xote.—The words fiaieaj, ^l«a, Idcnao, etc,, which mean; “ To 
^ve me, to give thee, to give him, etc,,” ao being the sign of the 
infinitive, are also entered iu their alphabetiral place in the dictionary. 
£tiaIezo is given in its alphabetical place without definition as 
etialezo y. ytib. ezo ", It is also given under eso. But banediso is 
not given in its alphabetical place and ia not found under baso. 

Bolejfnaletigale^ ia not entered under holey (the valuable ornaments 
of the natives) and dSywtIeyfffdey is not found under ddy (voice, 
sound, speech). Neither word is entered in its alphabetical place,! 
and the termination ygaley is not explained. 

In iPitenafew, etc., tri^c ia from “ n-iehia etw. werfen, fortwerfen 
to throw s. th, away Under this ia entered : " tPickent^ etw. 
nach mir werfen (aber nicht treilen) to thiow something at me 
unsucecssfuUy. {Ucenuso nach mir werfen and treffen to throw 
and hit me.)” 


It is here evident, as Herr Keysser himaelf points out in his preface, 
that unless the stem of a word ia easily recognizable a certain difficulty 
would arise in ascertaining the meaning. Batiolew, boktfftakyyafey, 
and ddywileyffaley must be recognbed as derivatives of tiolrao before 
their meaning can be sought in the dictionary. The difificulty mieht 
have been avoided by the addition to the work of a grammar or 
at least of a list of formative particlia. A few odv of the latter’are 
given m the dictionary, as to have given all would have made the 
work too bulky. 


The Kflte dictionary is a monument to Herr Keyssets patience 
and research. It is by far the most complete collection of wmrda 
m any Papuan foim of apeeck Not only the student of lsnjmae« 
hut the anthropologist also may find interest in its pag^^J 


* In Kii 0 (Tthogniphjf t 4 -= np?h e, e 
pAl«t»l frir 4 ti¥P. ij voiDcd vrhr n«jia| 5 Tis* 1 ^ a - j TOicmI 
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Herr Key^r is not content with, mere deSoitions. I quote his 
entry (omitting the Gemisn) under the word iMar antique 

stone bowls, found here end there in the wood and on the places of 
former villages, with which some kinds of suj>ergtition are connected^ 
Some of thein^ with the opening on topi are said to announce famine ; 
when found turned upside, they are said to announce a rich crop» 
Sonic have got special names. Profeasor Neuhaiiss ia of opinion 
that they were made by a %^anjshed race of inhabitants. As a heavy 
pestle belongs to these IkjwIm (these arc mostly lost), they have sorely 
been used as mortars. From my view and old people still reraember, 
the hard falic —anil the still harder sdkolo &—nuts have been opened 
in them. The finding of some of thcai bowls near roAtaioe-trcca 
corroborates this view% Kow^adays the nuts are easily opened by the 
axe [ the hsa have become superfluous and out of use,'' 

Jt is to be hoped that Herr Keysaer irill complete his study of the 
Katc-daij by a Grammar and Texts, 

SlONEY H. Hav. 

The Mythology of All Races. Edited by Canon J. M. MacCullooh^ 
D.D., and G. F. Moore, A.M., D,D.,LL.D, Volume All: Armmian, 
by Mardiros H. Anantkian, late Professor of the History of 
Laugunges of Turkey^ Kennedy School ol Missions, Hartford, 
Connecticut, Afncan, by Alice A\ ernes. Archwologicnl 
Institute of America ; Marshall Jones Companyt Boston, H)25. 
The ^Armenian section of this volume—by far the smaller, but by 
no means the least in interest—must be reserved for notkeon a future 
occasion. The African, though occupying about three quarters of 
the total space, has nevertheless sulTererl from the necessity of com* 
pressing into the^ limits a subject for w'hich the whole volume wouiil 
scarcely have snifioeil. It may also be pointed out^ in explanation 
of ^me deficiencies {it will be obvious that various recent sourci^ 
have not been utilized} that difficulties connected with the book-trade 
in the United States have held up the publication for several years. 
The writer has found it convenient to treat Africa south of the 
Sahara as a unity, and while calling attention, as occasion arises, to 
differences of detail among the "various races which inhabit it* finds, 
on the whole, a remarkable homogeneity in custom and belicL Hence, 
instead of adopting an arrBiigemeiit according to racial or regional 
divisions, the subject has been treated under the healings " High Gods 
and Heaven “ M>^hii of Origins “ iVncestral Spirits ”, etc. 
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On the mueh-diaputcd question of n “ Hiirli Gmi ” t\, 't- 

seems to us thitt the two instances she cives fn ]‘fR\ 

».„e ^LijLtX~Tn M t'" *!’” "™ 

work {TheSmril rrd^. t . . ^ Mu^'kviizie'a recent 

of the Jt h^nliSt^^f V '"^ "" ---1 

/anJ," and other authorities s^aUf 

loav or luav not l>e ghosts ^if i i. > , who, however, 

„„ 7 - -7 

\\’criieron p. m. ^ ^ reform! to by llias 

«ritt aomii E»ntu trite (u.g,, 5h, ?*' '" “ "“»>l»r 

subject-wl to a ffotsi deal of non lo, however, have been 

j ..,v. .it, Cl:-rr. '.t™? ,rr 

rumb;r'^''“ '='‘JI "'the spH^ 

»rio«. bctirf of ,h, Ku„”' thtMi:fctTr,,^tl: rfCt-7"* '? 

s.,«,pr,y ™,gb,Tbl C-Tbl Cl,": 1““ T7«'»»- 

the jurat unexpiMirf qujirljjis. Mij» 11 . K. DurhnnTh ^ '” 

that the Serbian worr[ for “mee"" ^ Pointed ont 

hod originally the meaninj; of “ knee ” ’ e^neratjon ” (Ao^bio) 

The Hottentots, by the by, are described nui! t 
evidence, iw a Hamitic tribe, Jong aepamted fiZ 
who assimilated various Bushman or Cher 

'iernents in the course 
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ol their long migmtion south-west add south. It migbtp perhaps, 
with equal juintice, !>e couU^dded that thej are origimlly of the same 
stock as the Euahniaii, but ndngled their blood with the preeursora of 
the present Gal la and Somali, or some other Hatnitic peoples. WTiether 
their descent is to be traced from the Automoloi of Herodotus^ as some 
alhmi, is another question. 

The chapter on Toteinisdi ” U but a teotative approach to a 
difhcnlt anti miicb-dispuled subject, and the writer cannot claim to 
have reached any defmite and ima^sailablc conclusions. But the 
specimens of folk-taleSp to which it is the introtiuction, are at least 
adequate to give aome notion of the wealth of fable e^cistiug in Africa^ 
much of it as vet imgarnered. 

On the wliole it may be said that, in spite csl a style somewhat 
cimibr{>iis (probably due to a conscientious effort at presenting all 
aspects of the subject)^ though evidently maeh influenced by the late 
Andrew Ijang. this hook is readable enougli, and has perhaps siiceeedeil 
as well as could reasonably have heen expected in pouring severai 
tpiarts of matter into the prestcdbefl pint jug. In any case readem of 
this book have the s^^tisfaction of kiioa-ing that it is the work of one 
of the foreraost living exjwrt^. B, f>, R, 

Somalt-Trxte, unh UxteksuchUxVge.x zur Lavtlehre. \^oii Maria 
vox Tiuixo, {Bcihefte zur Zeitsebrift fdr Bingeborenen-Spracheop 
herauRgcgelxai von Carl Meiiiliuf, mit UnterstQtzung det 
Ilamburgischeu ^VisscnschaftI^chen +?tiftting* Achtes Heft.) Berlin, 
Rcimcr; Hamburg, Boywem 1925, 

The Somali langiinge—an interesting member of the Hamitic 
family, closely related to Gaik—has received little attention in this 
country of kte years. Xothing seems to have Jjcen published since 
Kirk's Grammar (1905—supersixJing that of the late Odlonel Hunter, 
ISSO) and the only SomalbEtiglish DietionaTj in existeoce is, so far as 
I am aware, that of I^arajasse anti ^mpont fl&97). The more recent 
work of Br. Cerulli and F, da Paleniio in Italian deserves to be better 
known. 

Fraulein von Tiling has worked on this language for several years, 
with the assistance of Muhamniad Nnr^ a ■Soimli, from the Bcrbera 
district, who, having found his way to Germany in connexion with a 
performing troupe, was on the outbreak of the w'ar iritemeif in 
Ruhleben aa a British subject, and released at Frofcaaor .Meinhof s 
request, for work at tlie IJumbiifg semiimrj". The present volume 
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la the thesis which gained for the writer the degree of Ph.D. The texte 
wWeh form iu second part were dictated by Xiir and embrace a con- 
sideiabie variety of subjects. HLs account of Us own life and 
eipemncc? m Germany, and of his journey to JJenadir, whither he waa 
^t by the then Sharif of Mecca, io or about J910, will be read with 
mterest. if only in the German translation. We have also the narrative 
of Muhammad bm Abdallah's (the “ .Mad Mullah *’) war, descriptions 
of Somali life, folk-tales, proverljs and songs. Ur. von Tiling Im made 
a vep- thorough study of Somali phonetics. Previous stndira (dealing 
m the fimt instance with the Jabarti dialect) have appeared in the 
ZcU^knflJdr Emgi:f^nsj>rarJ,en (1922) ■ and the p««ont volume 
contains an easay on two special points, the articulation of the 
“pressed’ or “emphatic" sounds*? (^) and j (J) and the laryngala. 

^ and Meinhof has formulated the nile that “ the chamcteriatic 
of the emphatic sounds is the and not the jJace of orticyJa- 

tion , and he explains this by saying that "the articulation of aU 
emphatic sounds is accompanied by a 'pressure', produced by strong 
contm^on of the throat-muscles or of the muscles attached to the 
hyoid hone . He says, i^her. “ In der Preasung liegt die Venvandt- 
schaft der emphatischen Laute mit den LaiyrngaUn A (^) n^d (f 

An important observation made by Dr, von Tiling is that these 
sounds vary according to position in a word (e.g. medial g hsa a sound 
rendered by i), “gleich ^mit Presaiing")! so that she haa, very visely, 
“die Uute dea l?omali immer nur als Bestandteile einea M'ortganaen 
und, soweit es moglich war, auch im fortlaufenden Satz untemuebt ’’ 
In fact this is the only sound nieth«l to follow. It i, 
note that her quite unaophiifticatcd Jabarti inforninnt stat«i th^ In 
pronouncing g. he “pressed the back of his throat togetheri>. t 

between 

J' «illc^tmted by two radiographs and a 

n^W of kymograph tracings, which are specially coiJenderl fo 
the Attentida of phonotici^.ns. 

The present work does not deal with erarnmar , 

in not* on the texts), ihongk thif .iwrh* 

nlttedy «pptet«l in Protetenr Meinhof, ,n„te,lf.. B^tho ™ 

M t d«* not nwm niM f whe thrr t he* * onds inSom 4 ]in„.:„,., 

with thow expruerd bj tho Arsbio chjuictetv. ^ itfemic*] 

* Z^itscknjtfilr E-JoHkU- (t.Ur Sprarhi„ 

* T. M. 130. ^ ^ J 32 i *. 2i!8 J lii, 17. 
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tion contains an extremely suggeative passage. After mentioning the 
two problems formerly dUcueaed — the three different fomta of the 
Somali art iele^ and the aeemmgly anomalous concord of the adjective— 
she says *— 

“ Ich bin iminer meht in der Ansicht gehommen, dass die genannten 
und andie Fragen, die noch offen stehen—wie z. B. der siimgemasse 
Gebrauch dcr Tempors im Somali—im Gninde wohl auf era und 
dieselbe Tcndeni xumck^ufilhren sind, die die ganze Sprache beherrachtp 
namlich auf die dem Somali eigentumheho Einstellimg des Retlendeu 
xnm ErlebtejiK das er apraehlich wiedergibt ; und a war gliedert sich 
dicee EinBielluag in der Hauptsaebe nach zwei inuner Mt iederkehrenden 
Gesichtepunlctenj diesfeh bezqichnen Inssen als Gegenvrarts-und Kicht- 
gegemvsrtssphiirep reap. Stiendca und Gewosenc^p oder tatafichlich 
Wahrgenommenes und nur Geeetztes — noch andauemdes oder getostes 
lieeitzverhaltnis — wenn man will, kann man auch die Ausdriioke 
Gegenwart und Vergaugenheit dafur anw^enden, doch geben sie niebt 
daa Weaentliche der inneren Zweigliedctuiig dea SomaU an^ und ee 
ergeben sich bei ihrer Auwendimg hauBg AVidcrspniche/" 

It ia to be hoped that Dr. von Tiling will he emble^i to continue 
her studies so far as to solve these and kindretl problenia. and perhaps^ 
at loatr to present us with a Somali grammar which shall be really 
satisfactory. 

A. W. 

Cal-series OoN^^onArsns. Par E. To an ay, Brussels: \''romnnt and 
Iraprimeura-Eilitcirap lB2o. 

3Ir* TonJay has. at the request of the Belgian Government, produe^I 
a popular account — greatly needei.1^ if report can be tmstetl — of the 
Congo basin and ita peoples. Those acquainted with this w^ritqr'a 
more serious work—‘W^hich wdll be a mine of wealth to anthropologists 
during many years to come — neet! not too Iiastily conclude that the 
CaUMries are not for them, for this little book of less than 250 pages 
contains more solid infonnationj conveyed In easy, picturesque French+ 
than many a more pretentious work. Lectnrets in Sociology or 
Anthropology might do worse than rEM:ommend its perusal to a class 
w'itb no previous knowledge of apccLally African subjects. We have 
sixteen cliapters dealingt under such headings aa “ Vetements et 
Panires “ L''l£abitation Agriculture, Chasse et Peche ** 
Religion “ Ija Familla etc^^ etc., with the material culture^ social 
life, and religious ideas of the people. The different tribes inhabiting 
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vast region are briefly characterized in the opening chapter, 
U Congo et lea Cougolaia,” where wo have, inter aim, wrae extremely 
suggesHtive remarkn on the mucli-cliaputcd question of the Pygmies, 
Mr, Torday is iticlinwl to think that these peopie are of the same stock 
*s their taller neighboms, their so^llftl racial peculiarities being 
merely the result of environment. Their physique varies as does that 
of the tnhes dwellmg near them, those north of the equator being short- 
legged aiHl stocky, like the “ Forest Xegroes ” of the AruwimJ while 

those to the south arc "svcltes et flucts ”, like the adjacent Baholo 
and otiier peoples. 

Students of Comparative Religion will particularlv note the 
reci^itjoii in Chapter \l of ancestor-worship utul fetishism as two 
distinct cults, the latter being a comparative innovation in the Central 
and Western f on^ regions. It wiU be remembered that the late 
R. h Dennett licld more or less the same view. It may be mentioned 
in this connexmu that the “crowned chief ”_the hekd of tlic dan 
who IS ex nffico the high-priest of the ancient womhip^cupies tho 
p«nt..on of .Sir J. G. hW’s “ Divine King ”, and is never allowoJ to 
die a natuml death. This chief is not nec^ssarUy-indeed in mnnv 
ca^ has been superseded by-the political fu«d of the tribe. To quote 
ail the pns^ges ono is temptml to extract would far outnm our space- 
Imuts, and selection is difficult. It only remains to add tl.arthe 

authors aimbgj' for the “frivolous - character of his work is ouito 
un necessary. * 

_ A. W^ 


JaKT-OCJ! FAXOSTMETOriER BLAXO AfRIKAXSK.I FoJ K fHuntim; 

iM i, AvGmha»dIj.,„.,J 

Stockholm: \ letor Petteraoij, 1925 . 

Dr. Lindblom. whose cthnogtaphicttl work has been noticed on a 
prc^uoiLs occasion, has here embraced in a comprehensive survey the 
resulU of firmt haud heltl-work m Africa, as well tm nf rsvs l " - 
study of the ai-aiJable .African litemtuttj and the splendid ^11 
in the Stockholm Kthnogmphic Muse-um. brief^" 
the oml. wTitten in English, is intendexi to afford readers una^uaint^I 
aith Sw«lish a biids^eye view-accca«arily a very sketchy\ae-of 
the vast amount of matter contained in the preceding ^ 

TO. mUK-l ol i. i, 

jonen.!, .h. («t. M. 5,ou|.«U..orfi„g ^ "* ■» 

Am «. I.V. cbapt«. «. th. hunting ^ • 
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And the elephant^ and one devoted to the girafie^ rhiJiDcero^, and 
bulTalo. But another chapter deals with the hunting of various 
creatures by means of disguises {e.g., the Bushman method of stalking 
the ostrich) and yet another with the use of boomerangs and missile 
clubs in bunting. The variety of traps and snares used by various 
African tribes wilJ be found surprising by anyone who has devoted 
no previous attention to the subject j the round fnot-tmp of Uganda 
and the Sudan (pp. 76, lOl) is apectally lugeuioua^ Altogether a 
valuable monograph. A. W* 

La Culture Modkkse : CivtusAtioxs N^eo-Afeicaixes. Par 
Maurice Delafossa. pp. 142^ 5^ x 4. Paris : Librairie Stock, 
1925 . 

This little manual, for whose scientific accuracy the name of 
if, Delafo^e is a sudiclent guarantee^ forms an excellent introductiou 
to the study of African anthropology. Under the seven headings of 
” Beligion et Magic ** Famille *" Institutions Socinles 
** Organisation Politique ”, **' B^mc des Biens ”, ” Vie Mat^rielle ”, 
and ^'Culture IntelIcetuclle ct Artistique ”, we have a clear and 
comprehensive survey of the whole eontment—at any rate, of that 
portion floutli of the Bahara to which the name Africa most intimately 
belongs. The broad outlines here given are invaluable as a guide to 
the student, W'ho can gradually fill in from other sources the details 
proper to the particular region in which he is interested. Differences 
of local detail cannot, of coulee, be allowed for in a bird's-eye view of 
this kind^ and it is well to remember that, on the whole, the present 
work is for Western—i.e. non-Bantu .Africa—more especially 

the Ivory Coast and the Niger Basin. The cleavage betw'een Bantu 
and non-Bantu is not, except from a linguistic point of view, very 
clearly defined (indeed, it may be doubted, whether, apart from 
language. It has any real existence); yet there are ceitaln differences 
w^hich at once suggest themaclvea to anyone familiar with the Bast 
and South. For instance, the notion of the Earth as a divinity (p^ 57), 
which^ accoitliiig to M. Delafoaso, underlies the African theory of 
property in land, does not tieem to be dehnitely formulated among 
the Eastern Bantu, w'ho, however, hold more or leas the same view as to 
ownei^hip of the soil They appear to recognize, and propitiate, earth 
spirits, which are probably—in S'ome cases, we may say^ certainly— 
the ghosts of former occupants; but the conception of an Earth- 
goildess is foreign to them, though possibly not to the Congo tribes 
studied by the late R. E. Dennett. 

vql. fTh-, pAtiT n 
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Another jart of the work which tuny be held to Apply more 
particularly to West Africu U that dealing with ther^ime deneagteg 
(p* i2). Spccialiecd occupations, sonnetimos hereditarv, may be 
found elsewhere—but, except in the case of the smiths {the guilds of 
sorcercni, diviuetA, or herbalists-distinct but sometimes overlapping- 
ore not quite oil the same footing) nothing in the nntuie of a caste 
seems to have been recorded from Southern nr Eastern Africa— 
though 3L Delafoss^ : — 

■■ U plupait des populations n 6 gm.Africains divisent la soci^t^ 
cn deux catfgories; au somniet de r^helJe se placcnt tous ceux qui 
11 appartiennent pas aux caGtes dites profcssiooiiellea; au bas de 
J fchelle sont Hegnds lee artistes ct !«, artUans. ripartia eux-ruenu» 
en castes nombreuaes, Stanches ct hierarchisfes, 

n'est pas b travail en Jui-menie qui svilit; la nature du 
travail effectu^ intervient i>our nae largo part. U travail de la 
terre est b plus noble de tons, sans donte paree qu’il impliqne one 
alliance direct^ avec la divinity du sol.” 

Sneb a degree of specialization seems to imply a much longer 
settlement of the countiy than can bo postulate! for m«t Eestera 
k r ^ t 18 a so to be noticed that, in the area Burvoyed in 
this btmk, agnculture does not seem to be mgarded as special I v the 
womens province, as is so frequently the case In primitive cuUuf« 
and markeilly among the Bantu. ’ 

Altogether, the value of this little work is quite out of proportion 
to Its s^, and It may be confidently rceommended to students as 
the initial step for a course of reading in African ethnography. 

_ _ A. Wkrser 

Sct’LfrrRE i.\ Siam. By AtPREo Salskixy. pp. jviii + 52 , i'll ^ q 
70 plates, 1 map. London : Ernest Beon. Ltd., 1925 '' 

1.1'“ p "1°' T'!' ‘k' J'-™ 
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and tr^tment, of pwessity rerjHired for unch a task and traiiii?d 
thereto by a oonscientions and detailed comparative study of the 
niaterials, ia evident on every page of hia descriptive and critical 
account. So far as a kyniaii in these niattcTH can follow him, Ilia 
judgments appear to be well foundetij and it is safe to say that he 
has tnily laid doftn the general lines of the evolution of scidpture 
in Siam, Further discovery may add to, and perhapa in matters 
of detail modify, this result without upsetting ite main principles* 

It is to be notftl that the title of the book h not Siame^ ScaliHure 
but Sciilpfure. in Siam^ That region was never an ethnic unity ; and 
foreign indncneeai, originally Indian in their source, from Cnmbotiia,. 
Malaya , Biimxa and elsewhere^ have created a number of cross- 
curtentM in the local art. It is only gradually:, RT^d relatively late, 
that a typically Siamese sculpture emerges ; and then only to end* 
all too soon, In a atereoty|jed formalism that makes one regret the 
more primitive variety. This is not a question merely of beauty: 
that conception is very relative. It lias^ been said by a critic that these 
a«;ulptures of Siam arc not beautiful * but this may moan no more 
than that the pariicular critic could not bring hiinsolf to admire them* 
He may hove forgotten that the moiieb were Indo-Chinese^ not 
Greeks, and that the conveotions of treatment were necessarily 
alien to his Kuri>pcan experience. These are limitations, if one may 
su style them, for which the artists cannot fairly be blamed. It 
is more to the point to fniine an estimate of what they contrivtd to 
do within their limitations. Looking at the plates of this book one 
cannot but feel that many, especially of the earlier works, show 
power and a fine sense of lonn. The Indian mspirution, working in 
a new field, produced, as it did in -lava aD<l dsewherc, a frt'sh school 
differing somewhat from those of ifa original homeland* Hut gradually 
the impuUe di«l away and a localkeil conventional routine took its 
I>lace. That is a rough aummary of the course of artistic tievelopment 
in several of what we niiiy call the ancient cxilotuea of India. 

Like some others, the author ia a trifle hard cn the Gandhara 
School. But, after all, if that schotd had not existed the art of the 
Gupta period would not have been what it was; and it was Gupta 
art. that gave the ln<lian colonies in Indo-China and Indonesia their 
ixemplars. These are but links in a chain ; or perhaps one should 
compare them to rcsches io a long river, that was being fe<l no-w and 
then by mme fresh tributary and ultimately spread out into a number 
of distant branches, fertilising ^ delta of its own cri^tion. 
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A few tIctaiJa in the text of the book invite criticiam. "Upper 
iDtiiB '■ (p. 1) la R curious term for Indo China, as is also “ I^wer 
India ” for India proper, ,lJatkaia (p. 7> should be .Makam; Anljoen 
fp. 0}, Ardjoenn (i.e. Arjuna). The beardctl personagea discuftBed 
on the aame page and figured on Plate 4 B are surely ascetica of the 
Indian type; but it does not follow that the beardless ones ore 
aborigines. The Bangka inscription of 086 fp. 10), though coutaining 
many Sanskri t wonJs, La not in Sanskrit/but in anlndonesion language 
closely cognate with Malay. It is surely too much to say that the 
art ol the early period (say, about the eighth century) was originated 
by the Malay people, (p. 11). ft was Indian, and probably the early 
craffonico in Java and Sumatra were Indiana. Just how much i't 
owed to Its environment lias yet to be asaesacfl; and the same 
appUffl to Indian art elsewhere. Further, between Phiapatom and 
the lurthest-knowu outposts of the Sumatran ^ilendras there is 
a geographical gap. bridged only by certain resemblances in the 
sphere of art. Are these cause and effect, or ore they both effects 
of a common cause, their Indian origin ? Sawankolok (p. 13) ij not 
^rtghadand but Syarga-Innd. Here, and in Sukhothai, although 
Cainbojft was the poUticatly suzerain power, geographical conalderationfl 
render it not unlikely that Indian inflnencea may have penetrated at 
a fairly early date ffom the Talaing ooastland of J^ower Burma There 
is no reason to suppose (ibid.) that the Mon-Khmem were of Anan 
km Ccrtably their colour is no eridenoe that way, for the Khmer 
11 darker than the Thai. For Plate II (p, H) rc>a,| Plate n The 
etymology of Uphburi as " Kew Town (p. 19) in more than doubtful. 
Ifo I^ab and twir^knt name is Lavapuri; and a Mon inscription of 
about the eighth century has been found there. Racial kinshio 
Iwtwecn Tliai and Cham cannot be invoked to account for f eecmblanc« 
m artistic styles (p. 24), for the Chains are more closely reJatci Z 
Khmets and Malays than to the Thai. For Plate 51 B fn Vll , ^ 

(p. 53} reed Dvaravati, The number of the eartyy foreruimere of 

the histone Buddha (p. 38) waa not confined, even hy the Hinavana 
school, to SlJf, '“.taiLa 

These ate deteib which do not affect the substantial value of th. 
work under review. But they de^rve mention, because wh 

occurring in a scholarly work like this they are liable to lead studento 
into enor. ^ 
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The Volga Pomi^ei, By F- Eallod. pp. 152. 19:S3* *lK 

llp»hu.i;tiriiktu UuMiieii I'lH-jA lln^aTi'ji-cTiiu* Mock Pd, 

It is very ple&sojit to road this ac^unt of the oxplomtioita and 
archioological research carriod out by Professor Ballod^ together with 
hia friends and disciples, on the right bank of the Volga in 1919, 
1920* and 192L 

The party had explored certain sites between Sarator and Tsaritsin 
at the time when everyone in Rnsaia, including the members of the 
expedition, was undergoing incredible hardships. Professor PaUod Is 
interested in the early ages, beginning from the paleolithic period, 
and for the study of this he had ample opportunity in the district 
mentioned above. But ho gives more attention to the Middle Ages— 
particularly to the architecture and applie^i arts o! the Zobtaya Orda. 

He dismisses the traditional opimon that the Tartar nilera of 
Russia were nothing but sav-age nonrnda. Ho maintains that the 
material secured during the excavations of the ** V^olga Pompei " 
proves that the Tartatu of the second half of the thirteenth and of 
the fourteenth centuries achieved a very high level of material 
civilixatiom 

The text is accompanied by 32 plates, some of them in colour. 

M. KA9AKT^^ 


A Phoxooraph Course in the Chinesr National Language. 

By Yuen Hex CaAo, Fh.D. Commercial Press, Shanghai, 

China^ 

This book, with the accompanying gramophone recnnls^ will bo 
of great valuo to foreign Etudents of the Chinese spoken language. 
It is particularly interesting for three reasons. To begin with, it is 
the first effort that has been made to present a course in Colloquial 
hlandarin on systematic and scientific lines from the point of view 
of Modem Phonetics as wx^U aa that of grammar and syntax, it is 
interesting also because the author js a Chinese, who is not only a 
thorough master of his mother tongue^ hut abo of modem linguistics 
in all its bearingf. The work throughout reveals a high grade of 
acholarshlp arul a wide knowledge of mcKleiti European languages. 
And the third reason ia that accompanying the lessons is a set of 
gramophone reoordfl wbicht for the student working with or without 
a Chinese teacher, add immeasurably to the usefulfieas of the work. 
They are remarkably clear* especially m the tones, and are the more 
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valuable to the foreign euident in that they are produced by a Chinese 
whose colloquial in proimnciation, as well as in idiom, is of a veiy 
high statulard. 

There ate twenty-four lessons, each with n correspontliiig 
gruniophone record. It is significant that the firet six of the twenty-four 
arc devoted to pfoimnciiition, and of these six, two are occupied 
solely with tones. Significant, that Js. both of the iniportanec attached 
to tones by a Chinese philologist, and of his estimate of the difficulty 
which foreigners have hitherto found in acquiring the tones in a way 
satisfactory to the Chinese ear. 

fn the plan of the book, as a whole, each lesson begins with a few 
pag(« of theoretical explanation of the subject of the lesson, whether 
pronunciation or syntax. This is followed by the text, act out, with the 
tmiifililoreition and translation, on two pag<s. Tlte transliteration 
w in the International Phonetic Alphabet, the tone of each wortl being 
indicat^xl by a stroke preceding the word. After each character in 
the text the symbols of the Chinese STational Phonetic Scrij.t ate 
given. The first effect of this arrangement upon the Knglish reader 
m somewhat eonfiising. To a aiineae reader there is probably no 
confusion. In^ause in the National Readere used in the schools ami 
111 other literature the script has lieeomecommon. But to the foreign 
b<‘ginner it is otherwise, it is a question whether it would not have 
been better to give the Xational Phonetic Script separately from the 
chamct'&r^, 

^ The title is somewhat misleading. It speaks of a course in the 
■ Xntmnal luinguage whereas tlie lessons are in pure Pekingese 
and there is a difrerence. as the author points out. fictweeu the two' 
if would have been better to avoid the discrepanev. The most 
important jvint in which Pekingese and Kuo Yu (Xati^al Languaife) 
dilTcr is in wliat may be callt^ the split sounds. Older loreigu Btudents 
arc fainiliar with the ilifTerence between Wade's eysteni and >Villinma* 
accowling to which Wade's ch and fis before front vowels are diritled* 
in \\ illiams into i and ts, luiil A and rcajxsctively. Tlie Kuo Vii has 
been adopU,! by the Peking Oovemmetit with the object of imifvir^ 
the Oilloquial ilandarin of China, and it is ven- much to be commended 
that they adopt the split sounds, for the important reason, amomj 
others, that the numiior of sounda or syllables in the ChincBo lanimnec 
la in any case all too small, anrl the division into two or more classes 
makes for clearness-very desirable in the case of a phonetic serjot 
It seems, however, that there are two parties in China, one favouri^ 
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the adoption of pure Pekingese as the national language, Qf^serting 
that the present Kuo Yii Bjateni is much more dlGleult to carry 
through m a unified system. This assertion luay prove to be true, 
blit if so, it is none the less to be regretted for the reason stated above. 
The author speaks of the Kuo Yii as the artificial ^londarin of 
the older sinologistF. This^ if it refers to Mandarin as presente<h say, 
in the former ’Williams' Dictioriaiyp is not quite aceumte. It 
rep^raente^i rather whnt used to be called Southern Mandarin or 
Xankingese, a form of ^landariu which, in its essential feature, namely, 
the split aounds, coveretl a large area, extending as far north as 
Shantiuig. 

The National Phonetic Script symbols inserted by the 
side of tlie Chinese charactera are accord Lug to the Kuo Yii, ant! 
therefore represent the split sounds. aii<l not the Peking single 
initial before front vowels; while in the International Phoiietic 
transcription the author has given the Pure Peking rcprcHciiUtion* 
This descrepancy may lead to some slight confusioti to the student. 
It iSp howcvcTp a distinct gain that in h?s International Phonetic 
transcription the author has diatingiiLdiwi between the initials rj, 
and the two fonuer of which occur before front vowels only and 
the two latter before back vowels. 

Ferhapg the mo^st uitert^ting fact to the foreign stiulent of Chinese 
is the anthor^s adoption of (unvoiced) instead of Wade's p, C k. 

There has been much discussion from earliest days among foreign 
scholar^ with regard to the representation of these sounds, the older 
sinologists insisting, with goo^l reason, that the Mandarin Colloquial 
has no f>, p, but an unaapirated p, t, k, correaponding to a-spirated 
pp Jl:, Our Author p In agreement with Dr, C'uhdn Mateer, one of the 
greatest experts in Colloquial Maiiilann, says that the Chinese Euiinds 
“ are somewhere between the two. You can get the soumls conectly 
either by prt>nouncing pr C k with no nspiratioiu^, or b, d, p, without 
voice The author in adopting the symbols h, d, f}, as more easily 
to bo ilistinguisbcd froiii the aspirated stops C k, has, W'c think, 
actefl wHsely. VN e are diapoaed to critieise bis transcriptoiu (aa) of 
such Huals as ar^ found in Wade’s po^ mo, fo, etc. We should be 
more inclined to give it as as the more usual pronunciation in 
Peking. 

The Icssohb on synt’ax arc very comprehoiisives and of special 
interest to the foreign student, as covering the ground usually covered 
by grammars in hmttopcan language^- The introiluctory Hection on 
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^ '’**“*• Bwt the author 

an ma^r?** ““ obtaining more or Icm unconwioual/ 

n ^tmct for correct ^rnmar from the wealth of sentences provided 
in the lessona themselvea* It-e heartily commend thw book to all 

appeared on the subject. ^ 

_ J- Pbrcv finpCE. 

-TAULu'imfe Rvitf. Edited from the oldmt 

comm 7 critical notes, translation, and 

^I^entaiy by Rkvxold A. Nicbolsok, Litt.D.. LL.D., F.bM 

textof the first and second books. “E J w 
Gibb Memoriar' .Series. New Series IV. 

of of the text of the first two books 

M^Tf exclusively five 

ms., of which two are in the B.M.. two in Munich, and one in hi! 
own possession. He diatmgtiishes them as follows 
A(B.M.), 1318-ldA.D. 

B iMiinich), 1344 a.d, 

L (Kicholson}, 1439 a.d. 

C (B-M.),c. 1320 (t)A.D, 

D {Munich), 1307 a.d. 

He has, however, in addition collated these MSS with An«i - 

f "■ T™ “ 

Turkish commentary, and with the BuJnq printed clitic. l 

inchidea a trnnslation in Turkish verae. ^ ition, which 

Th/dlfpiiooijislly on C, and for Book 11 on D 
^c date of C IS only conjectural, the MS. being undated but if 
estimated be approxiniatively correct, we have a MS datin* 
from about 47 yearn after the death of RumJ, who I^TirT! 

whilst in D we have one which dates from only 31 vea™ aft Vlf’ 
poet’s death. ^ '‘f**' the 

These may be considercil really old MSS hut of i* 

copies must have existed of various periods datinir fm 
Rumr, and it is quite possible that Rumi may f 

a recension of his great work. These two considemfion! 
important, aud must always be kept in view wbenT J Z ^^7 

contemplate, <K]itioD is 

Dr. Xicholson’s reputation as a Persian scholar is anml,. 
for thr «c«r«!y of li, t„a„rip,i„„ rf Ui„ ■L.T *""^ 
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MSS. \md, and wc cm synipatliiae with liim m the inmiense labour 
involved in the work of coUation. At the same time we can scarcely 
see that the reaeone be gives for the neceaaity of a new edition are 
absolutely conv^inciag. Anqiravl s edition, which contains a prose 
translation into Tufkbh, and a Turkish comnientary oo nearly every 
distich, iB a grand work, and in apite of its including a number of 
spuriouB veraee may be considered a really critical edition, prepared 
With all the acumen, good sense, and exactitude of Turkish savants. 
It gives vuriantSp quotes illustrative passages from the Qur^^ and 
the Traditions, as well m from Pergian and Arabic verses and frequently 
cites the views of other authorities, l>oth Persian and Arabic. The 
errors are to a considerable extent simply typographical, and nre 
easily corrected. 

ft is SD good, indeed p that trauslations might be made from it 
alone to meet aatislactorUy the requiremciita both of the advanced 
student and also of the genera] render. There are also many other 
e<litions, some of which, though not so goocl as the above, sre, pace 
Dr. Nicholson, very good, and may serv'c as valuable adjuncts. 

From these considerations Dr. Nicholson's remark that “an 
annotated translation . . . would be of little use by^ itself/' i^e,^ 
substantia lly^ wHthout a new tost, seems uncalled for* 

We do not for a moment dispute the necessity for a new text 
if tho^ already existing arc really unaatisfactory, but in onr opinion, 
at leaat^ they are not all so^ and the difiliculty of obtaining them is 
not a sufficient reason. 

After comparing Dr, Nicbobon’s new text vritb that of Anqiravi* 
we find that a great number of the emendations, tnade on the authority 
principally of the older are of so slight a character as to 

but little needed by the advanced student^ and it is to him alone that 
the text of so abstruse a w'ork would appeah 

In preparing a ucw edition the main difficulty of course is to 
establish the authority of MSS. Dr, Nichobon offers arguments 
why certain M&S. are to be preferred ; but then there is nearly 
always the certainty that older MSS. have been lost, which might, 
if extant„ invalidate such aiguinents. The historical method, 
in geuenib is almost exclusively the only trustworthy one^ The 
personal element iB most often to he distnistefl, since an author in 
many cases probably did not ViTite what an editor of sound judgment 
may think he should have written, and what he might have written 
if he had made a recension of his work. A good illuatration of tbia 
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ts Graves in which the Jatef script is vastly superior to the 

earlier 

Dr. Kicbolsos saySp Then? ia smplo evidence that at an ^rly 
period the copyists began to after the text of the pqein for reasena 
which I vrill set forth in detail presently,” We do not obsen^ep 
however, that be does set forth any reasojia of importance for the 
altering ol distichs except that of rhyme ; thus, e.g., ilSn B (a.d. IMi) 
reads:— 

in place of tbe rending of IIS. C (a,i>, c . 1320 1) 

which contatns the faulty rhyme (w'c should say rather non-rhynie) 
b -t" implies that 1 may be taken as 

^fitid thiia by '' zilui-fstha ” aiijiply a (faulty) rhyme to hut 

we do not think any but an Imliau would read so. Then, too, if 
niiu-fatha ” be admitted qs a (faulty) rhyme to “ fat ha w^hy should 
not two nini-fathas ’ he admitteii in a ^.listich fis rh’^mes to each 
other^, and any tw'o wonls endhig i n a doiihle consonant and a common 

termination be taken as rhyme ? Thus, e.g.,should rhyme w ith 
! It b true indeed that some Persian rhymes are of a most 

peculiar character; cf., c,g,, some of those in the but 1 do not 

think they go so far as this. 

As regards faulty rhymes, a differenco in the short vow.el of the 
rhyming syllable is so couimoap not only in Rum! hut also in most 
other Persian poets, that W'e cannot take it that a diffeieiit reading 
giving a perfect rhyme b necessarily a correction, and hence a false 
reading. 

Dr. Xicholson says that a reading wnth a faulty thyme could 
not be based upon a correct one. Thia b tnie, so far aa it goes, but 
who can account for the vagaries of copjpists, or know^ the coatenta 
of older ao longer extant ? 

With reference to this difference of the short vowel in the rhyming 
pylJable^, we are strongly of opinion that no copybt would considerably 

alter the lines simply because, e.g., JT was (as it often is) made to 

rhyme with He would searoely be likely to ootice so common 
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a fault in rkyme. Riid tls alterations v-’ould he boseU rathor upon his 

DrScton s«m miisistent with biniiislf in this matter 

when he rejects Anqinivi's distich with the faulty rhyme snd 
xf in [avour uf the following, which offers « perfect rhyme 

(Rook ii, line 2752) : 

xTliSi j Ij 

it p^L to Rtoi. Ur «i- i™pii“ "»f R»;“/ 

.ml ruserr!, . juJBnrrnt «itL rvhirh vrr think fr« 

wonkl lierer. Tu contrort hir VORlficotlon too with thnt ... 

d^irtmrn. ot vo»r. .hr lyric, i«*-.ion of ton.r ,r mor. 

carefullv studied, is scnrccly jnstiftnble, 

Brto Irorio, tkr rohjrc. oi rhyni. ‘ “ 

*i,-e r •■ oioihhl •• roorrll » » rhyo.r to . ». - hr 

considered, if not exactly iiiaklniissihte m a !>*>•_ - ■ 

portic Ucmrr to hr g»rn.lly rvri.lrj, ...J >vo-kl “6*'“ '“jhVl 

Zhtlul ichothr,. iu «.nr r«» r. U-. hnr. hr Sr,« « r1 

rrntoin “ 5 " . rhymr to ■■«■'. In .11 r™rr tho ■»» 

is giwen even by J udians if the rhyme reqiuie it. 

In siinnort of his assertion l>r. "iieliolsou quott^six cases, of whic i. 
In support oi ms a ppilmbly 

at least, four are very cloubtfiiL Hiiis - - i rt>aduv[r 

c»t.log«r work. Iati,i.2935,ifi.br.otrvr.r.vr,y 1^^^ B 

th. ,hy»,i.8 woril i. ill.. i» PtoWbly t|>r A-'"' 

Pensisn sense, and not the Persian '* Kor . In • JOf JJJ 
ptoWbly th»o ... .hr Arohir ■' .hr " lliwrl i. . Pr|...o iw,... 

L.U tbi,. .nr •• 1. 8l'-« «. “ , ’iw 

word, ...J tbi. pto.o.ri..l.» i« •blji»^ ^_ > “ j 

tte Younger Ave:stic Kurali , F- f X p- 

The “ mii'ruf ” alternative i? found also m a mmiher of otlnr 

To extend the argument, “ ilal ” ptCM'le^l by ft 
word W'Oidd not be coni'ideffifl a perfect r iynie o < nre^ch than 
word, and although this rule b more hononi..! -n he 

in the observance" it b not ’ f ^^ 

Masnavi, Hook vi, where printed a* rhyniea with y-. 

Dr. Nicholson’s text of Book i the line 3(558, which reads, 
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h>\^^ 

i# poMibly tie variaiit, eatl the line tjnoted ae such in his footnote, 

Domely, ' 

V-J^ jy ^ JJi U 

nr 1 surprising that 

niu 1 1 ^? ‘lecid«l to the oontra^* in face of tho fact that B 

L , J *"? twining 

thp t ^ ^) wmcftb the first clirtich and gives 

tne seconu on th^ Jriargio, 

Another argument against the genubenws of the firet distich is 
that It contains a syntactical error, namely for ^:uJ. 

Dr. Nicholson's statement that “e” is found in C to sctys 

as a rhyme to 1_ “ a,” is remarkable. This could be only in the 
esse of M and even then the spelling -'5” is almost invariably 

chang^ to , . “ rikab/* may hy “imala” become 

. and tvould then rhyme with '* sheb e,g.. but the spelling 
^ j would be very rarely kept, though it is occasionally s«n. 
Dr. Nicholson, we observe, invariably keeps it, so that wc see. e.g., 
as a thyme to ^ J (Book ii, line 2783}, 

«tTC8S for Book I for reason? which he gives, ate aometimes questionable, 
^Miat, e,g., is the authority for instead of jUU.C^ i The 

^ ““ i‘ -^i-»th. 
numa , though he has read a considerable portion of that 
voluminous work. He cannot speak as to the “Lughat-e Furs" 
as he baa not a copy of it ^ c rurs , 

Aa regards the settlement of the orthography by the insertion of the 
short vowels, the distinguishing of S from Sand the marking 

of both short and long-all this in our opinion might act 

not aa a help but aimply as a disturbing influence for other advanced 

l.ft. The student may also be misied. To give an example from 
Dr. Nicholron^ text. Book i. Jfoo 34fl. should of 

course be if be an iiregular plural of 
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which it ia aaid to be. If, however, us ought, we think, be conjectured, 
the teidi should bo read aa ^he affisLug of the vowel 

point " fatha ” might be useful, but not that of the " Y 4 iama ", 

On the whole, however, since Dr, Sicholson has adopted mainly 
the historical method in hia arduous task, his text will ^nerally, 
we estimate, meet with the approval of Petaiau scholars. Uhere the 
personal element enters there will be always room for discrepancy 
of opinion, but on this seore we have not observed much to which 
exception mi^ht be taken. 

Dr. Nicholson hopes to finish the whole text and translation of 
the six hooka within seven years, postponing a commentary till a 
later date. Some, perhaps, may question the possibility of a translation 
of such a work without an accompanying commcntaiy. 

C. E. Wriaos. 







NOTES AND QUERIES 

By the courtesy of the Editors ol the CathoUe Heratd of Indis 
we ure flble to give further publicity to the following note by our 
Icsruer coU&bonitor, the Kev, Fftther H. Hosterif S.J* 

FILIPPO SAHSF*TTl OF FLOKF.NCi: 

PlKI>, Goa, 13B8. 

A lady writes from Florence, Mth July, 1924 ‘ Jn ortler 

to take my college degree I lia%-e to write a thesis on FilipiKJ Passerti, 
Fiorentino, son of Ginmbattista and of Margherita dei Gomh, who die<l 
at Goa in 1588, after having Hv«l there eiglit years. He was a spice 
merchant and traded between Goa and Cochui ; he was buried in the 
Church of the Company of ilercy SocMiUii M mencordtae), 

and his epitaph, which was placetl there, reads: ‘ Philippo Raswtio, 
patritio florentino,* etc., etc, 

“In Florence we have the last will and tcsteinent of the above- 
nametl Skisjetti. It is written in Portuguese and says among other 

things: — , 

“ (a) I bequeath 400 xarafini to the Estahlishiiient of Mercy m 

order that a service and mne ordinary Hasses be said each year, 
fTherc is a note on the will to the effect that the Mercy tlid not accept 

the beqdest.) , , 

“(h) I bequeath all my brass and copjwr mathematical 

unrbruments, an astronomical radius, a planisphere of gilt brass, 
a quadrant of brass, a quadrant of w<x)d with wheels « brass 
globe with 18 emblems, and all mV l-'itin and Greek books to the 

Society of Jesus. -c. ,i. 

"(c) The two large framed globes ami appliances to Father 

Guaspare Stiven, Jesuit. 

“ The infomuitLon I want is: 

“(tt) Whv did the Society of Mercy not accept the bequest, 
and. if that ^icty still exists, 1 should like to know the name and 
^ddreHs of the Superior^ 

“ (ft) If tho astronomical instruments are still in the possession 
of the Society of Jesus, and. if not, wluit has l*ecome of them f 

“ If it were possible to have the titles of the Latin and Greek 
books, it would be of the greatest interest for my thesis. 

“ (cj If Father Guasparc Stiven was a savant, and if he wro « 

any book on geography or science ? 
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(rf) If there jg a library or arcbivca in Goa aith records con¬ 
cerning the life of Sassetti in India ? 

I a Hi aa'are that research may be neccesBrj', and, if you can 
gi\'e iiiesome idea of the cost, I will forward the money for the research 
and copies of any docuinents of intercat, the esseottal being:— 

1. An exact copy of the record of the rleath of Filippo iilassetti 
(for tiH, Italians, that would be most interesting], 

2. Some iKtstcaids or small photographs showing the Church 
of Afercy, the memorial stone, and any other existing monuments 
of the sixteenth century. Can you also give tnc the name and tlie 
ndrlress of some person who lives in Coebin, to ask if there ia any 
document about Sa&setti there . , . ? 


" I am, etc., 

“ Giuseppina Maranca. 

" Via Corowr, 78—Ffreare (/tefy)/' 

The \ ery Rev, J?r. J, D, .\lberti, S,J„ Calicut, to whom the letter 
was addressed, adds, on referring this matter to me on 6th 
January, 1925: — 

On receiving this letter. I applied for information to the 
Secretary of the Patriareb of Goa, who was kind enough to supply 
me with some photos (of Albuquerque, the ruins of the Church of 
Mercy, etc.), some news about the CoDfratemity of Mercy, as it 
exists at present, its coat of arms, etc. 1 eonununicated all these 
things to the writer of the letter, but should like to furnish more 
details. May I trouble you, Rev. Father, for any kind of information 
you may have at hand in answer to the questions put by the said 
fiignoiina I You may either write to her directly or send your reply 
to me: she ia ready to defray any expense we might incur. 

I have been intereatod in Soasetti for many years. The 
Goethaln Indian Library, St. Xavier s College, Calcutta, has a copy 
of his letters: Irfferc di FiUppet Sass^ti sopra i viag^i tielU 
Indie OrietUali dal 1578 ad I5S8, Reggio, dalla Stamperia Torreggiani 
lS’i4+ 

•' Sa.^setti W'aa one of the first Europeans to speak of Sanskrit 
and of its similarity with European languages. He WTote in 15S6 : 
‘Their sciences are all written in a laugnaga which they call 
Samscrutta,! which meana *' wdl-finished " (W artwolaia) ■ there 
IB DO remembrance when it was spoken, though (as I have said) they 

» Tiu: it pmnoilnccd fn iq eouutrv. AVi**! 

bfiertmt* hTMsksa. Old Iwkt hy FVt<ncb trjivpllim h4T« KrmAinii, 
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Lave very ancient rempiubtanees. They acquire it as we do the 
and Latin tongues, and they ai^ud niuch —e 
that thev master it In sis or seven years The ^ 

Las many things in common with it; it has 
eliieav among the numVwfa [it hasl h, i « ^ j , 

fst^ro^ntl and many othem; Cf. Yule^linniell, sa., 

L^rit ’undot the year quoting dc Guberaatis, Ston«, Livorno. 

l'’fiMfth.t &»,.«•. .,ul c1.i,lly«t flo. «« 

.hortc that. Sign«in« R, M>.r»c h«l W . 

l,tu.ni ol 1378 up to I2th Jiuroh. 1383, « «l 

in December 15«L he is at Coccino (Cochin), whence all his letten. 

nth January. am dat«b ijjtb 
a letter written at sea between Uo& and Lochin, .dni ' 

1585 and of ono from Goa. 9th Xovembex, 1^. wbic ^ ® ^ 

however from Cochin on 22nd January. iSSb. ^ 

January 1584 nmservea the intoTfSting name of Sontacroce di 

wUcli. L.r,lin, .n K. d. SUU.U, S.J., «-«<,• 

was forgotten a century later. r^fprcnces 

»I h.vu looked iu V.ra thro.,eh Sorsc... * lello-tor nrfe™ 

to Ortholi. 3Ita,ion.ri». Spiro. .„d I'”-*'- 

MO the to,.iB ot hi. Icttooi. So..otim« ho .odi,le«, 

disquisitions, e.g., on cinnamon. liti.iv to turn 

The rutuur ot SMUetti »«1 of Om.». W«.«r b ^ 
up iu oc^uuto ot couteutporMy .fvelto The 
the Mokhtyt Society. Itoudoo, hook, ptovded ut tk 
.Udd be tourche.! iu the tr,t itotuMC. c ?.. '•» Oob*"'™. 

della Valle, He wii.^ one of forty- 

two w^m"Fa'lh?T'ArxldcT Vabgnano, the \isltor. took to the 
East. Jemn. P. A. da t'aniara Manoers ^ 

seculo 3 XVI c Xrll, biBhoa, Impieiifla Nacional. 1894, p, 141, 

ohick ;»»« .ho. that he ... . ptBOk ou Itovrus 

Pr-rreo. S.J., 

*ih Hiiwo 1510 ad tiniium l‘-'b - VissBloitaries 

Gmccii, .MDCCXXVL mentions m “f^ 

to the E.st ‘Gaspare 

as one of thirty-nme who ktt i Pebniarv 

On p. 101 he says they left in live ships. ^ o u 

Vrtl.. IV. P.^MV !■ 
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as SaccIimiM has it, but on l&tK Marrf, they got on board *; but only 
on 2 l 0 t Ifarch did they get out of the Tagus, 

"Er. Manoel Xarier. S.J.. Ctympendw mtverial de tedos 
t iw-j-ey* . . . Kova Goa, Imprenfla Naoionnl, 1917, p, 30 tn.rW 
as lea.^ug Lisbon on 2l9t Mnroh, lS7i: ‘ 1. t^pWiVChief 

^brosio de Aguiar, io the Chagas, and Father AJesandre Babrnno 
[r^ Vali^uno] of the Company; 2. Dom Diogo HoJim, in the 
i^a. Fte ; tho President returned in her to the Kingdom : Z Pedro 
Alvares Correa in the Cathari^a ; 4. Dingo Va= Rodovalbo, 
m tbe Anaattdoda ; 5. Manoel Pinto in the Barbara, She 

took to the Kingdom Rebate, the IdaJcao’s Ambaesador.* 

“ Father L Bcaae. S.J.. in his dppe«d« ad Catal. J/dw, Madurt^is, 
feV., ^wnte Februarto 1918, p. 5. mentions in IflOl. Father Caspar 
Kstephanus as Rector, Preacher and Confessor of the CbllegiH 
ulanense (Qui on) apd the Travancore Coast. On p. 20, he suroa 
up what he had clisoovered about bim np to 1910 ; ‘Eat^phanus 
(JJaspar), Vaentianus; came as a seboisstic, 1574; ProW of 
ThwJogy and Rector at Damaum; in 1604 at Coulam’ [Quilon], 
Tbis ,a all I »n fiiid ^bont him in Father Basse’s very useful 
Appendices to the Catalogues of the Madura Mission 

“Father de Sous-i SJ., OnV«te Pte. 2, Conq.. 1, 

^7^' ^ ™ 3lst iLh, 

1j 74 with 42 Missionanes distributed in five ships. Among them 

was Caspar Estevao, * \alendano, who for many years was aTecturcr 
in rheology at Goa. and was Rector of Damao.* 

" E.iev,„ k Cmo„ Viz' iizts ol Viem of tho 

5ii°“„ * Soptorabor, lais-lsth Joly. 

“F.thot C.Somuon’ogcl, S.J., at;. * fo 

moot™, 6',.th« GooporEotov™: ' of th. I^viooo ofa„.;,irt„„ti,’ 

(!). He quote of hta 00 JIS.: Kd«ao * o,„rtyrib 
*0 roy-Co.™o ffoipoo*, jo jopoo o ooi, rdu/iom, ic S. FTmcia> 
ires Irmaaa da Companhia, e desas^e JapoTietef 1697 I 

l^«'!t«<io. iir, iis.) do BookL.*!, 

A" MSS. 

“ f have no idea of what may have happened to Sassetti’s 

D* Portuguese dominions, everything was 

confiscated by Pombal. Much may now lie in the Torre^do^mbo, 
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Moo, airf not » f™ thmp rm, still be in He GoverBn.ent Aechivw 

or in thfi Natioiiftl Librajy oI Goa. 

“ \\\ Mamlen bought up a aumber ol i!S3. and parts of the 

Archives of the Provincial of Goa, anJ gave then) to the Bnt^h 
Mi«;um and King’s CoUege, London.^ The King’s Collep coUectioa 
is now in the ISchool of Oriental Studiea. In St- Pauls Cath^ra 
Libranr, Calcutta, there axe a nimrber of fine folio volumes writing 
of the Fathers of the Church, which I suspect to have come from the 

Jesuit houses in Goa. , +i.^Tt,^t:ak 

«.W 40 volumes of the Goa State Archives arc m the British 

MufKora. C/. » note in «.? o<li‘i"" 

L^. C«m»™(ori.«, in )to>. d>- Soo. III. No- 9. tetrodncbon, 

’’“"me Jo«at oeehivte and libroiy «t Cochin »eic con*«otri 
by the Dutch nben they took tho town nbout 1061 For . tme 
the Dutoh ■oblict. Hied the books ond pnpcis of tke librnry to g 
theit pipe, with. I do not know what wns teved nnd 
The nnneo lor tho town itechivei, thoueh wo niny 8opi»™ thrt innoh 
pn^od into the h«ds of the English, when Coeh.n heen-ne Het ^. 

“ t iindentend thnt the NotionnI -krehives of Gon ate extreme y 
rich in MS. doenmentn, but thet there is no inventory or indexei 
to tte volunicg. 

“My friends on the Goa aide may know whether aiticlra o 
Filippo Sasaetti have appeared in their 

a copy of his epitaph may e^st, also where studies ou the (?«so da 

Mtsericordia can be found. ’R,irnpl1’a 

“ The wonl will be found explamed in \ ule-Buroell s 

//ohson-i/obsoH. 

“ The Goethals Indian Library, 

“ St, Xavier's College, Caladta. 

** 2StA Jojiuorw, 1925.’^ 


MAliSDES MSS* 

Among the Mamden MSS., in a handle Ubelle.1 “Smrth nnd 
Eat Alricnn Lnngaago.", 1 find a short vocahabiy of a 
called " Mi-a-a". whieh is said (in • note ou the tak »i 

to b. ■■ taken from an eiteniive *‘".,*3 

Ewbank Staveley, tram the mouths of African ehddmn that had 

. o. j.a.y.B,. leio, pa. esr^l i i»i i. p-1'»i »■»*■ •! """" 

jSWiu, LDndftn* Vol. lb Pt- 3, PP- * PP^ 
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be&n takoQ from the cooat by on Arab ahip and afteni'ards carrietl 
to lioiiibay The vocsbuloiy was tranemif ted by her from iladras 
in -May. 1817, to the African Society (Qy. Asaociatbn ?) in London, 
who handed it to Sir Jos. Bunks, “Mi*a-o” is ctsrtuinly Yno- 
though not all of the words can be identified as such. This is not 
surprising under the cireumsrtances, as the journey was long and the 
ctugo no doubt a mixed one, “ The native were embarked in boats 
at a place named Cuieh-i-nia [Kilwa, in the Yao proDOunoiation 
Chilwa; the prefix A'«. *to’ or ‘at' being taken as jyart of the 
woril] and come down to Cndun-gu-ia [ = Kii Lungujo; Le-,to Ungnja 
or Zanribar; the iaitiaJ 1. dropped in Swahili, shows the Yao 
pronunciation], and there sold by the Negroes [Swahili slove-lraders] 
to the .Moors[Arabs]—w ere then embarked in larger vosseb, touched 
Masamba and finally arrives I at Miiskat.” 

” Masamlia is possibly Mornlmsa. 

Is anything further known about this Mrs. Stavcicc (her name 
does not occur in the D.N.B.J, and is it possible to ascertain what has 
become of her complete coJJeclion ? Jloiwlen seems to have aeJected 
from it only the forty-five words contained in his skeleton vocabulary. 

A- Werxeh. 


1' H K STll I ll.\TATT v.\ 1 NJit' R t I'T I ON’ 

An accountof this inscription by Dr. Bamett appeared on pp 670 JT 
of Volume nr, Part IV. of the Bw/fWii,. Part of this inscrij.tion 
IS in a local dialect, which Dr- Barnett described as " apparently 
something between Marwarl and old Gujamti I think that there 
can be no doubt about the dialect being one of the many forms of 
Eastern Marwurl, of which MewurT is that best known. Eastern 
Jlarwuri is a border language between Standard 3tarw5rl and Jaipurl 
and in many cases uses indilTcredtly forms current in one language or 
the other. Thus the genitive may end in (Miitwnri) or In (Jaipuri) 
in. and the present of the verb substantive may be (Marwarl) M or 
(.Taipuri) cAA, I am. The use varies from place to place . . . even 
fmm i.nllage to village. In some places both forms are used in¬ 
differently. 

A reference to the Map of BAjusthiinl in volume ii, part ii of 
the Linguistic Surrey of India- will show that the local dialect of 
Khajiirl where the iniscription was found—about 16 miles west of 
Indargarh-is now known as Khairiri. A brief account, with a 
short specimen, of this tlialect will be fouiul on pp. 85 ff of the 
abovi-mentione.1 vohuiie of the L.B.L (see also pp. 70 ami 78) 
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Khaiiir! is a fotm of Eastern Mar«ari,so that the i>«uliaritk« 
found in the inscription are only what are to expw . 
specimen in the L.S.L oonsiaU merely of six lines, and yet it 
both h &and ca. The use of ro for the genitive ,s nowadays n^ ^ 
common in liasteni iJarwiirl ns that of kv, but U does occi^ 
sporadicallv. The Inscription shows that its use was more gcacr 
in the eari; liart of the sixteenth eentury. ^ ^ 

MtJSICATi At'CENT ANU WHISI’EK 

The paragraph about wliisi*cred speech in tone kn^iages ^curring 
iu the article by 0* Gjeidinaun under the title of “ j* 

on Intonation Research” {BMn, VoL III, Part J\, p. 495 si,q.> 
sufficiently interesting to require exammatiun. 

For eonvenience the portion of the paragraph winch calls for 

con^iicieratioti ia here given. ins-;na 

” 1 think it would l» very useful for the solving of e ruya 

of the mmical nooODt if tl>0« «1>« ^ . 

ii.v«rtig«tioii of thcoe araMit* w<“M >»T “ heart ll" 
whiopoM Ungoage ha, aa ™.n, dirtiae, m«e.l 
oomTl.™ »bea '-eie-d. A Chiaaman, .ho» t one. 
it the Chine* have -y diffienfe i" «nd«.n.nd.na ™ ^.^er 
»h.n they M. whiapering. looked nt me -rtth “ 
and aiovtered. ‘No-. Certainly he hed never thought that man 
could be stupid enough to ask such a question. 

It, „ here rta«d. tho «»entiJ leatonm of a 
longneg.” at. not obeen™! .hen that law « ^ 

dlStiea of tho.. of «». «h». bueine* .t » to 
language, ate multiplied beynnd meeaum. Fortuantel, Pbo^' 
ioveotigatom the peim. faeie evitfcnee » rttongly egamat 

But inatead ol diaenaaing the phyaieal «««« ol .hup* »« 
d«.tmined at one. to pul the quealton ct mogudiou 
too* iu .hiap* to the toat of ohaervaUon and - 

.am undeterred by expieaemn. Ilk' ““P”' *" ^ ^ 

,hieh only aerve to obataue the i«»«. and .e reaolved to l^ 
qotolion a, .a ««dd traat ouy toher natoml P'*™™'"™. 

to map liiigoistie queationa inobacurantBm are greatly tobe deplo 

The days of casting horoscopes should be over. 

The method of procedure adopted by us is sufficientl) obvio^ 

to bo emmidemd by *«» -a atnpid ” but o„o » “ 

in one', own eoontry to tbe aupertot pemon " .«h . anulc toll of pAy . 
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that one does not attach too great u critical value to the condescending 
pity of Mr* Gjcrdinanii^s Chinaman, 

In the experiEoentp the language chosen was Panjabi, which 
taa three BignificaTit tones. The Hords chosen were toeo, kori, t/mrp 
til na, laUf kc'Ti keric hach of the^e wonls when oaul in Lsolatioii 
can he utterKl in three toncs^ which for convenience were called 
(i) lowdevd, (2) high-falling, {3} mid falling. 

When for example, is said on tone {!) it means daughter 
on tone (2) it means thirty ”, on tone (3) it iruans woman ”, 
The following table gives the meaning of the wonts when uttered 
on toiler (1), (2)^ {3} respectively: 
toea: cany^ grope, pit. 
tori: mare, leper, score, 
tjmri to fall, to rise, haug-nail. 

Ux daughter, thirty, woman, 
na: to bathe, a denial, not* 

MA.fi t - an oath, to aleep, 

ka^r* tq foahion, to he boiled, to imprison* 
ke™: a einjle, a proper nanie, to scatter, 

A preliminary experiment was made by (a native of the 

Panjab) on S.J,, and vice versa. Tbe words were Gmt uttered as in 
normal speech. There was no doubt about the results. Whatever 
the tone employed, the meaning was given correctly and without 
hesitation in every case. In other words there was perfect correlation 
between the tone and meaning. 

When the words, however, were whispered, the meaningB given 
were wrong in mcuit cases and uncertain in others. 

Further trials were then decided upon: the " Vennichsperson *' 
in this ease being Mr. S. Vanns {another native of the Panjab). 

With Mr. Varma, as with ourselves, when the utterance was 
normal the meaning was invariably given correctly. In whisper, 
the results were as follows: — 

toea 1 right out of 3 times 
tori 1 „ „ 6 „ 

„ ,. 1 „ 

ti S „ 6 „ 

M I 1 

SAtk 0 „ „ 3 

hoT 1 „ „ 1 

;■ ■ kerfl I „ „ 1 


II 
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This 8how3 that out of 21 tikb only 8 were correctly given, which 
sufficiently ehowK that the attempt to eetablieh a cocrdation between 
utterance and meaning in whisper signally failed. 

It is interesting and instructive to remark that out of tho -1 
answers giwm 17 belonged to the level tone. In every ca^ where 
the monosyllables U. tja:r,and no were given, they were hearrl as level 
tones This is tust as one would expect, lor a change of pitch with 
average energj' of utterance is only obtained by changing the vW, 
In wm^ds of more than one syllable, the attempt at high pitch was 
oocasionaUv recognired because of the conconiitaot alteration in stress 
Continiling our short investigation into whisper, we dis^vcred 
that hoimi {a voluptuary), where the W U unaspirated and ga-PU 
(going) were indistinguishable. On the eontraty, 
where the [k] U aspirated, and ka;u(ear) were readily distinguishable 

"^'iTcondusion we would point out that iu whisper (1) while a small 
rire in pitch (from two to three aemi tones) can be obtained y 
considerably increasing the energy of utterance m the ’ 

under normal circumstances a change of pitch is only effected by 

<rhatLgiag the vQwd qiiAlity. 

(2) Any attempt to alter the pitch while whispering the same 

vowel is heard m * change m Btrcgg. 

( 3 ) Ordinary whisper is a glottal phenomeoen proiiue^ ivith the 

ligamentous glottis nearly closed and the cartibginous ghittis open. 

vibrations observed in the vocal chords by the bri^ 
stroboscope were too feeble to be reinforced by the supra glottal cavities 

and they gave no t,«ing « lb. 

Barkarsj Das Jais. 


Jouraol of the So^u> vob iv, part i, contains ^^elsh 

Gvpsy Folk Vie, No, 24, by Dr. .John Sampson, 'f^h note by 
pEot W. R. Halliday. and German Gypsy 
Wittich. The Editor b E. 0. Winstedt. 181 Mcy Road, Oxford. 

T. Grahame Bailey, 





OBITUARY 

Edward Granville Browne. M-A., M.B., F.B.A., F,R C,P. 

1862-1926. 

A. stock of Gloucestershire laodowoeta producing soldiors ftud 
business men. with divines and doctors of medicine in 
tions, threw up in hMward Gmnville Browne a 
scholarship. Kotbing in ancestry or m ^ 

to explain it. bnt from the first the boy was not like other boy s, an 

took his own way. Hence most unhappy 

and at Eton, where not only boys but masters objected to I'- F- S 
•< bugs- ratherthan balls. .\t first destined 

m wHch his fother. Sir Beniamin Browne, had attain^ du^ . 
he turned to me^lieine as a career not too 

k. b.a .o^ k- ^ 

with enthusiasm lor the eansc oI the Turks at tne unw 
with Kussk in 1377 he set himself to learn then lan^ag^T 
it was inevitably drawn on to Persian ^"'1 

up to Pembroke College, Cambridge, In 1379 he found d p^ b e 

„i,h hi. m^lkino. A. » »w.pl f<« h,. .ccond l.» “ 

SeUnc. Trip.. (18841 hi. f.tbCT allccd him to lab. ^ 

loanguages Tripos in 1884, and he was ol course ui the first class 

‘ Th°rfolk,«eJ a perk..! «l t.a.li«s »l"< l»nP«g naaiicm 
rdiev.a by .v.n- opportuahy al ^tl ‘“"■'"S ‘^'7'“"' 

™Xwy Ptlra to .bom Bro-a cam. t. bo .^r= t"”™ 

«tmc«d. Aa a .«ult. thoogh bo ,«.lifio.Uor tb. 
in 1887 and wa. pioparidg to come mto Maide"*® ° 1 ■ 

.t " Bart.” early in 1888, saddonly the door opened “^1 
enother path oi life. On 30th May. 1887 . he 

hi. College an.1 .-a. tbn. »•« to .pend that . omierln j^^^^ 

life anmng the Pertd.n.".Hee.meto.b.m«dl.vo«^and.»«tt™^^^^^ 

™l yet .leeprtl in the Qur im in their 7**^ ‘ ™i„ hu 

nnderrtend tWr talk end think their thenght., i e e.n me mto 
fieet book how be penetrated the Peiaian mmd ami ^ 

n, be penetnrtrtl by it. So that for tbe .«* of ht, id. 

WM tL of an toeff^ «1 the Sear l^t rather than that of a 
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tttstsmer; or, at anj- rate, so it appeared to bis Western friends. 
In this year in Persia we tnay find the sonreea of the main streams of 
hn. mtocHt whiob flowed on through his life. He never iwemed to 
me realiy interested in language ag language, certainly not in grammar 
or oompamtive philology, language was to him the means to 
understand and to comniimicate: life, thought and literature were hU 
ends. L, e he first described in his travel-hook. A vague tendency 
owards the occult had shown itself iu the f^ndon perifal. it was the 
London of the first appes ranee of Theosophy, for the first time English 
™icty was feding drown to the mystkism of the East. 8o Browne 
took an interest in the seek deriveil from the Assassins, and hia earliest 
papers tea t with those. In Persia the pcisccatcrl sect of the Jldhfs 
came to Im notice, ami his first real achievements were along this 
me On y a man with hb attractiveness, his patience and his obvious 
flij ulterior purpose could have gaineil the confidence 
of the Bihis and been allowed by them to come into possession of 
documents of vital importance for the history of their religion and 
by comparison for the histoiy of other rdigiuna in the obscure stages 
following the fomider fl life and death. 

0„ ho from P.™-. he took the potion of 0„ive»it, 

lecturer m Persian, hut pupib were not yet so many as fullv to occupy 
hun. Sohehadtimeforhbnext main interest, the historv of literature 
and pr^uc«l papers dealing with varbns sourecs, ;apecialiy the 
Chahar Maqilaami other biographies of Persian poets, w'ork preparatoiy 
to the greatest of his books, the Literary History, which is essentially 

one though more tLnn twenty years separated the fourth volume from 

first. 

Tn the later nineties the arrangement by which nspimnts for Consul- 
shipa in the ^car East came to be sent for .special training to Oxford 
ami Cambndge provided ErowTie with a succession of pupils whom he 
could ead m the way of knowledge and aympathv. Though not 
^cially bi^d of the school until 1902, when he succeeded Rieu as 
^ofeasor of Amhui, he was always its msmspring, teaching a great 

himself, ami managing both the men and tlie Oriental iustnictom, 
Ucae ref,ui^ carefiil handling, but afforded him constant practice 
m talk, which kept his knowlerlge fresh and his mind in perpetual 
rapport with tho« of Eastern man : in them again he inspired real 
affection and made their necessary exile tolerable. During this period 
Browne m^c many journeys to Paris for study and some further 
afield to Tunis, Egypt, Cyprus, and to Constantinople. The death 
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hifl friend, E. J. W. fiibb, brought two ucwaoti^ties: one e 

great of «^eing through the Frees the bst four “ 

%.,tory of Fo^ry. only the fUet having 

authori/liictinie. The other was the adirnnatration of the Gibb 
Trust for pnblbhing Oriental texta: in this the other trustees did tbeu 
share to help or hinder, but Bmwne was the main ; 

and the apleiulid row of volumea are as much a memorial 

to Gibb himself - . i o i„„ Penrices 

Th. .st.ui,h™rt of ll' Ksyf""” “’f ^.Xr, 

brought ooother -t of popU., .»J "”>» “''“■“I'™, tffld™ Iv 

oua Ubt. furob^g Wb on ‘ 

wnmler at Browne 9 maTvellous energj. Jtis onu p 

r ir “:r:r;:oriig t 

irrtbtirjrNr 

not only the " bighbrooo " but the stuprf p«>ple, MiJ • J- 
b, 1 i.o.-oo 0, 

rotJ u po«i. in fsss- ^bi. .pp»™ °:::of wt! 

gencrol oggnsaion by ^““f” "‘"“ J Xcled chuo» io Isbimio 

oudportioukrlyupontbo l-^onoO 

BBolu(i«>> o/1W>5-'9W I*" Pr„^^ 

but he made no secret of hia distruat ot ^ mTmsinv which 

„,«t!ooBMkB,oodtlus8«v.him.lfMinBlon.ri.Gj 

had not the (tame temptationa or opportuni tea. , L orith the 

„Uh all oppmtatd ..«o«»li«» ““ WtTt ™ bI 2 b 

hetoM of ’98 or deelabn a te» ven«a of a Welab bymtt. Bot 2 
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oppre^etl pcopltm were Slavonic (except Pules], or Eaatem Christians, 
they Romehotr failewl to touch him ; they sovoureil too much of Russia. 

Another great interest was in MSS.; besides his full ratalogue of 
Persian Mt?S. in the University Library, he made a hnnd-list of its 
Muhammadan MKS, and Supplementary ITand-lLst of the many MSS. 
bought under his advice and a List of Midiaiiimadau MSS. in tho 
other Cambridge libraries. His own colleclicn of MSS. was the result 
of life-long choice, slowly growing from year to year, and in recent 
times, when means allowed, enriched by great ac^iuisitiona from the 
Schefer collection, from Houtum-Schindler’s and ‘Abd'ul Majjfd 
Beixbah »- Containing hardly any hooka of outward comoliness, by 
w hich in hooks or things Browno tlid not allow himself to be drawn 
aside, it was almost restricted to texts of the rarer authors, cspeciaUy 
those of im 5 )ortaiice for the history of life and literature. Rrowne 
had almost fmLshed b detailed catalogue of his MSS. uiul atrictly 
charged his executors to publish it. The l>ooks themsclvea w'iJl 
probably find a home in the University Library. 

Jn 19ti6 Browne married Alice, tlaughter of F. H. Blackhurne- 
Daniell.flometime Fellow of Trinity College, nod a well-known authority 
upon Stuart records. He left two sous, Patrick, now in his first year 
at Pembroke, and Michael, still at Lton. .4fter his marriage (os he 
had alwaj.-s forewarned us) College ceased to he the centre of his life, 
and his rooms became merely classrooms in which was housed most 
of the work of the Lniversily $*chool of Oriental Ijunguages. But at 
Firw’ood. hl.s house a mile or so out, he and hia wife coiitiuued his 
unboundeil hospitality to all hinds of people, and it f^camc a centre 
to which everyone in need of help would turn at onee. 

To few could the war bring deeper distress than to Brow'ne w'ith 
his liking for the Turks, and hia strong feeling for the oneness of the 
leameil world. By the end of it his friends began to see him n® strange! v 
ohl, and to wonder what was happening to him. But tired though he 
felt, he kept on with his wxtrk, and finishcfl his great Litenirj* History, 
ffe even struck into a new lint, a revival of his interest in medicine, 
in his Fitzpatrick Lectures, before the Royal College of Physicians, 
upon “ ^Vrabian .Meilicine In 1922 he received for his (50th birthday, 
besides letters and addresses from all Europe and the ^"cBrc^ 
a volume of Oriental Studies by scholars of every nation. 

A year last Koveiuber a sudden heart attack broiiglit his active 
time to an end ; he rallied a little, and there was some hope that bo 
might begin his lectures once more, but in June last the sudden death 
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of hU wiff, worn out with wriBg for bmi. wm r blow from wkcb there 
WRB no poesibility of reoovery i he steeclietl biir.^lf ^ hnle to pot ^ 
afjeirs il order, end then swiftly sank to die on the jth of JaRoRr), 
He U buried by his wife at bis home, licnwell, outside New cast ^ 

In our College Library bis works take up more than two fwt of 
shelf room ; there is no space here to enumerate all bis books, to say 
noticing of the numberW papers in JRAS^ lint the man was more 
than his Iwokfl, and not merely among Qnentalists, but amon„ 
sorts nf ^ople, his life will remain a delightful memory, aud an abiding 

jnspiratiou. JLsxs. 

I A li.t at mU 

MaUri^UI^ lW4.-Bad 

Mtihlh Forman L^itraiurc ■« MoiterM i*m€9 | a.i 
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to or |MiT[iortJj to gh-^o tlie tiintive for tic Voultoii^a 

desertion* togethiir wjtli aoitie particulara aa to lih siibsocjuoiit 

. . In M, Lenoir'ii time, M . de Vo niton, a soldier, won hjoitic 
nionoy at play, iwjrrowed more iiiider pretentn of trade. !owt it all at 
piftjp then fled by the MadnLs road to Covelong witk Lw wife the 
daugliter o( MijnlitTr de Voa. M. l^noir z^me ]>eonii to catoli 
him and bring him hack ; but Miyan Sahib's aon, iJade li^Vldb, ileelarcNl 
that he was not tliere and thus brought him tiafely to Xellore. Hia 
gcKxl fortune Iwl liim to Golcoinla and Aurangabad and tlienee to 
(Janiar-ud-Diti Khan, the Pach^hairK wazir at Delhi, where he set U[i 
as a physiebii- AVhen Nadir Shah invaded the country, iniprisoneil 
Aiiihammad Shah* plundered Delhi and slew about 230,000 jieople, 
this man by gootl fortune secured jdumJer worth feu or twenty lakhs ; 
moreover* he vigilantly guarded Qa^it-ud'Din K half a house 
and family^ and prevented Nadir Shah’s peoplo from attacking it, 
thus proving him^self a faith fid servaut.^^ 

Cidtm, in hb vvork on Dnpleixf also states that de Voulton {or 
de Volton, a? he calls liini) was a deserter from Pondichery and that 
he, after curing the Great ilogul of some illrLei5fl, became his physician, 

In July or August* 173M, de Voulton* accortiing to Gnltm, ^*^tait 
rentrfi en relation avec eeux de sa nation, trfes probablement fmur 
sbftsiirer sa grace* et il mettait son influence au service du goiiverneur. 
11 odrit k Dupleix* jiar fintermtdiaLre do GroLselk, chef k Patna, dea 
coneessbii^ de terre, le tit re de ciji^ nzarh (commamJant de ou manseb- 
dar do 5,000 chevanx* titro honorifioue des Mogola - ^ et un 
[present conaistant en un costume de stigneur indigene 
ordinairenicnt do grand valeur) . . , Dnpleix misonne en ITSOcomine 
Li Comjiagide misouneta plua tanL Do Volton dlsait qn'ii laiidrait 
(Kiver le fimuin et indiqiiait la somrue. Dupleix alors a*6crie <|tfil 
{‘tait Jon* a’il croyait h (-orupagnie dbpos^^e h d6j>enser une groHnc 
sonime pour un ururi#, nn simple titra qui ne ferait quo la egn- 
stituer en d^pensew pour favenir.''’ 

Some two years later, Diiplek prociircti a royal pardon for de 
\'oultou, but the latter nevcrtheleJis remained on in the service of the 
Great Mogul for a number of years, as b shown by the following 
extract from a paper wlucli Roljert Omie, the author of A of 

1 SSw 173 or Cultru'd /Jw/iVfiVj ^4 Plan* l jw KUrdf 

45l"//iWtf»pnt rtifoitifliJf (Putrjft* UKiU) 

* For SiLroi^i. 



nil vortToy’rt noticia 




!he BM M- IMan,^ wrote aiul eiido^d letter 

Lonl HoWerncsB, ilatod tl,o lUli Manh. j 

“Thirty r\ w„ 

r tr :;^;: o 2 r 

«„.^ i™ .n.h 0 .»«IW.O.« iGbimM-Din Khan «»««' 

»m.Wly making .Lift eo .mpnb«n Baadton 1».^ ?° CVlp 

Prt«e«linE8 ■ the EiTibasaadoiir howev er cnme on to the 1 Knth J 

Et"a"£— 

rztTnS “““ tZ::. zx.. ™m« 

'"'"?rE„,L„.™dm. mu -« l« On,«m m ^ 

, ibmaa ,!.« InUmd of ZblTG .hS 

.W,l m. . Cb-t. Blnnahe «* A'«»S"' ’ "Wm 

fanto 1 mdJ W-a nothUg >.na, »„y 

privattly ten « gm« nmny o^iem 

leave, he would conduct the jVrnu _ i,nt 1 heUeve they 

\M.y hi. Proposal, were not , i^, to have 

a-ete afteid t» lt.a,t H„„ mma Paacliaharry, 

tk«m all cut of (»ic) and clfcctiial v aftciaattlt ditniiased 

he wa. a Month or more impriaoucd, though 

^'bich agree in their 

possible to form an idea ot de Wruple. he nevertheless 

an adventurer and not over-buiden ^ ^ 

had some hoilw of bonour and dntv, * ,, nnt altoeether dis- 

bolicvcl: moteovet, ta ttid (tW> ,tLXn!t.«lnna 

intetcsicilly) to asaiat Ws own countrymen bj n > b 

and uriviWes for tkeni- . 

b i. in JSt^r .nrt rv,nnt^ i. M«i- - 

. p. 5T4 of tho orn.^ «t tho [Udld* 
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The extract from the Ortiie 31S6+ given above takofi us down to 
the year ITriS, when de V'onlton must have been nearly sLety years 
of age or possibly mtlier more. It does not say whether he afterwanls 
succeeded in reinstating hiriLSell at Bclhi or whether he availed himself 
of bis jKirflon to return to France or^ at any rate, to hb compatriots at 
Pondichery; w'e are therefore left in doubt as to de \'oulton-8 ultimate 
late^ hut it Li poiisibk that some further references to him may Ije 
discovercfl tliat will <]inclose how be spent the concluding iM>rtion 
of liifl adA'cntuious career. 

II. The Verdadeira e Nolicia 

In view of his position at the i^fogul CJourt, de Voulton must liave 
had exceptional opportimities for gleaning information of everjihing 
of importance that occurred; his ** Verdadeira o Exacta Notieda whEch 
is a contemporary record of the events immediately aucceeding the 
battle of Kanml, is therefore of considerable historical interest and 
value. 

The Portuguese text of the ** Noticia is made up in the following 
manner: 

(а) A letter or a long extract therefrom which dc Voulton WTote 
to some person unnamed on the 21st April, 1739. 

(б) Extracts from tw^o letters dated the 6th and 13th ^lay. 

(c) TmDH.lation of a portion of the document in which 1^1 u ha in mad 
Shah ceded certain territory to Xndir Shah, 

(d) E.\trscts from two further lettera dated the lath and 15th Jlny. 

(c) last of the booty captured by Nadir Blish. 

(/} Two lettcra from St. Petersburg and one from Parb (written 
over a year later than (a), (6) and (J), embodying information received 
from the Kussian Resident, at Isfahan). 

It IS stated on the title page that the Noticb ” was written in 
Peramn on the ^lat April, 1739, the same date as that of the first letter 
or extract, but extracts (&) and (d) were, as seen above, Irom subsequent 
letters; moreover, these extracts are in the third |ierson while (a) is 
in the first, and it k stated in the text that M. Groiselle forwarded m 
July an extract from the lettera of the i3th and 15th May to some 
unknowTi de^inatiou. 

It U kaowm tiiat de Voulton was m touch with AL CroiseUe a couple 
of nioiitlis or so Int^r,* so it is possible that these last two lettera, ami 
jierJiaps the previous ones too, were addressed to Iiim ; if this is so, 
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i, b only monoobb to -b*. Vo^too * 

i„ Frcooh 00.1 tbc. ™><lc « P'™" “* 

theMrom. „,„rt,.n»toly lo.t. but it b ptDb»bIo-a»pite 

..rju not. H—" w:: 
W Z l»t of l»oty (ubfcU 

hr tbe Ruoion nou'ltut «> I«(«b5n). .nJ it cooUl baxdl) 1 •« ‘“li 
tiio uiunhUtor St. P—o». u 

s;:,.ub t»»ution of tho 

v.,y nearly ““'“■W'and theto letter; appear 

;„ hav. been addcl by d. Voolton. erlitor or 

(t ™«y aell be ..ke.1 .by do Voalt.n wrote ^ 

Poteian, A poteibl. cxplnoation U .bat .be 
..te of d. vooitoo-a 

no a record of the negotiatioiw mth Nadir iMiali ana 
Inteted tbrnwlib. in wblrh he played ^ 

«S„tkia"eo«taln.aiK,yrrfeteoctel<itheNiteo,ul-)lnlk.«n 1 

Shah, de Vonlton could baldly have lentlcn 

case, it 13 perhaps curious Oanniru’d Din Kh5n's hou^ 

“ Xoticia ” of his liaviiig so proteetetl Qaimru 

o* l.„,u 5yf the PurtUKUese text, but these 
Tltete .te ■■■'■■■«" “ rf^”,: i*,,;i„.r„ee and eareletenera 
for the most part ore attnoutaou. w lua .* _ 

of de Voultoua translator or translators and to ^ 

pdocipd dificolty in toindatins the work into Itegbsb ba. 

identWteUon and „„„e. have 

lh‘n..t,l.ti». a. to 

MSircely Lonteivable that aiiyom i.apa f'o?»/>!> 

Pi-raiau into PortnEne«.- cmild commit sucli ^ careless as 

d. Xirho^^ie for “ Clian.lni Chok*' or I* so ignomut and earUe 
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to refcr to the Xi^mul-ilulk variously as .l/iridj Malmo^huk aiul 
Nirtameln (oulouic^ 

It h a well-known fact that nanwM fm|iiently get mutilated or 
distorted when a writer^ who is himsell unaotiLiaintcHi with any Oricntul 
language^ translfttca or draws material from a w'ork in some other 
European language on Oriental Huhjects.^ It therefore aeem:$ quite 
possible tliat the “ Noticia ” uiay^ in the first instance, hove been 
translated from Persian into Italian or Jjatiji {it will be recalled that 
it was flcut to Rome by de Voultonjp and thcnco into Portugiieac and 
Spanish. 

5Iy Iriend, ^lonsignore Mcreatti, has Isseu hind enough to moke 
inquiries on my behalf in the Vatici-ain Library a ml Archives, but 
has been unable to trace either the Persian original or any Itjdkn 
or Larin trarnslation. 

h^pies of the Portuguese text and also td the Simnish transhition 
are preserved in the British Museum Library and in the Bihlioteca 
Xacional at Jiladridj while Sir Arnold Wilson fKisstSfles a copy of the 
S|}atiii!ih veraiont to which some reference must now be nxadc. This 
Spanish edition/wrhich Is undated, appears to be a tmiiahition from the 
Portuguese, since all the mistaki;^ in th€; latter are reproduced and in 
some caaea nuignifiecL As already n.otc<l. it does not coutaizi the list 
of treasures or the “ other accounts referred to oii the title |jage of 
the Portuguese translation^ and on page 11 thert* is a textual dilfcicnc'e 
(to which attention ia drawn in the stjcond footnote on p, 221^); 
this difTerence may perhaps be accouuteil Jot by Bupposiiig tliat the 
^Spanish translator also worked from the (hypothetical) Italian or 
Latin tcjft, 

Tlie only reference to VouHoivk *"Noticia ** that I have been able 
to discover is In an almost contemporary and very mrc SjianiBh history 
of Nadir Slulh by a writer named I^u Margnc. It is entitled Vida 
de Thamiis Koidi-Kanand was published in i^ladrid in 1T4L 
Le ifargne tw'ice mentions dc Voulton by mme, anrl draws somewhat 
largely upon his "VNotieia^^ when describing NMir Bhali's Indian 
campaign and the incidentiS arising therefrom. Le ,Margne does not, 
however^ give us any information in regard to de Voulton himself. 

< in lilt n-i'IT-knnwn nj TurkA, iMrinu 

rnf aiilsh of hm matpriAl tn vtiTi Hutnmtr^ tlkc a CcraiAUi Svttem of 

[ranstitcnitjiin withuul rrilertJltg on llip of c^rlaill Witvn in 

TltMn, to qu&te but oop we aa4 refeiriUR to .Suitaa HsvnitlU mb 

^ BBjftxot." 
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in the Mi.n Kn.y -tw »» •“«"• »' r'l i t 

,h. nnfonnnnt. t™oi« .™ s-Wng. "“J of 

n„nnn,mn.ion a.ri dn.p.ir into .tek «“7“' 
liiB aiU-iscis were thrown. A striking contest la 
weak anrl vacillating Muhammad 

„PH.n™t. Nidh Skik, .mi .V '««7 'I*'“’’1^1 w om 
ami the rest of the Moguls nuuisters and adviscre, tire b 

„,Ki .k« '7“« 

Molk, »k.» h. m-nt lo tkn Mo«|kC of f” 7“f”"«,i„, 
,., „o,„Uc. »i.k SkAh. '»»”J 

- - - 

"ts rrtt rk^riok, .„«» i.. n.„^ 

in .nnonciUngnonn.. of d. “ 

antkoritic.. CWtensnc* <« *k« P»rt nf o »‘“'““•7 

n..rno««ntl»»on»,.t..rr.to,nftfco d»,T.l.n ^ 

.„rT.f n. '7 ^ tt'c'K t 

Ol. .« d. Vomion. ennkW 
the problem of the latter*s identity to be solvwi. 

T8ANSU4TIOS OP THE *' \-ERl>ADKrRA E ExACTA NoTICIA " 

{Tie “ True and Exact ”) 

in my MW ol ikn Srf 51 wk tort, f k»d tkn ko»M to intorm you 

kow T.km»p Quii Kkkn,. no. dkAk 

.« kore toll Nudir Sl»k). • w «,„[„e„cc» ivitk tlio toltoo- 

Shull, Km[)eror of the 51f»guE, heW peace con 

I I.D lUrgne nyrcr»t.i but P^I1ill« vfill not Iw 

1 «ivcn in til* Uit «. nk-mM Ksuh Mi-n ^ 

(jivrn iTt this tnuislslion unlCTift .j.^ laitiyr tns™. Ibo I'l'flfHiu™* "■*’* 

id.nUti.«lioal» doublful or to bo lh« I’-l’er 

be eii-en in italics, telln«r4 twhmrvrr t«»»fb3r) b> ahot.. «.PI 

spelling of tUe immC'i 
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Ifi my second letter, 1 informcfl you of the Persian King's entry 
into DeihL but m it h {>ossible that tbese letters may liave got lost 
through tliere haiing been nearly JiOO patomare^ ^ or couriers alam 
by the enemy at that rime, you >vill permit me to repeat that this battk 
was fought near Katniil^ in the coitiae of which lOjCXW men periabedj 
among them Khan Dawran.^one of the \'isiers, hw brother,^ ami the 
Omhras (or general oflieers) who were with tliat portion of the anoy ; 
Saida] Earn ^ was wounded and taken primineT, and died eight days 
ago, it Wing siiHpceted that he had |K>i8oncil hitnseLr, 

After this defeat, the Mogul arniiy occuincd an area five or six 
leagues in extent; it consisted ckf •inO,ClOO horsemen, 800,000 infantry,^ 
30,000 camels, 2,000 nnned elephants and 1,000 pieces of artillery. 

Xfldir Shah’s army contained no more tlian 30,000 fighting men,* 
although it had nunihercfl liO,(X)0 i>er 80 ii 8 > coriipcjsed of Turks, 
Persians, Arabs, Armeninns and Georgians, there Wing abo 10 
Ruifsians arid three Engliskmen. 

On the IGtb and 17th of the month of February, 1739^ thia Hmall 
army seiml the paasea and waya into our camp, in auch mamier that 
it was impossihle to bring in provisions aiul fomge, and some 4,000 
men of those who tried to go and Wik for these beyond the barricades 
lost their lives. 

The famine, which lasted till the 2Sth day, was so severe that 


1 the HiiMli wcml^LiTL. naesainfi a or 

* Xhw£jft 'Aatliu Khan wu AmTrui'IxIjiuara or 

CosmiindCT-j H- 

■ Khin, page 278 of i?,C, Bclfour n ImtUiUtioii of ihfl Tnrtkll I- 

AhwfiLi"8h*il<h ya*la lailL 

* Po««ihly A in] Imprint far f^a^adat Khi.n, E|ie Sulwlidir of iJudh {who U of lea 
If fenrd to in worka of thii poriftl OH Ekdat Kam nr Kofi). 

* ThcMi %urrftafE!gr(Atly Af'rordini;^ to ilir-of Mina 

who WAR ficcrc^tory to KAr Ua^Aod Kh^n, the loUl nundH^rii of MuLAinuiAd Shah'H 
for«fl did not SfJO.OOO, Even in the Ti^rm i-Sadirt nf MT™ MahdL Kh^n 

fwh<5 might Ijf nxpt^Xitd to pul the ROmfiWhat on tho hljth Jiide in nrdsr lh»^rtby 

to nmkp Nadir Sboh'i Irlumpb AppCn? tho a™t?r) iho Xo\M is only 300,000, ProfcMnr 
SarkAT, on pags 33 oi h\» Ntidh ^hak in /udiA (PAlnA Univrrwly, Anan^ 

ilnm, who Wai ■ WwrVtAry to the W ^Eir (QQniArLi'd4lin Khan) and avcompaniiid tlio 
army to PBmpat,pntatho nnmber aHSO,l>Oehorionii^n \tf iidn lha personal cnnlingf^ls 
of the ttirw nohlf-A fQKmmnj'ri-rhn Khsft, Khan flAwran, nnd tho NiJt*mu'l-Mutk), 
We know that the Nir^m lunl hnpujfht with himKi-lf only 3/HlO mi n* So the totoi 
Indian tigbtiilji; fciTiV at Karruil rould not liAVe Csi'i-cclrd “fi.OOO men." If thin numbrr 
ia AppmxitafttcEy cwirrt, the irthrr f-AtimateEi muNl hnw infiu<tMl the Urge nomhcmi 
L>f imimp folEoWrrff that acroiQpflnied the army. 

» Ttii* it «n Ufldflr-milisiitp. Nitlir JShShikid bctwwn fifty uml Ihuimand 
hghtinii mm with ham. 
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«.,000.-j A>»>. »n t'» 

in fact, the nienehie of wheat an rtto ^ proviaiona 

part of rupee was sold at ten rupees _ ^ ^ ^ remainder 

of tlie baggage ftninwla , to cio jj* 

th. m-o “ ^ 

more than 50,000 were killc called Zatlai (1 J^t») 

nearly all tbe rest at the hands ^ 

and Balflcliia, at distances from ^ to ^ 

’“ThotSV^IaT'^f «V ana .1 .ha P™ci,wt 

ea,hared tojatha. ««”T‘‘i “ ^ ” rnS'.ha® ' >«<>.« they 
(t •Azimu U.h >'’■"> with thei. hrigadea o. the 

Yietv bmvc enough to Ic^ nfr^riiiJi to put at 

following morning and attack t ^ (rpm tlicui 

their head. He said that Muhammad As regards 

that ho woidd not even nceessarv in the first place 

this proposal, it was for which reason Asaf Jah 

timid peopleall decidfrf “Jf “J“y“^ay Ith® ’ “f 

There baiag nnbedy on the B wcconat the 

wav of thiaking as the Suamn I Malk, "he tooh 

' t M It Hb «» Goiirrnor of Iho Deci Mi flt the 

* t:hi« tiuli-^t Ktan, tl.f r,p.ri.«.» end abiUly, !.» 

ti.». «t SAfUr SI«K'. J, iKriag tho ctisU, bo ot-yrf «xlb 

summoned to Court to h» Vn««f H’«* 

rilL»oU««j vn Bccount ot ti# Slwnl'* ('i)iiilS"»'‘> ree.<ird<Ht 

rivel. S«1 r^cnie. .t Delhi. F« ™ ^ .A.,.,". In th lootnole^on 
,-itt the Utle td Asst’JiH «r " ponuiTk. = “ .tW ** 

1)4^ W o! hi! Hulon/ of J>i 9 cf Hid ihist a* AkoI. '‘tiO, *b*y 

1. 4 title finnwDnly pyen tipttt they honour their rityMWilh thi* 

titlr, they n4lt« their D^n "':®‘>:^>;™^*r.7N4whb el F.rrekhrthid. Sec Fm-er, 
• Dewll-ly SIutMiinminl Khin lUnfia.h, ihe asett 

PPj ■Cki'rh 1-S3. - ,, rtf hi» WtvrItJnjf */ 

1 Adiilroliiu on we ^ "j H*' “‘'e^nultifl 

ilflte M the laihFebniery. bill »fhj'» b''t d „|j ^■lllu,«Uly. ^ib 

-The cTorrcct c^nivxhlont of thi. ^iJl Xt i. .-id by HnnnsV bthrt 

Fel^mcry, New «>-'"J' c, the .«o™i d^y »ftcx ihe betlle cl 

ji.iithontify?T iwitnrly. ibnl ^*** * 

%arfkm.tr 
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of hLs Emperor and tlie lact tlmt the rcist of tlib greiit iitmy 
was going to perish either from Ininger or the enemy's steel, the 
Minister set oiit from the camp with 10,000 men, after having feceivetl 
the Emperor's order, and went in search of the King of Persia, whom 
he reached at three in the afternoon. After the uaijnl compliments, 
he explained to him the object of hia mission^ Noilir 8hFrh iTOciveii 
him graciously, welcomed him mqqh, and, seating him by his side* 
put to him the following questions :—^ 

“ After the four years ^ that iiava elapeR-d since 1 sent my 
Ambassailnrs to your Enqieror in order to ask him to pay the aunia 
which he owes to Persia, w'hy has he detained them without seotling 
any answer, and Vt\iy has lie put me to the trouble ol ooiouig so far 
to ast him this questioD, obliging me to go to the expeiu^e of thiM army ? 

A^f Jah answerH him as the Emperor had said : Whcri he 
was in the Deccan and returning to Tlclhi, he intended to satisfy you* 
hut the Empire was not then able Ut carry out what you asked \ also, 
the desire wdiich wc had of seeing yon w^as [lartly the reason for onr 
orm^Lon* bo that we might have the honour of kissing your feet, at 
no matter wdmt price 

Nadir Shah smiled at bearing this speech, and ahow ed the NizamuH- 
Mulk the memorandum containing hhi claims, the first item in which 
was the value of a royal throne winch liad ca'it nine crorea of ru[»ees 
(each emre is worth five milUon w hich the great Shah 'AhbTs, 

King of Persia, had sent to DeUii ®: “This simip” the King saiil to 
him, *" is owing to me; is there any dispute as to this ? ” 

Ko, Sire/' A^af Jah replied,it is }\L^t to satisfy it " 

" Mnhanmiad Shah's grandfather, the uncle of Gehanguire {sk)^ 
hiLi\ need of 10,1100 Per^imn soldiers, who were sent to him; these 
expenses were nndertaken on condition timt they would be re|]aLd 
when the Empire could do so ^; tiiis w as not done. Is this complaint 
justified 1” 

^ Xionthi ” in Sw? vol. ii, p, 470. 

* Thid Iw incorTwt; the ihixine it Mid la hBvc< bwii t^gun hy Titwr]«ac fln<i 
Hnlrdat^J hy ^aIi 

* S™ nolff 

* Ttifl test ii i-amipt W, bm I be ii oitlJiiK in irAnurny (vaK ii , pp. iu 

Alrawt idFtitkTiL TtiDfBrcflQl Ffl>i[intrcHipisnirntiiiiif>i;| niBybc thal h lik-hil^liAh TAhltiJVdp 
Mikt Di^iiuit QiiniljiliKr uadit tbp af llumSyan in }[ tVin n io, 

Voullon (brJ 1] an fifty lim| ii guilty €4 n vcty Bcriau* Q.naH?-Lronidm, Uf MiiJ^Ankmftd 
Shjih'a grftndrntbf-r wftii Qulbii'cl rXii Bnh^ur ^mh, \ h^ grvftl-j^mkkHftrm nf -l^ihjlkTgkr, 
who, la Uim, wait thp granclKOn of Huinii, k7n. AUi™itivt?3v„thc fFfkJTeiiC’t may he to 
ft W of Pfcntftn iroopft which vrm lenl to Akbar, Awrftiigtkb“i kkonji. 

broth« cf Bah^ur Pbali^ to cnublo him to in vide Jadift an hift futher'a ilf*tb ami 
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-Ve., Sir.," nl>IW V Jit. ''>» “ "S'" “ S'" 

«« „m of OS slioiild tavo oood of Iho otltr,' sold N«lt aodi. 

••„oWiil.s....dins this. Woso of 

Poo,ia ho. l«on r«m«d o ith vorioos «»Ts. 1 oo 1,o o 

*0,0 .S8i.t»«« ohfel joo tad taoo «.veo taf«ista»l ; 

you douo to, osio ».om f WhouHll Wthe mo.»^>- ''S“ 

in pruveoting tlic Turks from sciKUig, tlinnts to tiie ■ 

,h. lumtaco. of ou, Eiupir. ! Who oill pay tta iu,o,«t oo tta loou y 

that I have boirowc*!, and atdl owe ? m„=*<sr ind 

•• Alloo oi., Sire,” »id .M Jih, to «',ito to o.y t^"- 

foruive »tat hos psanl. 'Vldlo his " “1"“^' j „„e|| 

„y Lco.1 iu you, hoods; do ohot you tluiik h, Utah n«, I!»} uiysel 

'*.!r;::^rp^h .o uon,” ,ofdtai k* tthhi,, i u-ts r.u>- 

lives of your Ein|jeror and lius trooi^fl, v^hom lat m c 

to the ivord; for this reason, i order you to Z 

that wo are each here in the midst of our two 

(of US} sliftU advance Ifom his side, and that there we 1 

‘'“CdhwIntirlSI Eo.p.,n,. uh^^^ 

had happened, and on the following day, the two ^ py 

,ho op^utai spot. ■»'“’'".frT 

,h. Euips-u., on th, ,hi,cl doy. nod on fho .no uft« th«« *<>"« “ 
. fcosl in tta Un.1 of Mutaniiuod Shah. 

On th^ 22nd of the month uf lehniury, i 

to cliiiai thrsucctwion ft»r lu ^tt'illr ^ll<l »» KrW *" 

lSh.l., a«.l u diffifutl to «« hew the 11.0 ...Iptonenh 

Kiij wny mptiaftible for tlw phinien I' „( hiA brththerJJhhunpluih, 

give. l’« AUl»n Ahbor 1^'* H-twayt HVfy 

iHo tithPr of MuhamTuotl Slmli. nml (.eh p ^ .1ah.ihl}lp 

Wo o«fa in omyr for ene f ,r " ^^urele, lf,t the .nnhodfother of 

U' right ; m fhlmwiy ilalai, ^ la ‘he lime 

Jihhiingir. Thrfc wsa no toemlwr ol tho linpu 'wmi J 
of fialindur SSnih or iBlor. 
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over^ as he had promiAetl^ to tlie King of Persja'H camp, where he was 
given a feaat, of which the coat amoujitwl to three lakhs 

of rupees (each lakh is one huiidied thousand ^upee^^^ and eaeh rujjee 
is worth half a jxiiaai The most famous dancing girls of Persia 
entertained the Emperor, who remaiiuMl there till eight in the evening ; 
he then iiiimefliately 2 »ent Nadir Shiih a present of an elephant laden 
with different kinik of jewels and precious stonej and two others hearing 
three lakhs of rupees. 

On the Sdnl As&f Jah went to see the King of Persia^ bringing with 
him twenty carts filled with gold ru[M;eSp anri one hwmlrwl camels 
bearing three crores of rupees which waa the sum which the Mogul 
Emperor had brought with him to the army, 

Ksdir&hali raiseil hischiims to 40 enures, tlint is^ 200 niilliaii 
JO^king as much by way of irntRist aa he did for the expenscii which 
he had inenrreii during M years, ineluiiing Ihc cost of his army up 
till its return to Persia, 

A^f Jail, after bavfng ma<le the atTongiat ap[*ala to Narlir Sliah. 
arranged a treaty whicli [irovided tlmt, in addition to the inotiey which 
he had brought with him. his Knipcror undertook, in four yeara, to 
give him (Nadir Shall) the equivalent of five cmres in jewellcty and 
nine crorea more for the royal throne sent to Delta to (^rw) the gr«it 
Shah 'Abbofl * Asaf Jali then returned very satisfied at having armnged 
that the Persian Army should rctiro two days after mtification of 
the treaty, and that, in the meanwhile, they would give free passage 
into the Mogul camp for the necessary jirovisioiis and forage, because 
all were dying of hunger. Latterly, no one harl dared to leave the 
trenches, and it sulficcd. for one of the enemy cavalry to show Himself 
to put thousands of the Moguls to flight, although the latter discliargcd 
a quantity of cannon shots at them. The luiifonu of the cavalry 
appeared so estraordinary to the Mogul forces that they could not 
look upon them without experiencing mortal terror. They wore 
a foiir-coniered hat, eighteen Inches in height, a sheepakin or goatskin 
wrapped round them, a cloth garment in the style of the 
ft vest like thnt worn by women leaving the breast bare, short breeches, 
leather boots, a sword, a flint lock and an axe, 

^Vhea Afftf Jah reached the Emperor’s presence, ho handed him 
the treaty drawn ii]>, hut he (the Enijicmr} ilLsapprovcd of it, saying 

* Pjm oJ 

■ See locfliurte m |»gci 

■ Uuti^rian IfD^Uer tuiliUh cir 
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,t.t ...i tie ».n».y to »o.M.ko to ,-y .och . 1*^ 
that he wolihl prefer ioaband,.n the eoiintry aiid witlulta« to Ikng 

Lim tb.. h. couM not hell, 'is-f's f" ‘7f!- 

«ive thfloks to Goa for having pn^rvebl 111 . Ufe aii<l he Lmpii^, 
La further that he shovihl not niftkt the mim any in^Ucr as mean. 

to OOne« Ocblo .». 000 . lo. Ibo «-Oty ty 

t s:; «. the .«.h -... 0 ™.. 

the ratification of the treaty; then, Sii^. ao von not .r-bsh peace 

Qaniam’d-Din Khan and the other Viziem 

n.k their opinion. Some i^id t^t it nee^^ o ^ 

that it .J not p...ibb, the ^-Wiers being wlthoirt Kpmt aii.l dyiiig 

of huiiKer ; as a resuit. no <lcci«ioii whatever was taken. 

Cjonfns^l ana^^a,^A^f^ J^T^opie ; 

Zco'iaLtL impelled him to a.lopt the cou^ of 

of Nadir Shah, to whom he offercrl hia head, yi g > ^ 

y„,. ™;y do «.h 

The King of (lie of hunger and 

you do not keep yours, l am go s i„»t Un irtmtHliAtelv 

1 uiU then behead your Eiiipemf and your genera . *1 „ to 

LXr .«, . nr.1^6 « ■» - “ ^ 

cl or lo dn..k ttat romv vritboul »ltUng 

^ ” - i ' i „ii i-lsiK t-litJ K.liltf rjf P^'rsi.& 86'liti 

were dvinfi of aiwi oil - i ■ 

..ora ,;,ib..™™d sbdb«1,0 ^ t ^rtid 

An<l all his genemtioti slum; vifion which, he ga' 

t TItP 

* nnic oa imil*? 
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to attack that of the on thu following day. deatmying evorything 

with tire anil awonl, not s|Kiring even the ICjn^iresw, 

During the night Jluluiiinimd Shah rejK^tited of nut having approved 
the treaty, hut it was o I ready late. Seeing bmiiseif in auoh fltraita^ 
he had poiiton brought for Inm^lf and all hia family to take ; this, 
however, hb Viziers prevented with their pleadings. \Mien Jah 
learnt KaiJir Shah’a decision anil the onlere wliieh lie had given to 
hia arniy^ he entreated him to delay their execution until the following 
day. This was granted to him, on condition that the Kini^erur would 
go that same day in person to give himself up as a prisoner, and tliat 
it would rest, in hia (i.e^ Xadir S^hiih^a) power either to put him to death 
or to pardon him, ainec he had broken his word. 

xWf .Tab infoimeil .Muhnnimud Shah of Nadir Shah's intentions, 
and the former decided at thn^e in the aften^uon to sutrender liimRclf 
At the dwrction of his enemy. When :\!u1iamniad Shiih nrrivcd, 
Xaillr Shah made him his prisoner, sending immediately 10,000 men 
to seize our artillery and take all the Viziers prisoners. 

Nadir Shah's troops liad many provisbnFi and at the same time 
seized those destincil for our soldiers, which they then sold to m at 
80 liigh a price that our men, who had not much money, illed in misery. 

Nadir Shah had s^nie Omhrajt beheaded; Todalarem, his 
prisoner, who belongeil to their (i.e. the Indian or Hindu) nation, 
advised him to make luiuself master of the Empire, either by killing 
the Emperor or having him imprisonetl within four walls ■ to this 
the Shah replietl that if the Km[>eTor had broken his word, lie did not 
wish to follow his example, that he had promised him not to harm his 
person, but said that he would take Ids treaRurcs. 

After disarming us and taking hU precautions, and having ordere<i 
his array to join witli outs, Nadir Shah made ns march with his troops 
to Delhi, the capitAl uf the Empire, where we arrived on the 7th l^faicb, 
1739.1 

His troopa iramcftllately took possession of the fortress, in which 
they gave a Italging to tile Kmi>eror, together with his ordinary guarxL 
Afterwarils, a detachment sebed the approaches to the city, so that 
no one can now enter or leave without hk consent. Owing to tfds, 
it is ncecsBaTy to buy provisions and forage from the enemy at such 

^ Thin iw tErttf^-l Old Sty Ip da Ip fear tht uf the pcmlitned fnilian and 

Ptmun Ihr fpii^eru of Mhatim^r {or .Shn bhoinhyouljiide Jlelhi, AlulmtELaiiiii 

Slid hi! foHoirer* wpnt on to I>pthi that evctishK, hut Xidir bhah did not enter 
thr* tity uiUil Idtcr, un thr Uth Dhn'J.Hijjn ((Rh/2tHh Miwvh). 
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prk^A that wLcat .n<l rice «rc «oM nt mo^ tl,an twenty 
the ordinary rate nnri the nu.rey wldcl. they H.- ^ 

the Koval Treasury of Nadir Shah. TIu- latter Ihi« pub i^hed a decree 

that any aoUlier of Uia army wl.o ha. M more than 
by put to death by having ids stomach npi^c^l oi>eii So much of 
MulLinuid Shah’s have Wn seized, c«uJus oiji Je«eia 

aiul' the silver of the Royal Palace, tl.e v^alls of the 
ornamented with beaten silver and gold eniljosswl work. 
has been moulderl into bars witl, a hole in tire nihldle to 
a cord, in order to load two on to etch camel Mready a mo h h « 
been taken up solely with the work of coining money, on which 
h^ hid engrlved the following inscription: “Bhah Nadir horn to 
King of all the World, King of Kings:” ■ a tond cari^mte^ 
are eontinoaUv working at the construction of bo.e, m winch to put 
the gold, of which there are already l2,0fM> full of rupees. ^ 

On Raster Saturday four young (h>*hms of in«Imm nink, S 

become intoxicated at eight in the evening, sp^ar the 
the Eiu,x>Tot had killed Nadir Shah with a blow .* These vicious y oung 
men were accomi^nied by twenty Persian hoi^emen who acted 

. im. »,T™r. lo refer t. rr.is» -inak Al.„r.r.lilbiUl -Wr-I. l-«r .. 

tide ihft Pf’rHJftft inacri pliinrt -• 

j\jt 

ArftW' 

wflY d 

punhal-hi," *h« Sp-nirh ^ tba Hll.du.l^hi word W-i™* 

b Kwlrmbs <lc un golire dc Cnlarg, ^A.li.—o«™T( 

(•jtST," ■ "bar*‘"’fd “‘** 8 *'“' "* # i 

,A .h, i.i.~ >•.'» i- -'—««! '■"" '“■• 

lo the Eiiip 4 ?roT/‘ 
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sup^ir\'i$in^ puanlsLfiving Tmtclc their Jicrvaiits autl people join with 
them, they killed these men. This newa being spread throngh the 
city, the popubce rose and attaokwl the Per^na, of whom they slew 
more than 5,000, each one taking refuge in hb barracks.^ ThereHfMjn 
the Persians shut themselves up in the fortresa and turned the 
artiUery <ni the city, on which they finwi until midnight. 

In the morning, on fciaster Sunday,* Kadir Shall was filled with fury, 
and ordered his troops to enter the city vritli fire and a word and 
sack it, which was done. He went out in {»crson aud aat in the Mosque 
of Rawsliauu’d-Dawla in the Cbnndni Cliok,* where are the shops 
of the bankers and merchants of Delhi, From there, this Barbarian 
amused himiieK by ordering the pillaging and sacking of all that 
lielongcd to the jjeople in that unhappy quarter, which he afterwards 
hail burat. 

A large |>art of this beautiful city suffered the same fate, not so 
much at the liands of the enemy as at those O'f a body of vagabonds 
who took advantage of the misfortune of their oountiymea. 

The XiiSniuT'Molk, one of the moat respectable nobles, escaped 
from their clutches and went in fiesrcli of the King of Persia, whom 
he came iipoo eating sweetmeats, of which the King offered him 
some on a plate, K.vciising huiifielf from taking any, the Xisamu 1* 
Mulk said to him : “ I liave not come to eat, hut to let thee take my 
life with thine own liand, suicc tlioo art taiisiog so many unfortunate 
persons to lose theirs without acquainting thyself of the origin of the 
trouble. Dost thou not fear lest Dotl should cause this Mosque to 
full uiwn thy bead and avenge so many innocent people who are the 
victims of the miserable persons who furnished a motive for this 
disturbance 1" * 

After peacefully listening to what he said, Nadir Shah commanded 

■ Hsswiir tvol, ii, p. 48S} uMriW Iho rtnu» of tho risine to Kliiir'a {-catrsl, 
TaHmup Khin, hoTin; tho prirc (A corn in such m woy jm In angar the popnisce 

ftnd HiD prDTolci^ a diirturbftft«^ 

» Mcoiul fioifr ftn prewcdiPli? 

* Thfro i^^* tiajrioyu miBUkit farw in the Purtui^Mi<iie leJtt which rtwclii: * lift 

Mf^quita Rochcmdalhu no Ctmpo rfe 'Hie Kpaciitib trftl^latian fAithfuSt^r 

rcproducPB ihii eiruf, 

* lUliiolm (vnl ii, p. 33) eayi that it Mrm MiibiimmaEl Shah llinniplf wliO W?nt to 

the mcinque to int^-frttle wUll K&iHf, UKclaimiilB' my pt?u|ik 3 * Nftdii 

" Tho Em|HTLif of Indli* mml ft«k in Vftin ■{0^+ fli.* ISo), 

Xiklir Rhfth Triuriiiftcl Froni tho mosque lo Iho rattle of ter order a fqr the niftBaacrO 

to bet;in, and ** about two-oviwfk MohapimMl €hllh and Nitani ol Mu(uek waited 
on hsiiii„ who lukTing made great IntcTeeMiOTi far the City* this auldim wrre ordered 
to di-fiial , . 
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Asaf Jflh to «at vihut he h»cl given him, ami ul the ®me time ^ 
q«iers for tlio tuaasaere to cease. Speaking to ^ -Tnli, lie 
him to aac^rtain who waa the author of the 

might bo punished, and wid that no soveta measure would bo taken 

in future without t-onsuUing him bofoteland. , ■ i 

This masaaere did not cease until nightfall, when a iTigato ^ 
through the eity, proclaiming the ordom and cmiBing 

continued to pillage to be slain. , 

These miafortunes were followed by illnesses caiL^i by the ^luan ty 

of dead bodies, as much of men aa of aiiimala of which ^ 
hud infected the air. A large number of wounded, a hose sa . ‘ 

™nly imploring help, lu.vc perished without 
as mich by pain aa by hunger. Many of t T 
with the fear of approaching death, earned their ( espa 
have Dut an end to themselvea wilfi poison. 

Nadir Shah, insatiable of riches and without tfio ^ 
of true greatness, although he b vain enough to ,. 

as a second Alexander, Cannes those who arc u.rhi,r\ai 

hidden gold to be torturetl, ond with tonnenta worthy o 
Sal compelled them to hand over to him their Inst ri^nmes, leaving 

them wnth almost nothing for their aubsistem.- 

It is thus impossible to enumerate the nches that hnse l>etn 

collected bv these uniuat means, , ,i r m 

Tr„i.r, of ,h’ hH^ «n-l tW of A?*'' *« «“'''■ 

silvor piCTioiu otonra »nil otker bobnsiogs. ToJoy, tl.e» trai*™*-* 

million pataoi*) without counting the carijcts, furmtiire 
of gold and eUver which arc without nmnlKT. 

It i. oight <1.J. .int. ,Wf J51. ,h= 

dtsbicbancc, mid, althoiigli he is of tiled fmw), lo 

““S Shih, m. o skM im'Ms". 1,« mmried his .«oml «■« 
to A ,,rio<«.. the nieee «l Mdbommml Shih to .hom I*' ’’3"' 
fal-Aa of rupees, sod a fflt'A to the Eaiperor or is main cu 

It is rlomed that Nidii Shah will leaf. o» P" ■ 

a limited lome, alter redwlahlishinB Muhnmnmd ^ ^ 

that a treaty will he tonelmlnl hy wliwli t^' 
m. far as the river CiMt (!), aill V ioinwl to Persia ; that 
of warn, the Iwo Empires will miitliidly assisl each otluc, an 
dWf ilah will be Prime Minister. 

> Niii?nl'll»li MirUh. 


1 


Vflid. IV. PAitT tl. 
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l«\UltEXCE IXKTKHAKT— 


We are mfomietl that 200 ,OCX) Kaljnuk.s have reaclieil a [mint 
five leases fmm Sejtk (? Tiflis) against the Peisians ami that their 
ambassadora have to come here, being alreadjr at Homr {?). 

In hSp letters ilatecl the Gth and IStli Maj% ilf. VoiJton says that the 
prisons are full of people from ^hom they want to obtain laoney^ 
that all ransom ibemselve-?, the C-hrietlans not being more juivileged 
than the Mog\ilH, many of the former having been killedi their two 
chiifiched burnt, and the Portuguese .Tesiiit Fathers having been 
obliged to hide themselves. 

He says that all the edicta have been isd^yed in the name of Nadir 
Shall as sovereign^ and that he has had made with his die * WO coins 
of one rupee each ; that he will soon l^ve for Persia, with the inteatiou 
of making war on the Gmnd iSignor,* taking Babylonia (Bflghdad)t 
scLdng Mecca and of then returning here in order to conquer China. 

Finallyp he says tliat the city of Delhi is entirely ruined, that there 
are neither Bfinians^ nor merchants, because some are dead and 
othdfs have fled. 


Coptf 0/ the EtU^ and rMrrfam/ron 0/ the Mofftd EmperoF, a^m^patdiiUj 
fo Mr. VoitU&iCi kilct 0/ the 21^^ J;jri/ 

Miihaniiiisd Sliah begins w^ith the comptiinents wddeh he jmys 
to Nadir Shah, addressing him as King of Kings, So^^ereign of the 
Age, Asylum of the Muhammadans, and the second Aje^mnderp and then 
says:— 

- You have sent me an Ambos^^dor to deal with certain affairs. 
I did what I hot! to do so as to seciire promptitude^ and you would 
not have been obliged to send .Muhammad Khan Turkoman * to me 
but for the otiiisHion of my niinisters and men of aflairSp who always 
delaye<l replying to your lettem and sending oil of your Ambassador, 
preferring to entangle us and to sow discord between our States ratlier 
than to do what I ordered them. Tins has compelled you to come here 
to seek me i w^e have fought, you have obtained the victory, and 
fortune has protected you up to the point of making you master of 
my countries. You have entered Delhi and you have made 3'ourself 

^ fiLHaniilt' till j*, JC-uvin €»! ’ JjiiiP-PiSfiJe's Kmperora Iftmiwj^an 

itn^ thiir CotHft, 

■■ Tlie J^utLan ol Turkey. 

* 

* G^v^?n in ih^ tost 
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lord df it; yo« liave sccuml my person ; you havesc™<l my it^nm 

L rt^tement ot all my kvchqcs. IIdv.-evor. s«ppming that jdU 
nrtinii&c to restore my throne autl Emt*!rc to me, 1 gi%e )OU, mn e youy 

1:7.1^,. you »,Uo “ “Vv'ol'W,S 

If the Indian Oecun (.e), sod the river 

Kaf>ul, of the mountains of lidan and Jar, of the fortress of l ^ 
and of ail that appertains to Tatta and I^Ma, reserv ing for 

"t't;! L same person dated the I3tli and imh May. 

from which an extract was sent by Mr. Groywlk from 

on the 13th July, it is said that Nadir Shah left Delln on ■ t . . 

1730, ivith a salvo of artillery and musket fim from 

rotuni to Persia, that Muhammad Shah accomf^med hun aa far as 

FMonmr« with Asaf Jah, who is entrusted with the government of 

the Empire, and who bos to contribnte to the 

of rujs each year for the upkeep of his Court; that Muhammad 

Shah did not wiah to accept the Empire on to 2o Zl 

he offered his son in his place, but was obliged to sign. It is also sai l 

that the Ki 7 ,a«u.’l-Mnlk. .Wf Jali. has dismisacil the 
of the Emperor and has to provide others for him to-morro 
{that is de Vonlton) will continue in the same employ ^ one o 
lie Brng^ms of Muhammad l^hah and A-saf Jah. that them will 
doubtlci be much change in the government and that aEte^r a _ ^las 
Ln settled, the hhnperor will go to .\gra to spend the winter to 
where, it is beUeved, he will remain with all Ids Court so that Delhi 
will never recover its (fonaer) ^lo^iitioii# 


hist of the booty which Tahmasp QuVi 
Shah Nadir, King of Persia, captured during the expc.ht.ou uluch 

he made to the territories of the Great Mogul: 

. ... ^ttv cerrupt. still mveh rf thu iliKumria 

> Tim Iinmw mvfn here m italiit ^ ^ Kligdalwd. A 

|!LB.Bi \t^n &nrtUted ; iJit r ft* _ ■ ~n, Uv h'm#CT p» 

iToiulntiiin ut tin. rsll t«l n< po cloulU^diDt.lKl b> ll>e 

Hiilrolal «i)». " II ii l-l-r, «iii ««» •»> “>« 

roiiaaerur" t.i.h «»r TTif (l»K> ■>! Jr Voulluas l*>tn?r (J 

* NAdir Hhih IrfI IVihi en tli» flth 10 th suy. j H» 
tho I3th) in«y harp Ijwn intertrd in iTfor. 

* Ev’drntlv n'miaprilU for HhiliBUir, 
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tAlJRENCE IXK^ KMART— 


1. 

11 . 

IIL 

IV. 

V, 

VL 

VII. 

vin. 

IX. 

X. 


XL 


xir. 


XIIL 

XIV, 


XV. 


AniouMt to 
the value ol 
3 cronea. 


Items. 

The elephaata 
The Israels 
The artillery 

The tent* , * * * 

The miinitionfl of war captured 
in various battles ^ 

Tlie gold rupees and silver taken froni the 
Imperial Treasury . . * * 

Pearls and previous stones of all kinds ^ 

The Imperial bed of state all adorned with jewels 
The Imperial throne^ all omameute^l with 
diamonds valued at . * ^ » 

Table plate and otber artideSj some of w^hich 
are adorned w'ith predDus stones value^l at 
Current money of the Treafrkiry and jeweUery 


taken from the concubines and their 
children 

The (proceeds of the) sacking of the Oty of 
Delhi amounts to « 

Sum raised by a sfwial tas levied on the 
inhabitants 

Sums contributed by t he onquits * and other 
servants of the OmhmSf Nabobs and fiajahs 
or feudatory Princes amounts to 

The value (of the belongings T) of the Great 
Mogul w^hich QamaruM-Dm Khun was 
made to pay * , - , , ^ 


Fo/fic in 
crorcs (of 
rupe^)^ 


3 


15 

S 

7 

9 

11 

3 

m 

10 

10 

10 * 


102 

^ 1 hftVH bern umble to identify IbU word, but Hit contpst Ahowi that nn 

ii aomfi Mart of or aittndfcnt. It mi^t poBailiiy be « corruption ol Wftltll 

■ The text ii abscUrt hm, arvd it is (loilluflll irWt |ArtifUl&F payraent j* rcftiriod 
to. Hnnurny (vol. ii, p. 405) Myij Kunmur Q'Din Kh&n, ttiO iriiier, , » , 
endi^vnurtd to etude the psyment uf the Ijirge cunttibuliua ilcmaudcd uf bim; Nsdi^ 
theirfore CSimpd him to be cxpOieiL openly tu Ihc nun, which is nckuned A frunishmtnt 
fnntuineUui4S vt* wcU psinful, and m thst coontfy to the health. At 

length be rxtrseted fram liilit« whulc tlnc^ of rupees, Lcsidn a sreat fstue in firiHiom 
■lanen *tKt iHepIumta/' Tkii ** coutributiDn would, bowev#*r, preminiAyy be oHo 
cif thooe referred to umfer itcni Ko, XX V, Items Noe, 1 to XI would seem to ioeludc 
■Jl the pospeuiims of the tltvolt that were aetxed by NSdir. 
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XVI Tlic \Tiliie of the belongiiigs of Cnwriimft (J). 

MiLjaffflt KliAii. ‘Ali 
Sodaskhan (? SiVadet Khan), fliul other 
minbteia whom the G^e^lt Mogul onhved 
to be slain for having In^en in conimnmca' 
tiou withTahmasp Quli Khan added to tiie 
Biinifl refeireit to ahove, makes a total of 
lUcrores.* , 

tn India the money is reckoned by lakhs, cror^^ 

; each lakh ia wort h 100,000 rupee^ ; make 

one crore ; 100,000 crorca make one ijadan am ^ 000 nipees. each 
■11 nt Viera sav that one ctoto is worth lO.OOO.lklu mpees, c 

rupee 13 worth oOO nr ,^^775 nuUiona oI livrei. ao‘f 

whole of this sum amounts to 3^000 ^5 

Portuguese ciineiicy to 1,000,38 1 million . ^ ^ 

these mimenfle riches w as taken almost en ^ 

G„.t Mnsul • trfbnt. » 1 » >h« 

and made his Court pay 5 trores of rupec-s. which 

.. wni...«»cu«. 

Uitcr from 8^- of the Oth StpfciFiher* 

By a can... rtn r,.ck«l Ik. Gnurt «t ^ 

DarllnJ on tk. 5tU ii.ptonk.r. □.«•. aw 

* i VwiL^r ^vm ^ Nadir turned 

1 Tliis niuch osAp;i;r» , EfftwtB ^ mitl ht» Oflierri afi^ Soldirm 10 

tho r.l«e Cf 70 in J.-l- -d .nd Jt ion 

Ur..." Honw.V it i. rr. in oi^hl^.-on »Hlion« fivo 

thJbt thfl iialu"' of ■■ HnltwiiV prufiuiaf tW'tt roniMk*, tm.CcT 

hund«d thninHiial po^nd* » ^of’ thi* ,.ii™«di™ry rmpine, *tV f™ 

vbo« .re too 

i„ . cr«. or more proporiy. t ^ ih >“ ‘ '™ 

in * {^^1. Th- . -JI •" -b 

. Th. ytnr is not giv^n, hot U »n-t obviously ho 1,10. 
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LAURENCE LQCKHAltT— 


Mt Isftilinn ftt tho l>cgiiuHiig of June iRst with the object of begiiming 
bis osRipnign witb the Hiege of fiabylonia (liagbilad)J TlkC Turks 
had, however, received news of his intention, and luifl laid waste the 
whole country for tnany league around, trampling uiwn and cutting 
all the forage^ and in other j>aTte setting fire to all the h^jj dejHipiilating 
the districtis, and taking away the Persian troo|)M^ meaiia of suhaistcnoe, 
Seeing that the troo^is were suffering from a great laek of provisjons 
and at the eaine tune from the effects of the cxceaaivo heat of that 
climate, he (i.e. Nadir &hah)f in order not to lose his men, retired to 
Isfahan again, and fJaced his army in rest quartern- The same letters, 
which were written hy the Resident w'hom the Russian Court keeps at 
Isfahan, aay that the Shah himself will order the dbtribution of a 
large number of gold and fdlver inctiab, which he had taken from the 
Treasury of the Gre-at Mogul; among these are some which weigh 
aLx gold sequins. These medals will he dlHtribute<l by the generals 
and officers of his army nnd by the provincial governors of tliat 
kingdom, and he (Nadir Shah) will catise the same to he done by the 
foreign minkters (at his Court), requesting them to be good enough 
to deliver them in his name to their sovereigns. 

A nother kUer from Sl Priersbuiy, dnied the ^Mk Srp^eniber 

From the same Court of St. Petersburg it is stated in letters of 
the 9th September that a PersiEin Ambaasador * is already very near 
to the city of Astrakhan, and that he has a suite of 2,(XX) iiersons, 
consisting of servants and guards. As he has to obtain provisions for 
them at the coat of the Empress of Riisaia, to whom T^hm^^P 
Khan sent such a solemn emliassy, he wm asked how much he would 
requlro each day for the maintenance of his suite. He replied t 
70 pocwla* of lice, which are weights of 40 (Russian) pounds ; large 
{|uanttties of sugar and all other kiuds of provisions in the same 
proportion. This Minister brings with hint a present of enormous 
value for the Empress. He has been much delayed m muie. hy the 

^ [t i H iv jK^OLLFit for th\& HtateniL'nl, ai N^ir wiu at Hcirat in June, 1740, 

Acf<onitng to ^Urca Alabdi KhiVfi, Xndir diil nr>t go to either In 174^ or 1741. 

Le but | da not know on what authoHt^, Chet Niirdir, whEn AiaTtin^ 

front [^fahin (jh^) on liiii mareh tontrdft HukhSrA, purpo^'Iy Jiprefld the rumour iht-i 
be WAA geio^ la attack tbe Turks, in oodet to fUt the U;tlNi!f;9 oS their guard, 

* Ho win Khan by iiain^. The mi^Aton, which vroediaikatehedon the^.'lrd OctoW, 
ITSOt w'u arijdnaliir nndcr Sardar K.han Kirklu, bol he died betore it reached Astra¬ 
khan and wai succeeded hy l,lujULi]i KhAn^ 

■ Civrn in text ai which ii evidently a mjaiirint rur" pt^dm ", the Kuiunan 


PE voulton's 


‘24ri 


brf rtat. ol the rcb »i«l «» 

„„aee 1 ^ km, nee 

RubjecbJ floimsb, *' . . . iiiirtiqularly 

Ifetf/o,^} whom the Kuroi^an natU>.iB have m !«:» 

tolJof the Frcneh.». be eoo.l .»Msh to eomme,»n.te tto e^ 
Uon to theie »veMig.». » .ho. theo .«h.^« 

(/eeento) which c«n »»U^e ^ 

Tw -“it® “”* 

which they have clcalings. 

Mcrjrom Fans daisd l/te 2yti Octitber 

There Me letteen fteo. Ih-e "1 the ^ 

:? tt Con^itn. o. PWep^MU ^ P-Uh «. 

HelineM n letter wrUta. m ho "„,irL »i»l coirlhMi. 

;E;r,£‘'^=i£“;r'*- 

00.1 ..Imnietcring Ireelv the Mcmoent. to oH that hrofe . 

. MO... rap,. h. ~ "•" 

t* 1743* 
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By PToi«>^r A- 

the Kre*t nmas of materiftl nhseady collected to the ttiid) of 

1 fou-io.^t<, »wch I«.h .aai^».« 

^ve do oot find anv eonsidcTable Dumber of w^hat ““O' _ 

lily kinp of fa ">■ '* »' 

„.k„p;; .k.7, 

I .« .blc •» “'« "'; , .« Mill 11^8 then.. 

s Mlirratil - fa ----s I;^;: 

lioiiso’. »p.«t ““a “““ fa*"’ "'r“JlLfi869]rci»ilfaB- 
Ku one has any ctor notion now long , 

,.U n.™»y » «-.™ly t 

mention of his neme rouses the interest of aln _ y 

W further light on the of , 

cverv reason to think a historical chemeter-u^ ® 

'^7* I .1^1-^ Home years before tins Urn late F. \\ . urtz, 
^-isit to Lamu ” ^ i i^to the subject and eomo 

rnxriiom The-^ory ^r 

“r L.... ki. fau k. k»vy 

hand too often to forget it. on war against the 

""" tir‘?^riiiis7r«o«A*faB Sa> 8 tk, 

Portuguese, which, if correct, * tUp general consensus of opinion 

sixteenth or «event«^h^entury.^ 

aiipeared bi place him m ’ t ■ nmi n ileath bv Sultan Omar 

P... v.H«».y «,ld fa 

Other infonuation seems to fit lU best _ ^ 

Mis story, ns generally ^^‘‘''““eoK^ina some mythical elements; 

stands in Stcere’s coUection-cleady i, l,i. 

"t* «. tk, !««.•. fav.in,„kiii.y 
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AUCK U'HfiNBft— 


c?ccoj>t tn one |>aTtk-uhir Wdajwjh. This Inlief, occmmiig iii the fdk4oTe 
of all cuuutiiea (witncsia th« Ki]vi?-r bullet ivhkii killed Dundee at 
Killiecniiikicjp h couimon enough in Africa nt the pre^nt ck)% 
in Xyasaljiiid, could only be killed hy n sand bullet^*, and 
Chikumbu, a well-known character in the same eoiuitry about thirty 
yeara ago, had eharttis againat every possible mcauB of deaths aave 
“ a splinter of liainlxio 

The historical Liongo beloiigei] to a line of Persian chiefs — 
** Ajemt aadi rjftki Limtijor^Tahamni," said Sharif Aklalbh at Witu— 
who hehl the little prineirjaUty of Sliakap near the uioutb of the Taua* 
They are more fJ5peciii11y associated with the Ojci, the email river 
w'hose estuary {out of all pro portion to the at ream itself) iiovi' forms the 
outlet for the much larger Tana. On tliis estuary an? the ainall mmleni 
tow'us of Kau aiul Kipini—the latter ou the long sand^Kpit which ili\idea 
it from the ojjen »ca. Some distance away in an eiisterly or north¬ 
easterly direction are aome ruins, saitl to be those of the tow?n of 
fihata. 

I cannot do better than icprcKbice here a document supplied to me 
by the kindness of the late Mr. C. S. Eeddie, then Provincial 
Commissioner of Lainii. It only reached me in an Kiiglish translation 
the w'ork, [ conjecture, of his native clerk—which is so quaint that 1 
make no apology for reproducing it £t hieratlm — though 

I should naturally have preferred to ace the Swahili originid. (This 
was written by Mshahamc bin Kombo, who, I believe^ at ope time 
occupied some position in the (Tovernment serviced 

** History of Liongo Fumo^ who w’aa not a ruler, but his brotlierp 
Sliah Mringwari was the ruler. Their origin is Persian* they were 
brought by Haroun Alraschid to increase the power of Africa (? !)^ 
Thia was after Abdulmalik bin Marw'and Liongo was one of tlic 
descenJant[8] of the senior member [branch ?] of those who were 
brought to Africa, They were equal to Kiiig. When oue of them w'as 
chosen as a ruler, they used to call him a Bhah according to the 
custom of the Persian Kings. The year of the power of Liongo and his 
brother Shah llring^vari is not recorded, but it waa before the reign 
of the fifth Sultan of Pate^ called Sidtan Omar, Liongo was very brave 
and strong man^ and he was older than liis brother Shah Mriugw^ari, 
but he Liongo ditl not rulCr After I he death of their fath er Fumo 

* Artv^rdin;; to* Hi^iy o/irritti^n by Famji bin Ilamiimcl 
tlir firat efilciniMtfl tif I^pm Whl Otlt by AI>Jul Mnlik. 
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„h„s..k, 11. «.«»> til™ 

people. iMsenus. they were f«ml AVhen his 

Tbcinga niler, anU also becau.^ Ins loothet" « ^ 

hither, .hah 

to assassinate him . "hen A 8 , .n^ T first having 

coufcreuce of the was lofked up in a room, 

heen given wine to dnnk. After Ins am , ininressioii that lie 

ami his legs wba chaine<l, aiul he was 
will be killeil. L'ongn “ mesaag^ cotnpc^ J _ = ^ 

requesting her to make a brea.l an^ put a ^ 

him, accordingly his mother 1 ,^’tri,, to cut the 

.,„raimng a file was sent te him Imt^he ,, ^„t a 

leg-Lron by the peope ivi^ ' ^ perfectly awar^- 

Trr HiH s" '", 

play) for three tlays, ami on txp ^ j 

^Iringwari the King comp c _ I ^ ^ considered 

and the play was carried on for three days _ J J 

in those days a great play- ain pky 

royalties, ami poetic outside, began to 

■sy >« »■>*■ •■”«“ 

s:“ ^"k: Jt:;. cw.... .k« ..op. a»p«u 

,«ppllo. n «*»n tor Ibe »n Y:;!^ ' 

nitrthrr And (Apporentl^ nuMim ImlH dniwe " *"<1 " pl^y ■ 

* 1.0,. ■ dAme. ' S i S,K 5',*!.- (PP- 

Two ■■ tluligu It-n™ ^ rhlTlTitfwlneliuit. p. jii. ""*8 

aOSio ■(.'fount of thf Sfn-J" ^vrn in^ _ tniditlgn. And will tir ijlvrM l»ter. 

Kiomnao W« oonitjed h" te™ i|,«t KiowiliAni is '* lwlw»en SjhaltA ■nd 

MlufaAmiulL Kijumo tnlU mo H'«t 

Kiyunan *'. »"'! ‘t* hnr^^ar ‘‘TonoWI hood of 

' ITKLiAlty enllftl (:»iia--« 1 «f J tlimpl-ated during one of iho 

tbr Ta™ doltn. Thrre (... - 1-^^" '"i V l/n^mrCtTV UlJ*d. moitod l-y ''j" 
„„„y oh.ng« in ih. eourm of Pukomo tyAditlmi 

Biihitro, n*TPa 10 oommomorato Ih day^n esploU rrtAle«l 

tA huiCHOe omo from to I’*™ " niajptyn ■« A« "" "Sf""* 

to illimtlAlellil PKOOlSo *1*0 ■M«l ■lmiglli-"i mi»n» JK'Jf" 

uty the VV«ipi>linH>':»' 


ALTC-K IVKRNEH— 


2 ijn 

that they could not recapture him, they tuaclc a xhf\uri with hiit son,* 
da liioiigo Would not trust to any one else except his own son w'ho one 
day met * liia father uleeping and with a mil poketl his Father's belly 
and he died then the son of Liongo carried the body to Shah Mringwari 
W'ho hurried (ate) him. 

" After this the Sultan Omar of Pule catue and ruined their country 
and the places called Wangwana wa Mashah and Pa .tlwana, the latter 
place was named after the name of the ruler, who w'aa a woman, and 
she was very clover. W'lien the people of Pate entered into the towTi 
she set fire to the gunpowder wliich was inside Jier house. The place 
Pa Mwana issituatetl between Tenewi and Ziwa Yu[u] in the mainland. 

" Written by Msham bin Kombo, 13tli December, 1912." 

This somewhat bald account entirely omits the mythical element 
above alluded to, and also an incident which seems to be a favourite, 
as it is also contmemorated in Pokomo folk-lore. Steere^a version places 
it after his escape from prison. His enemies " sent crafty men and told 
them,' Go and make him your friend, so as to kill him 1 ’ ” The friendly 
overtures consisted in proposing a explained by Kmpf as 

"a banquet among friends given according to agreement by turns”, 
and usually held at the end of the dry season just before the mins— 
probably because this is a time of scarcity and people find it 
advantageous to pool their provisions. He objected on the ground 
of insuCldcnt means, whereupon they suggested that the banquet 
should consist’ of —the fruit of the duiji-palm, a common, 

though not very satisfactory resource in time of tamiiie. Each of the 
l^este in his turn cUmbed a palm—no very great feat*—and tlirew 
dowm the fruit for the rest; the plan being to shoot Liongo in the 
tree when it came to his turn to cbmb. But he defeated them by 
bringing his share of down with skilfully aimed artow^s. 

The legend further odds that, when Liongo had got his death-wound 

* Hii eifltcr'i mn, in fitcTro's vwRlon f H flOiKrt i^Enlicn ACCurdin^ (d Bantu 

tfsen vhtn the ro*irijirtkal <ff kitiidiip tiAii Ikpii dituavd, A ttMP orthi* ifjTit™ 

■U^iv«s in tliE fuel tbit liwiAhilJ hoE ft diirtLnDt upnl (mjduiM) ftif thp maternal uj^h, 
Whilif tlifl fAthtr a brathErt ftttteimply dd^r " vt " ratht-r " {baha mlnbmr, 

baba ftcconUn^ to ftcniority, 

■ A coDiinaia mintrftiujfttion of inlfiK vhirrh rtally Bnd cninff upKna " - 

the rcidprocft! fufm, JfuljTnop ii tbp rqiijvftlpnt of mi*3: ”, 

* Tha Pokomo t mdition, •» r«Mrd*J by Wilrti, *Tw> ritcii inutnuM. hot f cannot 
bolp WMldnrins if Ihii li not «, miitakc for mwAo/n—t lio boraMao pitm^hc fruit 
^ which, mtoil to-iluy by womrn and chitdrvn (bul diipised by men, iinitw in time of 
Ismuip), formerly made into Intoxicmting drink by the Wapokcnnn. Thii tree 
would imlMd require a tUrin^ tlimbcr to ptuck iti frail otid a inifhtv hoiramtl to 
^Rtul it duft'n,. 
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{utftbbfid ill the uaiel with the “ copper neeille ”, which wna the only 
weapon with power to harm iuni), he took his Ikiw and arrowT. and 
went ont of the city gnte, and, his strength failing, sank down on one 
knee, stiU holding ilia bow, and so died, faring towards the well at 
which the townspeople drew their water. Seeing him there, and not 
knowing that he waa dead, none dared to go near the well, till, at last, 
tormented witli thirst, they induced his mother to “ go and speak 
to your aon, that lie may go away”. " And she went and .. - took hold 
of him to soothe him with songs [kmniuMza hra nffiwho). and he 
fell down. And his motlier wept; she knew her son was dead.” 

His grave, said Steers’s informant, who was probably vague about 
the toiiography of the story, “ is to be seen at Ozi to this day." 

Ozi of course, Is not a town, but the river at the mouth of which 
Kipini'is situated. Being at Kiplni m August, 191*2, J inquired about 
Liongo Fumo*8 grave and wag infomicil that it was “ on Tost’s 
ahsmba ” Bwana Tost,” it appeared, was a German, who, several 
years before {as nearly as I can gather in ti.e later nineties), had owned 
an estate a short distance fnim the town. It proved so far from a 
pa>iiig Hpcciilation that he becamo bankrupt and hail to return to 
Kirrope with his family. Hia house was still standing—a cunooa, rather 
mthetic Btnictum, like a dream of the German romantie period 
(“ I fast [fw dtts Schloss setfheii carried out in stone and plaster 

with floriated arcliea nod walls colour-washed in blue and yellow 


by InclLflii rnasons. 

Having hireil a donkey at Kipini. with the owner and one or two 
volunteers to guide me, I made my way to the shtituba, which was 
then occupied by a British concern engaged in the planting of rubber 
and cotton, ’rt'e found two native lalxuirers at work, who willingly laid 
down their hoes in order to point out the site of Liongo'a gmve. There 
was nothing to mark it, unless a alight rise in the ground-roughly 
thirty iiacea in length from ea-st to west—could be described as a sort 
of barrow, The Isbonrem said that a former proprietor had removed 
an Lnacribed stone, seven hundrinl years old. (This was confirmed, 
quite independently, some months later, by Sharif Abdalkb, at WitU, 
who said that Bwana Toat had shown Mm the atone, and he, Abtlallah 
the inscription.) The then District ('ommissioner of Kipim, 
Mr G X Crisford, said he knew oothing of thm, tliongh he had once 
Rtoniied Mr Tost from making excnvatioiis on the siM.t, The soil had 
certainly been diHturl>cd on one side of the moniid-which not 
cultivated, but bad evidently been covered with scrub, the 
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atiinifm of Htiial] still remaining—but whetlu^r this Wiis clue to 
the exca^Titions in question, it is im|K^t]}le to eay. 1 Siave never been 
able to ascertain whether the stone at last found lU way to some 
museum in Europe. 

Some ilistance from this w'as n (lepresaion in the j^ound, overgrown 
with hushes, which the hifxiurers—who were evidently well ncquaintetl 
with the legend—declared was the well froin which the Shnka iseople 
used to draw their water. Tliey also pointed out the si>ot, in a. line 
bctw'een the grave ami the well, W'herc Liongu knelt, liow' In hand, wliun 
the death pains came upon him. 

It docR not seem lihely that this was information niamifactiircd on 
the spot, for the benefit of tourists; the iiir|uirics of “ Ilwanii Wiittz",’ 
over twenty years before (and (atssiblyof stray Mtiroijcanattiin.e) could 
hardly have residted in turning *' Toflt’s shamija’* into a show place. 
iVnd I am, on the whole, inclined to think there may be something 
in the story of the inscribed stone, though there is probably' now 
no hope of its recovery. 

A abort walk from the plantation brought me to some mins, almost 
bidden in the bush—a mosque and some houses, one of which b said 
to have been Congo's own. This k the place known oa /firo Iffiiijirawti 
MW Mashak, The two men w ho liad so far acted as guides declined to 
come any farther, sating that the ruins were haunted by ghosta 
(ifwtMirt). A little Giryanm boy, who had come with me from Kipini, 
told me he had heard that once upon a lime there w'ere many great 
builflings here ami many cattle and goals, but “ Mweiiyiezi Miiungu 
destroyed the toivii because of the wicked pride and extravagance 
of the people who took to washing their babies in milk—in short, 
a similar legeud to that rcfeiretl to in Knipf» Z>icfi‘onar//j s.v. Un/ftitna, 
where it is stated that wliat is now Formosa flay was believed to have 
been a flourishing country, swallowed up by the sea for the sins of itn 
inhabitants. Later on, at Witu, f heard of a queen, Jlwana ^ttama, 
in whose time millet (Mitamw) was so abundant that she would not have 
it beaten out on mats (os is the usual custom), but on the bare ground 
to show how much she could afford to waste. She may be the same as 
the queen mentioned in the Lamn document, which gives a different 
account of her end and does not represent it as a Disnue judgment. 

The people on the spot insisted that these mins were not Shaka, 

* J^lty knovra n, “ Bwon. MuaUaiii " aiul mrnh bv (hp I'nkoinii, 

whoBc womffl r<H»irtiiml. on receiving Chc nnwit nr hi* 4 fit tic iliVfit;, mill known 
mud lUllg in JUlS^ 
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but that the real Shakfl tfrs some niilc^ ftway to the tiorth-cnatwaid, 
whither accordingly we proceeded, and after crossing altcniate atrctches 
of bush and cultivatcil ground found a roofless mosque and a number of 
houses nil built of the lotal rural rocl; and presenting, on ft superficial 
^^en , no remarkable features, There was no tim^cven had I been 
otherwise competent-to make a detailed examination ; and I am not 

aware than any has been attempted since. 

On a second ™it to Kipini, I inquired for a woman named Chatha 
biiiti Wakaimu, who had been mentioned to me as knowing the 
Bonga about Liongo. She was found without difficulty, and with a 
companion sang a version (very corrupt, acconling to Mate hm 
Uisharo, of whom more presently) of the ballad printed on p, 440 of 
the Strahili Take. They Hecm to liavc mixer! it up with a fragment 
of another song about Liongo's march to Gana, which I afterwards 
hearxl, in a probably mutilated and scarcely intelligible form, at Witm 
Here it is, as sung by the two women. The name of the maul- 
Bcrvant, not given by Steere, is prefien ed in their version and also in 

the local variants 

Liofi^tK (ffif) mpiu, endtipo Gana 
Xtfaa flumi, lioiw/pre J'uino . . , 

Kijahiti Saitdit, nakulmna 
liuyatnmika ntatumo t/aHffU 
Nenda Aura wwiiiiri, inniuHinduV? 

Afanye vkkale butulmrosa, 

Na ndani ya nikate atie tupn, 
iVinof« pinga sartgtt zih mayuitni. 


“ Liongo Fumo, wiicn he went to Gana, 

Take with me, Liongo homo , , , 

Handmaid Soada, I send thee, 

(Tlioii bast not yet obeyed my words) ^ 

Go to my mother and tell her 
To make me a loaf of bran. 

And inside the loaf let her put a file 

That I may cut through my fetters which are on my feet. , 


I Or twnwibly Ihe FMrn« dhoiilil In; ih'i* t 

“ Thou hil*t not yrt (ten n] finpj s (H'i» thw off) iny nvrtin; , 

ill -islh Ha-. »ia hy on-l » lu ho * me™ 

D™»nie.WOpd : bul Iho SulUui ^ WUu (Iho l.lc OmEr Irtn Ifaim-I). who ™ p^nt. 

it Mon uid for b™n the hoBi, of oder l^i^il«- 

in SiuihaT JSwihlll itwcAai-Au. thci wnoioMd in Sl«re. though Marlon ■ Dirtionary 

givn waBt" or . 
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A rough metrical rendering (omitting the irrelevant opening lines) 
niiglit run an follows :— 

" Handiiiaid Siiadn, hence 1 aenil thee ! 

List my words, and sjieed mny they lend thee ! 

Go to my mother, bid her bake 
With chafl and bran a mighty take— 

Chaff and bran, the gunrria to beguile, 

And in the cake let her hide a file, 

That the fetters I from my feet may break." 

The aecoml woman added tliree lines which am sufficiently olvtctire 
and need not be given hem, as they wem rejected both by Muhamadi 
Kijumu and Mw?e bin Bisham, who thought that the singer had 
probably made them up on the spot. 

This Mzee bln Bisharo (’1 Amui] was a blind man, met stubscrjuentlv 
at Witu, where I apent a few days in I>ecembcr, 1912. He belonged to 
the Bajun tribe (" ^^’agunya ” or « Watikuu ") who live on the coast 
between the Lainu Archljrehigo and the Julia River, and his recitations 
were to some extent coloured by his pecubar dialect, which substitutes, 
e.g. the sound usually written ch for " cerebral / ” and ih (fi), dh (6) for t 
and z reaiiectively. Beside-s his version of the above ballad, to be 
given presently, he recited, from a prodigiously storwl memory, a 
number of stanzas ascribed to Liongo, which 1 wrote down from hia 
dictation. Some of these I afterwards recognized as very much 
comipterl rcminiiicenecs of the Mttshairi tjtt Liotwp printed by Steere— 
others, 1 feel sure, have never been in print before. 

Two poems generally attributed to the hero and circulating in 
_31S. at Laniu, are those beginning ;— 

PijYani pasu pembe. y« jbmai, frwwcAa mliUmi, ao Mwana Xinga 
and 

AHko katm hanui, utcakuaanjfe. unaai, intu hda ahfariii, harna 
azahmngia, 

copies of which have been obtained by more than one Euro^jean. 

Mzee redted the Liongo ballad as follows;— 

Kijaiazi Saada, mktiehuma [-/uhio], hitjatumika, 

Katnwtmbde mamt tit mjittga haifalmka 

Ilafamji [afant/e ?] mkate, pede kachi [A-ofi J tupa kawvka. 

Kakelesa pingti, Matutakozi (?) yalatmiikn, 

Katala dart IMI tnakuia kijanKtitka 
Kamfia mui’nt WiWriita 
Cha fAirvjno ngoka, irnu we 
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The dmlcet, ns v^ill be aeeu, h not oonfliatent throughout, e.g. 

.nd in thn fir,t linn, nnd ,hn ™™t.on bnt^n 

.„d -jn- in the .i-nn n.»n n-W„ rte “ not yn. .»« » n^ T^n 
S„. tU«n Un.n norrn.pond (n i. h nnijn portent vnnnhnn,) to tote . 
vrmion, th. rent von-nonrddoinbly nnd nm posoibly tor.a,.t. ! trnnslaK 

“ “'tlfdlirtnri tend to. to nrt no. ye. to ■ ,o. to. 
no. yn, *te,d ■); ..U my moth., (tong), be « » ntmlteon. he tanrt 

y. w. iTyi: 

the town nnd .lip thmogh (i) like . yonng ennke. nnd »hy -to 
Resides M=^ee. 1 had an iniiH>rtout soiiiee of information m Shan 
\b<liillah bin Muhammad bin Ahmad biu Abdul bm Da^e^h 

bh^ Ridaiih a Pate mao by birth, but the gvand^n of so 

from IWte. He it ««" "'■o "»■'‘'‘"'gTs to^e 

“ Bwana Tost"," fourteen yearn ago —i.e. in or about 1898. g 

the name of Liougo's brother as Daudi Mhngali (or 

said that “Shako mmained till destroyed, .fx!rhan' 

Rwana Tamil, otheni'ise Mohammad bin Abubakar iK a , 

*' reittficd aucceflsfuUv as a friend of the Portuguese, and died tn loTO, 
this does not help to clear up the cbronologi^Uueation. 
taitied, in opposition to the Kipini people, that the rums I had first 
Been were the real Shaka-and that those ahomi me os Sbaka were 
really called Mwaiia-mtama, after the queen already mentioned. Both 
towns were destroyed by Bwana Tamu, and the inhabitants fled to the 
bush and hid there so auccesafiflly that for seven yearn no one knew 
where they wete (iraiw ftafrtina Anhan inidia soAoa). After that unc 
they built the present town of Kan on the Old. But this is scarcely 

pertinent to the story of Liongo. 

■ hik* for whirl, hi. Zaa.ib«r iafcnia.nl give, iho oqu.^lcnl 

•“rrrX,l»rtSMS;:b. i. - -on,te te.«... ^ 

i T. Jcrtd .. .b««, or, by .n obropt ch.cfi* h^!y 
liccrire, to a. Iho thinl person, nnd o. ftMin^ L.^ * 

^aitt But. B5 BlrMay Btalm! , Ihc li M» srs very li tolr = oTfujrt, .IfamMiKi i^bly 

PB^Ln'l. l«i. “ child of .n oBjlc, - an cpilhot 

ift hi. (St^oTC, p. 45ft). F(ff teof.te I ha« ito """ 

mato nolhiag »ii.farlcry of cither. Ufririto U not lo th=i d.ct.o«.nca^pcrtop^ 

indeed probobly, it .hould to finnhi, " Ehdo - .otlmlod waa 

A critical cditinti uf the J/ftito.n, for which thr» MS*. haVO b«n collated, wu 
recently pnbli.hcd by P«f«»r Mcinhof, in tto fitr .Bintf^torracA^pmcAr-, 

4 (DDc«cnbPT, IPSsl), 
voi„ IV. PAB.T rr. 









DEUX RESIDENTS MONGOLS EN CHINE ET EN ASIE 
CENT RALE, HE TCIIINKKIZ KHAGHAN A KHOVIMLAI 

Put E. PuJCRer 

L E j?rund homme <le3 comTnencemcnta de k dTHiistie mohgole 

flit tin pensonnfi^ ^iijgttiatu|iiti aaquel liis Cliinols donn&nt. le 
!iom All i\K 3® # Yuloutchliou Thsai ^» ka chroniquess dn C^k^te 
EmpiTe raconteiit qu'il ^tait de k mce dya Tatars Khltan^ et qa'il 
H|>parteiitiit 4 la famille imi>^*rsuk d^ Lko JaqueUc avait dfrposiMkl^^ 

par lea Tatars Kin, ka Altan Khagaitt uiixqaek Tclunkkk fit unc gtierte 
BJini& meici pour sknipurcr dc leura possessioiu? dii Xofd de la Cbine^ 

C« fut m ranii^ 1215 quc Yalontchhou Tliaai ontra au iierv ic« du 
Conqu^raiit; 6ea taknU adminkiratifa, liia \saute vakur morale, coat- 
pktement inconnufi an geia tribus mongolea, ^tonncreiit lea 
barbiirt^s ; ik lui attiremdt la faveur et la confianee de Temoutohiii, 
doTit il Silt d^jouer ka projeta inhuiaaina.^ Ce fut cc Mandcboii, ^lev^ 
daua Fadjni ration dcs ritea du O^sl^t-c Empire, qidemp^ha Tcliinkkiz 
Kliaghan de donner aulte ati fksacin monstrueux qui lui travorsa 
Ikiiprit de faire maeM^crer tont« la population chiuoise pour n'avoiT 
point la peine de la gouvemer et dc poun-oir h sea besoins ; co fut 
lui qui fit comprendre au Couqu^rantguTin vftste doiuaino nesegouverue 
paa eomme un clan tongbouje, et qui osa liii conseilkr de confotiuer 
sa couduite aux prSoeptea de CouluciuSj lequel avait ^rit: “ Certes^ ii 
faut bien ee dire que le mondep si Von peut skn emparcr aur k dos d^un 
cheval, U eat impossible de le gouvenier en restant aur sa aelle/" * 
Yaloutchbou Thsai devLut k conaeiUer iDtiine et k favori de 
VEcupcrcur jaunt^ qui k no mma sou ex^cuteur tcatamentairc ; Ogotai, 
dont il avait fa%™s§ Velection, lui t^moigna b meme faveur que son 
p&re, et il lui laiaaa toute liberty de gouvenier aea etats k sa guise; 
il lui confia Vadniiniatration fijianci^ dc tout k pays qui avail forint 
la monatehie dea Kin (V2^), et sa gestiou fut k ce point teureuse que, 
Vanu^ auivautc (12S1), il lui reniettait k grand sceaii^ en lui coukrant 
Vadminiatration geikialo dc sea domainea irup^riaux. I/s tout- 
[luiasant ministre inapira au nouveau Bonvetaia toutea lea mesurea 
politiqiies et adminiatrativea qui pemiirent k k dynastie mongok 


*■ £n pnmnnrSj.tifin Tulguirf- st moderno Yf-■liu-tcbhop YhmL 
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(k vhrre et ik subsistcT.^ et* si Von rn croit I'uutorit^ de& historiensde 
la Haij, LI mounit en 1243, immediateni^jnt aprfts Ogolm. tout 

au dtbut de b Hingulkfe r^gcucc de Tuumkiiifi Kliatoun, eonime 
kI Cette prfiscesse avait ^juc b qiie k Khitan pacilaLt 

k la uifmoire de isea maitreH ne put ikvcnir un obstacle mvLucibk aui 
detaeins -qublk tiourriFsait* 

\a^s chroaiques i>en<^uies rupiMirteiit qtie loDtque Tclunkki^ Khiipban 
eiit CDiiqtiis ct d^vast^ la TrauJ^^ciane^ dqiit les deiijc capitales > 6^1 eat 
Boukham et fbmarkand, il confiu k gouvememeut de ces vastcss 
contr^es^ avec la misKion de teles'cr kiira niiriea, au tres grand ministre 
Yalvvatcli^ et & mn fUa^ Maabiid Beg^ : ee fut en eette qiinlit^^ qne 
Yalwatch ae vit tuck i rinsurrectton de ^Lilimoud TarabL et aiiJt 
aventiiiea 6tniiigea qui b signakrcnt,* 

Le« Mongok, au commerLec'dicnt dii rcgjie d^OgotaTt tmit^rent Je 
Khitalf la Chlae du Xord, rempire <ka Altau Khaghau, k i^iyanma 
des Kin, aveela menie krooitfi ; quantl leinays fut entiferement d^vest^ 
Fuiecag^ k fond:, Ogotal s'en retourna, gai et content, 4 Karakoroiim, 
ea rapitalep tandw qu’U envoy ait armces eontre la Chine du Sud, 

pour la niettre dans k meme dtat que aes pro\inpeft septentrionalea; ee 
fut akrs qu'il latsaa *A?iz Yal watch da us lea contr^^ea du Xotd en la 
quality de vk^e-roi.'* 

Kasliid ad-Din, dans aa TaTikh-i inotibarah-i Gh&^int^ raconte 
qu'Ogotai nomxiia le aahib i^Eahruoud Yal watch r^ident iiiongol 
dans toutej^ Ics provinces du fCliitak c*eat-i-dLre qull ioi coiif^m k 
gouvettiemctit detont k Xotil de k Chine^eiimenic temps qu'il confialt 
IbdininiatmtLon de tout k pays qui comprcnait Beah-lkligh et 
Kara-Xhotelio, qui fomiflit Vancien royaiiinc dea Oufgbours^ Kliotaiu 
Kaalighar^ Almaligb, Kayaligbp Samarkand et Boukham, jusqubux 
rives du Djaihoun, de l^OxuSpC'est-A^lire tout kroyaiinve deTrbaghatai,^ 

^ Yalout^hhou Thmi, en 122^^ p<-t«iiuliL n d'lJUlitupr Jd I^Arii mon^ol, 

■TGQ non ftlqueltfl, jiriiiulBiljaii dia riteii Uu Celnte Enijiir? ; tiy futhli qiii , c<nafonui^ 
pitnt k k cluiifiLBe, «*t rofitrc tcnit« Iw itUtca diai 

nsKil le pouvoir dts mllitAirrs, c^n nifrno elAbli«ait I'Meictle d'liii budget j 

ce tut |ui qui, en l!£3U, obthit tip Mtn ttonvrraiin que I'en divkat eantrv^^ qni Hvaiput 
cte ii^miirht«i k k clomLiiatSon dp* Allan Khafiihan en tUx pfOrinr™* cn;gij| 3 *^s 
■uiTant Ice dugtnce ib<imini«lnilifi ihi { V-Intp KmpLre, ct d'apf^ In idM* dc« Chino'p, 

" "Ak nd-Din 'AtH MnUk al-Djtpan'nitii,dditiciin do ?k|i»b*mniHd 
IbnVAbd nlAV'alilkab aSrKaEwini. tome L 

■ Ibid.. StictilO, 

* IbLd.^pSige If^. 

* I'khticin de* Gibb Truatcce. tckme tl, |Hgeft as et SO. 

* L"a pAnogc ceb*t] luf pai Tchinkkiz Khitifhan Cti k^our do k! igufde Tcliaglul aj 
i>t«lld*i( de Xm-X-histeliD, *iir la tromicro du €olcito >lin.pir«,AUX tiTrf* do 

#iu Ih nuTcbm du pluin gmnd lr«h ; hinia, iknii ]'os|vht doTcbbikkiz, qni Fut rolul 
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a Mas'oud Beg. fils de Yal^atch, 1® conti^ s'fetendent depiiis k 
Khorasan juaqa aux tranti&fes de reinpirc grec et au Diar Bakr. 

cW-A^iire toute la Perse, i IW KeurgiieiiE. 

Tourakina Klsatouii. aprfe b mort d'Ogotal, cm cours de I interr&giia 
mii comnieii^a i sooner k glaa de I’enipire mongol. s'empi^ de 
r^voquer Ya!watch de sch kflutes foEctiotis, et die confia la vice- 
royaiit^ de U Chine i im Miisulman. nonimt ‘Al^ fll-Bahraaa"; 
illa-oud Beg fut envelopt>^! darns la diagreccqiii fiappaitson pere, mais 
Kouvout soil av^fiieroent, s'emprefisa de lea i^tablir dans leura 
dignit^a. Ce prince et, aprfea lui.Margou Khagban, conserv^xent toate 
Ipur cQiifionce i cea liotaraea qai fureat les verltablea adnimiattateuia 
de tout rOrient, jiasqubu join oh la monarchic, a^-ec rdectSou da 
khagliaa KhoubiUi, avec I’ind^pendaace des gouvcTneiirs de I Inn, 
avec rmsubordination et reeprit demoaiaqiic dea princes du 
Tchaghatat, oomraenca h sc dialoqucr, et & coiirii k 6A mine.* 


d OkoIaI, de K^iyouk. M*ng™, de ccito telle jit 

t,n,pa«l devAHt ftre pat na ™ideal qi.i reItvAU dir«t™eai d« Hh^h.a 

Cr* tiareut ti darircnl ll.rujca : il «t 

nut Br« ful ledtraitr ii Ik courdel OulDujj tJ, qu aprti bi toniffc^A 

b lutle dt ln>-Al. tt ^mi mttti qut l» dn Tth.gh.Ut mmt tcnlw !« 

rmptreu™ de KhAnUligh, tt tontrr Itnr. tw pfmet. dt 

l.«!™ivit. iinpl.f.hLt et trinnaelle. el. *liri>.d™ viei™lud« enne aOlnhre, .tie W ttr- 
miw PAT 1 A«.rrie*.mtdt d« 1. TtT*. .U defltrnd.nl d un mnue dn pnl.ifl dn rH .b 

Ttl»Xt.T,.l t.al ctqncTtm^r-lr-Bnilcu. .it prf^TiltHT d une«inbUhl. 

«i|rine. .t P*T i'indd|«nd.nte d. I. Chine, qoi H expert d ufl ninnde qu. . en Albul * 

l. dint ., POUT i*en n-Kwmer il «« dt*tiivf« iraditumncUa et Jecubire. ™ 
nbiftiT du flucfcaeur de Tthinicldi d™n.tl .iP*l i ^[ilhnl^™il Y.lw.trh et i Mm omt 
(ice un pouvoirabwln, une .ut.KtU fl.ne .ppel, mir b Chine rt eur loule I Aeie Ctiitmle, 
Ic !.h.Rh 4 Vn « fiflere.nt I'.dminietTation de I. * ViviJrte uriKinellu . le I*v^ d“ 
MnnidA L« tnulrfe. ir-niwtti«. k 1 Oceident du Djuibnun, tbne ce eyet^me. f^nt 
oonTentiw t«T deft genfuus d'.rm^. jnsiu rtu joui ui I. ptmee Houlefipn, pM oed™ 

in™™uivie. r«ironnf.nen. AU. volc^t^ede TchinVkit. 

m. eid«lt,d«.e IfiapTe by^Utin, et d.n. lee rontree. ™.nn«* eu «e^ 
lUmlunk.. Cre futVetinA. de reeidertt d.ne l» p.yis cnnqme per I. ThAlTrtU d« 
Ymn dreinAlent k reu. qui en itbrnt ia™tiH nne aOlunU 

„u.me It nAmiefltnllc qnr letni»Teu, de R-e-i. enVOyAit en r*?' U ” 
nlenipoti nli.ire, en SiWrit. OU *n C:.ntA», tie releTAit qne de 1 * eonrontte . ll n .¥Ht 
aucun enmpte k rrud.^ *U* hureAU. de Karakcmnm et k leura 

1 ■* II . nvait d.l«ee teml^lk, dit PinnnAttH, d.l» ie p.*. 1SJ9. nne 

f^nnie. aommee h'atinU Kh.lonn, qdi .. metait dca *IT.ir« dn gpuerenemeat; oil. 

onvoi'a'AI>dAl.RahnLand.ty.|eKhlt*l.kl.pl.«de\.l™teb. 

t Knnyoflk fut k peine munt^ aur Is tribe quM tit nJOHre k luort Ie 
■ ^bd al-K.bm.n. et Wit b R^flidrtle. a YaUaleh ; d ret ™ifl«j|btable. q^qn. 
1'hi.lnlre n en di» rien, que IW»v.it i^e rtvoqud TunT-kin.. «, ^.d 

..l.Din dit data «m hietoim. quo Knuynuk dnnna le funToraeu,^^ 

Kbital an Mibib YeJ^.tch ; In Turkrttan. e'rtl-k-dire lAe.e Cenlrtle el la TnHU- 
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II eat impcK^ibk de s^jiarcr le tr^a gmiul stahib, galiib etant 

Ic titrc adDiinb^tratt'QTs L-ivilSj Mahinoud,, on *Anz Valwatch, 
auquuL La conbaiice doa khaghami danim \e gDuveirtemeiit dea cohtr<^.& 
orientoles de la monarchic mongole, la touted puissance dansle C^lesto 
Empirep du Yabntchliou Tbsaj, auque] le prince qui succ4^1a k Tcmout- 
chin remit le aoin de 1'administration de immeiised duiiminea. 

Lc Ymn-shi, h chronique impcriale chinoisc, prftcnd \mn f[ue 
Yaloutclihon TlisaT niouiut inm^djAtcTncnt a pres lc fils de TcbinkkiK, 
cn ri-lS, tandis qiie L'histoLre |)crsjanc affirme qne ce person luige 
^talt dument en vie nu cciiira de rannfe huit ana pins tard^ 

ct qn'il nc se reganlait point comme asaex Qg6 pour ae rctircr dcs nfFaires 
publiques et prendre sa rctmite. 

Cesdeux assertions sont antinoniiques, irrMuctlbles, inconcilisbies ; 
[| est LnuiLle de clietebet k r^udre un prublj^me dont Tenoned cjijntient 
nne inesnetitude; je n'li^slte |Kiiiiit ^ admettre la veraion d* 'Ala 
ad4>in ^Ata Malik Ed'DjonwainiT qui n adoptie par Rashiil ad-Din, 
contre Ics prttcntioiia du Fiiran-ifAi'; la rwiaction de La chrotiique 
cbinoise a 6t^ men^ avee une rspiilitfi invrai-semblable, qui eii fait 
la plus tn^diocre dcs vingt-quatre histoires dynastiques, tandis qije 
Djouwami v6cut- lea ^v^iiements qu'il raconte^ tandbt qii'il fut lo 
contemporain de Yalwatcb et de ILas'oud Beg, A tel point qu’il est 
inv|KM^ib1e que, dans sea voyages en jVsic Centrale, rauteur du 
lyjifiatufousjta n"ait pas renseignfi d'ltnc niatiicte absolnnicnt 
certoinc sur ridentit^ table des deux hommes erttat auxquds la 
confianee itnp^™le avail remis la souverainetc de toutc I'Asie 
oritiitide.^ 

cxiAne, iitHqu'h I'Oxae, Ik lYniLr ^lan'DiJ^ Ifefl ; I' ' I mk, TArjirlwldj nn. 

h. ri-mir AfRhoim Aptui Cm h anti prH, 1^? rMidcnt do Per-w, 

ihkjm AQii lc utAtUl 4 rHi^C'li« 1 sd'OswtttT; die* rcndaLmt k Va|qiAliih 

Et k Mnj^nud lEiirtf dnna Im. fannc mcme uu e<Mm Icuf avAicnt e 

Ii*r lc vuizt^’^mr il« CcmqLu-rAia da Mutclc; \Alft act- Din 'Atjt Malik, dutii lo fVjVAaa- 
nuiL. *upp. pEreati liUa, folia 143 vErW.dit nariiirl Irmrtlf qu* ^ cfKTifla 

tcuN |« 4kL cummcnremnit du ctnquii'me elinui. dr* htm de rOxOtc, |U 9 qu'au 

point ic plu» CXtrctnpdp c* rUmat^ au iri* ^nkrul mlitH (jid^i7>-r YaWitrh : 

In TmnHxinDG, Id TLirkcatauH Dlrnn lo payt di-* Oal^hoara, KaDti^lmr, 

lijatid. KliwnriEni, Fnrjllinui. k >[iu^uud Itpp/' ee que Kaiihid ad-IUn rfpete {M. dew 
Oihb TrifcStefti, 30&J. fn liisaDt qu'au dfcbul do iya iLmgea confia lu 

gOliVCmrinrnt dc EiiutM Im uritnlaW nu nabib ^Inhrtio^id Ynlwatch ; le 

TurknUn, la TraxiMixlanoF lo P«>^ tte* OuTj^hcHini+ I* Farpbaiia, lc KhwariKni, k 
Mfu'eud 

ML (nt ixiacbniiwibto qne DjuiiwiiEru ail fait virre ValWAtrh k une i^poque k IhhiudIIc 
il ttait mertp Wi qa'SI fM? tmt ircmpe aur Im llrnw H k dcj^dc parent^ qui uniimilcnt 
Valwatch et ^Tae'md Ic i^ikan^luAa n’tet paa una ?UBVru LiTTcequE. ex^eut^ 
k UUupj de fLckee el de depeuilJcnieii!*^ daiu IraqnelA priaTcnt oe pltaacr de iitlguli^rea 
EfrecirH* dealt tuial tUi Itrt. p*«t w periftei. aUTlH la moindre trace; ii il'«t pa* an ciui.Tiia« 
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Par ttins fob, 'Ala ad-l>in accompngna r^mtr Arghoun flan* Iw 
voyagw P^iuWca fjue Ic rfeidcnt dut faire I'l Kamkoraum, «oit jwur 
tniitar ilcs affaires tie son gouvernt'inent. soit pour sc disculpet ties 
infamies lanc4ea contre lot par aes flnltimniatewTs : 
se rendit en Asie CVMitiale au coups des annfes 1246 1217, smut le rSgne 
de Koiiyoulf; en 1249-1250. aprea la mort do « prince, durant 1ft 
repciice d'OughoidglwTiiiish Khatoim; en 1251-1252, qnand I emir 
pnrtit poor asaister Ik rfclection da nouvel empcreur et k I’mtroiiisation 
de Mangou KItaglian, alors qu'il arriva tres en retard. apK* avoir 
perdu beaucoup de tem{)a ear la route, quftud tout le monde fut rcntri 
cbez 8oi. ce qui n’afiangca pas sea affaires, 

Ce fut aucotire de son second voyage, en 1219-1250, qu' 'Akad-Um 
iwissa avee son mailre pitr 1 a eapitulc dii prince du Tehaghatai, Vkon- 
Tliangou, auquel Aigkoiin le prisenta; d cat impossible qiw JIas'oud 
Beg, r&sident mongol & k c«ur de rOulongh Ef, n ait [>as assists, pour 
tetulre comptc au Troue de aes pferip^tiea. k k vkite que le rMdeut de 
Perec faisait & son souverain; que id Ton veut admettre qu un tel 
usage nc fut pas aui%i k cette ilate du moyen age, on sera bien forcfe de 
Tcconnaitre que les conveoancea lea plus feknientairea x’oiikient qu 
Arghoun alia I rend re uiic visitc officielle. de courtobic pour le moins, 
k son collogue ct co&frtre, et qu'ilsc fit accompagner jusqu’i k lK>rte 
par eon secretaire, Dans lea deux cas, ‘Ala ad-Din ne (Xtuvait ae 
tromiier «ur I’ideatit^ du resident mongol & k cour du royaumt de 
Tcbagbatal, ni but sea tenants et about issants, ni sur le rang de son 
jicre, ct, 3 ’ll a ^rit tiue Yalwatch, i cutte date, dirigeait k ]]olitique 
duCfleste Empire, e’est qiie le Ywmt-rAi se trompo eti allirmant que 


rommo b rhrtmiqno do lUilud, «}ili kt rediRk -lur dc* diKtnncnUi mwU. 

T«nri», h dcacrlll*liM« dcUwwdi! l AnieCeatmlp s c’«t im Uvre lUnS IkiupI |jjau**lni 
n'a raUuuecoiuianet *t iiirttK»i»r^rriK.tn|rt'JI vitet WitfUtlit.cn Amp ,^n ra v, 

dAiM I'cntuuM^c d’ArRhuua Alfh», rh quelnut- iwrte t» mkiatn* d'un Irmoirt mm yc 
dv I'eiwpee munitolc. Qui pmivait «trr loieui rrltMisiii irar l<» radrea pidmimslniK « 
ot lc« uuMlioni pdlUiquts quo tu seofituire inliniB et. f»vtm du tic*-toi o ^ ™n . 
Et Tou no Wntrsit all^RQBr quo DjOMWuIni « «u 1 bui» coaler, - *]{>■ " 
.^ertniUfmtnt PM confw i ua n(*i* unc chwiBC qUi fsisoil de eelui ca ctalt mr»tl, 
ea uueliiue sorte, lo BUee«aour du khalif* de BoRlttM J compler quo « ii< 

•d.Uin qui. doTui b Tarikh i »ioir(ia«t-i tJAwei, prufe«o In meme doctrma quo Ic 
eUU offlcicllenieHt reBBd«ni, do prcmiiro Hinin. i^ur Is «t*tut sdinini,- 
intir lie* romiDcticcmeiilS do 1* moiiofchie. ct quo wa culblxicatmirt Iraviilbicn 
»ur dca lialo* cl aui d« dneuncaU qul Temient direolemcnt de* •rehiTM do Kura- 
toffiun*, dan* IceqaeU tl tic pouvoit point s« Ribw dr Lellc* erreu™! cent aa fail 
dvidCht quo roa nToit ea liilreine. Orient, quand araient cOBateni-t, et qj^an 
*'«taiont teriftink* It* fonctiona de Yoluatch ; »i |■hiBllIilt• momiolo n* dil pa* d «»= 
fa^oa fonncllo k qUClU date Yaluatchquilla la ReUiifenee. e’l »t qilC Khoulillal lc rrle'« 
de rS ebargo quoad it prit ea inaic Jc* runCD do I empire. 
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Yaloutflbhou Tlisfli mOiiTiit imm^diat^ment Ogotal, fils de 

Tchinkkiz KlmgHan. 

C'efit un fait fev'ident que beaucoup dea pi&cea adminiatratives 
du comnienccdient de la mPTiarchie^ qu^UD grand nombre des c^m~ 
rnnndementa de Tcbinkldi, d'Ogotab de Kouyouk, de Mangou, 
fle perdirePt dans lea chariots du tk^nqu^mutt oh daoa hs mMiocrcs 
bureAux de KArskorouDi* avant que Khoubilai n^ait Tempire 

h la chinoise dans Yen'-king^r et encore ae devait on pas cons^crver La 
minute de toutea lea piiroii quc Von faisait copier par les aeribca de 
radmiaiatraiion^ 

Tonrakinap^daiblement^avait condamn^ Yaloukhhou Thaai k mort, 
en meme tempa qu'elle le r^VDCjuait j Tun n^aUait guere sans Tautre 
chcz ces barbarca; le baaard Ypidut] en 1330, quandop 6crivit Ic I'u/in- 
ihir que lea farligba de Tourokina destituant Yalwatcb et mtrouLBant 
*Abd al-Rahman fiisaent conBervts k P^-kUig, alora que Von ne tronva 
aucune imce de cetis que Koujrouk et Mangou avnient aignfe dans 
leurs campements de Mungoliep pour i^tablir Yaloutchhou Thaai dnna 

dignity, prerogatives et pr^ancea. Les redactetuts de la chronique 
impenale en inf^rcrcnt que le personnage avait diapam de la seine du 
nionde m cette annfee 1243, puisqu^an ne trouvnit aueune trace de 
Bon existeiace, auciin aete k son nom, aux datea postirieijrea * des 
biatprieps modemes, avee leurs m^thodes, connabsant le temperament 
et les mcDuisdca Tonghou^, en Vabsetice de tout autre rebseiguement, 
iVeuiHcnt guire pued dicider d^unefa^on diffdrentej. et pppclure onautres 
tennes,^ 

L^identiti dea deux persppnages no so T^vbh paa moins par 
Vannljse de leura noms quo par k aimilitude de lour carridre politique p 
k rcstitutiou de la forme tonghpuse priginala qui se dbsunule sous k 
transcription Yaloutchhou Thsai s'opire sans dUliculti dans les 
deux mots Yaloutchou Tsai, qui, dkpris les riglea de la grammatre dca 
langues altaiqiics, rigniiiept: “ Tsai, le magicien/’ * et non "" lo bon 
magiciep qui sorait Tsai YaJoutchpu. 

^ II ne ffitlt point perfire de too qnc eVit smlfuicint h dutw d^i rtpoqdD k lAqai^Ue 
Klionbllml Kha^lua A*inilallft h la Coer Jti Nord, tm In qiuJit^ d'emperrur chiiioiB 
et dfl Fllftdn CHflhquel&FHaH-AAiVFbkiaiiifvolfiEopUe. Efimmcriiee k f wrier de radmiiuntra- 
lion dti r€dAct«ora do la Ehroni^uo imp^alo D'rurcnt ontro In Mainri 

qa'un combrci indmo drit jahv^tt qui rrm-ontaimt au r^gne del pnkl^ccwcun do 
Kbotibilal 

* Tml qui nt tOtt-FEiiablcK agriabld " ; dO laat no bo trouTo ptoa dATii 

la lai^o mandcbiMio, ob fMai owcknd, m B«ond lifil " ttt un vocablo tout difi^rmt ; 
i1 a'oBt en mangold d-^dl <lani la pmonesation inodpmo,'' aifianeB, commcidito, 

aipoiiLEat/' d’uii r*d|K]tii ^^mafant d.Rxf'taa, tUaJ-ia'i^* cwir-ttuiblo, digno ; 

CO ffiol oxlgto ^aJomont danA In dJaloEtOi alUiqdCfl^ otoc la diurntnilation frfquonto 
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C’est piir suite d’une cireonstence aussi remarquable qu’elle ect 
exteptionDeUe que le nom Tpai se trouve. en thinois. ttflnscrit. eii 
merne temii« qu’il efit tiaduit, par qui d^signc un homme 

v^^rtueux, tie quality 

Mahmoud Yakateh at 'Aziz Yalwateh, Yalwatch itant k forme 
ouighoure du participc trirk Yaka^ohi - Yalou-tchou, constituent 
deui tradnttioiis-tmnscriptioiis trra nxactes et tr^* jndicienses de 
Yaloutehou Ttai; le fait que, dans deux passages conatcutifs, Djou- 
waini noninie le premier ministre dea Mongols- Mahmoud \alwateh 
et ‘Aziz Yakateh, auffit A montrer que Mahmond ct ‘Azk ne sont 
])omt les nonis de ce puissant personnage, mai» bien k traduction de 
celui nous lequel il itait connu dans le Cilnsete Kmpin! ; d serait 


H = 4 f il eat en turk tai ’* rtwurcc. et le mrate slternaiu;* iihoo^- 

lique K retMHive d™ Ic tLirk (.UL -■ blAiae «n f.*'* du »as«ol 

” lait " : Y"alceitchmi-Y*loutt‘hi cut, mtt» qm'll eoit n^cMSiw d‘>' ineiftter ^lus Umg- 
temw. la doublet do la furmn tfllJjjIloiiHi.iiiiMigate av« varianlee et 

tx» aepHi* 0,‘fMJeJli. jedn-XtAi, ‘ envoy* e^leete. |ffophele. dev^n. 

dont le eeiu ilmolopqne eat " eelui qni cmplciie 1«! upparencee poor lairt ^ 
bcpiamH , If Ai «t en eJIet uu dam d «tian dmv*, par le (uffiie 

ebknip -icku da m« s<d.-. * d" ' yoira.qui eO relrouvo done ' 

(rAn et qui e Its dmii hu do " jUminO ', tTadai«nt Is eaneknt ot <« 

"fantAme ", pole, par acute do paBBsgB du Itom d'spnt “cello qui trompe . 
noM d* rMtion, “ Iffunporio, wpnruherio," d’oti poJt-Aiai, jmli-fl f ' 

Vdi-ta khm “ doper lee e«w Si *ldMn*eo m oppardico quo Moenl 1“ 
eignilicaUfnu de " iiamino“ et do ■' fwuAme ", d'enlitA qoi trompe Ico blJm_ , 
elite n'ea onnt poo moitu intlmmiont li™ f^raont iqucment; la ttnitime qui ec li 
los Vdllee de 1* aoit ne detueure.l-dle po* ftcruellctnent mBaieitaoWs oua inaiUi 
qui la coiilent ..ijit, et auaqoolirt ello « d*rot« eh 1» d^vOTWit de bfolurrt cruel » . 
Du muDSDl wdi, Mtiu, U voyelle *l»iit smliiaue, fomm* (laui tout lo pljonitioisii! ' 
Khodze et illilqne, derive pa/o-piiea. et,ovee U choto de U goUumle mterriwatqu , 
piiJuifjij,qui a p4eeA iladB lotcbogliatAl i^pScoc eoti Boci-i priluitilde dotiimo ,q 
rite perdu pour prendre celni do " drapoou , per 1 ialermflUoife de fSTUirt , 
Lo AammO t’ABvd eonique et triangolaifO aor le hroaicr ardent qu ohl * ulB 
bfitniiiee, el o'ert wue cette ioraio qu'elle i»t repriecatAa dam lee 
ninent lee livres peraena, eoue lea eapAceo d'lUl Inanple leoeHeeu* » ^ e iq^ , 
g’eal un triaiiela d'dtollc qui flutteSUS leneei dca chofa dojeetum ci dra perlementoif . 
et e'eol par uM esteruilciti abueiv* quo re met a €ni par draipner l»pi .e oimie q 
tonne le aflndjai, mot dont jal donnfi rftymolflpB autt* port s «•'« por ® 

a*mantique.lu.lo«aB quo le met “ flemniB ", dATB iB weriue m.1ltoiTe,d*BCRUB to l^oe 
lieuderelle temuneo tn p«ule eigu*, inltrdito »ue naclree do comnieree. qui flo W 
HUX mit« dftf balimcTiti d-W armcfi# tmit fiuri drtrc I* s-lftrt u 

^.(irA>Tii, •’eal lOflftc. per ladjcuiclioa du Baffiir-irAi, s(o;nr«-irAf, pnnii ivcmen 

•' celoi qui porte le faniott du patlrmenloirt lulii " meertger, OtlVOyA 

roiilgKour rijmnd h to forme pnlnoo.lf Ai per relle da pofaoii-lf A ^,i *rBC I* 

t*dueli«n du Buffiue -leAi A Irh. comma itone to focmatjun dee llumbrea oidiliaui j 
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inAdmi^^ibk quc^ h ligm des dt^^ndanta c!e T^moutchin, 

le viee-rui de la CliiDe ait port^ dan^ I'lulniinjutnitjon imp^riale lea 
deicc tktmv& simultan^a de ^[alimuiJd et de *Aziz, accoiinpaging du 
litre de Yalwatch. 

Quelle^ qu^aient Atd lea prroecupatioiis mcntales dea person nes 
qui ont cr^ la forme l&fakmoiid Yalwatebt et aon doublet *Aziz 
VaUvfltcb, en traduiH^mt 1e iiom de eet homnied’dtat, et en tnniBcrivant 
r^pithetequi lequaiifie, aiom que la iogique eut iiidlqu^ de faire tout le 
cont rains il li eft est {ja& moirvs certain qu^ellea se soiit lendu exaetement 
cdmpte que, d'apri^leH nonacs dc la grammaire tonghouze, Yaloulchou 
TiiaT signifiait Tsai le Y'alwatebi, dans one forme syntactiqge inverse de 
celle du |ier»an+ et qii'il fant in ter vert ir Iclh deux termea de la tiaduction- 
trani^eription isiur qu ils sigtiifietit Malimoud, ou le Y'alwatebi. 

Cette forme k I'allure bdamique est loin d'impliquer^ eomme on 
Ic pouirait eroire au premier abord, qu® le perflonnoge qiie Djcnnvaini 
nonime ^labmoud Yalaateh et 'Azk A^alwaleb fitait mit^iilman; 
rhomme qni ne cmignit pas de eciaimcnter an Thai-Taou dt^ Y'aaii 

ih furtne Ir'hftghAtftf rceauvrc rni iHiigiioiiT q^ui Idenli'f^MA 

k yalii^hmi^tchi, TiiJ tprniuico dej Hews et Dt 

d^ivent Iwimcvtif i^’tuiBbatAl ^ jiJl 1 «VDC I mm 

aiii siBiijacDt itaruTHe ft mirage ”, ccimine It niOiajiol yali, t& feme yai4n, Aflmibiie de 
y;d-^Aitt, to diulf de In ^tturnlt, a^'nnt ™iacrvid nnlquenif^l le eenn 

jirinaKd tU? “ aninme " ; de yttfn de-d vmt cneL>rv ^ crAwn jUl , qiii ne slBnifl^' 

que “ flnmme”. et " ee3lJl qui ettt Xaux iUw »m r»enf'e. 

qui pnaw: an ¥\t a mentir". iJe pnr 'uito d'un ji^eniW-ae 

^Irtinlh^tique «ur Icquel jo meA|it«IOfLjOJ™i^^«3[pU[|UiSdpHTe*^A^prAi>tt” llnmiue ”, 

d’ou yd a^A Bfr-c-il-ciBl ”,ce inal turk ^tnat vimblemimt de Ia forme 

iar>iiBo]o ^^ula-yhoti, |Hr ta ehulfr d« ]a di^neace, lequel mot ^4-4 ftl devenw pfV<l 
|iiir iUitedck ebu^ede k j^Uunle ; du tnei^^l oit dl^rivi^ im partis 

m<\t miiBliour *jfni!T-tfAnw-lcA, qui eft devenu eu tcliagfjjttnT, 

am le Miia de " iTelui qm ki fnnina du pnrkmentiike, metonger ” ; He k fermn 

*i/ota, £t iu.ml fenn^ le tork-teba^fuit*! S^-fFoHfeuiM ^'eelnir 'S cc^mdie hn-iunim 
MtrqHpic, ninlfide ", d Ora I In ptuodncktleu a flVdlue en reuwi pljJ^ l^i,^ 

yii-rfiri»ii. qui put I'cMqnftnU j^-Joui J joJj,- " ; ynftt rrt dovenu ‘ynna 

<l«n« |» dtttlectp qai ■ nbouti a I'oinMiiH, d'ou ^irii.iMt " lirSlpr”, jim-yMn «t jfun. 
jAawii " leu "; eea muta n'cint rim de CDEnmuri ttec $i<9N-rclbKt‘*‘|>cite.iiiunteuade 
eheTuI s/an dji •' eottrrler. Imleltmtei ", qui dfri<k-«nt, enuine le mewtre 
vuirwumiDeni le doublet yanl^jik de yaiiriljit, <lu mut turk-niuiq(ol yoM “ chevul de 
Is peele". lequel Inumerit le eWnoie chevslde ptietB ", ou 5| Jfjf 

yif-ffln '* U pwiite iL ibeirnl”. 
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une sentence de Corfutias. qtii, eD 1-236, fet^blit dans IVmvirc des 
oollctfos oix les dijjnitJiires luongub durcnt envoyer leurs fils pour 
itudkr Itifl Us-res coiiodiques. sous lii direction de miiitrei qu'il svait 
ckoLsis, netRit cortainciucnt pas. ct no pouvait etre mimlimti , a 
ffldiille tonghouzc des Liao, coitune celle des Kin.coinme le» -l^gos 
eiix-memes, avait adopts le» usages et Ics rites de la Chino, quand elle 
^tait arrive 4 la eotiveminete du Cileste Ktupired Le? Toiighoiiaes, 


I Txi forwo flont dilivent at yiitrtitfA, ** relrCMi»a (i“n* If noni 

da I. tM ™>-al«d»L!so : l« hL^toha™ 

[ailditBir iliJ l> puiaiEnt* d» K>iit«n IdflO, au com iflanctinant du 

vm™ (oil nujouid hoi j«i «r(«iiw naif = -7*' '«* 

riU rif chi*pot.a3aJ«eian.nn»n.lta)-#[»!d.e «t.k-.Un. Yalca^-aboki. laq^^l 

art BOO formo portiapiUs lotiBhoOKr k a»lW pT ' kxpi^! ** 

irou,^ aa nu.nd.h™ .0«* l«. 1*1, tA^. tAi. 1«. 1^, H auiv.nl la thAmo V«t«t 

aucioel n H oppHna; o.^. » Acrira ■. ■ A.rit', cU “ fcmsnt ; 

p,^r a™>W, .«r ^ = A. una forma porticipisla d U„ ^rbe o^ ,1 1 'r- q^i 

Z.*fc^an maO« 0 t,d*cA 0 ^.!,om 0 .r,=.^A.-?-lr‘- bonhaur r Z 

jo.nt du bonhcT ", OO - qui procure le l™ibonr ■, d Oo pour ^olc aWkl la ^ 
celui qyift I* pmH!*nea d'illusiontKT li« homittc* poor lour bonliaur, ou pour Icaion , 
uo gim^l Wilt.li, qui cAcut r™ 1175. »t .pp*K- p.r chroniquo, Y.lou-uk. 

Vt 'S (f* O I. ilouWa p™tonci.li«l, pir roapir^c, I.'. ct1 eot^O at on .ooamito 
Mr l'* pitturtle, 1.-. cn j.pmilii*, SOM tu cmitoMl* tDodamr. pour oo. i. I esprit doui 
Zn, rttto forme elant I'sHflihlwKC-tiletit du k, cumtnr tlaJlS lo li»a«nptlon ciimwa 
Yu lhicn llu nom aonakrit da KhoUn. Ktetoam. v«r h»-Wd. /Vn*o.« d« Jfrwijr-K 
Appcodlco, poRC m\, d.M laqua! nom ub, ImMcrit uoa forme loagb™^ sp™. «b, 
en mongol M. I* tT.r«midLon da s/ r^ ^1*"^ coJ«l*nlcj 

YoIoU'dIc Blgniflc "«lui dfmt I. parola prodult nllusior chci la* homtnrst ; d 
fotnuM .Irtlogurs sC Irouvent tl.n»rhiatoirc (Ira Th*ng : \.loU‘yEiihi ^ fp }£ (Sp 
qui irmiicrit Y.lou-ldi.nggi. onlewiu p.r1e* CAtcslw Y*lcm.’eBshl,iiir« 1® tratufi-rt 
pLuttendu do I'Mplraeda -khitniigi .u deuxlAmG cfAmant da « mol, IrBliafonn-' cu 

.ff*p,CC«o Mpirie AUnt remplK^ ihma la p«mi*rc ayll.ba p»T un Aleltiant cWlim^a- 

tiquo iviulvalont k \'^A dou. do ftrac, p.r 1* tranafuilMtion da ladila “1^.^ 
inillui«lo, CC qui CBt un pWntPhivua iiumlila. Co nom tonghooia 0*1 una fmOatioo 
participi.lo on idofttique k. wllra en -khiiig^, do 1. o^oo ™ii^- 

[boaorollu .ipiifl®. * propramOBl J-Ior, " calul qu. c c^ 

idantlquo, pout 1 • prooedt d - .i«ri mtion qui lui «l appiiquo. k V Wou- lelioo,' - 

10 pcrBonnugoqtu (wrlalo nom do Yalou-ktia^i roRua »ur o* .i.o , ^ ' 

11 lut iBttu mr Akonl*. qal fondn I. diiuialio drt Km f la rcate do a 

morel,, vara rOeridaol, Fwwd'"* I- 

Kam Khilan. doot Y.luu-taohi ^ M ^ >- 

du iDodalaur da la djTMiatledrt Idao. lut la praiuior aouTormin ; aun miW aa ™tiluo 
«tna auctino dillieulta, en Y*lon-lMh, qui Wt un Ainvi da Sfolon liluson , par la 
■uRixo ■((»*. iMjual. an turk. *lgTiilia“ oopipiiftnim al, poatpoai' a un nom, forma u ^ 
adiaclif indi-lMot ki portWMur de la quality dr^nAo pM ca mot; Y alou-taah lipn.ho 
duLa " ralHi qui p«<Mo lafaculto do « »rvir de nilorton ". W^rtna tri^ 
d» de»j: noma VdoU tibmi ct Yfttmi khftnEf;i; Viltfu-Uaki ^ ^Sa , 

■ it eut pour micrt^aur eon flh, Vatoullik flU ^J , l-i exaiYo l-auloriti da 

II an ft HM. d’abord, de 1130 k VU2. «ma1a tutalladaea met*; la nam de ca eouvemln 
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quails apj'iartinsseiit an clan des Uuo, i ^eluL dea jUtan Khaghan, 
k la nation mongole, ne t^moignaieot aucuno hostditk k lliilamisiite, 
qu'ila admettnient au loeme titm que toutes les formes religieuses ; 
un iilu^trc poktc persan^ Stiam^s-i Tabbaatdr a loua Tayangou dana 
dea vers splendid^ ; maia ces faits ne permctteat paa un t^cul inatant 
de auppCK^sr qne Yaloutclion Taal se soit con vert i k la foi ck Mahomet. 

membfc^i tie k kmdk de* Lbo qui demeurcrent dans Ic Celeste 
Ernpirtvaprikkniine dekur nation, cn 1115, mt^rcnt coiifuciaiuateii; 
L-eox qui skn aUkrent fonder, darui la vall^ do Tlli . k royaume des 
Kam-Xbitan oscilkront entfe lea diveisea formes religiQiisca qui 
ISC partagc&ient la conucknce cfes Altaiques, turks et tongkouze^ ^ ; 

ujj iKi'tif flirting lei i^u^xe tciek qal tiVxt pu t-aiv^liaiiEtp i|t|i mot 

j^loui «= ijiii Hr rctrouTo doni le^ form«;i mOngoltH (Toif 

p]ufl h%Ut} I YaJooMik uf Cftpi qpi jouit ds la faeulte de faire iUniiDn " ; i( ■ignifie 
un aspect d* k fiurullc dont Yalou-tchnu cat lo mm d Agriit. I'p mulr^ de ert Khilan 
jouaun rAle imporlanL danal'Ii^iatiHrcduMon^dapau comnioTiceiUEIII il« k aouT^rmlnat^ 
dfl TftiinkkkK comme I* ji^nKiiiiixge qui fail robjej, de cetic notice; |& lo 

nniumc ^ Sf'Valou-lotlka, c'orlk-diro YalcHU-loukpqui cflt uno loTEnB aboo^U' 

mtllit cqUJTmlEnte k eelk clo Yoloul-lik. Vatondouk Huleva ]o 1^0 lounj; cemire 
Kin qui acaiEfit u faTOitlOp el a'empaTa de [iUtC^-yatlEt, dont il fit m e'apitale ; 

TebiokkiK le fit roi du Lko-toan^; Valou-louk n'fciOUta pai In cDniaikdr* ancicna 
jnijfilii de wm fazmlli!; qui It |M>ELaBaLeiit b prendre Lo titire imp^rkl, Ol b se prDclan;«r 
ihd^pendant dw ^f cngok ; eo pBrHdaage, qui tut Irtf litilc nuc Mongolip b ktiri 
d^butatl2t3-]£]!4|i, aavut qd'O no faul pu jouET bvec le feu. L'an&lyu de CCb tumui iie 
manque pas d'lnt^^l; ell * monlrc qua loa fnrmea turkeflp com tne Yalou -tub, Y alou-kuk. 
Yaiwa-tcbp Yalmi-tebou, vulidnaiem daula langufr de cen Ton^hquEH aCKduiforniw 
puTEinent inai]d''jhouea, romme Yalou-khan^i, Yalou-aboki^ landis qu'aujDurd'kui, 
etdEpois de al^leipk diacnmlnat Lem fi*t aUsvIuc eutrccca dBuxo^rici de fofinwp 
1« unea ip^dalefl au turb, 1» lUtrca«u nLanrlchuD ; o'esI de im*Erta qumo moyna bge* 
3e fuwigol coanakoftit k portlDipe ]iaHif an b iCi6te do aa /ixnne -kXmn, -twitp 

a lure quo Eotte dfmi'trE iculoeft uoit^ dcpuia ie liv" li^lo daua ii kl^UC dra HongoIlT 
Co noBl de Yalou nk EortamEiitent risn b voir a roe eelui qui ne trouire tfmn- 
fr^rit doiu le Ir^d&i HHU k foriBO ig tl| sfo-iTn^ qua le rddlbuliuro annexe i CEt 
oiiifraife hiBtoHque COnaLdfro comine la transeriljt'icm d'i)i| mot niandL''hou siwmia- 
" requin " j #l J'on en eroyait l« auteur* do OOt cnirrage EExicDgrapIliquOp ce urmit k 
m^hiE mot yorou qui ae -rHEbermit aotii Isa np^Efl dec tfaneciipUona ycii-bM jj^ @ ct 
M :ft (chapitre 7, poge^ rerto) S yaJip daua ce xotmUulairo (ckapitre 1, I2 rectOp 
et chapitre D* piij^c 10 rKtob «tp de I'ftric dee phitdo^ea qui l out r^g^, un mot 
maudebuu^qui sig^illP viamk'V; cnfin pH4oiri (ebapitrea^ page J3 vcr*&) urmit un 
jJfcon^'mB mjmdrhou yniou qui dikigns 1« qundruptdca eta gettfral; cm aaterliuna 
philologiqtiea, roErnnr tootei cellex que I cm trooTodatm ce livrVp Mjmoignf^t de l imagL- 
nation dra Muguictn Hrhinoic do J'^pOpe khien^EExungp qui euient k niiigulLrre Ldfe 
de refaire let tfauacriptiomi dec xti^-xiv* nijclnip nudi tiondc |cur lienee. 

* Au Kii- ai^lo, lo* Karu-KhitAn ^tairnl ycatoricUB ; en 1140, Yaloullik protfMait 
]e CbriBtianicm«p el Se pnpc Alexandre 11J ^rit b ii[»n Ek Tc-hoarlo^ak " Indimim regi 
eaierdrxum nli[7tiBaimoCei |>rilieee firent uno guarro terrible mux MucuEnuna. 
cc qui u'eit d'wJieurt p«a Uno preuve de b ur Icm eu k miaainn du dvriit; Ifa Mengola 
ile Ea Fono, au xiii* ot an lix* liklep profew&rtnt |e ISmiddbiBinE et I'l^kmieine, 
re qui ne Iec emp^ha point dr re foire paoncr pour C'br^tieiu mux yeux du roi de Fronre 
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il iwroble que h fib de Ysloatchoii Taai, uvec son nom de MaB'oiid 
Beg, alt pratiqufe b religion miisiduaane, it kquelk il se semit converti 

du tni d An«l.terro, po,lf »plcr l(«r rt Ir* l«^CLpit*r (Una efoTi^* 

h li*ur UTiSqu* proat, conlro lr» iuluna >r*mlDulji; lo f«t. Mt plus 

Vi«bl„ apKa U convmiinrt Ao (Jh«*n qu® di* t«mpe ,le (.« ^^(U«at«. 

l(anueli unc eertainc tenfUnrr. tinn«irt»ii» bimvtilUnie, pour !e Chtiitwn. 

iinic quo (JhMan, contBio t™» Ic* Muatllmaiui. pflarsuiTAit dun* hmna iTcUElS- 
Vuoinu il*n acit. U hi d« Cliriat. mi qu jU a'cn «l*nl v*nU. 

d,lj.er I* Saint Pirt-, If* Knirn Khilan wUntinTlt I* loViUM* lurt Vjirl™k ^ Sdtnk- 

B<wh™,f'.‘mi«(ri r*nl d* KhoUxi. rb.»fr»nt l« Saldjinikidf. d™ v»lk« 

,U l'Aiii(W-dflria*t du Hir-<Uri*.pt>UH«'Trei't prenque juwjB' iP«niark*nd,rl il»il^gire nl 
unr (lAfiilf »ati«l»ilte k floltar Sindinf, qui ctifKhaLl k Jirrttrf Us pi(^* v*™ 
I’Co’Mfnt dm Turin.. **> roinsfttrrc!*. C'e^t a pinpns dasilhlUn qu eat n(c U Ifseltd* 
dtt ■ I'rl^bj'tcr .I.^nnm*‘: pnur justifior mtitroftrantf*. HObrflekrseanlnqu* W" 

(di- txfttiiml .ndonoaimt fomm* prHrm Iflc- lfU« i^nf.nt* Ittslm. nlnm qu lU 

ftairnl epenr* (Una Imtr. *t qUf eiUit UU ™is«n pour InquelU prmqM* 

t«.* Imbnuimm V iUUnt prf-t« " t trtto iiit«pf^tnti*ti mt uBe fSlosanK^nsi «p*it 
d un OcoidoTiUl pour iwtiiim I* litre du soui'rrmin d« K^ir*lt, ou plutW d* >* '««* 
laqUfUo il etllt rrntflldTO- PrmbyMt Jwnnfti mt un* lnin«ii,rt, (^-tiadurfiufl 
dc Winjf-ldlfttt. litre d* CM licinec* inandeh.;!!*, dmns I* S*nH d* ■'U roi-souveraiH , 
(lont on rotroure I. tr«lu.ti™ mmlal*. rlt» I™ AlUlqum. daiu, Im roy»uni« musul. 
man*, sous l» forinm PalUnsbuh. MaUkrti.h (llaUkahsh *tsnt un* mfum 
prtdirtisimi). res t*rb.rm r* pouvsnt, eomn.* IVmperour oHmoi.. •* rutllcnlrr dun 
iiln. rovnl, or ou exigmut ,.n dnublo, mmmr lo. T.irka, qm s* Uissioul uumnifr \ lual- 
t«8uin,’ Wang ** prouOncait YsiKg}. uU idutil, s« pronnuoutliou osfilUtt orrtr* U 

fnrute chiuoiso Wang (Ang = 0u« el Vang, ectuiao I* lUont rt sUfW mlWnt 

t* titr* m,>ngo| Ji;U“ Tajang. q«if*t lonom d un ebff do la Iribu d*a A’afman, l^r* 

dr CrtUtohlouk, ct qul transoritd iiuornaniin trinosaotf U ohiu™ X ^ ‘*1 "Altg 
" T«i ■uprf nro " oti Lf voit par do nombreui poaaagn do ait narration, 

HObrii.'l!aconrtanlTafntot sv»tomaliquo™r..t conlondu deuX eooablm o*,*ntUllona ul 

did^rrnta than fnrfflo rdduRo d* qoi dUigno lo ohqf d™ flans altaTqum. 

01 him lo titro d« snrelera-prtdrta du fulto fotiobislf dm Turk* ol d« Tunghon™. 
qui', nv<* la cuiitwion dm gutturale-, ol I i(int«!en« «-«, HWUUiit a pOu do oh«0 
prU eomrao tJWia. II a chlfndu Yaltg-kani, aU fiou de Yang.khan, *t il a fori rigutiorr- 
n«nttr«lult Yntm-loim ptf Van I* prrUre, tVabylor Joannos, alnra quo Bar HoWiw. 
qui a tgaUniTht compria Vang.Wang (ouilur I'^uivaient do Jobaunos. o ml partailo- 
inohl «udu oumpto quo (A^a d-na k nom do Wang-khan to nu4 qu, aLgud,* 

- aoufomin' , d’oii Ka traduotion ilalik Yobanna d,l nom dr I'aJ mmairv do ToWoulob.n, 

Et Ear Hebtoiu n'ilslt point to sioj k podeaser cotto opinion, puUqu* nmt cot I* 
,^.m, mtorprotitti.m do " prino* Jmn Iradukant Jo litre tV'adg-kkau do tou, 1« 
aouvorains kbitan.,. do«t avail h«Lti I advomair* malhourrus do Trm™uh.n, 
qui on IU.1, « trmive appliqute k Y.loumk p*' ' do Daba'a i 

cW ta n.frao errour. ]a confiwi™ du titrt do khan, qu* porta.l Tchm.r- 
louk.a™ kam.qui a omuiuil lo p*po Aloxandrq 111 k I* traitor do ' raco^oo oanO^ 

tiaaimus on to figuranl vrai«anblahkmont qO* la puissanen ol la dlgmli du oliot 
d« Kh.tan eialont eomi«ir»bl«k csll» du Souvaram Pomdr- ' " aftimnrkjusir 
tltrt qu* I* muvon iigO *Lt tali d* « pOlfonnag* dnigmatiqu* 1* *«tfersum do I lud* *t 
d* 1 Ethiopio, Ol.d'uno Jmr^n gSnirtk. qu* l» bnmrnoa da eett* tpoqu* mont con ™d.. 
I* p^uinsuta hindtmo et I* royaumo d AbyssLarti U raison «v «t .umpl*: I Ind* 
,t rhithinpi* ttaionl deoa contrf.« ^tuecs h 1 Chrietll du mOnd*. quo Ion U* jwuvait 
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pour 6111 vre T^xempie d«& popubtioiiB qui vivaient dans TOuiiat dii 
TariDi et dans la Tran^oxian^p lesqnallos, sou^ le sceptre dc souverains 
bouddliistefl, fomaient raiment eascntiel et vital des sujets du 
rojaume de Tchaghata!^ 

gigllflr ^5** IriiVtfSMit l<i st li. mtf Rdnj^ j Iff MAriiu ijnj 

dAiM M fiamRea mvfjent nufl pour A]|er (Ifni lUiula m en Ethiop4«,il fflkit miiTre ua 
fhemui qni f«nduii&lt hqui Iff tmEmei qlfux, fUX mtinff IftiLudw, qu J'« 4 pe«t dm 
c-dtatriktiooi iur Ifaqutltn Hi no fUil Idfniiqnf; m^n hommfrf 

aU^ <l«ii rinde ov Afriqiae pw <lf!if fmitffl qui m flupcrpajinieiil ttir 
unfrgTftndi? lArdD df Iwdur6« f lli iBicgnfffndinmt^ et \miT M^epi rmtn vfgue; rinde 
romprit tout man tiLnlerluid. VMw C«otfflf et la Chinir fiintinfiiuk; rEtliiQ|Me toih^ 
prit TAIriqqt jusqll anx idelbc^ Iciihtuqff dta NiJ; fft i» iihm qii*, dam Jo tiirp 

d an fnamiiMiTit flw roman de SatJiuiin et Jomapli (ambfr 25^1). on lit qua « r^ii 
mfTvoillcux »a appcKrtc df Tinl^n^iaf (If da l lisdt au 

EOaTont daSiWt.^ba ", qua Marco Pulo Iraitfr rAby^lnio d Indf ttLfjeiiTft, qua. jua^u^* 

Ja fin du XTiii* mlhclt, Tctclnn [ndjim porta but Ini carl« marines In nom d.'uc^ii 
Ethiojiqtjn. Jn ne nml* pm inntilf d'ajontfr, au njft doi titr^i dm aou^oraina 
turka, fofin^i df donx mold aifiniflaut -^ru^'. quo dana YinaJ^tdfluiiip yiWoat jo 
mot tnikp et %Hin inn Equivalent dtiaula, oflaeinr iUpEriettf "p que If# 

Japonaw ont cinpruntE aani U faimv iaihmn, Icji AEinamitmp aoua c«llc? do rai'XoH 
" mEcanioifit d^unn ohaloupfp patrou^^ ; cette ainomani^ pouiaa Im Altafquea 
foipnintor aux CELntei, par un pur aftobiiuic, dns mcila dont JIj n^avalont aunuit 
bfaoin rEf Jp cotnlnE |e«sr, - filal qui eat In aKinuia iAitn l* »la Ul eEbaln alofa 
qu'ila posaEdaifnt In Inrme ojjrlwia. 




TUB JUNGLE TRIBES OF THE MALAY PENINSULA 


By Pater P. Schebesta 
(Tranalatcd I>y C. 0. Blagdes) 

T ill': jungle tribca (qr, as the Malays style them, Oiang Utan) of 
the Millay Feninatila are not altogether an unknown q^iiantity 
ftoiu the point of view of anthropology and linguistics, A number of 
sKrliolars an<l travcUets have deii'oted theinselvea to the study of them, 
the most important being Hrolf Vauglien Stevens, R. Martin, 
W. W, fikeat, the leader of the t^anibrldge expedition, Aniiandale, and 
Robinson, All this waa some thirty years ago, and though their 
researches ascertained a nnmliet of facta, fresh pToblema have since 
arisen, ^^'e knew practically nothing of the tribes dwelling in the 
teal interior of the country, for none of these explorer^ had succeeded 
in penetrating there. 

Tlie imijortance of a fresh exploration of the iidand tribes of the 
Peninsula, and especially the Xegritos, was repeatedly stressed, 
particularly as the Xegritoa were expected soon to become extinct. 
Pater W, Schmidt, who in hia work on the Pygmies had raiiied an 
appeal in sup|wrt of this line of research, eventually took an active 
part in the matter of organizing an expedition himself, as hid previous 
appeal had led to no response. With the assistance of tieveral 
sympathizers in London, facilities were arraiiged and after the present 
Pope, Pius XI, had generously hnanced the midertaking, it bccaoie 
possible to carry out this plan. 

Towards the end of T923 Messrs. C. 0. Blagden and W, W. Skeat 
gave nic an insight into the problems affecting research among the 
tribes of the interior and some instruction in the Malay Language, 
for a'hich, now that the undertaking has succeeded, I must express 
my hearty thanks, in the same spirit of grateful remembrance 
I must mctitbn the French Catholic Mission, which offered me its 
lioapitality whenever 1 returned to the coast from my tours m the 
primeval forests, likewise Mr, .1, R. Evans, then stationed at the 
Iduscum in Kuala Lumpur, whose go«l advice on many matters 
was freely put at my disjiosal, and above all Captain J. Berkeley, 
at that time District Officer at Grik, Upper Perak, the true friend 
and protector of the Semang, who first brought me into actual contact 
with them, 

ily researches extended to the states of Keilah, Perak, Kclautan, 
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PahaDg, ftnd the Kegri SeinbiLm, I made a brief stay in the region 
of the Seniang of Trang and Patalung in Siam, and spent a month in 
flninatm among the Kuba. I devot«l twenty months to my task 
of exploration, With the exception of the Jahid'n tribe* in Joliore 
and Eastern Pahang, as well aa the tribes of Trengganu, 1 visited all 
the principal tribes of the PeniiiBula, My attention was ijartienlarly 
directed to those of the interior, ami of course I spent most of my 
time in studying the Semang, who have hitherto been aomewbat 

of a problem. 

The jungle tribes, whom I designate by the general name of Ornng 
Vtan, belong to three different rac(3 or stocks. In their nomenclature 
I follow tliat of Skeat and Blagdeii, ns it is the moat widely known 
and has been generally adoptctl by scholars. The Orang Utaii them¬ 
selves do not use these names and to some extent repudiate them, 
must (luitingui&lii bctwi^en— 

1, llotrichi {wooUy-Kalred) or Scmatig. 

2, Kymotrichi (wBvy-bair^ci) or ^kai. 

3, Liaiiotricbi (liiiik^luiired) or Jakiid n (ti/iVifl Jakun). 

The origin and meaning of the name Sem&ng are obscure. In any 
case the people never style themselves SJraang, I oidy heard them 
mention the name on a few occasions, and then it was msed to denote 
either some wild, legendary beings or else Malays. Really it is a 
term of abuse. Only once did an old Kegrito in talking to mo speak 
<if himself aa a Sfimang and tliat waa to draw a distinction between 
himself and the wild, nomad Kegritoa. Re wna in fact no longer a 
nomad, but had a permanent dwelling-place and was Malaybed; 
therefore he was a '* fiSmang , 

The most probable derivation seems to me to be from the word 
#cMi«* (with a final glottal stop). This word belongs to the Sabub’ii 
language and means “ man, native ” as opfiosed to ^fo6, Malay, 
foreigner’*. In Malay pronunciation the final n* has a nasal sound 
so tliat it approaches “ S^mangMoreover the fiicinai also call their 
Tcmlar neighbours *' '* (with a nasal «'). 

As already mentioned, the Semang have no name for their race 
as such; they use the various current tribal names. The race, in 
fact, is divided into tribes, which are not, however, hekl together 
by any external form of organiaation, hut are conscious of being 
unite by reason of identity of speech, traditions, and tribal area. 
The Semang arc divided into the foUnwing tribes [the word for “ tnah ” 
being prefixeti by me to the tribal name);— 
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(1) The iloni* Tonga* or Mm, in tke Ffttaimig-Trang pegion of 
Siam. 

(2) The Moni' in Xorth-Eastcni Kedah and the adjoining 

part of Fat^tki. 

(3) The Meni* Kciita', iti Southern Kedah and the region of the 
Kroh in Perak. 

(1) The Mcn'ra" Jahai, on both banka ol the Perak River from 
Grik up to ita Iieadwaters and those of the Pergau^ and down the 
latter to the Rala River, a tributary ol the Pergan. 

(5) The ifen^ra' Menri', on the Xekntaii and Lebir Ris^ers m 
Keiantatn and also in the region of the Serau in Northem Pahang. 

(6, 7, 8) The Eatek: N6gn, KJeb, and Tenio‘. The first at the 
headwaters of the Cheka-Kran, the Kl^b in the Kaub dktrictp and 
the Temd' in L'lu Berat hi Pahang. 

Aa appears from tliia closaihcationj there are three groups among 
the Senmng, each with a different name for “ man vk. the niAir, 
the min"Ta\ and the bateL The third group, however, may 
be neglected^ as it is too small and also seems to be elosely allied 
to the group. We must also difituigoiah between the tn^P 

group and the group on linguistic grounds. Thb dUtinction, 

howeverj has uothbig to do ydth. tlie formerly common dktinetion 
between Scraang and Pangan. This last ifl merely based on Malay 
usage^ whereas the other is founded on real differencca* jiarticularly 
difierences of speech. 

The word Pangan is often used even now by Slalays of the Eastetn 
lialf of the Peninsula. It is really a tenn of abuscp tneaniug some¬ 
thing bke omuivorons, and uncircunickcd person”- The 

iUalays of those |>arts apply it to ail Orang Utan^ not only to the 
Semang. There is really no reason for retaining it as a name for 
the Semang of the Eastern hall of the Pcninsuhif and it should be 
dropped altogether^ Prum the linguistic point of view we must 
divide the tSemang into two groups* the Meni* group in the Korth- 
Wcat anti tlie MenVa' group in the Centre and South-East. These 
groups arc again divisible into scv^eial dialects which coincide with the 
above-mentioned tribal names. 

Finally^ there is a se|)arate tribe of Semang to be mentioned p 
namely the Sabub'n or l^n5\ These live on both sides of the Perck 
Riveip from Grik downwards to Lenggong, and e^end along the left 
tributaries of the Perak River about halfway up those tributaries. 
On the Piah Rivtr they have already been recorded by other esplorors. 
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for example by De aforgan. From the point of ™w of theii pb>^que 
and ciiltore they arc ithout a doubt to be daased as Sumang* but 
in. their speech tbev dc^Tsate from oU the other Semangj for tbe^ 
speak a Northern ^kai dblect- 

The wa\y-hairc<l tribes are termed Sakai. Tliia name h ako 
usc<l in the Peninsula aa a general deaignatloji for all the Orang Utan 
tribes. Its origin b unknown ^ but it is also found ontsido the 
Peninsula.' 

The Sakai are divkled into two stocks; the Setiuri and the 
Ple-Temiar. 

The Ple-Temiar on their extreme Northem frontier run with the 
Scinang^ It is no wondeTj therefore^ that some of them appear to 
be very mixed ; and they in their turn have also influenced the 
S^maug, One of the elemeuis in their coiupoaition seems to be 
Semai, a tribe bordering the Ple-Tljiibr on the South p 

The Ple-Tenihir are a double tribe. In Perak they are taUed 
Pie, while on the other side of the mountain-range they are caDed 
T^niiar. 1 w'B 4 i able recently to ascertain from the reports of Vaughan 
Stevens preserved at Berlin that these are not identical with the race 
which he styles Temiar, Ills Tenriar are the S^ai of the region of 
Tapah and Slmip whom R. Martin caE^ Senoi. The Temiar of the 
Xenggiri River are, however* identical with Clifford's Tembo^; for the 
Semai on the Serau River call themselves Tembe' to thi.s day. 

The southern Ijouiidary of the Ple-Teruiar runs north of the 
Rivera Bertam (Bertnk) and Tebm (Telob'n)^ takes a northward 
bend to the Kenggiri River np to its tributary the Jindcra (Chencro)^ 
^nd then follows this stream as far as the Xoring. 

The Semai occupy the regions of the Bataiig Padangp Slim, Bertam^ 
Telomi Serau, and the lesser Jebi. In phpique they arc certainly 
the purer representatives of the Baknl race. In language and culture 
they are dearly distinguished from the Ple-TSmtar, but anthropo¬ 
logically there are’ indubitably cuiinexinns between them. The 
PJe-TemLar belong to the Xortbern Sakai group, the Semai form the 
Central Sakai group. The lank-hairctl or JaknuPn (Jakun) tribes 
border immefiiatdy upon the Semai and are alreaily to he met with 
to the south of tlie Tenibt^ling River (to the east uf the Pahang River) 
and on the Krau River {to the west of the Pahang River), 

The name Jakud'n also seems to have unpleasant implications 

^ In 3rUT*y thn vrord nliio haj Uic ^Jkem! muniHfj oF 
dep^ndrnta O. H. 
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and ia not popukr amongst the trib^ themselves. It is supposed 
to mean much the same as Oraiig Rayat (i,e. subject peoples)* 

The Jukud'n are dhidetl into many tribes^ among wldch I may 
name the Krau Jakud'n on the Knm^ Mai, and Tckal Rivers^ the 
Seinllai ou the Triang, Rem, and SertingT the Kjap iii the Baub rlistrict 
and on the middle Triang^ the Renaboi in iTelebu^ the Temuatln on 
the iluur, Paloiig, and Keratong Eivers. The Sisi and Relanas Mantra 
are the tril>es that have advanced furthest to wants the west. The 
]dantra in I^bu and ^lahicca reckon themselvea to belong to the 
Nj[ap. The Jakud"?! of .hdiore did not come niider my own 
observation. 

The Sbi, Kenaboi^ Semilai, and Kmii apeak languages of their 
own, while the Temuadii aii<l the Njap^ speak an archaic form of 
Malay. The Knui ami Semilai dialects contain many Semang or 
Sakai elements. The Knm dialect in particulaT is very strongly 
impregnated with S<inang, There can Ire no doubt at all that the 
Jakud’n of that region have abscubed the Batek amongst whom 
they had intTudiKh 

In physique^ culture, and partly also in speech the Jakud^n are 
plainly Malay. They are identical with the Kubu of Sumatra, whom 
I eKanuned aud studietl w'ith an eye to their connexion with the 
Jakud'n. I call them Proto-Malays. 

As I am only concerned here to give n broad outline of the results 
of niy investigations^ these brief indioitions must suffice. 

The u umbers of the tJrang Utau now^ e.tLsting in the ilalay 
Peninsula can only be given approximately. Attempt's have been 
made to eniunerate the inland tribes, hut as some of these groups 
were scarcely represented in actuafly adinmisterci.! territory, we cannot 
speak of am^hing like an accurate enumeration. My own figures 
arc based on estimates made by mysclh As, however, I re|^teatedly 
traversed the principal districts ainl endeavoured even in the trackless 
iuterioT of Perak, KclEintau, and Pahnug to gnther information as 
to the numbers of the pjiJiiIstbn in the neiglibourhoqd, I believe I am 
in a position to give at any rate a fairly close estimate. I did not visit 
the extreme cast and sDotli of the Jakud'n region^ and therefore 
cannot express any confident opinion as to the total numbers of the 
Jakud’n* 

1 am best infonned os to the Senraug, having seen fifty different 
Semang camps and made the [lersonat acquaintanL-e of their iruiiatesj 
some only in passing, but niDst of theni for a longer irerioth 1 estimate 
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the total numbers of tlie ScmaJig at 2,000 per&ooSj distributed as 
follows:— 


Toiiga^ 

A 

100 

KiSusiu 


200 

K^nta^ 

■I 

130 

{Kiiita* Bogn . 


&i) 

Jahai 


800 

Meuri' 


400 

Xign, Kiob, nud TCniy' 

100 

Sabub'n 

A 

aw 


These figures ape certainly not nndef-eBtimates. 

Tlic Sakai are raiich more niimetoua, although their area is less 
than that of the Seuiiang. 

The Seniai probably do^not exceed 2^000. On the other hand^ 
for the Ple-Temiar in the Centre of the Peninsula an estimate of 
8,000 would not be too high. When one looks down from a mountain 
top and secs the jungle clearings made for their plantationB^ one is 
tempted to put the figure much higher* But not eveiy clearing 
represents a settlement. We must not overlook the fact that each 
group of Sakai makes several clearings in the course of a few 
years. 

The Jakud'ii that I am aci[iLainted with fall into— 

(1) Krau Jakud'nt say 1,000, and 

(2) Seniilai, say 2,000, 

of whom the majority are to be found In tho Tasek region* However^ 
I believe that the Jakud'n total exceeds 10,000* 

The question, whether any diminution can be observed in the 
numbers of the wild tribes, must be answered difTerently for their 
several groups* 

The numbers of the Plc-Tcmiar and Jakud’n, and probably also 
the Semai, are stationary. 

Amongst tho S&nang a diminution of the popubtion U obviously 
taking place. One constantly heam them say that they were formerly 
more oumerous and that epidemics have made havoc amongst them. 
The number of children in the family is normal; many families with 
three, four, ot more surviving children are to be found ; and, allowing 
for the fact that infant mortality is high, one may fairly say that the 
family is in a sound state. 

1 must refrain from a detailed description of the physical 
cbaracterLsties of the three races, because the materials 1 have brought 
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back (viz. fiotue 200 measurements and portionii of three Bkdetons) 
have not yet been worked out. The Setuang are rightly reckoned 
among tlie pygmy mcea. Although their height slightly excccda 
150 centimetres, the majority of the adults do not reach this standard. 
A few taller iiidividuak considerably miso the average. 

A striking S^mang characteristic is the length of the tnmk of the 
body and the length of the amm. Some mJivdduak resemble African 
pygmies in their facial expresaitm. The nose is always broad and 
often has a deeply depressed root- The eyca are round and widely 
opened, and the iris generally has a reddisb coloration, A steep 
forehead is the normal thing i I have seldom seen them with receding 
foreheads. The face U round. Prognivthbmj when preseiitp is 
moderate. 

The skin colour is darker than that of any of the other races of the 
Peninsula, but never becomes coal black as it does among the Jisudan 
Negroes. Aa a rule it is a dark brown> 

Two types of hair can be distingiMshcd among the Semang. Some 
have it curbng in a mop and woollVj others have it irregularly curled 
in spirals. The former type reminds one of Africans, the latter 
of Papuans, 

Mutilation of the body does not occur, e.xccpt for the piercing 
of the ear-lobes of w'oraen and the filing of the teeth among some of 
the tril>ea, such as the KenU‘ and Kensiq. 1 am inclined to think , 
that both practices have been borrowed from other races. iVinong 
some groups of the ^lenri^ 1 observed body painting, but this habit has 
been borrowed from the Pie. 

The SAkai are generally reckoned among the pygmoid races. In 
mj opinion they have no pygmy characteristics wbatever, so that 
the expression pygmoid is unjustifiable, unless indeed we like to apply 
it to the border groups of the Plc-Temiar and to certain of the Jakud n 
groups. The pure Sakai are slight in build, and therefore look slender 
witliout being really tall. Nevertheless they considerably exceed 
the Semang in stature. 

The cheekbones are very proniinent, the eliin is decidedly pointed. 
1 have obaerved in many individuals a tendency to the ilongoloid 
fold, the up|ieT eyelid descending sharply at the inner comer. 

The beard is often well developed * particularly on the chin, w hereas 
among the Semang it is abuost entirely absent. The head-hair of 
the Sakai m wavy. Their akin colour is fairp even fairer than the 
^lalay. 
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When 1 first saw the Pie near the Piah River (who were Sakai of 
the purer type! I was iavoluntarilj rcmindeiJ of Polynesian types. 

The Sakai all perforate the septum of the nosCp and the women 
also pierce their ear-Iohes. The Tfmiar also practise tattooing^ but 
not umversally ; body-|Miintmg, on the other hand, is quite the rule. 

The Jakud'n and Ktibii tribes a^e in plipique with the Malay^^, 
except that they look slighter. Mix I lire with S^mang blood is 
e^ddenced in certain parts of the Jakud'n region by a darker coloration 
of the skin and by wavy hair. The latter characteristic also often 
indicates a Sakai admixture. 

From the cultural point of sdew these races also fall into three 
distinct groufKS, which can be properly said to represent fliree stages 
of [levebpnient, though it must not be asstuned that any one of them 
is based upon another. 

The S^mang inhabit the trackless interior ; they occupy the 
hill country, but are never found on the mountains. They generally 
keep to the neighbourhcKul of small, clear streams, and wander at a 
certain diataiice around MsiLiy villages (in some parts also, c.g. in 
Pahang, around Sakai Bettbmenta]. They in a kind of symbiosis 
T^dtli such villages and settlements, for in my opinion they are tiuable 
to subsist solely on the roots they find in the jungle* 

They are definitely nomadic, this habit of theirs being based 
. on their biabibly to engage in any form of agriculture* The S^niang 
have never reached the stone age, Tliere is no c^ddence that would 
justify us in maintaining that they ever knew th^ use of stone 
implements. Iron was introduced among them at a relatively very 
late period. Being without stone or iron implemcuts, they w'ere 
never in a position to tmike clearingH in the forest; and that b the 
fundamental reason for their nomadic mode of life. 

The Semang never emerged from the bamboo age* All their 
implements w'erc, and still arc, of bamboo ; even the bows, which are 
nowadays made of w ood, seem to have been formerly made of bamboo* 

One consequence of tbeir desultory wandering life is tlmt the 
Semang only set up temporary windscreens, although it would 
certainly have been In their j}Owef to make more comfortable huts. 
Closely connected therewith is the fact that they can keep no sort 
of cattle, even if they had ever reaclied the pastoral stage* Their 
only domestic animal is the dog, and even that seema to have been 
derived from the Sakai. Their nomadic habits also e.\plain their 
family system. They cannot remain together in large group, because 
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the jungle docs not offonl sufficient fiustciuince for such larger 
agglomerations; so they have to split up, and consequently wander 
about in smnll parties consisting of a few families, mostly such as are 

closely related to one another, ^ _ i* » 

As reganls their religion, 1 must mention their decwled belie 
in a supreme being, caUed Ta Ped’u or Karei, who in certain eircum- 
stanccs miust be propitiated by an ofleritig of blood. Tlie pectaut 
SSmang cuts his shin and throws the blood, mixed with water, towards 
the sky. They do not, however, pray to the deity. 

The Remang believe in a kind of spirits called Cenoi (ChSnoi), 
small, shining beings, who arc sen-ants of the deity and friends of 
man. But those are in no way connected with the Malay 
(ppiiHia and ghc^ts, ete.). 

The Hala* or priestly mcdieme-nian ia the intenjiediary betweea 
the deity And mnd. and Is alaci physieiaii. 

Belief 5n a future life b univei^l. 

Polygamy is allowed, and oecusionftUy occurs, hut Tuonogamy la 
the noinial pmctice. Marriages are often dissolved while the parties 
are still young, but as soon as there are any children the ]inrGiite 

keep together. . c- 

The Sakai culture diifera in many respects from the bemang. 
The Sakai prefer the high ground in the mountem ranges, and owing 
to theii plantations of mote, Italian miUet, and rice, they are 
independent of the Malays. As domestic animals they keep doga 
and fowls. 

They bunt the smollet animals, as do also the Semang, hut unlike 
the Semang the Sakai are skilful trappers. The Sakai weaijon is the 
blowpqie (or hlowgun). 

The Sakai, and partictdarly the Ple-Tcmiar, have communal 
houses and display the bcginiungs of socisl organiration. Polygamy 
and even a special kind of i»olyatidry occur and are allowed among 
the Ple-Tfmior. 

The deity of the Ple-Temiar is a female naraeil Ya Pudeu. Granny 
Pudeu. The belief in Karei, the god of thunder, exists, but only 
in a decayed form. The belief in a future life is definite, and among 
the Ple-Temiai includes a belief in resurrection and requital for deeds 
done, which is unknown among the Semang. Magic also plays a 
considerable part, whereas among the Semang it is almost absent. 

A few words must be devoted to the Jakud'n. I regard them as 
Proto*3Ialays. They are identical with the Kubu of Sumatra. The 
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Jakdd^n prefer to mftke thck settlementa hy the wdc of rivers. 
PlREtatbns of roots and urn are qnito general- The domestb 
anunab are do^ and fowls- The goat is not nniveraally found. 

The Jakud a huts arc built on posta, and when occupied by several 
families they are divided by partition waJb into seveml comjiartmeats- 
The Kubu weapon is the spear. In a good many places the blowpipe 
is unknown. 

It b important to note that there is a definite aocbl organization, 
with headmen bearing the titles of Batin, hi^ntri, and Jukra. 

Monogamy is the usual practice, but polygamy is aUowed and 
occasionally occurs. 

The prevailing religious belief b m nature, spirits, and magic. 

From the linguistic point of viewt the clasaification worked out 
by Pater Schmidt and C. 0. Blagden remains in essentiab unchanged:— 

1. The Semang fall into a M5:ni* group and a ilen’ra" group. 

2. Tlie Sakai arc diviuble into 

(o) Northern Sakai, including the Sabub'n Semang and the 
Ple-Tfimiar, and 

(6) Central Sakai, i.e, the S^mai. 

8. The sections styled by Blagrlen Southern and Eastern Sakai 
will, in my opinion, turn out to bo Jakud’n dialects which approxiniatei 
through admixture, either to the Semang ilen'ra' group or to one 
or both of the Sakai groups (Northern and Central)* 

Besides these, there are Jakud^n group which spak archaic 
Malay, just like tlie Kubu of Sumatra^ 

ASt lioweveTp I have not yet had enough leisure to work out and 
compre my lingubtic materials, this is not intended to be a definitive 
decision as to the linguistic classificationp 



NOTES ON SOyfE SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS ON ALAMKARA 
IN THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL MSS^ LIBRARY 

By Sl’SHIl Kumar Die, il.A., D,Lit- 

D l'RlSG tUc Tliirtl S*csssion of the Oriental Conference held in 
Mndma tllecember. 1921) I had the opportunity of exomirdng 
cursorily some newly acquired niaiiuscripta on Sanskrit Alnrpkara* 
i^fistm ill the Government Oriental Mftiiu'iCTlptfl Library. I propose 
in this paper to note briefly certain pieeea of information which 1 have 
been able to gather from them, as it was too late to incorporate them 
in the second volume of my Sfinttkrii Poftici (to which 1 refer below 
as SP.). Moi^t of these JI8S, were originally found on the Jfalabat 
Coast, mid the copie.s in the Library are transcripts in Devana^ari 
character. 

1. imhiit/iImukSfa-vivlii some unknown author, in the form 
of brief notes on the verses and illustrations of Udbhata'B work. 
After PratihnrendiiToja'a elaborate commentary, its value aa an 
exegetical work is diminished; but it is interesting as throwing some 
light on a doubtfid point. In the text of Xrdbhata as printed by the 
Kimaya P^agar Press (Bombay, 191G). the illustrative versea are 
incorporated in the I’rfti of Pfatiharendiiraja. Colonel Jacob’s edition 
of the text in JRAS., \m, pp. SSO f., however, prints both the 
jtHnXti-vetsea and the ilhiutrative atanKSs as coustitutmg the text 
of Udbbata’s wiirk. The question, therofore, arises whether the 
illustrative vemes are Udbhata's or not. In the present comraontnry 
the illustrative verses are given and commented upon along with the 
idribli ; and they are the same as those incorporated in the 
of Pratiharenduroja by the Kimaya Sugar editors, although no 
indication is given here of the possibility of tbdr being taken from 
that source. This fact would raise the presumption (which should be 
confirmed by other available commentaries on I dbhata) that Colonel 
Jacob’s procedure is correct, and that the illuBtrative verses arc moat 
probably Ldbbata’s. 'This is also apparently indicated by Pratiharen- 
diiraja himself, when he says []i. 15) that Udblmta drew bis lUustra* 
tions in the particular cose from a part of hia own poem entitled 
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Kumara-mnibkm'^r One would suspect from ihh that all the illustra- 
tloDS iu anu^hibh-m^tTe ^ are drawn from the aime source. 

S. Fkiia-rtipa-v^khtfd by flhatta XrHii^iha (Oppert, 2615, SP., 
ip p. 135). The title is miHlca<ling. for, aa it it is really a bi^hu-flka 
OD Dhanika'a v^^kltjfa un Dam-Tupaka : 

da^rujtas^ ^ f^tjdkhifQ Dhanikefia aainnhka [ 
lastja Bhaiin-Njratmkena h^hu-flka mdhJifate |j 
Tins vcnie (No. 2) at the l^eginning of the M8. U intercstiiig as 
mentioDiag Dlianika as the author of the eoininentary on Ikim-rupaka, 
and woulil support the contention of those w^ho refuse to identify 
Dlranika nith Dhanailjaya [sec 8P., i, pp. 132-4). The author of this 
commentary does not appear to be old, and therefore hia testimony 
must be taken with due caution ; but the tradition thus recorded hv 
him is not without some value. 

3. C&matkdni-aindritd hy Vilveivam Kavicandra (SA, i, p. 243, 
fn. i). This is really a work on Alamkara, dividc<l into eight chaptera 
dealing reajicctivcly with : (1) mnia-jjodu, (ii) mki/ii, (iu^iv) artim^puna^ 
and {y) rma, (vi) ^tbddlamkdra, (vii) nriArifaniinm, {viij) general 
topics (incomplete)^ ft thus follows the arrangement of the fndia 
Oflice of the same work (Eggcling, Ctiiuhgue, vij, pp, 1507-8)- 
It is comi>oaed after the pancg^Tical manner of \'idyanatlia's Pratd- 
pamdn^tif and all the illustrative vetsca celebrate Knrvajfia i^iijga- 
bhu[>ala, whose Raadnjtm'it is freely quoted. In the fifth \4lasap mention 
is made of the author’s preceptor, Ka:Si!lvara Misra. whose work Ram- 
rnwHlmad in quoted (tn/Afl eoktam mmadacdr^ult Kdilimm-miaTai 
Raaa -mmidmsdnam }. 

4. Silhdya-cuddmam Kmrja-pmkaia-vifakhyd hy Lauhitya Bhatta 
Gopala (aee A'P.J, p. 186). No fresh in/ormation can be gathered about 
the author and hia supposed identity w ith Bhaf ta Oopala, author of the 
commentary Rfmka-TtiTfjaju on Ram-matiJarK The w^ork, though 
brief, is one of the best-informed commentaries on the much com¬ 
mented text, and the author shows himsell conversant with the 
literature on the subject. In one passage (on ch. v, p. 214, in the 

* Then? are aome vt^nts In dr^ which ire from Itudiwt* by Prittbarondu- 

riij& by way of II Eiulntioa ; fOuJd not hare been giTen % Udbhat*. Fof 

in»Ujii‘e. Iheillustruiive vcr» at p. 4% it quoledfrocn Rudrntii, 

Fii, aa, while the vww initnffllltttejy prec^in^ (rited with A fird utiktm, p. JS) || not L 
l^rild-verK dl UdbhnlA'i ai pHnEcdt hut r^aole^L \m the coinmeniary from Rudrm^, 
¥31, 3S. RudratA is also C|tio4ed by PrallliarendurijA without being actuAlly nsEned 
at pp. i I K., viii.40K (=> ¥ui, SSj, UJ (a E., trill, O+h tlJ (=B., xiJ, 4), Tlicro 
awi quH>talion5 hy PrAllbirrtidanja Iroid Other aouivet alao, e,e, Jr^m 
ml p. 13. 
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LibrarA- copv) he unmistakably to the views of the lakTokti- 

imta-kara «fpiT<iing Iho three mar^: tmu-fuernom bhma- 
UbhSt^,^{m anc)k^vidha-p<ikmm^>* 

i^rro^i nii. He refers to a work of his own railed Partfn fa. He quotes 
a verse from Aiaandavardhaiia’s lost Visf^aia-hd^-nb*. which verfle, 
however, is quoted by .^anda himself in hia er«! on the DAtaBynfoi-o 

5. “ Sdhili/a^ipB, coairaciitnrv' ou Kimja-prakah, by 
Miim. It is a brief commentary in the form of notes on 11 icu 
words and passages, and does not seem to possess any gr^at value, 
having Iwen utiliiied by numerous later conioienUtora on MaoiiMta. 
The work cites (on ch, s) .•Ifnwiiam-sflri'o^’fl an*! ■ 

IcK. cit,). There is no other definite clue to its date, and no information 

resardLufl its author (see SP., 5, p. ITI). ^ ^ u,. 

(5, A«f»fa-Mtfo?i«-s«JJiJfrrtAa by ftmivasa. This appears 

the same work as Kd^ya^^graha mentioneil in SP„ i, r> 
cites the followinfi, among other w-orks and authors on Poetics, 
KUvua-prakaia. mia^rUpai^, Bhoja. 5aAi/yo^omai.ii (some vers^ 
refer to and celebrate Veiim-bhapala, apparently Pcda-komati 
Vems-bhupala, alia^ Vira-nsraya^ja. to whom the SfiAifyo-c*ffl»Miti» 
is dedicated,! these being apparently citations from the latter wor ), 
Vidvauatha and his FratHparudfltja, Rasartisva, and SrUgata-iUaka. 
It must be a very late work, inasmuch as it quotes the verse jw 
dtwi^'Jt riiiiHKi-po.'w® from Appayya'a fro (actually nanung tjfl 

workl, p. -2, ed. KavyamSla 36, 1910; i.e. the work must be placed 
later than the beginning of the Reveiitecnth century* 

7, ^ri^ara-prak^ia by Bhoja^ in thirty'Six chapters. -Vn accoiiii 

of the w ork is already given in SP., i, pp. H7-8, and also Ln 

of the Peripatetief Partg of the ^Isdras Library, 1916-17. 

where a list is given of the imiiortant works and authors, many of winch 

are now lost or forgotten, quoted in this encyrlopiBdic work, j cursory 

cxanunstioti reveals the following names; .-fn/fljnn-miftrt ainlu a 

-philosophical" poem), ChaiiUi-TS^xi, rdposa-rotsa-mja-corito, 

['ifrranta^iilrfrefrrt, SSdraka-kaM (of Pahcaiikha), Jaiurfri-froraiJa (ot 

A'tiniamcfd^o), /)A6rfo-oi/fl (of Isvaradatta).* A/oy5ro-niifrfdftfe, A«pa^- 

me/o (of Damtularagupta),* AnahgsvatTt Afotsyo-AasiVtl, Taonti 


1 Bee h 31-*’ 

* Publ. in £hiJr^ri5U*"**A«r(rif Swica, 
» PalbU in 
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IndunMifl, Hafja^m'a-vad&a (of 3lenthal* 

J WAi-mfl^A^iria (of C^iturmukha), Bhlma-kut^u Rati-vilma, 

Idvija^ iVid’a-ram^ip MarTta-vadhri (FfakTit 

V^a-hamnUr //artJ-PijVi^ (of SarvpaenQ), Rilmna-injaija, 
Kui'nlarjdiixi-cariia, Rdm^dbh^adafja {[jmbably tli* same aa 
vadka or Sdu-bandka], Klmka-mdhix (of NTtivarinan), fjikmu-^'nfjfitn- 
vara,^ Subh^ra fiuranfif Rdmkdtika (an a/rita), Mahii’ku (prnhiuana), 
Prafjogtl^thijHdatia {jirabimta), Yfijfuti-canlit^ Pdrfha-vijatfii (drama by 
Trilocaim), Dei^-candrii^uj)ta (drama), Ahhkdrikd-mncUaka (dnunii, 
of Vi^kKadeva), Krllia-rdvaina, Sc^pna-vdmvad^tia (drama, now 
attrihiited to Bhasa), RdmahhfjHda^ (of VaSovarmnn), Rilffharnmndu, 
Atuhda-tudilaka (q! Bana)p Kappa}}4lfh^td^^ (of Sivas^^amin),* 
Kddfimbarl-mra (of Abidnanda), IIan&rtindrti-rari(a^ Mnddlaso- 
pathffdiia^ Iklrttmafl (AYiirj^i)^ Tmihkffa-mivdan (o£ KudTaftt)^ 
Bjrhat-kathd (in Siitsskrit)^ Kundc-mdtd,^ >4lf<iAYjrf,ii- 

hara^B, Adkhd~tisdkh 9 pdkhpdtiB, Mdithai~t^ Ammurak^ (drama) and 
Dvis(i}ttdhana-kut}fja (of Da^flin). Govirida, Barco, and Candra^khara 
are cite<l as jKi^U, Two atanzaa arc qiiote<I from tbc CaHrB-panmiikdj 
now attributed to Bilhaoa, wbo waa Bhoja'a contem|>orary. Apart 
from its value, as a larj^e, if somew hat, uncritical compilation on tqxb 
(especially ifhj/irfi], this work ia important aa constituting an 
whidi quotes thousands of vcm* from the whole range of Sanskrit 
Jiterature knowui to ita author, and which preserves for us the names 
of many othenvisc unrecortial works and authors. As such, it descrv'cs 
publication, although its unwieldy dimensiona would necessitate 
large expenditure on printing alone. Some enterprising seholars in 
Madras have undertaken the eiliting of some of its chapters on ipigdm. 

6. JJAaiYi-paMid by Harailatunays, of which a description is 
given in SF., i, pp. 241-2, is a much shorter work, in easy stanzas^ 
on the sante lines as Bkoja's elaborate treatise, which it partially 
summarizes. Besides regular ndlaka^ like S!f4pBkam}}a, 

K/f^^rdvana, TuratigtsdaUn, Sugrlva^kebinat GaFiijd-bhaginitha^ and 
Gaun~grha, it quotes Ikm-panKwja (9 acts), Mdrlm-van^iia (8 acts)^ 
Stambhita-rombhBkB (7 acts)^ Nala-ttkrBma (8 aeta)^ and 3ffKf<TWAd 
(8 acts). Of prahamna, mention is made of SaMutdrika, P^^ra- 
kaumtidl, and Knli-kfK^ of dimn^ TripHra-ddha:, Vftioddktmnat and 


^ Sw -Snlugiri SMtri's », ]>. 5+ 

* 8utn 1 Htpofif ii, pp, 

* Patib la Hi^a^fiiui- 64 arair Seriea. 
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TarakoddhaTOiia. It quotes an unknown ^ara^ii-candrikd of Bana, 
and tlie Sra}ma-tSsavadatta of the so-called Bliiisia.‘ 

9. Ratdrnaia by PYaka&var^. it Ls in five patifichf^at, the 
first four of which deal with gaua and dr>sa, and the last with roAn, This 
work aliio shows the influence of the above work of Bhoja. It is a 
com|>aratively retent tomjsosjtion, and Prakasavar^ cannot be 
identical with the Praka&ivarsa known to ua aa the preceiJtor of 
Vallnbhadeva, the faraoua scholiast on the standard classical kSvi/aa 
{see Sr„ i, p, 97). 

10. Ram-kalifadrinim by Jagannatka, son of Anandn ilism. 

The author belongs to the Vaisiiava Satnpradaya. Besides standard 
texts on Poetics like the Kavya-prakaia and *SoA%<t-(fiifj(Xia«, the 
author quotea very extensively from erotic msn-writers. from lijorffl- 
(ifoAvi downwards. He gives long pass^es in esfciuio from standard 
works on erotics like Rati-rakigi/a, PaRcti'Siiijaka, Amitgn raiiga, and 
5i«<ir<i-rfT/M‘jtfl. It is a huge work, chiefly in the nature of au elaborate 
compilation on tlie msos, after the manner of Bhoja's SfAgSra- 
prakdia ; but the author digresses largely into erotica and kindred 
topics, deabng incidentally with draiaatuigy ami aoroe fine arts. It 
quotes Jayadeva and Vehkatadelika {a.d. 126S'13fi9; the verso 
niMcsmn t/otli fxiirika from ed. 

N.S'.P.p iii, 2); but it also cites some very late authom, and cannot 
therefore be earlier than the seventeenth century. 

UsivEBsmr or Damja. 

IDAi’etiisir^, 19^5. 

^ Mr. C. lUcu Piskuroli, wbwo Article on and JSAdra-pmMJn 

i» pubtiKhcd in it.SO.9.. intoivdA publliliinisn »<lition of tbie mirk ulvder the Editwihip 
q( the miirr. 













JA^fAKinABAHA XVI 
By Lionel D. Barsktt 

rnHE School of Oriental Studies has recently acquired a niaauscript 
J- oontaining the complete text of the JanwiiAnratid—twenty 
cantos in all—nnd from it I publish the lollowing sttrsa. As only 
cantos 1-irj Imve hitherto been edited, the coatribiition here, presented 
should bo of some interest, although the lack of other MSS. makes it 
iruposaible to produce a definitive critical text. 

The ^IS. is written on palm-leaves, about M in, long and H in. 
wide, in old ilalayakm character ; it nioy be of the sixteenth century, 
and possibly is even older. The colophon bears no date, but gives the 
name of Garttavana Sankara as the owner. A certain number of 
mistakes and omissionij are to be found in the ITS., some of them 
perhaps due to the serfbe: and others certainly due to a faulty archetype. 
Some of the scribe’s errors suggest that the origloal copied by him, 
or, at least, a parent or ancestor of it, was in S?inhalesc script. The 
speUing is of the kind common in southern ^^SS.: I and t ate often 
confused, final m is uaaiiiuktcd to following initial consonants of the 
palatal and dental aeries, eonsonaots are uaually doubled after r, and 
final s is assimilated to an initial sibilant and is often omitted before 
initial sibilant and consonant (cf. ^\'hltuey,® g ITIio)in my text I 
hav'e retained all these peciilisrines, however inconsistent, uitli the 
exception of the lust. The division of the versea is marketl by a dot: 
1 have substituted for this the double dtmda., and inserted in the 
middle of each venae a single dniiffo. 

The metres of canto xvi are ptt^pilAgTu {1-78), tHandSktanta 
(79-81, 83), and idrdutavihldiht (82), The themes arc a description 
of sunset, the noclitrnal revels of the Rakaisas, and the dawn of the 
day of battle. 

.Ytha divasavidheyam indra^atror nniravasitaip pratiharato viditva | 
ajiunia tint adhigainya tasya bhanur ggiiim a|jaraiitauiHililri^pavasthara 

fye li Li-1 

aTUtjadpJhakariivaki^t ara^mivraijam iva kandharabhngnacarughotja^ ] 
divasakarahaya girindrabbitter jjagbauapatadrathaaemayo 
’vateruh'jl [2.] 


m 
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enm bhasftiu jjatadghann ml hakarabliraniarakukir nniiLi pyonm imm rirt tih | 
flpa^m^viilhau ^tiiihamBnah payaai bhayM iva tmjjati aroa 

bhaniib [| [3.1 

am^itam atba aamiliyaya muliQrttam tadanu tamobkir uputtA- 

ko;^raDdhrai|i [ 

khiiuudnm a]igai;io flatlarM durid aruoa^t^taravwtjabbi^mki |[ [4.] 
sarasijaaia^]vodik bhinnapmcaratam ni-gaka f) it viiklTi.ipapa te | 

uimvaTmjf^ra^Irnlian dmslnte hatam iva ^^itarayaa®^ sahcakoca f] [S.] 
dmtam apaKnrptiiiti bkirnur a^tani aarai^trulieau dallrggalah patanti | 
bhramarakiilam iti bruvann [vajjh k^^apitakalaia vicacara 
dTiggliikayam f| [6^] 

sati divasapaiiksayasya yoga nij^atkaftodvaya!^ tarnoblribhritab | 
vkkaiuitacalaniaHtaka babkQv^ua BamujHigntii jaTafi€va vrk^-^ 

gulmab II [7.] 

vigalitavati tlgiuabhiL^i i^ndhyaparigatalukitatfirakan nabbas tJit | 
trida^asara&tavniijavakin^Bam bt^ayadi anuvnijati anxa 

ravaya-sya || [8.] 

diva^karabbayM ivAvaljno jaladkijalarLtarita^ tu^aram^mili [ 
ravir atha calit« na veti boddkiin Tiahhasi karan iva camyainba- 
bhfiva II [9,] 

piatkamagamitam andkakari bba vam puDnr atipimgaliitaraka m 
vidkaya | 

bhuvanarn at ha kalatmana sama4=yar|ia trinayanarilpapi alarpbhavat 

prado^ak || [10.] 

diva&avigamalambita^ya bkaaor avanatir untiatiT mdumapdalnaya | 
avikaki^'apiisaA siitaanakalan nabkaai tiilam adhirudhavor 
ivaatini || [11.] 

gkniibbiT adhipiirani piiras suvdakaiddhamniastakajarjjaraik 
patadbhih | 

prama^lam adkaniano nitaiiibimiiam ftbhinavaiHrjjkaraJariikaya vU 
tanvan j| [12.] 

dyutibhir avajito ai^canoani aham atidaaya m krjvalaip mukhasya | 
ayam api kari^io jitalj kalaksair iti jagatam iva dar^yan 
mfgaipkab [[ [13.] 

maaa^^i maimsijaui mana^ivimnani aviralam ujnmniayan nijuaa 
dbaauia j 

dvipadaianarucib padaqi kalanam udayagirer udiyaya dikpra- 
dipah|i[14.J 

Si Ms?, ^nipatai^. 4t MS. jilrfaian-. 10: cffnuiiii n &im on 

(i.«. SfS. paAzj&^iTii. ^ 
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ncirtLsamuditayA haraganroir hiinaii^inijf anugfhnatft kaTaughaih | 
udakainvaparaipparabbir arggbyaqi Ai^iinapitoiapam indava 
tatana II [15.] 

iidayam arupinia |)arityiijantapx praviarjati sma SaMnikann 

accbabiipbam | 

ca^kani arualani indradinmukbena ajAatikainayatii iiia<lhunJva 
pTyaniaac || [1G<] 

jatham iva dayitnn di&ih prado^am muhar atlbigamya ni^va 
bhinnavaropab | 

sthitani ujuari payodharasya 8andhyiivi1asitakuipkiu«amai(>daiiam 
mamarjjub j| [IT.] 

ksipati (li4i paycxlharaa niiftnte rahayati kin tinuiottariyam aSa | 
iti nicitaviparvya vaayft sAksI apbutam iva kauniudaiji atataaa 
haaaq> || [18.] 

parabhitanicLtamaaarp himfiniSor udayagirer iiditasya niapd»leiia [ 

. . . tc nihitau nu aandirtaa ati jj [19.] 
iha bari^iakalan'kakautikstiis saha i>atitn lUigalak^apasya kantih | 
a|ibhir avauatair ntiv atbaiva vaplkamwlavanair iti &riikifcaii 
janc^H II [20.] 

g&gana.saraai taiidiarfipyakanibiia nikara ivatigbanaa taiuah- 

prabarah j| [21.] 

aurakarina ivabatah karepa pra^ntataMnlamasapibura^b iudoh | 
aikUi>Bhatagatir diligantavelavalayavanaiiL \ilainghayaa pra* 
tasthv II [22.] 

priyavirabasaniaganui^rayapam mukhakamalaiii niaii iiitaijibinTnaip | 
uditavati iSaASiiikacandrabimbadyutibbir ivodupatav aUucakara [[[23.1 
patl>ikayiivatkIrs[ayo ’nujagnmfl saraaijaragatiiApi^riyaTii mcuiva [ 
ia^ini aanuulito feiuipkaknntaip kiraiijavrlaiji knyayapi dar- 

^yantyab || [24.] 

apibita.sBli1cna ni^pradcwip kumutlavaneaa kunmdvatT vireje ] 
ghananipatitabbripgacitTabhaM. mrgaiipUQiTinniukrtavakinjthaBe- 
vail [25.] 

ai£i pavasi padani kurwatlAU grabanikarapTOtiwiasu mallikak^h | 
itaiain api jataiayan nikujau tjamiiiJasasara kuniudvatiti hfa^ab || [ 26 .] 

16: MS. «M4Ai(nrjpi. IS: lijlwn; th« «mFn6aiion i* ratber une«ri«in, 

16 : Ibe lu-nlu of 16 lyll&bloi it lUtrktA ia th* Mik by t blank t|Me», an ini'b Itmjir. 

MJt MS, nnyndUhi 21 S tho of two pOiliu 1* not marked in 

tbe and it it not cicar whelbw tbty Iwiong to tbo bc^nning or to tbo ftid 

of tho Toroe. S3: M$. -bi'vibaaclffvftblir. 24: MS. iira^rmht^ hij/ii/Api 
Jariayanl}int^. 26: MS. ■ivvfbauea, 

VOL. IV. PABT n. 
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iti tuhinarucau vikLTwadbntnni pmcuratatnobhiiUiTWivaiB^jale | 
nunw-^ makarakiftaiiAitya yuiiaip vib^itani atmani ’(ikriya 
\ivavrub |! [27,] 

svayatn api viracayya pntiabhaktbp vailanaliimfidyiitiUk^^ni 
kayii cit | 

cirayati hnlayaSyare raniapya nayanajalena pbakcyiitdnLr^ || [ 38 .] 
na bha^nti (lajitasTA i^aniiikarfe iihalarahita viraha Inni asva r§gai[i | 
iti manaai uidhaya yavakona vyamcavad flayatara na daala- 
vaflah II [2ft*] 

iLamyavatlpadagrhatacihnaiii aaraaasamarppjtaynvakani [jatlairi yat [ 
uiasi na clayitaaya tad vivada sphnjamaQjkutjdftl^rogA^ddbam 
anyii || [30.] 

priyavacanavidhayiai na bbarttu^ {^aladajakacyutacuTQpaLfiiiSrn 
ak^tjoh I 

mfldanasamacitatngasarpgidrfter iTyapanayati ama mukliinilcna 
ka cit I. [31,] 

siirapatHpavab priya nlrasya &avanasaTortiiianirTvrte 'pi dipe f 
™ti?u dadriur eva kpnciratnadyutijmfibbinnatamisnira flru 
mftlaiTi [| [32,] 

vivaeanavihitopagfiliananam gbanajaglianaiitanakunibhakaqikimiefly [ 
api |HiTiga]ite 5 u kaminlnan na ^ig;a|itatd tanfidamirayaui || [38.] 
carapatalaiiaronihenA yat tvaip prabrtavatl iiraai pttyiitikoiJe | 
sa kila paramnnigraha!; praaado hidi radte tava kidr^ nu 
Hbbah II [34.] 

adharaputam idam itiadarttaTaniSrabiiasasaniarppitadantakhanditan 

te I 

ayi &itha pari^antaye rujaya nayanaj'alena nidficati prasaktani |] [35.] 
kamkisalayagoiiitam mnkhatp Bvam kim iha vidbaya vadasy akm 
niaiuagre | 

tkayati daianak^tam priyfiya vayam tita gaurovabhaianaip kim 
evam || [3G.] 

hi ’iTicasi rasa parkkhakntyalj pragayiau rSkaa«iy(Hito vipakMiIj | 
parima|itavisarijite?u ruksau nayanajalagrathitarp vaco vitenut [| [37.] 
api tava dayitc ennupabhaji fivaaitarayaglapitadbarasya kantib [ 
caravan] patite nipatitaa te na ca kaniniparipautbika^ katak^h jj [38. j 
Btanatatariibitah karo ’vadhfitah parigadite eainadhiiritaii ea 
imunuip I 

vihaiiitam api aaotvane Barcgara prapayiknc vavater avam hi 
daijda^i 11 [39.] 


: MS-. 

praMj^iaraiit 


30: MS. -p61a., ^]fivakap,nla,n. 34 . 
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sakhi jahihi rti^ni hmasti pask’at teiva liMlawni [juttinti- 

tapab I 

iti nipuyasakhibhir ammgc manasi nifecamyosito 'bhiiiiarial!| || [40*] 
yadi cirayati dfiti vallabko mu bhr^ni ajani tvayi kini ni^ vakaiak [ 
nijam atlrabliaaaqi yat-o yida^ya k.^tibhlr imarp samayuyujas tvam 
ogtbam II [41,] 

madliukiifluniavilepanadibhavag^haTp.vHlarSitAsauhniayyavrttya ] 

ayaai aj>i ca aakhi svayam pratasthc privAparibbogasukhaflya 
satpvibbagab || [42.] 

da^nApadani ati^pbut^^ni >HbbMi Bpbiirati tan uSTamavarii^ik tarn 
asyaqi ] 

avitatham abhidhatsva tvAt\i kufilagatiT nnanu dfAtavan 

bhujaquga^ [| [4?i,] 

adbararmiTjiin Asau vyakhaTjdAyat tu ^nair upaciimbito na 

do^ ili I 

amakad api krtam [3ni|>adya karttur d^ngu^^DtaTaiTi vidadkati yas sa 
siidliuh [j [ 44 ,] 

avitatham idam Mmanirndi^ufla ?^khi bliA%'asiti vacah |rtira yad 

uktarn I 

abkidayitam aniif^liLtati tvaya Id »^* yatnato ^ddbeyaiyt |j [45,] 
iti racitaru^as sabasagamram snimaialabindiicitam mukhara 
dadbatyab \ 

:SravaT 3 iikatu ni^a^a^l^*ya yadbvas calitfldliitcr ujiadati v% 

jajnpbbe || [4R*] 

^VA^sitabatanJCir vvariidbariostliah karatalasaiiikramita^ ca 
patrakkbak j 

nijagadatur uiiagatu cirei^a prauayini rakaasayo^Ltab piacmtaqi || [4T-] 
Yiphalaparikara ^ndhaya dutid tadanu Rametya ta pr^tbato ndinailj | 
jTivatinipkditani Rarowgan^vaip {>arikiaitair iipa4n^ive tadb 
II [4&,1 

k^tir lyam adliftraaya yal aur^ii HrutdaakHkaTaTAsabita tad astu | 
ataralaliidayaBya gaio4abii|ibc tava kataro kliya nakhakaataRya 
hetxib i; [49,] 

yiivatirLayaiiacuinbitc^ii [lakRmapravjradta pat urabjanaaya raitii | 
tava capala uirupitAtiAuksnia bakulaphalanii;iaT'acir uttarofths |1 


43 s M&, M, 4fi : aftw hi tkfl ll-S, mmrki thfl Saeuna hy ft htank tpftep, 
and: thca rtftd* #fo j but, fta tio Hwd r? ^ra ift titbw a nualakfl 

iff is opt pf ita prPptf plai^« &0: SIS, ; tho fena, gc^lder ol fth-oold be 

poted {B. R, ifty ; “ dj* f, oIim Mi*g 
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vuvatinaiikhagntciw lorAJipna ft^ihut^m api me na ^TirLogi jalpit^i j 
mukhiLmadlmra bhujaTpga vena satyaTp kutilagate nayana^rava ^pi 
jatab If L^l.l 

ifi manasijaconcalarp yavamm rajauicapapramada nir&payantt | 
aiiitmaanayana sab^garwaip prai;ayani^ caturaip vaoo 
bahha^ || [52.] 

&vntanuYitaraiTiei\a taip \dlobhya dvipam iva vanyam iliopanetu- 
kima I 

fuiklii gB)agaBikeva sphurati bi sajjana , . a^liukrtje || [53.] 

akaruB^m adbigatn}^ tarn madarttbe vi£tijiajiatii evam a^byam 

^tbitayab | 

krtam idam adharafiyii kevalaa ta mama bidayasya saktii vyatba tu 
ti™[|[54.] 

iti i^akluhiuiita k^a\^'a|lkaEii ami^talocanavaktracandrabirpba | 
suraripavarut^fhadiiya dutim akrtagirah pnmsa rusa pantalj |[ [55.] 
Hai^iiatiia^untajopayiiktam madbuvapUT arEigajaaiaiitharii 
yuvatyah [ 

katbam iva parinl^Ttas tadlyo rasa iti mug^lliataya vi&Bi- 
kamaaih || [53.] 

\dracitapat:acarurammysbliavaip pramadprosaqi mtimfibm adare^a | 
madhu nibitnaarojam anigAD^ svair mtniikhaca^kair drlayitan 
nipayayantc || [57.] 

madhu vinamita Sltakarfibhakuqibbaaruta in akhilananaaaktaJi enia- 

Siiktib I 

sapadi da^mukhab piban ^njigye salilanitllio da^ndibiiadib piban- 
tam II [58 ] 

ca^kamadhuni binibitarri priyaya nayanamavek^ya sarc}ja^[[ikayajib | 
adhLmadhu nipapata gandbalobhM vi^yasukhapravaije katham 
vivekab || [59.] 

miiku]ayati Bitetararn farojaip iaiini Bajnagrakalaspadc tadiyab | 
asitakuvalayadyutiqa kuramgapratinidhir atra tatana ^idbupatre || [60*] 
abbinavaraviblmbavaliltiibhiT ddyntibhir abhinnataya manoharabhib | 
saraaijaraaBi^ktisu prar^^tatp yuvatijanair mmadliu uaurayena 
iajfielltei.] 

hfdayavadanDlocaneRii taaam madhu madngandbax'apu^^ivan 
ninaya [ 

framasalikkaq^ftcchftleiift subhratp bahir abhavac cliamiw^dtiJMiida^ 
bimbat || [62,] 


•u *«<;**"' O* twfl syllibtM ia not mnrkcd in Iho MS 

M: MS KS 67 * MS. nqi^iia. coMbii^. pfamlSmto, 

jiajfdjraiilc. 60 ( MS, Ji/An., 01 - ms. prapiaji#(i()i 0fi ♦ MS, nipitJnpiiR, 
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dn^'abhir nbliiiiiukhais «tigand1:ii hnlyam madliu vadanair upanTtem 

aTTigananam | 

bahuvadanaphalan niptya Icbhc suiaTipur ctod aho cldrapam 
anyaili || [(33,] 

priyagiiijaifttajarjjaraiva pHtwaTp. madhuau cirarn paripilavataa 
lajjii [ 

na jruvatihiduye pflclarfi vidhatiim madanamJidRsthitiaaiiikate 

vi^lie [[ 1^4*] 

kamki^layadhunanam mukllantahkalama^itall nayauSrddhamilitliii ] 
aviratakajafiTtkrtani vadhuniqi praipLyisu manmathadipanany 
abb uvail || [(>5.] 

apagatavinayam yad aatalajjain yad asamayani yad aaiataiu 
astadbairyj'am j 

yad ^{lavam aaamndhi ragavrrIdliaTp ratiaa hi tat tad abbiLd gaijo na 
dosah I! [6fi.] 

upari viharane vU^iiunaTfi kucakala^odgalitan nidaghavari | 
mana^ijam abhi^Lneati sma yanat(i prihalabhuj^atarapitlia- 
aanaiviatATp || [bT.] 

vadanam idam urojakuTiikuiiiLirdclrarn autanti vdlokayatad itl sjvam 
arpkaqi | 

Barabha^Tti adhiropita tad^kaqi kva nil tad iti bnivatt caciinfiba 
bi^ta II [6S.] 

tarupi tava btiavatui vallabho'ham bhavupiitijf ity udite itro dhunana \ 
nalii nahi valayaip avakjyam cka dajitakare nyafildtaniruk^iir 
amkani [j [69.] 

avayam atba |ja\raoena (^ndbapra^he bitarajasi pratihimcnditena | 
kiraqam aniivaliaty a^itabh^b kfa^m upagamya payodhftrair 
tini&ikte |[ [70,] 

aurayuvntikadambakaaya gftaiT ani^tatuipbum%^a11akIniiiIdaLh | 
sapadi parivrtas famanmathena triila&mpiih pramadajaneDa 
reirie [7l>] 

tatavitataghanadyavadyajitalr nnijakaraHantativaditaia aa ekab J 
trisddbftlayaparigrahenia vaktmif yyuvntim abar^yad aatabki^ ca 
giyan || [72.] 

pratiyuvati^d^kt&babupafiktir ddaiavadanAgatatanmukharavindab | 

fir| I iht poMiv* mcmning <»f I* notenrorthy.. ©ft i MS. 

07 : MS. oa 1 MS. 09 ; MS. fhfuf*^ 

Tf^i. ALS. ; I leel loivtD d-cmbi wm to tfao cunjCHiiurmi pmcnd&t^na ahar^ffod, 

but camiot tuid n better oav ; ia i^nhAtefe icnpi the canfuilan af r^ mnd t:i would bi? 
mhcT ftwy. 
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Btha jiaiiteli priyii lUfflTjjjah parlramiiyaii na da.laii niso 
'vakaSani || [.73,] 

itaiaviivatiila^tfidaiitavasa vadnaatatisthitasUkrtas Ramabhi^ [ 
navaau manaslianmana ^inwssu kaatadhrtLblJr ddayitah krutlha- 
bhi)aghne j|| [74,] 

Satha yadi cs^klkrtam mukhum me kim atHiftram adya vikha^^ayt^V 

bhavati madhii aipiya bhajanagragmsaRaratif nna hi kaicatm 
pramattah |[ [76.] 

pibati kfltbam iviipara yuvatya clasanapailaib parimudritan 
tavoHtbAtp 1 

iti yiivatijaneiift rakaasetidrAj^ i^phutaiwttabhmku{Ipfttakam wpe |[tT6.] 
atba katakanivasajdrptanagab pravitatadhatuvibhiiMtas siinierub | 
dyvtim abhrta piiratrayaaya bhetiuS iimsi mulvus ethitailtara^mi- 
bimbah j| [TT.] 

tribhuvfliiabbflyarogadanavantan dvipatii iva nWbhayam utya danaviui 
tarn [ 

na va M^dharakatidhiniada Jitan dadhatain agus sumniagadka 

madantarii \\ [78.] 

niciDH smigan tnhinaniknra-^pfirsafitaA ^^itah 
prtbvibhapo "py arunakirao^ir v'vyaatamastAft tamastnh | 
tUiiinva^n pafiktim vahad kumadapretnaliriam allnam 
asyajn vldmlayam aiuba ailrasantariii mBantatp |; [79.] 
labdhva munraty udadkir qflakakTSaacel^ni ^ v^lfirp 
yata nidradgamavinitl^ eavinifna xdramah 1 
paod^cehaynm a{Hi}‘ati di^m anane tan na bi!tan 
taracakraTp vigatacaTanDll^am a^tani ^ma&taip \\ [ 80 .] 
rk^SreTiyaip pihitaparigbollarngbaiiiiyarii gbanayarp 
saumitrau cagatavati riputr^hctau ifiatietau j 
ko r^e ca ghnati varabhatas tataaha^ tc 
kin tat$ainye praharati npucchidy aSe^ *dya I1 [Sh] 
Takeo1c»ka\dna^ne£U mliitaechedam £itc> daxpaito 
drptah paniyugcna dtistaratELTasvarh^tina hetlna j 
yuddhayopagatab karati niananaip karppaip sa nab pamsanaa 
Eeyam marvada tavad a^nitapurakroSayitl ^yiU || [82.] 

Tflj r^k^aMndru^ Tt t 70 : -timmaih 

all MS. ia^Toia^ m J it tti^ ftbcve diiriJlaq of virrdi ii carrectp darfiMto 
frotti t datfu ^ dri a, 11^7); « mnukr d^a word in ymipmm, from 

pa^j [Pb.t^, 74 : jwWrt HdidJirwhi^th, b 4 Prof, fUpKm polntfti onl iv Mfr* 
oocun m (m iadoK, p. 3^) iiid m ti» Kinuni^hi t4bteU 

of S4r Mh a* Stoia'i coflocticHi. 
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naktsn nakridhivasam ktiflUDiftsaraiatatraait^aiii s^itanaqi 
krldayam attigananarn ghanakucakalaiaih kataran tan tarantaTp j 
utthapyaivan tatas te BatatamtAsukliavya^kilmain aakaniBa 
tuHOim aaan sa^rakhadiivanjpa^ahaJtavajyAnifiante ni^ant^ ]| [S3.] 
iti janakiharane sarggab || 
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AJAMllA-mK.^A~PEABANt)IfA OF NARAYANA BMATTA 

By PAS^Dit V. Veseatabama ^SarmaSastkI, XinYkmv^A^A 

rPHE CampH-prabandha Ajajni^-mokm is a littk literary work 
belonging to Tmvancore. In publishing it I am relying on n 
Alalayalnm roanuflcript written on eailjan 1ea¥C3, wbi^^h I obtained from 
-Mr. Tazhamao Sankarar Tontri of Chengsmur in the Tfavancore State. 
A piece of poetry interspersed with pnwc is called a Catnpu-prabrindhaj 
or Prabanilha.i in the Kcmk country. There is o^ddence of many of 
^iueb Prabandhas ha^dng been extant in Travancore+ M'ritten on 
the basis of Ihiriioic stories, these Prabandhas tend to jiroiiagate 
religiouH faith among file people, A Hindu auheaste named 
Cakyar - used to preKcntj wntb commendable histrionic skill, the 
most, interesting episodes of the famous epics and Furanas throngli 
these Fnibandhas. Even at the present time, when national art has 
become almost extinct in India, the Cakyars, who make it their 
herwlitary profession, represent these Prabandhas in the Hinriu 
temples during the annual festivals, when people congregate in tlieir 
thousands. But, as the encounigement which they had been receiving 
in the past has been steadily on the wane, they have become mere 
figureheads, ignorant of +Saiiiykrit and devoid of expository akilL 

Besides being preachers of Praljandhas, the Cakyars were hereditary 
actom of the ^nskrit dramas, ivhich they used to exhibit in accordance 
with the nile5 of dramatic art expouude<l by Bharata. Their acting 
has been popularly named kiltlfffatjjim. The dramas or parts of 
dramas which were onlinarily acted by them ‘were NagiiiiAnda, 
Mnntranks (from the Pratijfia-yaugandharayaua)^ ^^"pbalikalika 
and Svapnanka (from the Sva]>na-vasavacktta)j Dlianafliaya^ fktn- 
varapa, Kalyapa-saugandhika, Bhaguvadajjuka, and Purpa-salanka, 
SilrpapakhAnka, and A^okiivanikAbka in Cudamapimataka. Xeither 
Prahandha-preachinig nor kudiijathttn were performer 1 by the Cikyara 
anywhere else than in the Temple Manda|ja. The im^mrtant part of 
their acting consisted of g&atuies of hands and movements of the 
body, which might appear crude and nonsensical to the eyes of the 

^ Thu I>r«¥idiifiiB uwcl to th<j nAmfl to iJiiruly morki 

the ]>3%v4di»n Vrdii of llie named y^JHyira-praftiindhitm. 

» By iTflinci iti T^iriiI. The cxistonro of ihem Clky*™ \ti curly 

timrs li ev!den(?td La tht third, port uf Iho fomoui TAmil wotk 

(^ifappadi^ramf wh^ll KrittacFoktayao ah Acting the b^lkcedam 

epiiode m tho Purit^ic itoTy erf 
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civilized artb^t acciL’^tumed to the fa^sliioiiable raovemcnte of tbe 
modem stogea. It m noteworthy to citato here^ however, that I have 
had to fill up s certain log^t txsrtion of this manuscript from the memory 
of a CAkyar, 

The j?tatement^ made about the life of Naraya^a Bha^a, the author 
of the present manuscript, by K. ^''iaude\^ Mftttatu in the si^th 
volume of Kerakt-tjraniha-matd.^ and by Nagam Aiya in the Travan- 
core State MauuEil- and also by Gaoa|)ati f^aatri in tbe preface 
to the 18th volume® ol the Trivandrum Sanabrit Series, all agree 
as to the time iluring which he flourished, but differ in many other 
respects. 

Xarayaon Bhatta wa^ a native of Soutli Malabar^ at prcswiit 
a liritLsh In<iian District in South India, and a Xambuiliri Brahman, 
and W'ell verKctl in the different bmncbes of San.Hkrlt Literature, tiuch 
as granimar, at^trology, medicine. the Vcilaa, etc. He was a versatile 
author. ;Miiiiy w'orlM are ascribed to him in various depirtmenta 
of kiiowletlge, induding Prakriya-sarvasva [not printed), a treatise 
oil Sanskrit grammar praised even by Bhattoji Dlksita, 3b!una- 
nwodaya, on lIlmaTiisa (published in the Trivandnim Sanskrit 
Series), ftlpi-ratna, on architecture, Dhatii'kawa, another important 
work on graiuniarp NariiyanTya (published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series) p a devotional poem to Krsoa^ and several famous prabandhas 
such as Hajanuya, SvAha-smlhikara (published in the Kavya-mala 
sseries), Subhadra-hacaoa. X^a-mClcM, etc, Xarayapa was an author 
in Malaya]nni also. Kuttappadakaiii, Kofjiya^virahani and Candri^ 
kotsaA^tn are considered to be his works. 

The elate of his birth is rleteTmined by the worda Ai/UF-dr§fff/a- 
muthyam occurring at the end of his XarayatJiya, which are believ^ed 
to indicate the date on ivhieh the book was finished. Calculating 
from thw, that kati-din/i falls on Sundayp the 23rd Vraeika of 763 
.Malabar eta, i.e. apparently in a.d, 1590. 

iUAilipAMOKSAPRABAXnaA Ot NARAYABHATTA. 

Xarayaoeti catuTuk^ratn e\'a pnrpsam 
kaivalyaiq akalayat eti ^-idbuya pa pan * 
sainkctitani nijaaute “py nva^ yad uktva 
Icbhe paraip gatim Ajamikbhuinide^’ah || 

^ Edkticin or CompAtty^ TrichGr, CWtiiu 

■ Part II. Lan^na^. 

■ Nar4yftj;jlT,'ani by 

* [PApaift T^L 1>. B*] 
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Aniaiiu^tapobalo Laripadambuje bhAktiioAn 
ya[rL4dipArislla.rta<] ili& nitanta^iitAntar&l.i [ 

Ajamija iti sakiJavikla^^riirtbavid 

dvijdtimakutfiTiapj^ samudabhiiid abhuWpaiuab |[ {^) 

Ved^Li pmthitnB vidhaya vLdMvad dhanmn grbastha^rami 
nitva kaficana kalam iiiicitasukhatii guirOfattia^^o guriiii | 

Oka^^miii divAisc svatatavacasa kanTirnditan ^ adaratl 

anetmii sa ^ialTlitka4all vanani ud&tjhotsaliam a<Jhaiikata \] (3} 

Gadfjam. Tatra kbalu vickmtamtarulatamkaraniranta^ madhupa- 
nuwJhiikanijhamkaramukharttftdigttDtarG t^anibhyantare svalpaia 
a pi iiimittani uddi&va kraiiiarahitaPfl analpafi jatp^ata viaiarastaiiT, 
Vast ram a pi nisf ra pani a| 5 ai>ayata aracitAbab utanigho^m akammn^ 
■cv'a hasatil prasvaratii iidgayatantarAatara priyftb]dayavaTjaaaya 
maiitiiaratanini Ivalapata YAayhm adhikaloleiia irdayamanamgenA 
k'n^pi kalapib^m didhataram jiliiiigamaiiaTii pirjsitliilakimtalabbaraiii 
madavigbuf^dtdocariAni madakalitagiinabandhiiriiili vivalikrtA^ 
yu vaja nabnlaDtarain pr^ y ajanasa pTt isarau pajatasud haniadlmiyam» 
madhumadad vigiiyTkrtan^ada navegasaaiuda aei taghamiakan akuilcit a* 
rmnailcAkancakitasakalavayavarn mutlmniii^samudiamagnam 
abbaclriispadabhiitani kam aiii ifiilraiTi saniadrak^It |] 

Sadacarasaktab Katatam a pi dhaniLaikaniratab 

prakftya nmlo^b pracurataradhaii^'cV *pi tarasa [ 

sa tarn di^tvaivamt smara^rapanpakaiisaTnam 

avastham apede kam iha bkuvi kamo na laghayct || (*4) 

Cittain tasyaqi prasaktatn vaSayitum akbilair yatamr a^ktab 
smrtvii taiii bhuyab sumsjam viratali SA’aaya dharmad 

dvijanma | 

pitryaii' abyayalabdhair api dbanaaivahaiji tjO^yitvii nivasam 
cakre tasvali saka^ \ThaTartara&ikab cantata m maTtmatbandtali [[ 

(5) 

Sad h vim bharyaiji svatatatii pmvajasam anupetavalatiibatii 
athambaqi 

tyaki;va tatprJtiliet^r anucitam a pi caumdikam karma k rtvi | 
labdliair arthair ajasratp prapayaviva^dhlLS tatkutumbam 
prapiii^nan 

nirlajjo *6av anai^fd hahiisaraayam aho strTpi^cT matighn! [[ (G) 

1 [Karm^ildn L. 0. B.J 

» [Tbiii uw of pri^ya fur Unldy(cf. WinjSiKH' t Tflmil 3>i-fl.) la not 
j^eordCMl in H.tt.—L. D. B.] 
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Tiwyiim aRatiii atha ilaii stita bhusuraayasja daivad 
antyas agarnad abhidhaiii haiita Karayaoi-ti j 
purvadt^tair iha kim u tadlyair Jlukyndasya yad va 

cvaip kathayitum idam duskrtcr ni-i^kititvam || (7} 


tadanii da^iitvaip prapya Narayaii^khye 
ratiin akunita taiimiii balake kirbloic | 

Aviratam api pa^yana asya ljla\'i£e^m 

ay am ababa jadtktma mohasindhiini jagibu 1| (8) 


Gadtjam. TataS cantyakale satuprapte so 'pi dussafa^mar^tibhl- 
p aoaty antamkt^ vrttaa^bari^ sad^k^k^ tyM it var^u ^uk^i]^ispbuli m- 
gapiidTpgitapurDbhagan atipaTtiptatamTurdbvapra^Titariiiitatara- 
^rondia^kaUtajimfitajalan cai^d&tarabliujadaiCLdAmaoditamabAttA- 
mada ^ddd bhranm^atu pui;^at itdsthurattahaaatdpaspbut^n^di^AyamaD^- 
alavikatadami^t^karaiab abtar&ntara Hanmdliy'amaipUmakrtadiiskr- 
ta\™tiin aaitavAr^In atibhayanikaTan antakakiiiikariti antike 
EuinalOkya nirbhambhayavf^^vis^a^ibhuta^yab piira knficid 
AcyiitaflmttivQsanabaIttt kndalolupaiii halakam uddidya nijagalirpi- 
ta}>a^vakar^paniniddha^'a8aT^i \dc4:bLtiiifik^mt|i KarayAQcty 
abha^Llt |[ 


Ittbann \yarthlkrtAyub sa in nirtbamaje netum atiuaiLam arad 
ayatab %dkaya lokatTitayabbnyakaraa prptarajaaya diLtab | 
piin'asya vaiianaya balata iha krtlibekapapo 'pi bbbyal) 
srtccair Niriya^cti ffimutani Atibbayad ajubavakiilatma || (9) 

(fadyam. Tavad eva iiEiiiuikTTlAbam evaniv^idhiin avaathaip 
gataHva ta^ya mukhatab aaampAkarpya parikalpitap^aniyadhayo 
inahitAHii^a inabbara ^ra nia ^iTy a vilokaaab kais kalita ^a itikbatrakragada- 
pamkeruba inaliamerava iva samubaaiUcMnlkaradymtipitambAm 
8atkivyB.saAdaThha iva niabitagiioa1aipkam{iaribhai$iirA vilniyo^jaiia 
ha nrnaoliambiganiga ravikaraiigha iva do^vasiinadriyAmana mi 
bhiL^Tr iti bia bhaisTr iti jaladaghosagabbiraya gira karuyatanirpgi- 
tair apaiiigApatait api tarn ativa bar^yantAl.i paramaptmi^paraad^ 
tvaritAtaram Abbipetub j| 

Tava<l eva catarab piiro bhuvi caturbbujan urukrpimrta^ 

sivandinianjutaiiiniaiidabaKB^iAirikTtakhiladigaiitaraii | 

minakii t^dalakirit Abara vaiianialyapi ta vasanoj j valin 
pTkiiimdaAnlobhabTyasQ^nian dadariia Hariparaadati || 


(10) 
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Vikar^tas tatai^ taips ie sanipa.^yajaini]nqi galr^ \ 

vimu ftcateti riinKlh ua tarasii Visoiip^™da].i || (11) 

At ha ntcldha Haridutair Yamabhrtyali kalitasiaimyaa tamsa ] 
viruLetarabahumanail uvam avocan gabhiraya vata || {12) 

Ke va y{lyaiii na deyal.i kim n puoar upadu vahi kim aavc niabunto 
veMkarapmkaFab katbayati bhavatiip bliavyataip<iivyatai|ica | 
praijati etaaya tianavidbaduritavato yitapaip zietak^aa 
aaiuan kaamad idaBini anidhata ca vibhor Dbamiarijaaya dutan || 

(13) 

Vaivaavatasva bbttyanam ovam vaeat|L ni^mya | 

ittbani Cicur Rarer dilta mugdhasmf^ramukliambiijah |[ (14) 

Preeliamah aadbu yiisiuan id am akbilavibbor Dbarmarajaaya 
dutau 

kidrg dbarnmavarapali katbayata vi^yab ko ^pi da^dafiVA loki [ 
aan'^e kin nv asva da^dy^ jagati yad aparaiii kin nil -dbarniiiika- 

ni^th^n^ 

yad va Idiji te nu ^my ag duritam a bar abo ye vitanvatity 
adhartnam |[ (15) 

Gfidtjam. Alba t« yathaSmtam pratyavadaii || 

Amnay^r vihito Vam atra bhuvanc dharmo 'nlakldho 'parail.i 
vcd^ tti ^pi jagAttrayTmayatanur devos m Narayayalji | 
tasmin dbarmapathe caraim avlmy5 da^d^y^ puuyapnibbo^ 
yo 'nyaf^min niratab pumaii aa tu budliair dai^dyo ’tra niri^lyatHni || 


Ayaip ca pitarfm tyaja SYagrhiijtip ca sadhvTrp puna 
i^masva knlatayuto vimma dbamiatab BFiyatalj | 
prapO^ya kntambakaip panidhunnm mu^nanvaharp ^ 
vLmndyam iti nikarot kim iba karma kamatiirBlj |] (17) 

Punar api Harblilta Yamyadiltan avfjdan 

japana^ta^ba^rair duskrtaugbe krte ^pi | 

yad iha aakrd anena vyahrtani namn Visnor 

viditam ahaba kin no nisk^ls tatkita val.i || (IS) 

vet nadl t— L. 1>. B,] 

Thil is Ail C^xBnipk; of the uac^ of th^ iiupemlivc? in lieu of 'ii tct^n^e 

to denote ft watiKS of aetit, Ut wbicK Fdnmi ftlJudi*#^ 2 “ 

L. D, B.) 
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ftgbaip dahdti nama Harcr abuddhyapy 
akliyatam aniAyam iv^u^dhatn agnir ^halj [ 
aitinayabh^am akhilara ^makip pwiati 

fw va Hares tu salm. viaaway a lunati \\ (19) 

Ittkam tadvaeaimwi gabhiramadhuraiii dharmyaTp ni^myakulas 
te V^^vasvAtaldiTikaTis sarabbaaam jagmub svatatAntikam | 
^riNaniyaioapai^ade^ ca gat^av AmbhojanctraTnita- 
svantah Bu’pi tapa^ camim iha pimaicligat svarQparp [| (20) 

Aamdplam |j 



A PBAYER OF SAXKARAClfAiayA 
Ojntriljuted hy S. G. Kaxhere 

8 ANKARAC"HARYAi the great philosopher, the founder of A'edic 
jrooistii> the avoweti and ijrLcoTTLproniiaing op|}oiidiit of Buddhism, 
the comindiitator on Sutras of the Ujianiaflds and the 

Bhagavndgita^ flourished at the end of the eighth century a.D. Hjs 
life has been written by hiii direct disciple xAnandagirit in Sanskrit 
proae and also by Sayagaoharya, the great Sanskrit scholar, whn also 
held the proud position of titiUlster to the atato of Vijayanagar. Thia 
latter work* which is coiii]>osed in Sanskrit verse^ is called Ssukura- 
digvijaya. Tii the present century biographieis of Ankara have been 
written both in English and in vernaculaia by various Indian scholars. 

Though Sankara ilidl rpiite young—probably in Ida early thirties— 
he was a most prtilidc writer, and has left behind him many notable 
works in prose and vcr^. He advocated a fonn of monism hafie<l 
upon the Upani^tls. He systematized an<] commented upon all the 
principal Upani^ad^? Hui most scdiularly work h his commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutra^i. I^nkara was not a mere commentator— 
Tikakara—but a Bhaavaham^ i.c. one who expkipH the text, draws 
his conclusions and then adds hjs own remarks and his indejjendent 
judgment and views. ^ The commentator, Tikakara, can only explain 
the text, but is not free to criticize or add any remarks. Sankara 
takc^ full advautage of his privilege as a Bhasyakiro in tlic Bhasvas 
on the Upani^a^is, on the Sutras of Ihidarayaija and on the Gita. 
His theory of ilSya—illusion—is wonderfully well explained in these 
three works, vidiich are collectively calhnl Pmsthanalraya. Besides 
this, he w'lote a Bhaaya on the ^'i^ouRshaamnama (the mimes of 
^'4^0). This is, in fact, a grammatical work, in whicli he explains 
every name of the Lord by showing the derivation of it. He has 
also a Bhasya on the SanaUiijatiya. 

Besides lik Bhasyas ^nkam wTotc hundreds of other worbi, in 
the form of manuals and treatises on the Vedanta. His ^^vekachil- 
daninnh Aparok^nubhuth WdantasTira, etc., may l>e quoted as 
examples. UpadeJ^osahasr! in two f»arts is a beautiful imlepcndent 
work oii the Vedanta, the first part being in prose and the second 
in verae. 
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He also Wrote a nutiibcr of short but chamiing hyinna to tlic 
Gauges, to the Janina, to the Naniiadu., to different sacred plaeca 
he had vUitod, and to various gods and go<lde&$es, Kven these small 
Jijntns are market] with vedantic significance. His style is very 
simple and easy. It U his eummentators on his works in BhiUya form 
wlio have made him difficult to understand. We give below a hymn 
of sQien verses by Sankara. This h^miti is in the form of a prayer 
to Naruyatia. It is called i^atpadi stotra,’ Here is the original 
and its t ranslatioii. 

Ary a Metre 

JT^: TTJnf 

fr^fiTTTi rTTrii t) 

Ttafit ^TTer Ti’tif 

itiprftT ■! fii iT^frrr^im:; g 

nfTHTsat H^ctT M 

H^’SRfw^tSRJt^T T^TTf jEf ^ I 

»niT^|irF irrnr qv-^rf^ 


IKANSLATIOS 

1 . Take away my want of liiuniiity, 0 Urd, enable me to control 
ny mind, lessen in me the intensity of my thirst for estermd objwte. 
Kxteiid in me, 0 Lonl, compassion for all beings. Save me from the 
ocean of traiii?migr^tioii. 

± I salnte the feet oI the Urd, the feet which are the lotuses of 
the heavenly Ganges, the exquisite aroma and delightfu] substance of 
which IS Existence, Knowledge and Blisa, and which take away all 
tbc miseries of trammigration, ^ 

3 . Although aU Senge of fUstmetion has vanished, atiU 1 am Thine 
0 Jaird, and not Thou mine; the wave always helongs to the ocean 
aod not the ocean to the wave. 

' Th* ■ix-wonl kynin. Fi>r An e*pliii*titin of th« Uite hw rme V, 
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4. 0 Lord, who liftest up the mountain^ who art the Brother of 
Indra, the Enemy of demons, the aon and moon are Thy eyea; wili 
not the round of birth and rebirth come to an end when I have 

seen Thee. 

5- I, who am airjjicl of the soothing heat of worhlly exiatence, 
am to be sav'iedL by the Lc>Jf^l^ who baa saved the earth in every agCp 
bv be<.oniing incarnate aa a fiyb and in many other forms, 

6. 0 Damodam, O treasure of virtues, 0 beautiful of face, O 
Govdnda, O Slandara, the chiimer of the ocenti of worldly existence, 
take away ray fear. 

7. Nariiyat^o, Compoisionate (J) talx rc/uj^e (of) Tltff fed ; may 
these SIX words dwell always on the lotus of my lips. 

The exactness of metre, the siraplicity and charm of the language, 
the alliteration, an<l the deep and profound meaning in this prayer 
S[>eak for themselves. The thiiil verse expresses both knowledge 
and realization of the Truth and also absolute surrender to the Lord. 
Versea 4, fi, and 6 refer to some legends from the Purtiijas. 

S. G, Kashere. 







IV AM AN PANDITSCHOLAE AND MARATHI POET 
Uiih c^niur!/) 

By S. G, KaNHERE 
I 

Biooeulphv 

1 \ ^AMAN PAXDIT was born in this second half of the seventeenth 
^ ^ qeiitiiry [the definite date b not obtainable) at the vdkge of 
K unit he in the SatTinl distriet of the Bombay Presidency. According to 
the latest research work of the Blifiruta Itihasa S&niwodhak 31andall of 
Poona, Wamaii was a native of Eijilpore. In ]iis early daya 
he received some tTaining in Sanskrit from his father* who w^as the 
village-astrologer by profession, and who had considerable knowledge 
of Sanskrit. \Mien about 18 he went to Benares, the centre of Hinda 
learning and also the most aacretl place of the HLndus. He was 
accompanied by his w'ife, an incident which shows that bis jiarent^ 
w^ere dead at that time. He applied himaelf rigorously to the study 
of Banskrit for not loss than twelve years, and having completed hb 
education, bi all departments of kuowdedge, ho returned to his native 
place. 

While OP Ilia way home he would argue with other Pandits on 
ileep philosophical problemSp alw'ays prosing hia snperiority. 

Originally Wdinan belonged to the Dualist ic sect of the Madhva 
school, a very bigoted aect^ He observed most meticulously all 
the tenets and rigiil rules of the Vaiaoavas^ and to add to his sectarian 
bigotry he became puSed up with pride over his learning. 

One day while on a pilgrimage he put the rice for liis meal over 
a woodfire, and he snt in metlitatian on hk Diety Visou. According 
to the Vai^osva sect every member of the sect must mok his own 
fi>odp even hjs wife is not allowed to touch it. While Wiman Pandit 
was deep m meditatiGn, the rice boikxl over into the fire and was 
burnt, but the wife, who was looking on, could not touch it. She 
laughed merrily at what w'os happening. 

Whm he came out of meditation, Wainan Pandit vras aurpriBed 
to see his wife laughing, and on asking her the reason, she gave him 
the tnic one, that although she saw' hia food spoiling she was unable 
to keep him out of the <lifficulty* 

He became ashamed ol his eccentricity, and also of his great 
learning. HLi ivife^s mirth had humbled him in his own eyes. 
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Acconling to popular tradition he went to Ttikur^m and BamddH. 
the two great sioints of Wiman'a contempofaries. Proto Ramdilhi^ 
teacliing, be lcarne<l the monktic or noit-flunlbitie tlieor>% ami wna so 
eoiivioced of its truth, that be became a devoted and enthiisia^^tiv 
follower. +Scemg Watoan’s great poetical powers, and knowing him to 
be a great Sanakiit acholarT Ramdas commanded his clever diaci|de 
to turn hia attention to eompoying Alaraihl poetry. 

^\a^llall has in ide it clear in Nigamasara and elsewhere that he 
reed veil instruct ioiifl regarding the identity of the individual soul 
ndtli that of the Supreme Being clirect from his cherwlied deity who 
apjwarefl in the form of a monk. 

Having at his cormtuind all the great treasiirea of Sanskrit 
literature such as all the difFerent schools of philosophy^ the Bankhva, 
the \oga^ the ^yaya (logic), grammarp rhetoric, etc^t ^otl being 
atimulatetl hy his honoured teacher Ranulas, Waman devotetl all his 
energies to carrying out his instmctioiw. 

Predoua to turning to SiEurathi composition. Waman had written 
some poetry in Sanskrit which had attract^l the attention of his 
teacher, who was struck by the Iwauty and elegance of the thouglita 
expressed. 

Waman. putting aside his Sanskrit poetry, together with his pride, 
DOW' turned his whole attention to 3Iarnthi composition. In spite of 
the strong prejudice of tile Bmhniaus of the priestly caste, he hud 
determined to carry out the iiijudction of Ills guru, Riiiudas. The 
Brahmans did not want the eommoii herd to know the deep and 
profound ideas embodied in the Vedae and the Upaiiisada, They 
cortsidere4l that they should have the ejccluaivc privilege of cxplniniiig 
the doctnues and truths contained in Sanakrit literattire only through 
the metlium of the Purans. Waman <lefied them ami carried on hifl 
work slowly but steadily. The object of his JrarathT composition 
waa that the ricli and inexhaustible treasures of knowledge embodied 
in Sanskrit Uterature should be given broadcast to the general public, 
and thus directing their thoughts to the spiritual ideals contaibed 
iu them, to awaken a keen devotion to the Lord, the Self of all. This 
w the reason why we do dot find his Mara (hi poetry mixed with 

He has brought out the most profound ideas of the Vedanta 
philosophy in the simplest of MaraihT verses. And heroin lies his 
gpeatness. He a'as not merely a translator, but an original tliinker, 
and has poured forth independent ideas into his compositions. His 
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Kbnlljes, lib metaphoraj tb thyTues, lib pTOpoaitions and aj^meats 
are most fascittating ami attractive and his versification b faultlesa 
and charming. Sonietiincs it is hard to follow his reasoning and point 
of argnmcntp but that b not the fault of the poet; it b due to the depth 
of thought and abo to the dullness of the reader. 

There are some sporadic instances of Waiuanb having need what 
is called the poetb licence in hb choice of words, but such cases 
arc very fevf indeed ; as a Sfaraihl poet lib poetry is elegant, full of 
sublime ideas and most instructive. 

The most famous of all lib works is the 3Iarathi Commentary— 
Vathartha-dipika—on the Bhagawadgita. This is written in the 
simplest wi metre. He has attacked bitterly Jnanesw^ar on some 
scholarly points, and in some places baa critieiKed even ^ankara^ 
In thb commentary lie betrays hb own dualistic ^iews. YathaTtha- 
dipika enjoys the greatest popularity. It amoimta to about 
25,000 ovb. 

Tlie next of his works in importance is “ Nigamasara ”, a thesis 
on philDsophjv a most useful one to a practical student. Tlie aubject 
ts taken from the “ Taittinya-Upaui^d It b also in oct metre. 

He has translateil (but not written a commentary on) the Bhagawad- 
gitAj the three satakas of Bhartriharh the Gangalabari of the famous 
Pandit Jagannath, Aparoksanubhilti of SankaracMrya, and 
ChatuUloki Bh^vata. These translations are composed exactly 
in the same metre as the original Here we see the poePa great powera, 
hia economy of words, the exactness of mearung, how he conforms 
to the mlea of the metres, and the case with which he traius- 
lates them. 

The themes of hb other w'orks w'ere the legends selccte<l from the 
Bhagavata, Kamayana, and Slihabharata. Some tUalogues are 
pickcfl up from the Cpanbhads aa w'ell. 

Tlie best example of Wamanb poetry in fif^r.i^ii-metre b Brahmastuti, 
the Dwaraka Vijaya, the Kaliyamardanai etc., and the most independent 
subject, cast ia picturesque metres, b the “ Kamiatatva ”. 

Ilb style b pure and simple, hb thoughts and ideas profound. 
His Kummtntva, Xaniasudha, Gitor^^avasudha, and some of the 
mbccllancous works are fuUy worthy of hbn. 

Wamanb otfi metre h^ no cliami in it, it reads just Uke prose, 
divided into four half stanzas. Excluding YathnrthaKlJpika he 
has composed about 25,000 veTsca. 

There is a popular sajdng put into the Ar^ metre which says. 
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*' Waman U the nui^ter of .^loka metre, Moropaut of Arya metre, 
JuAneavai of ovi aod Takaram of Ablianga metro/' 

Woman PaudJt can claim a high place among the of liU age. 
But it was not assigned to him probably becatiae he entered too much 
into contPQVeray with many a savant, and had not that modesty 
and humility which should be natural to a learned achokr. 

The death of Wamnn Pandit took place Bomewhere about the 
year 1695. A shrine was erected to him at Bhugao, On the 
banks of the River Kri:<na, in the SSatari district. His followers 
still pay homage to the metal representations of his feet. 


If 


WaMAX’S PHTLDSOriiY 

lr\ aman Pandit occu pies the most promiiieot place among the 
Marathi poets. Jnsne^var, the poet of the thirteenth century, 

has written the most brilliant conunentary—the Rbavartha-dtpika_ 

on the Bhagawadgita. As poetry it is excellent, hut it is read only 
by the devout. The works of Tukarnm are clearly inspired j and for 
the same reason they excite emotion in the devout mind, while 
Waman's poetry appeals to the devout as much os it appeals to the 
iutellectuah His sound reasoning, profound logic, correct judgment, 
and deep devotion to the Lord has provided a most beneficial nourish¬ 
ment to readers of all classes, rommeoting on the Bliagawadgitii, 
he has composed several orir in explainiog a single verse. For 
esample, the 12th chapter of the Gita, which contains only twenty 
slokaa. was commented upon Lo 1841 fh^aldes the YathOrtha- 

dipika he bos composed poems on subjects which can he put under 
nearly as many as 150 headings. He advocat«l the cult of 
JnatK^tarabhtikii (devotion preceded by the knowledge of the tnith). 
Jnane^var, Tukariini, Ekniith, and many others have the same point 
of View, This cult is based upon the famous Blifigawat Puriica 
Sankara ignores St, or at least treats it as of secondarv importance. 

Waman compares Bhakti (devotioo) with tiie seed and the fruit 
and (knowledge) with the tree. Ehnlii, he argues, the seed* 

when sown, grows into the tree {./aa™) upon which the fruit is Bhakti 
llithout knowledge the realmatim, of the Highest is not the true 
form of devotion as it is not disinterested. IVhilc Jmna devoid 
o ^ue love does not fructify. \\T,en a man has acquired knowledge 
cf the t^th he sees the truth in every being, and he sees the Lord 
m every l>.mg, Thh is the fuJfilmeut of knowledge. Bhahi, previous 
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to knowledge^ is ft meftii3 to knowledge^ and BkaMi following the 
K the nAtoral re&ult or the fnllilmeut of it. Thm h the point 
which he urgea with groat stresa in the whole of liis cotumentftry on 
the Bhagaw^adgltft, and in many other independent compositions. 
To HQpport this view he had to fight hard against Sanknift and 
many other commentators among Ankara fi followers. +^aiikaxa"s 
^iew is that Jtidna is the last stage after the ftcquirement of which 
man has nothing whatever to do* He has finished aU that he bad to do. 
Sanyas (Remmeiation) is the path advex^ted by Ankara* That 
all acti^dties^ wdth the mind devoted to the Lord, form the true path 
to final liberation is the Bhafcti recommended by Ramanuja, Aliidhva, 
eto.T and by practically all the MarlithT poets. 

Ill 

Waman'h !SIetre 

The peculiarity of Waman consists in the fact that he composed 
most of his poetry in sloka metre. With the exception of a few 
poets of little importance, Waman was the first to introduce 
ffanti metres in Mara (hi poetry. Xot that he did not compose 
or but the ^loka metre was at his fingers^ ends. 

He w^as quite at home when composing Slokaa^ His rhymes are 
most charming. 

The only Sanskrit compositbns of Waman ^ in existence are the 
Siddhantft'Vijuyft and AnubhQti-le.^a; the former consists of 56, 
and the latter of 325 verses. Both are cast in ^loka metre. They 
rev^eftl his skill as a great Sanskrit scholar and ^how him to be the 
master of a complete Sanskrit %"ocabulftry. 

Jnane^vara, the earliest poet w'hose writings have come dow^n 
to us^ wrote all hb poetry in the ori metre. He belongs to the 
thirteenth century. Some j}€tdm (lyric) are attributed to Jnanesvuni. 

Jfiiktesvara has WTitten the Milhabharata in the oz^i- metre. 
His poetry is most briUiant and replete with poetical ideas, 

Xamdeo (fourteenth century) and Tukaram (seventeenth century). 
Both these pcKjts wTotc their poetry in the Abhangn metre. 

Moropanta (eighteenth century) is a great poet* None has excelled 
^loropanta in composing ilroi/a. Without losing the e^nce and the 
thread of the original he ba3 composed the whole Mihabharata in the 
Ary a metre. It is said that he lias composed Ramfiyana in the 

* A tBiiiniiJSrrLlit oi SrOtikalpKlaUl, k SonttkiL compoaitiiaq cif Wclldimr u ^ 
rr^entliV found, but it Is Qjn^t j'st publuhcd- 
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Aiya metre m 103 varUtions. He hua composed some slokas, 
but they are Dot ao graceful as Wilmati’s. 

We give here some of the principal metres which are used very 
frequently in Sanskrit poetry by many an author and in Mara i hi 
by Waniau and some others. 

Anii^tup.—Tliis is the commonest metre. Thb is employed 
in the great Epic and many of the PtirSijos. Wiman has employed 
it in translating the Gita into Marathi. This vereion he 
Saniasloki. There are many varieties of this metre, but 
commonly it has eight syllables in a foot, the afth being short. 


Name of ike. 
Aldre. 

Pmmaqilci 

M&i^vaka 

Vidyimmala 

Indravajra 

SijUabiet. 

8 (4-4 pauses) 
8(4-4) 

8(44) 

11 (6-0) 

Scheme tif ga^ 

- {tyttidti;, foot). 

^ ^ — j , 

Dpendravaira 

11 (5-6) 


Oodhaka 

11 (6-S) 


Bathoddhata 

11 (3-8 or 4-7) 

- ^ ^ - J 

^alint 

11 (4-7) 


Swigata 

11 (3-8) 

^ —' — , ^ ^ w , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tatalca 

12 (4-4-4) 

^ w ^ ^ ^ 

Dnita vUambita 

12 (4-3 or t-4-4) 

w ^ 

Bhtijangapraj'^ta 

12 (6-3) 

W --^ ^ w _ 

Prahar^ioi 

13 (3-10) 


VasantatUaka 

14(8-0) 

”j ' 

Prithvr 

17 (S-O) 

^ _ ___ 
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Name of the ScJieme of (fava 


Mtite. 

Mandlkirauta 

SiflhUee. 

17 (A-l>-7) 


^ikhari^i 

17 (d-ll) 

_■ _ 

Haripi 

n {6-+-7) 

1 ' -]. -■ 

- -wr * 

Sh&rdulavikndita 

19 (12-7) 


Sragdhara 

21 (7-7-7) 

-w 1 —=^, 




IV 

Typicai- Examples op Waman’s Poeticai Sttle 
The promiaent feature of Winiaii’s poctrj’ lie* in hia MSdkarifii 
(sonorousness) and prasads (perepicmty). There is no o^a (over- 
elaboration of stvle) to be found in it. To discriniinatc between 
these two qualities (Madhurya and praeasla) is a difiicuJt task, aa the 
former is the result of the latter. He is uosurpasaed in depicting 
natural scene* of any description. The figure of scfdjhavoHi (vivid 
presentation) is the dominant character of bis poetical works. The 
whole work U bristling with this man'cUous feature of rhetoric so that 
it requires no special example to illustrate it. ataman was a great 
scholar and must have been very fond of using a great many Sanskrit 
words an<l expressions even in his ordinary conversation. But we 
do not find this tendency affecting his poetry in the very least. He 
ha* most acrupulously avoidetl the employment of unusual Eianskrit 
words and long compounds of four, five, or six ivords linked together, 
which Moropanta was very fond of. His style is simple, straightforward, 
and lucid. The very selection of the legends for his comiiosition 
proves tbia fact. And in some case*, the natural description of the 
scenes (sec Hari-lila, Vemisudha, Dwaraka-vijaya) is most attractive 
and graceful. It doe* not appear that the poet set to work, prompted 
by the idea that he must write bis verses in strict accord with the 
rule* of rhetoric and poetry. Of course, be did observe metrical rules 
strictly, and did not indulge in the use of any ungiammatital 
expressions. But he did not attempt to decorate his work with the 
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chana of rhetonc. The priacipal object in ™w was notiiiag else 
than flhowing the path of devotion to the unenlightened masaes, 
^iJig a fervid devotee of Kriatja he has poured forth the praise of 
Kn?t)a, the identity or oneness of Sc^uiin-jtir^u^ (quaUfied and 
quaUtyM- And in many places Bhakti and ^ntarasa (devotion 
and holy calm) are the ringing notes. Some examples may be quoted 
froin hig poetry :— 

(^ardulavikridita- Metre) 

qniTTf ^tnfr T>rnif?nj?f wtott i 

^i?Sr. 

I WKm jjjtm i 

(Let a devotee dedicate all his activities to the Lord. Let him 
detest misdeeds, let him enjoy singing the praise of the Lord, Let 
him be in the comiiany of sages, Jet him always be eoaaeious, let him 
enjoy sobtude, let h.m kill sinister feeling, and tb,« cross the ocean 
of transmigration.) 

(f^ikhariel Metre) 
riHT^ ift ^ 

1 J 5 W TTfr ?it aftqTT i 

^ qrift fq^f% qrq If ,fr-y 

. , . . (Mificrellaireous,) 

::r.LT 

Alliteration. (Drutavllambita 3Ietre) 

^^ TTfiT ?prfqH, 

^ 5 ^ ^ TTTfrrW I 

^ irfTnmiT'f | 

(Sita-svayanu-ara.) 

(^ta jwrtmys the gait of an elephant to the earth ih. . 1 
«rtL is happy (to see this). ' 
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The earth knows that the bride is her own daughteTp Sita weda 
hlaoikondhara (Rama with a necklace),]! 

(DnitaA4Iarabita Metre) 

^ iTf^ I 

(Nrihari darpa^a.) 

(He who has discarded all the desires of the heart is the happiest 
man ; if thou gtaotest a boon (O Lord) give me the one that 1 shall 
desire nothing,] 

(Sikhari^t Metre) 

^ tOp 

at TTTqiTi \ 

wft Tii f 

ffr irra »ni»rT i 

(Ga] endra -mok^.) 

(I do not know Brahma^ nor Shiva^ nor the lord of laxmT, who cools 
aU the heat (of passion) by lifting up the waves of Hia grace. He^ 
whom the ail-destruotive time b afraid ob and who is a terror to 
Death itself. Be Thou graceful who art the Lard of the universe.) 

Translations 
(AnuBtup Metre) 

Original Sanskrit 

HTf mrw^^ \ 
tn^^ufT fTnS ft i 

(Aparoksanubh Gti.} 

Marathi translation m the aame metre. 

mi: Tifi i 

(It is only water tliat manifests itself in the form of a wave. So is 
copper in the form of a pot. It is the Atman (soul) that is manlfeating 
itself in the w^hole universe^) 

Originai Sanskrit. 

ftTT^ ^ ^ « 

(Aparok^iiaubh uti.) 
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iUaratlii tranalfttioD in the same metre. 

^ fr ffe WTt ^IT I 
fftr TfrwT^, ^TTi wrrJS i 
(Tie distinction '* seer, seen, and sight" disappears; only cftilf 
(knowledge) is persUtent. In that state sight (propelled by tie 
mind) should be fixed, there is no use in fixing it on the tin of the 
nose,) 

(Upendravajra Metre) 

M'*TWTr ♦iiflit f TTfnt*iTsrr i 

fif^TTtT 7lV*I ^0 p f^TTff ^ MTTt I 

(Bhartfihari,) 

(The deer lives on grass, the fish on water, and the sage on content¬ 
ment. However, the hunter, the fisherman, and tie wicked man 
arc the enemies to these bomileas beings.) 


, (Anu^tup Metre) 

OngimU 

wlqwVi ?r*iTTT*r; 

^T?rfjTwrf*I > 


Marathi tmnslation. gw'wg'te.) 

m > %TO> w r 

1 tlT^T W WTT *TTB TO VT>I 5f I 
(That is my heavenly abode which la not aiuminated by the aun 
moon, nor by fire, (and) by the attainment of which (there U) m 
fiuccessioa of birth and death.) 



STRESS ACCENT IN INDO ARYAN 
By Banarsi Das Jain 

I K the phonological development of a language the shortening 
and loss of vowels are usually ascribed to the absence of stress - 
accent on the ayllahles eontaiiiing tho^ vowelsJ Wlieo in their 

study of Prakrit Phonology Drs. Pwiichcl * and Jiioobi ^ found numerous 
instances of the loss and shortening of vowelsp they explained them 
in the light of stn^-accent. The one su]>posed that the musical 
accent of Vedic also acted like etrese, while the other assumed that 
after the pitch-accent had died out^ a stress-accent developed in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit which waa placed on the penult unate or ante¬ 
penultimate syllable as in Latin.* Now about the nature, histoiy, 
and even the very existeiice of stress-accent in PI or its subsequent 
stages nothing certain is known. The Prati^khyos and i^iksas are 
silent on this point, Tlie reason of their silence may be that perhaps 
the strcsa-aecent originally fell on the same sylbble as the pitch- 
accent and was not strong enough to draw attention. The following 
remarks of Dr. P. Giles, and Professor D. Jones lend great support 
to the probability of this surmise :— 

“ Languages are divided into those with Btress-accent and those 
with pitch-accent^ according as the stress- or the pitch-accent is the 
more prominent. Every language, how'ever, possesses to some extent 
both forms of acoent.*^ ^ 

The subject of stress is very closely connected with that of 
intonation. It is certain that much of the effect commonly ascribed 
to stress is really a matter of intonation.'^ * 

Professor Bloch has questioned the existence of strcaa in ancient 
and modem Indian.^ But it will be seen that his ^'iews about stress 
in the Indian languages largely coincide wuth those expressed in this 
paper, if stress-accent is regardf^d as syllabic prominence which oonsists 

^ P. Giles, Afajiua/ 10(11. | es. T. Cr. Tucker 

in^frtdtKihn io /An of LaHgvagr, LendPn, 190 ®, pp. a 40 -S. 

* Ommraofijt 4fr /^raibri^pFiifAf Ji. pA^iin^ 

■ KlTii, pp, 574 ff. 

* Fuf ititnft-nccciit m Ltitia nhd caetts an Iha development of 

Ijin^Agc ACC W. Jt. Liuduy. Lalin Langua^t, lOxford, 1S04, chAp. iu. pp. 1-IB-2JS. 

* p, fniM, I 01, 

^ IL V. TroSmov find U, JofL^. FfrfnuaciMkm a/ leSS, | 703. 

^ L& | 32 ff. 
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of three dietinct forces—length, breathdorce (or stress proper) and 
pitch. Ill some languages one of these forces may be more conspicuous 
than the others, e.g. in English breath-force is more marketi. In others 
length may Ixt more conspicuous as in several of the fudian languages. 
Ill others again pitch may be more marked ns in Chmesc.^ 

The different views regarding stress-accent in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
held by Dn. Fischcl. Jacobi ami Bloch linve been discussefl at length 
by Professor K, h. Turner.* He shems that the examples which the 
German schoLars have explained in the light of streaa-accetit can 
better be explained in a different way, and may not at all be due to 
stress. HLi inquiry, however, ha.s brought to light another very 
interesting fact, namely, ihat the Indo-Aryaii lauguages can be 
dirided into two groups of which one (consiating of Hindi, PanjAbi, 
Gujarati and Rajasthani, and possibly Bengal! and Singhalese) descend 
from a Prakrit or Prakrits in which a penultimate atresa had develo[jcd, 
and the other group represented by Marathi cornea from a Prakrit 
in which the stress had taken the place of the Vedic piteh-accent. 
Without postulating further on this jxiint, it is certain that there 
was in f^nskrit and Prakrit something with functions similar to those 
of stress-accent, and that this had much to do with the phonology 
of the Indo-AryaD languages. We may call this something the 
■ ‘ syllabic prominence ” of a wortl as defined above. But for con venience 
.sake, and because the term “stress” is so generaUy used, the word 
stress-accent has been used here but without implying that it consists 
of breath-foiTO only. 


As to the place of stress-accent in the word, languages differ from 
one another. Even the same language may differ at ita various stages. 
Speaking generally the position of stress in a word at a particular 
time depends on the syllabic scheme of the word. Prom time to 
time there arise tendencies in languages to favour certain schemes 
and to avoid others, which, il desired, can be expressed in terms of 
quantitative changes depending on stress. The following illustration 
will make the meaning of this statement clear. The ancestor Prakrit 
of Hindi, Panjabr. Gujarati and RajastlmnT had no objection to a 
sylbbic rhythm — x X a« is shown by words bke halidda, vatiijjam 
etc., m which, however, the position of the stress is not definitely 

‘ All the tado-tleMUnie h.™ partly ,«teh (muricfll) .ml ™rtlv 

*treM (eipinitqryl K«nt, bill «ne er »1htr ot the of *e™ti«tl(ph 

» JHA&., lom. pp. aoo-.'ii. 
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know^l: see below. But there cuiue a time prior to the compensatory 
lengthening of abort voweLi Ln front of coupsonantr-gronps in Hindli 
GujaratT, and RnjnathhnT when all wonb of tl^ rhythm were changed 
to ^ ^ ) with stress on the first syllable. Tims we have H* hat^td, 

P. hahhd, G. hitfad^ Jf.P. banaj^ G, etc. But soon this dislike 

for X X dlsappearedj and the nioderti languages freely allowed 
words of ^ X X rhythm, e.g. P. buMni (pa.mH/o), namUt {nmUta), 
bakiinth (Pers_ id,), kamdnd (Pers. id.) ; 

(Eng. &ptcni(«Tr). dwuindtar (Eng, Decr^mber), etc. 

As already stated Profe«^r Jacobi aasumetl that the stress-accent 
occnpied the penultimate |ioaition in Sanskrit and Prakrit. That 
there woa u penidtimate accent in Pnikrit prior to the initial ncocntna- 
tion may be inferred from such foreign words jib Jaina Skt* Ahtbbtira- 
(Pers. dAifkirb (Pern. Fii!tdn\ rnru^itij (Pers. etc. 

Another point which aupports this ’view^ is the early loss of the 
initial in the Panjabi won Is fj«oc {Skt. dpri^ya-), bf^tnil but H. 

iibfan [Skt. udmrimm-)^ In Prakrit itself w'e find that the d-, especially 
of the prejK^itions apfi-, aiYi’=, in often droppetl when followed by a 
naturally or positionally bug syllable (Piachel, §§ Ul-2), e.g. AMg. 
fnrS beside aidu (fljfdiw-), AMg. _y«rd- beside afjdm- (^#^lr^l-), Ailg. 
raarf^- (dm»f/n-b AMg, ritjjia- {dnsta-)^ etc* 

A third i>oint favouring the jibove view is the appeamnee of the 
older scheme X X X as ^ ('^) in H. P. G. after the accent-shifty 
and not ob * x in P. or * — ^ ) in H. G* an one would expect 

if the Bvllabie had been heavy at the time of aeccnt-sliift. Thus H, G* 
pdldff, P. jkiMdff (partjethka ), 11. binfl, G. uinfi {vijuaplikd), H. ffhamm 
{ffharmdmiu-^) ; H.P, mmnjh, G, mfmj {mmhiiddhi-)^ -dh > -jk on 
account of Fdjimjhnd. In the present participles like H. 

^THjy^’dfy (Pkt. gajjumtii ), etc., the analogy of other fomiB like 
(fdjf, ffdjnd\ yojf/^wa^ ete,, may have worked. 

Sir George C rienwin aeoepted Professor Jacobi's theory of penultimate 
accent ami applied it throughout his essay “ On the Phonologj' of the 
ludo-j^Vryati vernaculars fie wus^ however, confronted with 
serious exceptions, e.g. words of the tv^ic vanijff<i- (Pkt. 

— X X). timM- (Pkt, *^timci'hao ^ X —y 

* ZDMO., xlijE, pp, 3D0^ ff„ voL b pp. ^ ff. 

* 'rtuTSB wordi^ d« aai utuslly Sn hii hvl thrro atb others: of thJji Isitid, 

5S Is. 17 E S 23 ^ (rrcr^Aa'fn-, | 35: 

uJ’tutrffljKim, I SI; jKrryMfO'. | M4. etc,. 
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ActicnliDg to hifi theory the 
wordU should appetir 

But we RctuaUy get 

H. ^b^n%j 1 ^iracha 


lirchd 

EP. *hamjj 1 Gracchi 

banaj 

tircha 

L. ^mnijj ^irticcha 

vdf}<ij 

lirchd 

G. tardchQ 

vdiiaj 

lifchfj 


To o?{plain exccptioiis Sir Goorge fram^l minor nilc'a bv 
which a secondary accent often Hwallowihl up tho main stress, and 
itself became such [PAon., §§11, 12, 13), 

A detailed esnminntion of these and other Bchemcs shows that 
some time prior to the comjwnsatory lengthening of short vowels 
in front of consomnt-groniw, an important change in the position of 
stress^ccent took place by which all words received stress oq tlie initial 
syllable eccept those containing long vowek In non-final ayllablts. 
In their csise the accent was thrown on the syllable having a long 
vowel that was nearest to the final syllable. 


DfUtHed Enaminalion 


Monosyllables may be left out of consideratton, firstly because 
very few of them have survived, and secondly because the accent has 
kept the same place in them, there bdng no room for shift 

Dissyllables, too, require little consideration because in their case 
what is the first syllable is also the [wnultimate. In the case of 
Modern Indian words ending in consonants, it will be convemeat 
to regard the final consonant as Tomiing an independent syllable 
with the addition of a neutral vowel, aa it frequently does in prosody 
or even in slow speech. 


yddi ^ 
kali 
kara 
w — ktdd 
X — fojjd 
X batidha 
-ed/o' 


> P.)i 

> P. Afii. H, id. 

> P, H, G. id, 

> P. knl, H. M?., G, kdl. 

> P. mi, H. G. Idj. 

> P. hdfinA, H. G. AfidA 

> EP., H, Wf, MTrdAf,G,ra7. 


■ In S*iHkrit wordft tbfl mccml^nArk denotes Iht Vedit 
ichfriQfu refer to tbe Prsktii formt. 


acMnt, 


Tbfl ftylkbjii 
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Among trisyllables the schemes ^ ^ g'* and among tetrasyllables 
the schemes 3 ^ ^ B *“*1 those involving a naturally long syllable 
after a syllable heavy by pimlioH emfy do not call for any ilLscuaaion. 

as here also the accent fell 
the accent-shift. 

on the same sj'Uabk both before and after 

— w kdrali 

> P* ferrct II. G. !^. 

^ ^ X kara^a- 

> EP- kdran. 

— ghoia- 

> P. gMrd, H. id., G- yJiddo. 

X --- — kanda- 

> EP H. WP- IdiinJ. 

ghanfa- 

> P. H. G. 

— ^ — kdia- 

> KP- kdld^ H. id. WF^ kdld, G. Jtdfu. 

- paiaM- 

> P. paidht H. patds. 

X — — karpasa^ 

> P* kapdh, H. G. hapds. 

- dsddha- 

> P. Mfh, H. a^dfh, G. a$ddh. 

gopdid- 

> EP-H.^ikf(p WP. G.gudl. 

^ ^ ^ ^ prwsarati 

> H. pdMrCp G. id. 

X — — •jjori^dcJa- 

> parsed, pani*^ G* jjorjitt[ol. 

— 'purdiid- 

> EP* H. pttfdndj \\T. purd>^, G. 


punifiu. 

X ^ — i:arniajtffrn- 

> P* eQmedfj H. mmdr^ G. id. 

ccijlrfltttAo- 

> P^ H. G* cdJtua, The expected fotni 


through Ap* would be 

but that being the regular 
accentUAt ion of causal verbs and 


because an over^'helmiug majority 
of words end in unaccetiied long 
vowels in P. H. G., the accent ha^ 
been shifted from the bnal to the 


X 


X — 


—— pfakh^fm- > 

- l^kara- > 

iitakata- > 
• satnbhalai/oli > 
j)r<tk^alay(Ui > 


initial syUablCi 
EP. pakkdim. 

R H. G. 

EP^ lealp WP. S£^l, G. hai&. 
EP. H. samhkBi^. 

G. poJcMl^. 


The schemes which form an exception to the penultimate theory 
but are explained by accent-shift are those where a syllable Aeauy 
by positfion only falls in a noa'-initial position without being followed 
by a natiiraUj long syllable. The Onal syllablep of coiuwe, is not taken 
into occDuntK Such are the schemes ^ X ^ among tiisyMableSj 
and ^ X ^ X, H ^ B E ^ ^ B ^ofig tetrasyllables. 

TOI*. IV- PART U. 21 
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aniccha > 

> 

aZicrjlta- > 

> 

(Dc!^.} i&d^hu 
karaifka- 
kaTQn^a- 
kuiumba- > 

kulaittui- > 

Jtffiraprn- > 

(DeiS.) kliadaklci > 

/iVa/Scff* > 

cfAari^r* > 


^ X X 
^ X ^ X 

G. 

n. ima, 

LP., H. dMj G* 

G. d/^A. 

H. dfe^, G. EP, 

b«ii furrned from tag^. 

> P. H. G, MjvhL 

> kdrdg (Dictlonaryjp 


itJdgg may h»ve 


EP+ H. Aidmiif but Icardndd, 

P, kufamf H+ kufTRG^ kdruba. S. itiifiviff. 
P. H. kuUM. 

P. H. kh^TpQ, G, kkiirp&. 

H. kh(rkv, G. kMrkhu 
MraAAj tdras, 

P* H. ttTckd^ G* iirchu. 

P* dkiTiU, H. G. dMf^, 

P* H. 


*pariMja (cf, ava^fjd) > G* pdra^ dew = 


^prnthilh- > 
jfrQhmbatt > 

bfikuiva- > 

> 

(Pkt*) maA(nki€i~ > 

> 

vartjird > 

mrikia^ > 

viricfjQtc > 


P* Hr pdikia, G. pdhlu. 

1\P. pdl^mnd. 

EEiriwA;, H. V^T. WAii/. 

mujrjiu, 

G, fN«^, H. tnfftJbd. 

RP. H, hdttajf P. G, vdpaj. 
H* bdnit, G. vdral, S. oorfa. 

S, virto “ tired ", 

S. idrcatfu " to be tired ", 


vikgna- (Pkt. *et7a»i^-) > EP. H. 6i%. 


mhmba- 

vifatnbaie 

vi^amgai^ 

suruiiffd 

*nlagna- 

AqnJj-a 

aragfiotla- 

WMncJfl- 


> H. Wiam, \VT. vihm. 

> WP, 

> U. Ainunno. 

> P. H. G, 

^ G, tHagvS, 

> EPArfAWr, H. Mldt',G.Mlad 

> H, drfuU; H. rdik 

raAatfa-, 

> EP.WW. 


comes from Pkt. 
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XX — 

X X ^ — 

ndvarfantt- > EP hSlnM^ H. WP 

dtirbkikjia- > dubhah 

partfavka- > P* pdkidgj H. G. pdldg, 

pargastn- (Pkt* > P, H. G^ 

mjmpakd > H. Unli, G. vinfi. 
gambudhy{Ui > P. M. sdmmjhm, G. 
iatgaka- (Pkt. > P. $dhldg. 

— X — 

kautumba- > Hfi^pap H. kup^idu 

davhiira- > EP, H, d^ihid, WP. d^km. 

ndrafigikd > EP H. may be due to 

Fersiao ndranj, 

fnanikya- > EP* H, nidmi, WP. mdnai, G. 

Besides theabove words there is a number of grammat ical formations 
which could not be explained satisfactorily without the application 
of the theory of accent-aliift. They are — 

(i) Present Participles. 

kurant-f Pkt-. Irara^n/a- > P. Middy Foth. 

G, idito. 

(Li) Present IndicativCp 3rd plum!. 

MraiUi > P. Mran. H. Mr/^^ O, H. kamht canuot come 
from kamttii. 

(iii) The s- future of G* Raj, and Lah. 

kari^ffdm}^ Pkt, karismmi > Lah. Raj. idmjtl cf. pi. 

kdrtyd (cf. cakravdka- > cdh^. 

„ Pkt. Mrisg^m > G. karU (pronounced ['kAriJ]^ 
dialectically Mras), 

(iv) The 4>- infinitive of EH., and the trtl- infinitive of G* kartuvgam^ 

Pkt. > EH. HtnA, G. kdmu. 

There are a few^ exeeptious, seveml of whieh arc mmttioii to 
Panjabip Hindi, and GujnratL They are probably late borrowings 
introduced after the tendency for accent-shift had died out, and the 
penultimate accent had come into existence once tnore. 

-"XX 
X — X 

Adraricfo- > G. kard^o, kurAdS^ beside H. P. idmt 

pranapfr- > H. pandii. 


m 
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(Dm.) varautda- 
*Mrikkha- 


> P, bard^jidd^ H. bam^d^ 

> P^ ^rlkkhd^ H, »arikhd be^d^ sdritAfi. 
XXX 
X X 

> F. nasd/ig^ H. fiisdiVJt. 

> P, piM^Sjje^ H. jmije, G. id. 

> P. pastm^, H. pa&in&f G. pf^hia. 

> P. gdtthdt H. dguihd. G, an^fho {?), 

> ¥,giuht, K. Q. dgiiht 

> P, G. H, tmjffL 

> P- pachA^de ; H. G^ piicMfB witli loss of 

nasality. qL H. G* cAl?-. 

> P. H. ihit^ beside ikthd. 

> F. W H. flt/M bMide litid. ‘ 

P, nakdmmd^ H. nikAmd, G. n^rJtfimu. 

> P. napnitu^ H. niyfdd, Tlie laat two 

words may bnve been mBuenced by 
kdmt and puli, piU. 

Some of the nuniemk, also, ahpw irregularity of accentuation. 
But this is not to be wondered at when W'c find m much irregularity 
in tbeir phonetic development. Such are 
P, nmr^i (*J0}, H, unfiA or untis, 

l\ muinjd (49), H. w»cds, irnocuf. 

P. iih^njn (Dl), bavdnjd (52), (53), curdnjd (54), pactdnja 

(55), ^hapdnjd (56), sei^mnj;i (57), (58), kahdllar (71 

bahdliar (72), etc* 

Recently the languages have lost the tendency of accent'shift 
and have again developed penultimate accent, thereby gi^dng rise 
to schema'! like ^ sS; etc. Such w^ords are chiefly (i) t{sUafnus, 
(ii) loans from Persian and P^nglisb, or (iii) words of unknown origin. 


prfxmidipji** 

pr(tsmnm- 

ahgustJia- 

agnifthd- 

fmnji{[thd 

^jmKchantijfi 

ckaslka- 
(Pk-t.) ekkalUi^ 
ni^kantta- 
ni^pulra- 


E^camples 


Panjabi* 

Hindi. 

Gujarati. 

(i) paraiddhr partdkk/i, 

prasfddh. 

nimtU, 

•proAiddh 

nfmfiU, 

namilt. 

basdnt. 

tmhdjii, 

niednt. 

niahdnt 

{iadbhatu 

mahAtU, 


mmundar. 

kalafik, 

rateA/o), 

nm7d. 

baiunth, pakhdfiid, 

adatnhar, He. 

pruiAiu/, 

tie. 

prapdilc. 

samudra, 

cfc. 

kdlditt, 
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Panjiibt. Hindi. 

Gujarati. 

(ii) padnd, kamand, kaitutnd, 

tnalafiff, pagdmbar., maldiig, jxiigdmbatj 
tamd}ica •, Agdst, tamdnea ; Agda^ 

Saidmbar, Dasambar, SUdnAar, DMmbar, 
etc. dc. 

pa«dnd, pe^mfrar; 

, PishtibaTf dc. 

(iii) 

bhafind^ m&fcfff, | 

dahdR, efe. | 



Considemtiou of stress pecesait*tea n modiBeation in the rule of 
preaeiA-iition of PI long vowek before consonant-groups in PanjabL 
It will be seen that WP foUows the rule throughout, while EP shortens 
them when they oceur in a non-final position. Thus * — 


j)(iddrda- > H.Pkt . 




Idhabhanda- 


mahdrffha- 


> WP Pkl. *pd^ihta- 

> HPkt. tiatmiiidu 


> 

> 


H. jkii't, KP* 

ptUd. 

WFpuiid. 

tuinadf 


H 


> 

> 

> 

> 


WP Pkt^ *lahahmhda- 
HPkt. muhaggha- 


> WP Pkt. *m^hdgffha' 


FxP ftdndd, 

WT Pkt. WP MJiiifn. 

HPkt. idkakamda^ > H. l^rhadd^ EP* Vihda^ 

G. imi- 

> \W luMnda. 

> P. H. fmiihgd^ G. inSgku 
on the analogy of 

> Lah. wtiifngM may have 
come from ^Tmikdriigha-* 

The following words are found untler one form only^ and when they 
arc used in a huiguage where one would cjcpeet the other foim, they 
must be held aa Joans in it* 
kauSdfnbJ > H. kSsam, 
mahdTdstra- > Pkt. inamJia{{ha- 
(Pbcli. 354) > 

U. mdThatd (but 
Fallon records 
mardhfdr marhaifl), 

> II. ghdmas^ 

> H. P. G. prfrflAA^ 

> P* 

> H.P.G.an/fjp 

> P* ftiannl'jtAa. 


> G. a^fnUh. 


gharmamiu- 

ponJt^ 

purvdrdha- 

unyuidija- 

nianddk§u- 


nink^d 

drdtrikd 

pa^kdrdha- 

&auhhdgga- 


> H. P. G. ftiroA'A. 

> H. P. G. dra. 

> P. Fmddh. 

> H. P* G. suhdg. 




















THE development OF ENGLISH i, d, IN NORTH 
INDIAN LANGUAGES 

By T. Graii^me Bailed 

TT is often said that Portiigucao dental t, d, reniaiji dental m lodia 
^ and that English alveolar t, rf, become cerebraL It would follow 
that worda like kafidn and botal and ka^pcUlif, u^uallv stated to be 
from English^ must be Fortugueise. The qu-^tion eannat be disposed 
of 30 simply; there aecm to have been erosa influcnees at work, and 
sonietimes there are different forms of the same word. See S. R. 
Dalgado^a works passim for valmbte suggestions. 

The following lines have in view the area over which Urdu, 
Panjablp and Hind! (= UPH.) are spoken, though the facts 
adduced have a wider application. As this is a matter of pronunciation 
it is necessary to cpniina oneself to ajHiken words and ignore boat 
irords except where other? are not available- Printed forma are often 
deliberately aitered on a pr^n grtninds. 

We may say without hesitation that a very large majority of 
English ^ s and cTs do become cerebral when rntroduced into Indian 
words. Tlie queetion is whether any become dental; if 30^ why? 
It should be remembered that mere haphazard expIanationB arc of 
little vaiue. Explanations must folioHome definite principle^ 
Tlius the faciie guess that the ending of P. dogdiirt doctor, is taken by 
analogy from the common Persian ending -dor is valueless unless 
we show why inspector director ”, “ master ”* giv^c us I'uspfffrtr 
dariktar^ mdsfar, and why canbter yields 

1. Words which probably have a Portuguese origin, though 


generally said to be English. 

Portuguese. English. 
baplisma baptismo baptism 

btUdm {book form) bot+lo button 

{With this contrast the commoner tocm, Eng. button.) 
■ gdrad guarda guard 

P. ^QSjxttalf ] hospital hospital 

UH. kaspaidl] 

kapldn eapitAo captain 

kdrtus cartucho cartridge 

rnaatro^ masto mast 
pistaui pistola pistol 
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Portuguese. 

English. 

saidd 

aalada 

^lad 

tikaitar 

secrctario 

secretary 

Uifndtu 

tabaco 

tabacco 

taulid 

toalha 

towel 


botef (P, botelha, E. bottlt) and pailun (P, pAntalom. E. (lAiitaloons) 
may be Portuguese, but it is at least possible that the woixla were 
used in N. India before they existed iu Portugal. 

2. Words which seem to be certaiidy Engliiili, but have a dental 
t, d, corr^ponding to the English alveolais. ^tTicn there ia a Portuguese 
word ijj any way reaembiing UPH. 1 have added it. 

Undon Port. Londres 

U. DalhauzJ, P, Dalhousie, the hill 

station, 
orderly 

doctor Port, doutor 

ia the commonest Hpoken form in UH. 

BookfoTTCs I dQktdi in E41II.O Jl i dMkddr modems 
PL\ drdz, fcDir sing^p pair of drawers, drawer in enpburd; 
plur, drdie^ pairs of drawera, drawers in cupboard. 

kettle Port, caldcira 

canister 
piece of toAsfc 
tray 

Port, sentinelk 

The following should probably be added, but they are not 
certain:— 


P. ardaU, UH, nrrfcril 
P, dd^fj ftdkddr 


kdli 
kamiElaT 

trrl 

vantn 


so 


darjan 

hdihicok (? hdiM, 

elephant; but why!) 
turap 
ttJrpTn 


doswn 

artichoke 


Port, duzia 
atcachofra 


trump card tninfo 

torpentme terebintina. 

„ terebinthU 

Bootforms; tyrmanCin, tanmntu, turpentine, suggeflt Portuguese 
tementina Proi*r names are for Stirling in Galib, and 

Gtlkna for Cilchrut m LallO Jfe preface. See further below. 

The mmea of the months look more English than Portueuese 
and we are i«rhaps right in including four of them among the words 
wbeh hajre Ranged alveolar (, d, to dental. It must not be forgotten 

t. ^ practically identical with English I 

but very different from Portuguese j, ^ ^ 
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janvarl 

January 

Janeiro 

fafwrl 

Febniaiy 

Fevereiro 

rwarac 

March 

MaT*;o 

aprail 

April 

Abril 

nun 

Jlay 

Maio 

jun 

June 

Junbo 

jedd** jaulal 

July 

Julho 


August 

Agosto 

^itambar 

September 

Setembro 

<xkiubar 

October 

Outubro 

uavQffibar 

November 

Novembro 

diisambar 

December 

Dezembm 


Those which cnU for attention are silambar^ aMuhar, 

dasumhar. 

3, Words in which a Portuguese dental have become cerebral t 
Bome of thiBO are much dbputetl and ah ate doubtful. 

Port, bftlde, paib bucket; fioM. 

falto, deficient; PU, superfluous; PJf. phdM[ 

Xioihndit phaUii, a who waits at cross roads for odd 
]obs * Xep^ pkSUii^ phdllu. 
foguete, rocket > pdakd, aquibr etc. ? Skr. pii + id. 
tope* top of mnatp etc. > topi, cap* hat. 
vamnda* balcony > UPH.AnraHrfo ; HC.iflrotidJ {book form). 
1 take it that bammaia ia a paeudo-Peraiao formation 
manufactured m India and aa unknown in Persia as 
n&m-de-ptume and daubfe-eTiiendre are in France. This 
is a greatly discuBsed word, 
termentina* turpentine : bookfom tortMuXw. 

The CPU. words palton, regiment* and bUkut, biscuit, jdkaf^ 
jacket, are just as likely to be derived from English battalion, biscuit, 
and jacket aa from Portuguese batalliao, bbcoito, and jaqueto. 

4. 1 have noted one or two points which go to show that IQO years 

ago Indiana seemed readier to equate Indian dentals with English 
alveolars than they are now. It would bo interesting if further proofs 
were forthcoming. Asad UlUh Galib, about 1830 {see Urdu e 
Mu‘aUa, cd. of 1921, p. Ill)* WTites Istorling for Stirling, and twice 
sikartar for Secretary; Muhammad Yahya Tanhi, quoting this very 
passage in Sair td 1924 + changes the words to f parting 

and yet mkalinr is in general use conversationally to this day. 

Lallfi Lai in 1803-9 n-rites giUctist for Gilchrist, whereas the usual 
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form to-d«y k gilkraUt (so TacJia, op. cit*), Id the same passage 
Lallu himself freely uses cetebrala to reprcscDt English alvcolais. 

The tip of the tongue when pronouncLDg an alveolar is between 
the dental and the cerebml position, almost midway. Taking the 
hard palate as 1|; inches from front to back we may put cerebral 
/, d half an inch from the back edge of the teeth ridge. The eentre 
or lower lialf of the front teeth (the dental position} ia perhaps a 
quarter to three-eighths of an ineh from the front edge of the teeth 
ridge. But tho modem Indian hearing alveolar t and d, considers 
them cerebrals. This ia not merely a literary device, it U the rule Ui 
Ti’illage talk* Thii:^ ire — 

P* raft? < T(^fl < rapii < rapot + i < report + i j u man who brings 
m i^porta of octnirrefices. 

V. f«««i.r<6efe»fli<6e-fem + *<6e_time + T. baieml means 
lateness, etc, 

In^a Allah’s very clever lines illustrate both tendencies 


^ Ls-jT ^...,1 ^ 

c.'f' f 

(He is so fleet footwl thatif hia rider breakfasts in Calcutta be may 
lunch in London.) I am presuming that tipan reached C. and P. 
from England. 


I have not touched upon English tk in " think ” or “ then ”, The 
former ia almost always th (aonictimefl t when float), as us jte tkrii < 
«# ke through, by nieaui; of him; ftiinijf mhab (^ktb) Mr. Smith 
Against this note kaltli for “ third dasa ”, The latter th>d- 

Mrr < “ father,” lioman Catholic priest : but < Portuguese 
padre^ any clergyman. 

5. C’OxcnusiON,,—It appears to be clear that some UPH. words, 
denved directly from English without possibUity of Portuguese 
lienee, have changwl alveolar r, d. to dental f, d, Is any explanation 

(i) One explanation may be stated to be reiected. It is tliat the 
presence of r near t or d affects its pronunciation. Very many native 
Erjl«b speakers cerebralb=e f, d, f, n, when r immediately precedes 
and not a few make i, d, dental when r immediately follows but 
he« IS no reason to think that nuxiem r has any such effect inKorth 

India He may sarisfy oumelves about this if wo listen to Indian 
flchcK)lboy?i reading English. 
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(ii) Some words taken ftom English have been altered under 
Portuguese iafluence, and vice versa. 

(iii) \VTicn Portuguese must be excluded w'e are left to random^ 

guesses for individual words, unless we suppose that eighty or a 
hundred years ago English alveolar ^ and d were nearer to dental t 
and d than they are now. If this were established it would be all the 
harder to explain why Lallu usetl cerebral letters in the transenption 
of Gilbert, Lord, ilinto, Taylor, doctor Lieutenant 

Hunter, and Lockett. 

(iv) About any Portuguese (and d, which may have become cerebral, 
I say nothing, partly because they are not the real subject of this note, 
and partly because the very few words which suggest this phenomenon 
are of dubious origin. 
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B ABU SYAJ! S13DAR DAS| President of the Kagarl Pmcariol 
Sabba, has recently written a book entitled Bha^tl 
(Benaresp Sahitya-Ratn^JIalilp 1920, pp. G + v + 3S8 + xxii). Inthi^ 
work he has collected a Inrge amoout of material for bia students in 
the Central Hindu University, 

I here give a tmnslatioii, abridged in places, of certain pages 
relating to Khari Bob in hU interesting account of HindL 

** Fine Hindi is spoken in the Delhi and Meiatb distriots and h a 
literary language tliroiighout northern India. In Huhelkhaijn] the 
language takes the form of Kannamji; beyond Anibrilu it 
becomes Panjabi, and in the south-east of Gurgao, Emj Bh^. 
Here we would point out that the name HjndustAni lias been 
given by the English^ the true Indian name being Hitiili, Urdu 
(or HelAto) and Dakkhini are tbe forms of Hindi in which Sanskrit 
worda are few* Arabic and Persian words numerons. In appro¬ 
priating tbe language tbe ^duhamniadans of the north called it Unlu 
or Rel^ta, while the Boutbern Sluhaiumadana called it Dakkliini. 
But Urdu and Dakkhinl are merely varieties of pure Hindi, rt b 
sometimes aaserted that tbe w ord /fiiuft itself is Persian, tbe terniiim- 
tion 1 being tbe Persian ^If this be so we may reasonably 
say the same of the i in Atadln^ BiMfT, and But we must 

dismiss thb subject as irrclevaut to our present purpose. It ia sufHcient 
to say that Hindi is ouir language and is now" becoming the national 
language of all India. 

4 * « * * 


“ The middle period of Hmdi lasted COO years. Wo may divide this 
period into two naain ports, one from 1250 to 1450 and the other 
from 1450 to 1750- In tbe first part the old dialcctia of Hindi gradually 
take the forma of Braj, Avadhit and Kha^f l in the second part they 
arc further developed; and finally we have a mingling of Braj and 
AvadhL 

+ • # * * 

" Some people say that Khari h modern and that Hindi was first 
given this form about 1800 by Lallu Ji Lsl m Ids prose work Fretmnfiar. 
But there b prose extant earlier than Laltii Ji, and in verse we find 
Khari as early as tbe begiiming of the thirteenth century. In poetry 
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Kharl was usmI by Hindu as well aa by Sluiiaiitinadan poets. It is 
true that, the country around 3Ieratb being the chief centre of Khari, 
and Delhi being the seat of Muhammadan power, KhaK waa at first 
the medium of communication between Hindus and Mnbammadaiia. 
and that it was they who encouraged its use. It ia fnic, also, 
that after this the Muhammadans, spreading into other |»irts. took the 
language with them and diffused it throughout the country. But 
the language belonged to India and was regularly spoken by the people 
of the districts round Merath. Since the Muhammadans had appro^ 
piiated the language it came to be regarded as in a sense theirs; and 
Hindi poets put it into the mouths of their Muhammadan characters. 
Thus in the middle period Hiiwli appears in three forms, Braj, AvadhT, 
and KharT. In the first period Prakrit W'ords predominated, but in 
the second and tbini periods Sanskrit words predominated; that is, 
m the firet period the language was embellished with Prakrit words, 
whereas in the second period ^nakrit words began to be used for the 
purpose. This does not mean that Prakrit forms ceased to exist in 
Hindi. Certain Prakrit words continued to be used regularly, such as 
bhuSl, sayar^ yay, hasah, tt«A, and hyan. 

“ During the following, that is the present, petiorl, the use in 
literature of Braj and Avadhi declined, and the use of Khari increased. 
In fact Khnrf spread so widely that now it is the language of all Hindi 
prose and of the greater part of Hindi poetry. 

■‘Tlie above remarks apply particularly to the literary language. 
In conversation various local varieties of Avadhi, Braj, and Kliari are 
usetl; but the fjenerai language of conversation is Khafi- 
*****' 

Khari Boh has a very interesting history. It is spoken in Merath 
and the surrounding districts, and was at one time almost confined 
to that area. MTien the Muhammadans settled and established their 
mle in this country they were faced with the problem of deciding 
in what language they should communicate with the natives. Delhi 
was the centre of their rule, and they chose Khari, the language of 
the neighbouring district Merath.^ They began to use it in their 
Urdu (military bazaara), and took it with them wherever they went 
At first Khari readily assimUated the Arabic and Persian words that 
(^dually came into it, that is, gave them Hindi forms. But later 
this was changed. The Muhammadans introduced many such words 
m their oriyiml forms, and allowed the grammar also to be coloured 
* It Tu Epokt-n ID iJcJfii e; l 
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by Arabic imd PereiaD grammar. There began to be two varieties 
of the language ; one continued to be called Hind! and the other was 
knoiivn as Urdii. The Engbsh^ retaining the better-known words of 
each, but keeping to Hindi grammatp produced a third %'arietyj 
“ Hindustani ”* Thus w'e have three forms of Khar! : 

1. Pure HLndT. This is current among Hindus and is their 
literary language. 

2. Urdu. This is current specially among Muhammadans and 
is their literary language. It is abo used by some Hindus outskle 
their homejfi. 

3. Hindustani. This contains Hindi and Crdii words and is ufed 
by everyiiody in oidinary conversation. It owes its existence to 
|joliticai reasons and at present possesses very little Litorature. 

“ We shall consider th^ three forms separately. But first we would 
remind the reader that the many theories regarrling the origin of 
Kharl are misleading. Some people say that Hindi or Khan Boll 
originated in Braj and that under Mubammadan influence 

it was transformed by the introduetton of aU kinds of foreign words. 
There is very Little truth in this. Kbarl has been in use m long as 
Brnj and Avadhi, The difference is simply that Braj and Avadlii 
have literature of long standing, w^hile the literature of Kharl began 
coiufjaratively recently- Formerly Kharl was only a sjiwitcn language. 
To the Muhammadans, who adopted it^ belongs the glory of having 
first made it literary. The first Kharl poet was Amir Kbnsrau 
(125^1324). 

* * * « % 

“ With a view' to encouraging the use of Arabie and Persian words, 
and to facilitating intercourse between Hindus and ]ilubammadans, 
l^ustau compiled the Khdli^-i-Bdfi, a dictionary in verse. It- b 
said that hundmls of thousands of copies of this dictionary were made 
and distributed throughout the country on camels. Thus we see that 
Khusraii not only was the first Khail poet but also did his utmost to 
encourage an interchange of w'orda between Hindi on the one hand 
and Arabic and Persian on the other. Jn Khusrau’s poetry there are 
numerous examples of the Kliad B*ll of the late thiiteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries. 

* « * * « 

It is clear, then, that KharT waa ennent at the end of the fifteenth 
century, though it was little valued as a literarj* langUMge, Late in the 
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^eVfDteeoth century Hindi prose came Into being, and for this Khan 
was used. But it does not follow that Khan was fashioned on an 
Uidfi model 

• * * * a 

“Pandit Condrdhar Guleri is right in tliinIcing that the develop- 
iiient and apread of KhaH were made ]>oaatble by ^luhammadan 
royal patronage, and that Khar!owes its position to the Mnliammadans; 
but we cannot agree that it was created by Inserting f^nskrlt and 
HiJidl words in rrflu, .Muliaiainod QuU, who began his reign in 
1580, is larded as the earliest UniE jjoet. Hut we have Hindi 
composition in Kharl of the middle of the thirteenth centurvj that is, 
of a date 300 yeans earlier than the first UitlE poet. It cannot therefore 
be maintained tiiat the Khari form of Hindi was built oti ati Urtlfi 
foundation. The language of Um] verec had inflnemeJ Urdu several 
liuiidred j-ears prior to Jlubamraad Quii'a accession, and in CrdQ 
poetry the expressive words of Braj were used regularly and without 
hesitation. Later Urdu poets rejected the words of this fioetical 
language, and gave Urdu an independent form by adorning Kliart with 
Arabic and Persian trappinga. It b therefore correct to sav that 
Urdu is really a variety ” of Hindi, bnt quite incorrect to my that 
Ifindi arose out of Urdi. Unlu poetry arose naturally and with the 
support of the poetical language of the country. Afterwards, when 
it was strong enough to stand alone, it tiis|)en 9 eci with that support. 

Concerning Hindi prose also there b a misapprehension. Lallu Ji 
Lai b considered its originator. But in point of fact it was not he 
who gave Hindi its modern form, Before him we liave Sodasukh’a 
transktron of the ifAojai'at. 

***** 

“ After Sadiisukh conics the time of Lallil Ji f,al, Sa^jai ^nd 
liisha Allah Khan. The language of Sadal Misrk NosifcHopakhpan 
b more vigorous and more beautiful than that of UllQ .irs PremsSpar. 
In PretHsagar the various forms arc not used consistently. We 
frequently find such forms as kari, karike ■ bulSe hni, bulde knr and 
tuftfc karike. Tbb b not the caw with Smkl Mbr. Inshii Allah 
Khan u«s pure Tadbhav forms. His language is simple and beautiful; 
but in its arrangement of scnteucea it reaenibles Urdu, and for tlib 
reason some people regard it as an example of old I rdn rather tlinii of 
Hindi. To concUule: it b tnie that Hindi pnxsc owed its spread and 
subsequent pro9|*rity to the Fort WiiJhun authorities, cspeciallv 
Dr. Gik-hrbt, but LaUii Ji was not its originator. In the same w-av ^ 
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the spread of Kharl was due to the MuhaTumaclaiia the new em of 

Hindi prose is due to the English. 

«%*>#* 

“ About Hindustiinj it is sufficient to say that it owes its existence 
to the Engbsb. The commonest words of both Languages [Urd5 and 
Hiudl] are being fitted into the framework of Hind! grammar. How 
successful this will be it is difficult to Bay+ Just as Avadh! and Braj^ 
dialects jK>ssessmg remarkable literature, are now declming while 
Khan, whicb at one time had no literature, is rising and taking their 
place, so it may well be that in a century or two the chief language of 
speech and litcratuie will be HindusUinb a language not only containing 
a mixture of Hindi and Urdii words, but aUo considerably mBuenced 
by Englishp The history of Indian languages shows us clearly that 
whenever a spoken language has become btemiy it has assumed another 
form for purposes of conversation, and that when this colloquial form 
has in turn become literary yet another spoken bnguage has emerged. 
This process has gone on for thousands of years, and there seems to 
be no reason why it should not go on in the futurCp^^ 
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The Relidiox axd Philosophy" op the Veda axd Upaxishads. 

By AHTHi;ti Behriedale Keith. OrieQtal Series, 

vols. 31-2, Pp* 1^12 I 313--683. Cambridge^ Jlasa.: Harvard 

University PresSj 1925, 

It may soon be «aid of Prof^^aor Keith aa of a famous authoc in 
tiiDce long gone by, that he hma TiTitfen much more than the average 
mao ever rea<la* Quite apart from mimeroua volumes oo eobnial and 
domiiiioti jHjlicy with whieb Sanskrit scholars in general ore thoroughly 
imfaniiliar he has produced* in some twenty years' time, an amazing 
number of books and articles dealing aitb various* parts of Hindu 
lore. Though bis works are all well-known to persons concerned with 
Sanskrit scholarship, it may be well to remember that the Harvard 
Oriental Series hr^ already published two important books by hitUp 
the trauslatioBS of the Taittirlya and that of tlie iVitareya and Kam^b 
taki Brahma DOS- In a series of more or less extensive volumes he has 
dealt with no kiss than four of the orthodox rforiaROS and wdth the 
Buddhist philosophy; before that he published important works on 
Vedic subjects, and he has recently devoted kis interest to the classical 
literature ood the drama. And w'c are now iofomied that he had already 
fen years ago completed these two bulky volumes on Vedic religiont 
ritual and philosophy, the publication of which was delayed for reasons 
that equally apply to the work by Professor Edgerton mentioned 
above. The long delay has apparently done the work no harm, for the 
learned author has with great energy brought it quite up to date by 
paying due attention to recent literature on these subjects. 

The opinions of a scholar who has at his command such a wide 
6eld of research will alwa^^ demand close attention from his fellow- 
students. This is still more the cose as Professor Keith lias always 
been a man who sticks very strongly to his opinions while he has more 
often a word of disappro^Til than of applause for ths>sc of other scholars ; 
besides^ he has alw'sys prove<l to be a man wiio is now^ise aveise 
to polemica and who has often, with skill and vigour* fought 
great battles over various debated problems in Sanskrit literature. 
It has^ unfortunately^ not always been possible for the present writer 
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to shuFc Profcfisor Kcitli s npinioiiH, nnil he must plesd guilty to 
doiug it less thim ever qs far as tho present work is coDcomed. Dut 
difference of opinion docs, happily, not proclufle us from taking a 
greot^or perhaps even a greater—interest in works with the main 
doctrines of whicli we have to disagree. 

This jmrtentous work is divided into Jive different parts of some¬ 
what unequal length, dealing with the sources, the gofls and demons 
of the Veda, the ^'edic ritual, the spiritaof tiie dead, and tlie philosophy 
of the Veda. These five jHirta, which cover altogether somewhat 
more than 600 pages, are followed by no loss than eight appendices, 
the subjects of which are of a very different nature, ranging from a 
dis^ion on the age of the Rigr-eda and the Avesta to the interrelation 
of Pythagoras and Parmenides. It is quite clear that a reviewer, even 
if enough space could he allotted him, cannot iKJ&dblv deal with even 
j^rt of all these various subjects, We shall, therefore, allow ourselves 
here to say some words mainly on the second part of the work and 

only to offer a few scattered remarks on its other greatly varvina 

contents, ^ ^ 


No one could reasonably accuse Ptofessor - .f being a berctic 
in matters TOimected with Vedic religion and inytlitijgy, if the orthodox 
view IS still the one which wa,s heiil already in the middle of the last 
centuiy—to speak only of Knrofiean researches on the Vetla. To liim 
the Ki^'«la still remains the one and universal document conteming 
the religion of Vedic times, and its gods are all-or nest to all- 
pr^nifications of the great powers of Nature. Attempts have been 
made during late years, and especially by one scholar of very high 
autbonty, to put a more human touch into Vedic religion and to 
bnng It into closer connexion witli the later religious development of 
India. Rut these heretical suggestions have left Professor Keith quite 
0 ouAed, and he even takes care not to quote the work where thev 
have been ret forth or to mention its author, fitill, a few passages ill 

€!Ciipliflt4c diuplejijdiire. 

dei^l gods Vanuja and Mitra are still 

till “rtaiu than 

That Vitm ^ ^ ^ way. 

Iu1ri!l hM' ^ the slightest reason for 

g. u he IS more doubtful concerning Varutjn, though he 

v.ult ol th. ,ky TOld, ho.-«v,r, „B„ a sotatio., sBiev.* 
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the old comparison with Ovpavos h not wholly out of question^ ihotigb 
piionetics make difficultiea here. 

Professor Keith in one or two passages quotes the work of Professor 
JohanssoTi on the goddess Dhi^aTiap^ but possibly he otdy knows it 
from the extensive review by Oldenberg. Otherwise w'e should have 
cxpectecl him to have ofleretl ns a criticism of the rather startling views 
on Varuo* presented in tliat work ; though the present writer does 
not see hh way to share thcm+ he should stiU like to point out that 
the work contains a great deal of important material codcertiiiigVaruj^a 
which has not formerly received due attention from scholars. 

But nothing seems more certain than that Varupa Ls neither the 
sky nor the moon ; nor w'as Mitra originally the sun, though the 
Rigveda may already have turner! him into a sun^god- Far too little 
stress is generally laid on the absolutely different aspect of theao 
gods comjaired with the other Vetlic ones. Uliile gods like liKlra and 
other ones seem tol}e thelordsofarnstiCpSemi-noioadic, strong and half 
barbarous generation, %'nruua And Mitm seem to be in close touch 
with a much higher civilijsation^ seem to originate in a society where 
law' nnd order were to a higher degree prevailing, and w'here the riotoiia 
and bw-breaking crowil was closely watched and duly brought to 
punishment. If Indra is the herok and somewhat grotesque chief of 
a flock of early fcniglita-eTTunt^ Abmoa is the king in a well-onlered 
eity-stote w here his spie^ keep a close eye on all evil-doers, and w here 
the criminal is brought to a speedy and fearful punishment. In a 
siocietv W'hich had not yet quite settled dowm such a au|}erhuniaii 
enforcer of law and order might present a somewhat sinister aspect^ 
and this does perhaps account for the darker features in the character 
of Varupa. But it seems to be a more or less unavoidable qoncliisiou 
that these gods were once introduced amongst the Indo-Iraniana from 
Home other people. The nearest clue seems to be to try to ascertain 
the land from which they came^ and possibly the way by which 
they arrived amongst the ancestors of the jlryans in Iran and Indb 
alike. 

After reading about Varu^a and ^litra we are not ostonlsbed to 
leani that the time-honoureil arguments for making a suii'god out 
of Pii^ii are still upheld by Professor Keith. And the author b to 
be congratulate^l on his hap[iy conviction that “ there can really be 
little doubt os to the iiature” of Viaou who, to him, also represents 
the sun. That this convietjon is shared by many scholars we may 
^ UUr du Qmn 1010 . 
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perhaps doubt. But, od the other hand, there is little doubt that 
some more lucky attempts to solve the riddle of thisi mysterious god 
have been made though they are not taken into account by Professor 
Keith. Professor Johansson, in a puhlicatbn which is, unforttinately, 
only available in Swedish,* laid stress oa Visiju’a nature of being a 
pur«.:ta, and of appearing in the form of a bird alike ; the story of the 
bird, the Soma fetching eagle, baa been dealt with to some estent by 
the present writer,* and it seema a bit curious that Professor Keith 
should still, in face of the evidence brought forward, uphold the 
impossible suggestion that Indm is the Soma-fetching eagle. As for 
the nature of Vis^u a great advance has been achieved, a few yearn 
ago, bj Dr. Barnett, who declared him to have been originalK’ " the 
Spirit of Sacrifice",® a suggestion that surely cannot be far wrong, 
though it is not even mentioned by Professor Keith. Certain iiuestions 
arising in connexion with the interpretation of the Puru^osSka 
{RV. X, 90), and which will p«iaihly be dealt with soon, only tend to 
confirm thb happy and luminous suggestion. 

It Is also a firm conviction of Professor Keith’s tliat the A^vias 
are in some way connected with the phenomenaof Xature.and he has, 
in one passage (p. 50), paid the present WTitcr the compliment of 
describing as ludicrous his belief in the theory of the Aitihasikas that 
they were once a pair of prLnccs rather conspicuous for different 
achievements and virtues. To those scholars who still wish to uphold 
the assertion that the Alvins are nature-gods it must seem singidarly 
unfortunate that no one has yet been able to point out any phenomenon 
of nature that would form a basia for the rise of these mt-sterious 
^Is. The sun and moon, for apparent reasons, are not much in 
favour here, but a certain precedence seems to be given to the morning 
and evening stars; unfortunately, the Alvins always seem to be 
appearing together, wWle, so far, the iimiina of mom and early night 
have been uivanably separated. It k not suggested that the 4itiha 
sikas were always right, just as little as was Euhemcros, though thd 
later one seems to have been one of the most sensible of men ■ but 
we should like to hear from Professor Keith the explanation of'some 
leading features of the Alvins starring from the hypothesis that they 

ol that Krt ■», dD« It Kon likely thM he ,riil „„ ,y, 

' Soljigeln fUpHiIji, IPJO. 

* Die JJsjjooiflwtff, UpMb, Jflao-aa (ef. ttu DsJtojB ii „ «,k- „ k 
C> Dtnitii Dttte Htnuu (1022), p. 37 iq. ' ’ 
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Tliflt Indm was once a butly chieftain of some Indo-Iraniaa clan 
baa lately been an^sted quite independently by Pfofeasoc Konow 
and Di, Barnett, and the inference Reema to be that he very lilcely was, 
There is not much in the myths attached to him tliat could not easily 
be eTcplained in that w'ay, though we quite admit, with Professor 
Keith {p. 56), that the localization of kia exploits attempted by 
Konow does not carry conviction. But the strikingly individual 
features of this boisterous, hard'drinking, and far from virtuous god, 
must seem highly improbable if they are to be explained as belonging 
to a god of thunder or sunshine* It is curious that Professor Keith 
willingly admits that a number of India’s foes were quite probably 
human, and is even prone to admit the historical existeiice of KutsSj 
while he refuses to believe in the one of Indm. 

As for Trita, who is closely connected with Indra, the main facte 
disclosing his real nature are plainly missing in Professor Keith’s 
paragraph. But as it is hoped that a comprehensive study of the 
Trita myths will in no long time be appearing the results arrivcili at 
there should not be forestalleti here. That Alii Budhiiya would represent 
lightning seems rather far-fetched in the presence of mythological 
figures such as Sesa and the Nagas, who seem to account fairly well for 
his existence. 

That Professor Keith should scarcely have much sympathy with 
the theories of Dr. Arbmaii concerning RuJru’a original nature and 
concerning the sources from which to gather information on this sombre 
and awe-inspiring god was to be expccteti. But in face of bis wholesale 
condemnatiDn of Arb man's theories, it wouhi have been expected 
that he might himself have oSeted us something better than, the 
unsubstantial and wholly unsatisfactory explanations wbich lay stress 
on the—apparently wholly artificial—^?otlucxJon of Rudra with Agni 
and otherwise try to account for the whole of his nature by the ofteti 
repeated word '* syncretism Personally, the present writer Is quite 
prepared to admit that Arbman'fl theories are presenteti in a some¬ 
what crude form and with a certa’m prolixity of expression wluch 
at times makes it difficult to cateh theie inmost sense; but there can 
be no doubt whatsoever that, in the main, their author is on the right 
track. And it ia beyond any doubt that the scholar who, like Professor 
Keith, seeks to solve Rudra's riddle solely with the help of the Bigveda 
will be apt to land himself in insoluble contradictions and difficult lea. 
For the paths of the great god, whatever his names Rudra and l§iva 
may originally have meant, were wholly outside the society where the 
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Brahmin was the pereon of llio highost conaideralion, and the cliiaf 
impreMion om gets from the Mianty evidence of the Eigv«k is that 
Rudra wps a powerful but scarcely fashiofiabk god.‘ 

Tlic Rbhus probably present s more easy problem than the gods 
hitherto mentioned. It seems fairly obvious that the mysterious 
qualities accorded to the smith in tales of yore will account'for part 
of their nature. And jt rmy be apt to rememher tliat, although com- 
pamtive philology does give ns few and scanty clues concerning the 
existence of yations trades in Indo-European times, it certainly points 
to tlie prominent jjosition of the wainvrright; and there seems to 
^ an early and close connexion between the Ubliusand the rolhakara. 
Their enemy, Tvastar, apparently represents something of the same 
sort, a creator of an old-fashioned set who hews the universe out of 
wooil or forges it together like the hlaclcsmith on his anvil. 

Thut the Gandharva is a heavenly being {p. 180) seems an astouisli- 
ing assertion in face of his constant asaociatioii with things far from 
celestial Unt the dealings of these myeterioiis creatures cannot ho 
discusseil in detail here. As for the A|.sams the meaning of licr name 
y* scarcely doubtful, but not in the s<cnae in which Professor Keith is 
mcliiml to explain it. There is little doubt that <vp,ara^ really meaus 
bodyless, fomiksa ” m the sense of n being who can. at iier own 
pleasure, take on different forms which is, of course, one of the leading 
features of but tricky womenfolk. The suggestion shoiS 

iwrha^ be addeil that the name is probably a very old one, though 
ita existence on Iranian soil has not, so far. been'asnertoineil 
There would many other points to be brought under discussion 
nhieh c^annot, unfortunately, be done licre. On the whole, the nresent 

ZT'-TI’,? f been 

If ^ f of very much matter- 

of Oldenherg. Hillebrandt, and Macdonell-not to mention other ones 
-and need not neecssarily have been repeated here. .U for l^ofessor 
Ke th s own sugg^tions, they are mostly the same as beloimeil to an 
earlier school of Vedic mythoiogists and seem singularly Lking in 
that power of imagination which seems a necessary attribute to the 

ailEPt about him. th(-jnferani!t (irh»« iTth.t ihc aletilutrly 

tfl. tf that ii th# c«#. lh7“'ae.L b tXlT *■ 
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hi&toriiiu of religiotis. Xo doubts Professor Koitb jjossesses an 
unconunoD |>ower of dry and sober obser^^ation and statemeoti^ but 
hia gcnitiSf which k chiefly of a negative chanicterj seems singiihirly 
unlit for dealing with the fanciful outcomes of religioi^s thought and 
uiytbulugical ideas. 

We Hhall now proceed to make a few reniarLs and additions on 
scattercil paaaages in the work. As a ndc Professor Keith is extremely 
well reatl all over the vast fields of research which his extensive 
invest igatioii.'s cover ; but there nmy be one or two rather unimportant 
n<lditions which may as well be put forward here. 

The contentionp on p. 10, that no stone btuldings like those of the 
Sumerians have been discovered in the Indus valley is somewhat 
invalid in face of the recent excavations at JIohenjo'Darjo and other 
sites in the Sindh and Punjab. But Proleasor Keith may well defend 
himself for neglecting to j>ut in a mference to these excavations by 
referring to the singular fact that ho far very few' rej-Kirts have reached 
ns concerning the real jm[jortance ol the ticw finds. 

On pp. 20 and M7 the date of Paiciini k abortly dbtntsaed. and 
Professor Keith, in accordance with the orthodox^ but singularly 
unfounded vkw. places him in the fourth century it.t% It ia willingly 
adniittfsi^ and was duly puinttnl out in the art icle referretl to on p.5l7, 
that the for postponing lit? date to some time just 1>efore 500 b.c. 

are, so far, wholly hypothetical; hut the e^ddence for the orthodox 
view is just as slight or possibly a little slighter. Anyhow'* the ^aiwcnoH! 
argument ahuuld certainly not be bnonght to bear uijou the qiiestbu. 
For if ijav€imm lip^m does really Bpp^y Pai(^uii himself* 

wdiich k by no means certain^ tlie natural inference is that it 
simply means the " Western script, i e.* the Ammaic used by the 
Persian chanceUeiy or an other^vise unknown Kharosthi of a very 
early flute. 

On p. 147 Professor Keith has got somcthiog to say about the 
VFiUijai^, those rather mysterious people who performed tlie curious 
sacrifice called the The present wTiter once tricil to 

establish that the wer^ unorthodox foUow'ers of Ruilra-Siva, a 

fioint of view^ that w'ss rather violently attacked by Professor Keith,^ 
who still refuses to see the r€al point of the question + The references 
to bterature on the vr^fja problem are insuflicient, as amongst others 
an iin|>ortant article by Professor Winternit^ * has been left out. 

ID13, p. 

* ;^eitAo|iriit fur BuddkuiniiJ^ toI. tI (19^-5), p. 4S «q. 
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Xor i» there any reference to the paper by Jlaliatiiahopadhyayn 
Haraprasud SMstri,^ iu which, without knowing my pre\nous opinion, 
he arrives at exactly the swree conclusion as myself. In the meantime 
another very distinguished scholar liaa arrived at the same conclusion 
too, though, unfortunately, he has not yet published his discuBsion 
of the pioblem. In view of this consensus we ahull rest aatiafied the 
tnlifoa had undoubtedly some dose oonneiion with the cult of Rudra- 
Siva, especially as Professor Keith offers ua nothing towanfe a solution 
of the question, his criticism being purely negative. 

It seems curious that Professor Keith (pp, 491, 5-21) should feel 
inclined to uphohl the translation of Tuii wit by " not so, not so ”, as 
It is pretty obvious that it simply means “ no, no ”, The author 
has himself given the very best parallel for this in quoting, on p. 000 
n. 2, the wonls of Duns Scotus; Deus . . . non iinmerito tiiAif 
vocatur.” Nor does liis criticism of Professor StcherLatsky's solution 
of the central problenLs of Bu.hlhism (p. 547, etc.) carry any conviction. 
It would perhaps be Wy to conclude that Professor Stcherbatsky 
has been able to tell ii3 precisely what the Tothagats taught; but he 
has undoubtedly grasperl the knotty problem in a quite new wav 
anJ the simple and elegant solution of the dharnm question 
a lot for the comectnesa of hLi views, 

A few supplementary notices on literature may well conclude this 
already somewhat lengthy rcriew. On p. 38 we miss a reference 
to the late Professor von Schroeder's work on HemkJea and Indra * 
as w ell as one to the paper of PmfesRot Wackernagel on Knbcra 
and the Kabei7oi,=> the identity of whom cannot, of course, be upheld 
with any great success. On Vis^u’a three steps something Ima been 
said m ZeUschrifl. vii. p. 5 sq.. and the etymology of 

has been discusseil to some length in Kuhn’i ZeU^hri/t, vol 40 
p- sq. " 

mt there existed some Teuton iiarallcls to tlie Dio..ltourei and the 
Asvins has been contended by Professor Johansson,* on chfefiy 
^moio^cal reasons. On the problem of Matari^vnn something has 
said by the present writer in fndo-i'mn^fen 

JWoffie (1911). p. 69 sq. The discussion of the ctymolog^- of 


• FASB.. I9fi|. p. rsi nq. 

JTkAn« ZtibcArip, Tdl. 41, p. 3)4 m ^ 

* Arkivfit ,Vmr«t v„|. 30, p 1 
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niime Parjanna (p. Ul) might weU hai-t: iucluded a referenCB to 

articles bv Professors ^ find Hirt-" 

Oil p. 302 wc miM a wference to Pioftssor Hillebmndt's paper 
on suicide by fire,* and od p- 346 the importnot discussion of Johansson 
on the ahvmedha* might well have been taken into account, Xor 
bas Piofcasor Keitb (p, 423) Tcfened to Wintcrnltz' A-ery important 
p«I»er on awttee.^ Tliat the two Patafijalia are in reality one person 
(p. i>16) baa recently been upheld, though probably with alight eucc^, 
by Prtdessor Liebich,* Professor Edgerton, in an excellent article 
in the d JPA., hna declared his adherence to the opinion of the present 
writer that yoga really means “ practical effort "J 

There arc several other poiata which we should very much like 
to discuss,biitdor want of space, they must be left out here. Only one 
detail must still be touched upon, and the present writer feels very 
happy to confess that, much as he dhiagrees from the inews of Frofesaor 
Keith in general, he is in complete agreement with him there. Professor 
Keith is to be congratulated upon the very acute way in which he has 
critirixed the entirely impossible theories of Profesaor Hertel on the 
meaning of tmAjimn and on the date of Zoroaster, and we must be 
tliaiikful to him for having done ao. Every criticism of such premature 
and extravagant theories is welcome, as it is else to be feared that 
they may be re-eclioetl by persons with insufficient competence of 
judgment, and thus Ik? converted into more or less a sort of doctrine, 
anti the thorough criticism of Professor Keith undoubtedly will go 
ft long way towards preventing that. 

In summing up we have to confess that the work of Professor 
Keith leaves room for grave doubt and dUagreement on many points, 
and that the centrel part of it—the Vcdic religion and mythology- 
does not seem to have (mntributed virtually towards the progress 
of tliftt branch of research. But quite apart from this, which may, 
after all, be a matter ol purely pemnnal taste, this book wdll always 
renoftin a standard work for reference on a great miinbcr of aubjecta. 
We mav disagree with the opinions of Ptofessor Keith, but we can 
only have one opinioo of his marvellous energy, skill, and power of 

* ArminiifM iitvAien, p, SQ h^. 

* inthgttrmaniircJx F ruL i, Pr 470 Ml. 

* tkr B^yer- Atiid. d. W'w * lOlT-S. 

* lauc, ejt.p p- lUS fli|. 

* VOJ., Slia;:* 172 

* Jtr UtidiV^rga’ Atfiit. J. Wilt,. lOlS: 4. p- 7 ay. 

^ Cp. &J£prMiOCl3 Ukfl dfmljldni tto. 
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mastering a great number of various subjeote. In spit« of divergeuco 
of opinions we maj be allowed to wind up with an expression of rinceie 
admuatJon for hia apparently unlimitetl faculty of gathering and 
prcHrtueiiig information on any amount of subjifcta. 

JaRI, CwAHPEKTrER. 

VIKIUM^’S Advtnt^es or The THiRr.-Two Tabes of tue Throve. 
A collection of Stone. aWt Ring Vikmma, a. told by the thirty- 
two Statuettes that supported lim Throne. Edited in four dilTerent 
Recensions of the Saii.,hrit Original (Vikrama-Llu^rita or SinLasana 
Rvatrinvoka) and translated into English with an Introduction, 
by bftAAktiN EnaERTox, Ilarmd Oriental Seriea, vch 26-7 
Pa*i t^'^^inbridge. IMasa, ; Ifarvnrd University 

a. that Profe««r E,ig,rton was preparing 

an elabomte edition of the Vikru^acrita. and we now learn th^tZ 
niannscrip^maternls were fully completer] already at the beginning 

11 ^‘^i^rtnnt volutnes has, however 

^en long delayed owing to the War and its Hisastrons consequences' 
m It seems that the Harvard Oriental Scries has now resumed ui 

si! T p r satisfaction alike of every SaiLskr t 

scholar. P^fea^r Edgerton is to be warmly congratulated upon 1 

er the vorld to be m need of any further comment, 

seelTr' of th- of the 

™ wholly sound meth«ls, and although 

Tor “or doubtful probably noth^g 

Co^iiminate as seem, to be his skill as an editor must also be his 
! tien^. for it may as weU be admitteJ tlmt we might rack a con- 
sidemble smoimt of litet^tiii^ before finHittfr « ■ 

rr; a “r- ^ 

considomble number are of the highest Uterary and fol'lHS; 
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but tbc talcs of the Vikramararita, uufortouately, do not come under 
tliat bead . 

Xo suggestions concerning doubtfid passages in the text can be 
offered in a abort review, nor could the present writer, who is wholly 
unacquainted with the manuacript materiaLs, venture to offer any. 
As for tbe translation it is certainly made with every care, and Pro¬ 
fessor Edgerton has, no doubt, euccecdcti very well in making it 
generally accessible even to the reader whose acqaaiutancc with tbe 
original language is only a very slight one. Of eeitain details in the 
rendering of the Sanskrit we may perhapts feel in iloubt; to quote 
only two instances, it may well be questioned whether tfAarmafiaMi- 
(p, 147, 15 of the text) is quite appropriately rendered 
by " laying up stores of righteousness ", and it is perfectly obvious 
that in the verse quoted from the ,VafatTHiorf^«PYi on p. 190 
should not be tianslaterl by “ Club bearer". Tbe last iustance is a 
harmless one, we willingly admit it; for every ^nskrit scholar knows that 
tbe iula is not the club of Siva, and to persons unacquainted with 
Sanskrit it is of no consequence at all- And we shall pass silently 
over some other small inadverteucea which arc not in the slightest 
detrimental to the importauee of the tvork as a whole- 

Tlie introduction wry enrefully deals with the general scope and 
contents of tbe w'ork, the inanuscripts of the different recensions, 
the authorship and date of the work and the intricate problem connected 
with King Vikrama or Vikramaditya, that mysterious miufni nomtnra 
mnhra who has hitherto baffled nil the sagacious investigations of 
^^'este^l and Hindu scholars alike. 

Professor Kdgerton somewhat strougly believes ui the bistorieal 
existence of a certaiu Vikrama, king of Sfalwa, and in some way or 
other connected with the foundation of an era beginning in 58 b.c. 
It may as well be admitted at once that the pages of tbe Professor's 
excellent work dealing with the Vikrama problem seem to the present 
WTiter to the least happy ones of the wdiole book, Td e willingly 
admit that there ia no reason wdiatsoever for historically denying the 
existence of Vifcramiiditya, king of Ujjain in the first century b.c. ; 
huti on the other hand, there is )ust as little rciuson for believing in it. 
A historical bnckgtoimd is to be found behind the talcs of Gardabhilla, 
the Sakas and Vikramaditya, of that wu feel fully couvinced, and 
the name Gardabhilla might well inspire somewhat aerial suggestions. 
But the problem still remains an unsolved as ever to what period these 
events have to be ascribed, and Professor Edgerton has oSeied us no 
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contribution towards a probable solution of the riddle. HLs criticiatu 
of Sir John MarsluiH’s attempt to solve the problem of the Yikiaitm- 
era is rather an unhappy one, and it seems scarcely intelligible that 
support should be given to D, R. Bhandsrkar's (and Konow's) rendering 
of atj(ua as ddyos^. which is, of course, wholly out of the question. 
Until further discoveries tell us something better we shall feel fairly 
satbfied that the Vitradia-era is in some way connected with the Siika 
king Axes I. 

On p. liii. Professor Kdgerton deals with quotations, in the Vikm- 
tnocarihi, from other bansktit works. In this coiincjtion it might as 
well have been mentioned that verse 7 of the eighteenth stoiy (SR.) 
is, of course, the introductory staiwa of the T'tVtrajnortnai. 

Criticism of certain details might perhaiis be carried a little further. 
But as for the general tenor and usefulness of the work, there can 
only be one opinion, and certainly all Sanskrit scholars feel deeply 
grateful to Professor Edgerton for hia valuable and jiainstaking 
achievement. To English and Continental readers alike it may be 
unknown or doubtful whether spellings like “ thni ”, “ flouriaht", etc., 
render fBit 1 ifull 3 ' the .iVmerican pronunciation or not; it is practically 
certain that they do not render the average English one- But this 
remains a matter of taste, and although we should be feeling happier 
for not seeing such things they cannot deprive the work of am-thing 
like that of its great and lasting value. 

.lAni- CUARFEi'TIEB, 

ERGEBNISiJK t>EB KtlL, PHEUSSISCnEN' TuRFANEXPEDlTtONE.V. Di*; 

Buddhistischc Spatantike in Mittclosien von A. von Le Cog. 

Funfter Teil : ^'cue Bihlw'crke, Berlin, 19;J0, 

When the ]>rcseiit writer had the pleasure to review, in tliia Bulletin,^ 
the third and fourth volumes of Proftssor von Le Coq s magnum opm 
he was under the impression that it was bappilv brought to its end 
This, anyhow, was the impresaion which could at tluit time be gathered 
from the publisher's advertiacment. But, happily-, it proved to be 
otherwise, for the Profeasor has now endowed us with still another 
magnificent volume; and, according to the preface, the unjacking, 
which is not yet completed, and exhibiting of the precious resulta 
of the Turiau expeditions will enable Professor von Le Coq—and 
poaaibly also other Berliu scholars—to furnish us with still more 
materials towards the knowletlge of the development of classical, 

^ Gf. Vol. pp, &14-30. 
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Indian, and Iranian art on the soil ot Turkestan. WTietber, under 
those circunistaneeSi the ** Buddhist ichc SpStantikc is still to be 
considered as a work hiought to its definite end is not quite clear to 
the present uTiter. Peisoiuilly he hopes not. 

In artistic accomplishment this volume well holds its tank with 
the previous ones, and we must confess very seldom to have seen better 
reproductions or even any equal to those given here; they seem to 
represent the very pick of iUuatrative art. Tlie teset is, as in all the 
volumes, not too ejcteiisive, but gives just what ts needed for the 
understanding of the pictures and, besides, brings several new 
ooncltisions of the author which, even if we must at times with all 
due respect differ from them, are always worthy of consideration, 
Professor von Le Cwi has the artistic taste for writing scientific works 
w'hicli is not common to aU his countrymen ; lie satisEes his readers 
by giving them the great lines and an apiitopriate amount of details 
without cramming them with an immense number of jxtite^es which 
may be very viselul but sometimes rather blur the main outlines. 

The present w'rfter, who cannot profess to be an expert on any 
of the topics dealt with by Professor von Lc Coq, may only venture 
upon a very few scattered remarks to which he himself attaches hut 
alight importance. In no way are they intended to detract from the 
profound appreciation and respect he feels for the learned authors 
most important work. 

On p- 10 Professor von Lc Coq has given us really valuable informa¬ 
tion concerning a detail in the traditional description of a Buddha. 
Manv of the signs characterizing the great spiritual and temporal 
lords of Ancient India are rather puzzling ^: and one of the most 
astoniBhing is certainly the web which connects the fingers of a Buddha, 
something like the one on the feet of ducks, etc. Professor von Le Coq 
seems to have show'n that this singular trait ariginates from a technical 
detail in the Gandhiira sculptures. This is of great im|jortance ; for, 
if the Professor’s suggestion Ihj a correct one, it proves that the 
traditional description of a Buddha must be younger than the rise of 
theGaudh^a school, as before its origin India is not supposed to have 
had any images of the Master of the Law*.® 


Cl, e.fi* V'arfibnaililfs'i I'viii jhi* 

■ U bn* reee fitly b«n by mnie Kholari—amoni^t ntber*, I 

tbink, by Dr. Coowaiwswwny—tU*t Ibi imagci tbs Buddba is of puKly Indun, 
not oi GtndhAra. origin. Unfurl unatoly, hialorifal eTidenn? s«» tbo 

oppesito way. 
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Oa plate 10 we have a Jatako picture where the IkKlliisattva 
seen pmiKirlag to cut bis threat or his j„gular vein with a sword, 
apparently m order to give hia blood to a ijoor, eamciated child that 
JS aeon leclimng m the lap of its mother on the Bedhisattvn'a left side 
The lecture was kneeni already from Pmfessor Griinwerlers 

huUmUen. p. 69, but has not been identifie<l. It is not 
ahso ute y identical with the Ajanta picture called hy M, Foucher 
k lfo<l usattva i -1 but is of Ac same type. Tl'.e story which 
Wongs to the pict^ure at AjaiJta baa been found by Mile Ubu in the 
290b,and theTokyti .vii, 3.6ra, col. H.* According 

to these texts Kmg that paragon of self-saerifice, gavo for six 
whole months h.s own blood to a poor man who could only l*e cured 

hy a soup of hnmna blood-thus antid,>ating in a rather crude way 
the modern idea of tmnsfusfon. ^ 

Tl,» p«». „( p,„„ 

UsUtllen, p. tO. It docs not seem quite certain that tl.ia is the case 

f'.rr r’t **■” s'™ *“»-)<>»« 

whether the identification is really the correct one 

As for the curious head-dress of the lady on plate 25 we may iwrliaps 

'* *"■ 

This cxhmLsta the scanty store of detalleel remarks to which it 

the short review with an exjiression of the gratitude towards Ptofei^sor 

share.fl ^Snificent achievement, which we feci sure h. 

shared by every scholar mterested in these topics. The author himself 

din " ’’f »«“i>erablc difficulties experienced 

dimng the pencK] of jirmting the previous volumes. To the difficulties 

experienced at that time fay almost every author in Germany there came 

hjch «as laid, if we are not much mistaken, by an unusual act 
n ft T"" t'""® expedition^ 

■ «. Jmt A,., 1021 ; Tome *WL aiB ^ 
a. IKS; Tom* eevii. p Mfl „ 
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{i^niiak of research another splendid iliiifitration of the old 

verse of the Hindu poet: 

upftHi LakffmJr 

dtuvefi^ detjam iii k^puru^ vadurtli \ 
duivam nihaiipi kuru pauni^am dtmmakiifd 
fjaiiie kfte ytidi tmi ko ^tra doi^h s 

JaHL CHARrRXTlER. 


Further Dialogues of the Buddha. Translated from the Pali 
of the Alajjhinia ^"B;ava. By Lord CiiALMERi?, tLC.R.-, some time 
Governor of Cejlon. Sacred Booka of the Buddldi^ta^ vol. w 
III two Yolames. ^'ol. pp, xxiv^ S7L Loudon : OsdorJ 
University Press, 192<>. 

We have at length a book before its which is long overdue. This 
is iu DO way a defaulting in the traiialator. It is he who ha& stepped 
into the breach, accomplishing a task for which there had arisen 
in neither Oxford nor Cambridge n Jowett. Had he not turned 
leisure hours, unhasting, unrestiog, to better use than do most of ns. 
we should still l>e waiting; Otir debt to him is very great. The 
publication of the three volumea of the *- Djalogues i.e. of the first 
(Digha) Kikaya^ was Bpread out over twenty-one years ; the publica- 
tjon of the sEghtly more conderwed second (Srajjhima) Nikaya^ will 
have occupied two years! Let it not be concluded from that, that 
the long and exacting labour has been niahcd with unseemly haste. 
1 can testify from some experiencet and I venture to say^ that never 
has it been my good fortune to read any Pali translation (I might 
even go much farther) where I get the sense of a text not merely 
rendered into a more or less equivalent English, but of a text 
w^here tlio meaning has been so chew^ed and digested^ that the English 
expression of it emerges wdth the freshness, vigour, and vividness 
of something actually experienced^ Th^ aid here rcadered! by JA>rd 
Chalmeia to all future Pah and Buddhist studies will live as an out¬ 
standing work long after most of the many books about Buddhism " 
are dead and buried- A critic here and there may have seen presump¬ 
tion in Rhys Da videos choice of title t ‘^tbe Dialogtics,” but, after all, 
these Further Dialogues are of the lineage of Jowett^s Plato. There, 
as here, wo have the about which the little books talk, not 

alw'ay^ very wisely, and by soureca. ” I mean the sur\^iviiig materiahi 
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which at present bring ub nearer than any others to the fountain-bead 
of the Ruddhiiat movement, fn Plato’s dialogues we get the man 
Solcrates na “ worthed ” and worded by the man Plato. In these 
Buddhist dialogues we get the man Gotama and other men. teachers 
in his Or*ler, ivorthetl and worded in a longer and more indirect way, 
namely, by a succession of Theraa (senior clerics) in India, replac^ 
hj a succession of Therasin Ceylon, for a longtime by ora] transmission 
only, and then after a few centuries of such transmission, by written 
transmission. If we can only get at Sokrates through Plato, if we 
can only get at Jesus through early Oiristian clerics, much harder 
IS It to win through to Gotama and his more intimate world, up and 
back that very much longer atream of an ever, if slowly, changmg 
process in “ worthing ” or values. But it is the beat we now ha^'e. 
For the sake of the genemi reader, in whoiie interesta it chiefly is that 
aucli translations are made, I should have l>eeii glad to have seen 
this, the true historical point of view', emphasirsed in the translator’s 
introduction, a foreword Into which much other vhe information is 
packed. The one little reminder he there gets to take such a view 
lies in the “ Gotama (or hia folJowem for him) But how very 

much, m dealing with scriptures, still held by millions, not to mention 
new converts, to contain the very words of the founder and his first 
helpers, lies in that Uttic mivkU I Who can wonder that the general 
reader gets the right point of view so badly, when we see so many 
Bcholam practically ignoring it in speaking ofthisand that: “Gotama 
said ** Biuldba thought ? 

The title “ Further Dialogues " is a happy evasion of the diOicidty 
in reproducing the clumsy and inapt, if handy, title “Slajjhima” 
i.e, middling (long) ft links up the present translation with ite 
predecessor, that of the Dighn (long) Nikaya, as in its ow'n way 
does the Pali title. That each work was handed down, from the; 
time when the first nuclei of collected saying were formed, by a 
distinct “ regional ” group there can he no reasonable doubt. Buddha- 
ghosa, in hia account of the first council, tells of the four schools 
(nmttaka), to each of whom was entrusted the memorbing of one 
Nikaya apiece. The aUocation is very possibly inaccurate ; the 
D^ha Nikaya is assigned to the barely-won seniority of ^Inaiida 
when ,t IS fairly evident that it, and not, as the CominentaTy says’ 
the Mnj,Lima, was airaadyin the hands (cf. the term pariharatkal)^ 
of the school of the already deceased Sariputta, the premier the™, to 
• 5TiJMNjnSn.yiii«,a(Drsh* CamaiMii*rt) ,, p, f. 
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whofise compilii^ aro ascribed tlie two last scsctiona of the Di^hu. 
Biiddhngho^ was handling a late, pn&sibly cornipt ^Sinhalcae recension " 
of the Commentary, Bat the fact of the alloeatbns may be acceptcfi. 
And the inevitable result would be, that the meiuorizers in both 
regional groaps would develop, not only different collections of sayings, 
but also different sliades and emphases in doctriiie. Such a com¬ 
parative study in the near future will be greatly facilitated by the 
appearance of this sister translation. 

TberE is so much I should like to add in more detailed apprecia¬ 
tion and criticisni, but on thiis occasion at least time fails me. The 
remaining volume is near the date of iasuej and may furnish another 
opportunity. In the preceding number of the BvUetin under Man 
the Wilier”, I bad something of this kind to say in the frequent 
use, by the translator, of a word, whicli strictly does not exist in 
Pali 4 or indeed in any old ludbn Utcraturet the word '"^will*'. 
In the index to the present work I have been careful to bring out 
the various Pali fiubatitutes renderefl by “ will ”. 1 need not go 
again into that here. Here let it only be added^ that thk work 
reemita from the best traditions of English style a number of terms and 
phrases not before pre^iseddri, quick, “ much-saying+'' robust, lofty, 
subtle, the noting of which is, often, for a sister-worker^ a sheer delight. 
If now and then there appears a preciosity, a jireference for heavy 
pobTsyllables^ why! the text itself is not free from vagfliries of this 
kind. And herein — may 1 rub this in once more ? — the reading of 
the Maj|hLma in English straight through without interruption will 
convey to the heedful render its own huitorjcal raveat in an unmistak¬ 
able way. As he advances through the second halt — " See! ” the I took 
will call to him out of the agc»> see how we have bit by bit come 
to he t See how" we reflect the slow' spread of the S^na^ the drawing 
iiij among us of the ^ilajjhimabhtinakas, of divers minds of various ^ 
slowly changing culture! Listed how' we yearn to remind you, 
that men are not all automata, least of all the teacher. Your WTitteii 
books change in their diction, and so. change here and there also in 
what they telL How much more, bethink yon, did not w e, when 
wre were a walking humiin library * change both in diction and in 
tlie what that we told ! Dimly there yet shmes down our pages 
that hmt Brahmandnspired message to the nmltitude, surer to 
insure man's happiueaa hereafter, ay, here too, than tlic ritual 
and the saCrilice i the message of the Middle Way (p. 12), the 
message 
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For him whose heart is cleansed enck day is blest, 
each day is hallowed ; pure of heart and mind, 
he hallows each new day with vows renewed. 

So hither, bruhnun, come and bathe as I:— 

Love all that lives, speak truth, slay not nor steal, 
no niggard be, but dwell ia faith." (p. 28.) 

^\e tell of more than this message^ many other ideas are wrought 
up with it in onr pages, ideas of thinkers on Cause and on the nature 
and names of things, who were drawn to our Messenger by bis message 
of the Way, ideas of muserB who longed to commune with other worhU. 
as one day men will again, and far more clearly, and. through all aud 
above aU, the ideas of the world of the monk, the * almsman whose 
outlook is not that of the layman, nor healthy for blm, Sec that 
you keep distinct these many strands! Our world was alive and is 
dead. So read that you die not to your own present new world J ” 

C. A. F, Rhys Davihs. 


The Eytircs of Buddhisu, By S. Tachiba.va, Professor of Pali and 
Primitive liuddhiam at the Komanawa-Daigaku, Tokyo. Svo', 
pp. xi, 2flS, I»ndon t Oxford University Press, 1926. 

This work, originally the author's tliesis for Ida Pliii.D. Oxon., 
is a useftd contribution to such knowledge of the contcaita of the 
Pali Pitafcoa as ia yet accessible to our general reading public. The 
Pitafcaa are a plant of the old world which took a very Jong time 
in the making; they are bulky; they are only as yet iiortially 
transbted. Ko one in Europe, probably no one in the world, is as yet 
conversant vith the whole of their contents in detail. Scholars err 
hero and there in their syntheses for lack nf such conversance. The 
general reader errs still more. What do these hooks actuaUy say ? 
WTiat is it tliat down their long drawn-out process of formation they 
have come fo any t ^ 

If he oak the latter question, the schokra so far will not give him 
much effective guidance. And the present work does but bear out 
this opuuon. If he ask the former question, he will find here mucli 
accurate information, He will find detailcfl treatment, in Incid 
and almost always correct English, of the way in which these books 
deal with matters of fundamental morality and with a superstructnre 
of special virtues. Very praiseworthy reference is here to the emphasis 
laid on these, more or less, in other phases of Indian culture. And 
the treatment is worded throughout in a temperate blend of sjmpatJiy 
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an<l impartiality, lacking whict no ^tcr should preaume to treat 
of atiythiug at all. least of all of such a subject as this. 

If ill what remains to be aaidp 1 fiiul short comings to be pointed out, 
they are probably such as the author wiQ be himself the first to rcalbw), 
as the yearu bring growth. And firat, one or two details, His 
references tend to show a Umited actjtiauitance with bis subject- 
matter, Were this not so, he would not have omitted to cite, where 
the Pitakas—why, by the way, does he prefer to speak always of 
“ the Pitaka ", for “ Pitakas ” ?—and rpanisuds both commend the 
transcending of both good and evil, the very notable {Nirable of the Raft, 
in tbe Majjhima. Nor would he liave passed silently over the fervent 
emphasis in the Sutta ol the Baw, when treating of patience and non- 
resistance. Xof docs he iiwni to be conversant with any pflit of the 
Abhidhamma, or he would have laid the great I'wl of foiAo-synony^ 
1059) alongside his own lyit of one of these synonyms; (tbhtjjhS 
[p. 73), And he would have at least touched on the ijoiuta of ethical 
controverev emerging throughout the Ksthavatthu. To this extent 
Hr. Tacbibana was scarcely ready to enter upon such a work. But 
then who is ? Assuredly none of us, Tlie best way, Eliys Davids 
used to say, to learn a subject is to write a book about it. \\Tien 
you liave done you are ready to begin. 

To come to deeper reaching considerations:—Jlr. Tacliibana, 
in the preliminary canter of this college-born essay, is at least alia ping 
to become a historical writer on Buddhism. He has yet very much 
herein to Icam. He does distinguish that later on , as be uords it, 
the Upani^ads are found putting forward " modified " pints of view. 
But that tliese modifications may have been largely due to the 
paramountoy of the Buddhist, to siay nothing of the Jain point of 
s-iew, does not come into liia rcckonhig at aU, He has apparently 
hartlly begun to grasp, that, in any treatnuent of these, or any scripture.^ 
of a dead past, the one way wherein truth may be hoped for » to sec 
them as that which was once, within a certain period, a living growing 
plant, with a following period of decadence and of death. 

Hence, where he leaves hLs iBctul collections of texts, comparatively 
treated, for wider considerations, we ate left with the sense of being 
brought no farther in any effective insight into the real history of 
that strange mbetnre of wisdom and Knutations in wisdom called 
the Three Pitakas, The WTiter has yet to give us, ns we hope he may 
in the future give us, something that will take rank as a Moreword 
in the history of Buddhist ethics or of Buddhism. At present he haa 
harnessed his thought too closely to the guidance of two or three 
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Kimipean writflre oo his subject to be able to cast aside his " mft 
as in the fiutta parnble-^nd go forward with a freed mind. If I 
nwy venture to suggest what timy help him to do this, I would urge 
him to take up the psyohDlc^cal study of the Will. No writer 
on ethics can afford to begin to think ethically till he has soaked liia 
mind in that. No matter that Gotama had not the word " will ”, 
He found some quite good substitutes, and his message to Ills world 
was essentially an appeal to man as a wilier, to will to ensure liis 
baiipmess now and hereafter by a certain Way of conduct, ami not 
by compliance with an outgrown system of ritual. Herein lies " the 
basis of the (ordinal) Buddhist, teaching”, nerf "the principle of 
causabty fp. 76)—a grievous misstatement, to my thiiihim? Kor 
If this were really so, we should have had it put forward in the iir*t 
sermons—most surely we should. 

Secondly. let him no more quote texts from no matter what 
context, with suck words as “So liays the Buddha”. That is if 
he wishes to count os a historical writer. Such phrases only befit 
the unthinking pmpagandist. For the serious historian they'count 
aa scarcely more than the refrain of one of ]ia! 7 ,ac'fl cliamcters ■— 
Conme d,mit re poke.'- Let him see in the books of Vinava and 
Dharnmu. whiefi he cites, without weighing the contexts, so' many 

^•Iwly grown accretions of half-forgotten, halfrestorcii ” records 

of the first teachings, teachings which were only finaily closed as tVinon 
1 / tAen about 230 years after the first utterances, teachings which 
were about that time recast in style, and in one uniform language 
to aid propaganda, teachings whidi were not set down by those from 
Whom we now have them, till yet another two centuries had gone by. 
This la all well enough known, yet it is strange how oblivious writere 
on the contente ol the Pitakas appear to be about it. No one quite 
new to Buddhism would <lream things were so, were he to read most 
treatises on “ early ” Buddhism. 

Fiimlly, 1 would urge our author, in dealing with " Buddhist ethica ” 
to bring into much stronger relief than he has done the fact that the 
Pitakas were compiled solely by monks almost entirely for monks 
\ e are n^mg of the ethical ideah and standards suitobJe only for 
the world ess. worldworn man. Uy ideals ami standanJs are’here 
the exception, not the rule, ft is siguificant that the firet sermon 

rmbawtr'^'Tl"' '^'^"^typed phrase for the Goal- 

piobablj a monk^h gloss-is not « gospel > tfte n,o,d‘ alofie. It is 

who w ““"l' r *^“i* r«ad on and on. like one 

who contemplates pUnta m a bothousc. There is much that is lofty 
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and fine, lovely and puie- But thete are cmraping limitations. There 
is an artificial pruning tmd forcing- The black bar ot the Negative 
IS dmwn through much which should be more worthily worded. We 
are in a little worhl within the world. In the main, in the long run, the 
Ethics of the Pitakas ennnot be the ethics of Humanity. Our Ethka 
must he for Everyman, 

C. A, F. Knva Davius, 


Nirvana. Par Lot ts ok u Vai,i,ee Poosbin. Etudes sur I'Hiatoire 
des Religions* No, 5, Paris, 1925. 

Ill this his newest contribution M. de la ^ allte Poussin makes 
an attempt to prove tlmt iifreond is not NiiNTHia. Since the term has 
passed into almost all our mwlem laiiguageB with the deBiiite meaning 
of an annihilation compamblc to the extinction of fire when the fuel 
is exhaustetl, we shall all hove to drop the habit of this expression if 
the author m right, i.e,, if m'rwujHi really means supreme hliss without 
any afterthought of annihilation, honifur su}>r^»te m dehors de toide 
idee iTatukitUisserttent. The Oxford English Dictionary, which con¬ 
tains what, in my opinion, is tlie e.xact truth, will he obliged to drop 
the w'ord or to change its explanation. How iliHicult that will be is 
proved by the example of M. de la \, P- himself, for im p- 113 w'e see 
him using the verb mmiiwr, “ to nirvatiise,” in the sense of “ to 
destroy ". 

>1. de la V, P, thinks it historically im]Uohablc that the genome 
Buddhism was a philosophic system which deiiieil the existence of 
a soul. It was much more a teaching of obscure magic and thau- 
inaturgy eoiiplctl with hypnotic practices and a simple faith in 
the soul’s immortality, its blissful survival in a paradise. This 
charaeteristic the author then seems willing to extend so as to 
cover II period of about a thousand yearn, the whole [leriwl 
of the Hiiiavana. If the Pali Canon, our oldest source, is 
full of philosophic speculation, so as to be sometimes unintelligible, 
it should not be misunderstood as containing a real theory which 
was scrioasly meant. It is a literature of spiritual exercises 
in hypiiot'iam* Tlie philosophic speculations had no theoretical 
meaning, hut a practical one(Hi« sp&rnlathn d ordre prettiqw). They 
were resorted to when hypnotic states were called up. lo thk condition, 
says 51. de. la V. P., p. 53, did the Buddhism of the Lesser Vehicle 
remain from the Mahhvagga up to Buddhagho^, it was namely " a Yoga 
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..thou, o„o ^ 

ph, o»,.by„ p ,2 u j, ,!,„ p„„,j^p; ™sido.» 

nirf thoiiiooluige. wLioh .on, .imi„s to pwdiio. hypnotic ototco ol 
tt«»oj..™o», Ttot tho ,l,il»„phy of ,h. co„„„ o-o, „o, ,,,,iocj, 

^nt. hot »nrnl only to ptodoc, hypootf, tofotton'l 

00 p. a ottto™, opp,to,„„„, i 

d aptntueh^ 

on.1' v” '''“o'" ■“ “ "I" 'W ool 

preach NtoL-om, hot .» oegapod in hypnotic exercise, dneing nhioh 
b thonght.<if*h„,>j,,x,„„„), |„, „„„ hclioved 

hen. Ho iitod thoto a. n Kpodg^ ^(,,11 in order to todnee hi, 
«ufiieii(5e into a state of liypnotic slumber. 

AlthouKh these statements of the author are very hi., book 

contains other appiee.alions which appaieutly are conflictiuf;. He is 
ICO those ficholars who have indulged in commri^ms 

ideas (p. xxih but he hinu^-lf 
K«a all the length of companng the Buddhist negation of a soul with 
he .rnibr theories of H. Taine fp. 38. n.). He ve^- often allude, to 
he Pah Canon ^ containing a “scholastic” doctrine of pessimism 
t luhiliam. Since seholasticism means excessive subtletv and 

IS to harmonize with the statement that Buddhism is nothing but Yoga 

Some indirect support for hia theory of unphiWphie Buddhism 
rte author tries to fmdin the so-cuUed “ r^er^ed " ,ju«iLns. Buddha 
IS reported to have, on a special occasion, d^lined to make any state- 
iiien ^ about such questions as whether the world was finite or Lnite 
ab™t what the nature of the absolute is, etc. He said tliat 
questions aseoming from a »«rfoJf*questioner, were futile. 4Jthoiieh 
J.m»t this episode, containing nothing jx^itive. tiieie are hundreds 
others comainidg verj- explicit “scholastic” deliverance, the 

..... h^to^ stohih.' Hr did xpt crtTwCphTt 

Xthli *ffi " ^'Iniinister sol doL 

of that efficient soporific remeily which he so liberally dispensed 1 
other occasions. So indiffeient was he indeed to ohif k ^ 
questions that he was pmpared to answer the question 
exiatence of nn eternal Soul in the affirmative hi ^ 
preferred so. if not. he did not mind denying it {p 117) i 
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These ^ntrodietidiiB are in my opinion due to the orig;inal blumJer 
of an attempt to dethrone Nirvana from the place it oocupiea in full 
right . On the ba^sia of the works of our best schohirs who were unaiumou^^ 
in assigning to tliia term of Buddhist philosophy the meaning of 
anaihihition.^ 

31. de k V, P. has accuBtomed iw to find in all his works a rich 
and interosting documentation from original and novel sources. 
We accordingly find in his book a lot of important detniJs about the 
{losition of the later schools of the Hinayana, the VaibhiaikaB and 
the Boutrantikaa. The first of them maintained tliat Nirvana waa a 
reality. The second denied thU and contended that Nin’^ana was 
simple cessation of the world process, M, de. k V. P. calls the latter 
standpoint ** neg^ition of Nir\-ana He apparently thinks that there 
could be a Buddhism without Nirvana^ ot a Buddhism not knowing 
if self whether it assumed some kind of Nin^ana or not. He exclaims, 
p. 160, we are not in the country of Deseartcal^^ So illogical 
were the Hindus that they could be guilty of such incongruity! 
Aa to the Vaibhi^ikas who maintain that Siiwana was a 
reality he explairks it as referring to that Nirvana which 

meant fdicity and the simdvaT of a soul in paradise, Unfortunately 
for 31. dc la V* P+ the relative position of both these schools Is 
€xardff the mv™ of what he asisiimes it to be- The Vaibh^ikaa stick 
to the okl an<l genuine view that the world-process stopa^ or is 
annihilated^ in Nin'ariia, which thus represents an tnanwyilf: 
m ithkh all energies are cr^wif^. The Sautrarttikas deTiied tkt^ kind of 
imnimate re^lilg. They are au intermediate school betw'eeu Hlnayann 
and 31ahayana, and in their Buddhology' they adopt the 3Iahayana 
view, according to which Buddha ig a god of a pantheistic character 
(dharmiikdija).^ We cannot in this short review develop all the details 
of the ^^uestion. We have done it in a paper read before the Academy 
of Scieocea of Leningredp which will appear, with a aupplementp in 
the form of a pamphlet published by that Acswieniy, 

As for the genuine Buddhism of Buddha himself there seems to 
be a very strong tendency to surmiae that it must have been something 

^ E. Senartp Alburn ATcrWp p. lOt, »nd Pttbi^rJ. J^AtlmanTi, 

18945), i.siign to it tht iDE^anm^ of an extinction of aU [lorAnnfil life in mii 
imperficin.9.1 ^bsolutPi it them becomcA an ELak^l*!* ^iiiva.lrtat d? br^bniEin 
TllW, in my oplninn# W riglkt with rc|;&rd to tllt MiLhAynnbtiG idva.^ but 

not the HlnAyAtiiditlEi onr. C^. my Cffmf.p^kn af UuddktH Liiningrad^ 

IliHJU, p.aa fi. 

* Or oq^mothrifllic Prof. M. AneA4,ti prefers to frxpreva it-. 
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Utter!)* HifTerent from what is recorded in the Pali Canon, our I>est 
fioureo. Sooie scliolars piek up out of the whole Qmoti, the Canon 
containing a wealth of scholasticism, the single uttemnce from the 
Muhavagga (vi. 31), “ Make good actions, do not make bad actions," 
and contend that this alone is the genmiie Buddhism of Buddha himself. 
All the remainder is of later origin and is " church-made”. Others, 
like Professor B. I^eith, think that Buddha was nothing of a philciaoplier. 
since u e cannot possibly admit reason to prevail in a ha rha rous age *V 
but he believed in nothing less than “ the nou-cxjsteiioe of ii 
substantial soul At last M. de la V. P. comes with the assertion 

that Biiddlia, although resorting to magic and thaumatnigv, had just 
the contrary belief, he klicved in an existing soul. Is it not clear from 
the comparison of these opinions that the method applied is utterly 
unscietitilic and that the results represent much more what their 
authors desire Buddhism to be than what it really was ? In any 
M. do la \. P, seems not to have paid sufficient attention to the 
adidce given him by M. A. Barth. When reviewing one of his previous 
works this scholar said, “ Nous ne gagnerons pas gmnd' chose ii noits 
demander cc qu*ont pu croire et jiratiquer certains bouiidhistes, ou 
raeme un grand nombre da Kouddhistes; la question est pintot tiusijd 
CCS ctoj-anccs et ces prathiucs. ont-dlea fait partie du Ijouddhisme, 
et y ont-cUes rc^u officiellcment droit dc Cite . . . Ore'est ih Ic peril 
que M, de la \ Bllde Poussin ne me semble pas avoir toujonrs su dviter.”* 

Th. Steruat^kv. 

Parnassus Biceps. Iking a treatment and discassion of the Pimeaii 
Marble. By R, J, Walker, M.A. xvi + 310 pp Paris' 
G. Picker, 1926. 

This represents an attempt to show that the Piraean Marble contains 
an mscription setting forth names of authors and plays, which was 
copied from an original written in Sanskrit, The order in which the 
names appear is held to be the order of the Sanskrit alphabet. From 
this the author proceeds to other consiileratious of contact between 
Alexandrian and Indian culture. He takes up the question of 
translations from Greek into Sanskrit, and the pre\nouBly much- 
disputed problem of Greek mfluence on the Sanskrit drama. 

The author appeara to have an extensive and close knowledge of 
aspects of Classical Phiblogy, and to combine with it some knowledge 

* fituWA/ri is. t p 3 ^ 

Qubnatiraai ii'^mdkiLTtisiiie, 0, p, 54 ( 1 , 
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of Indian conditions. But though the general thesis U interesting, and 
suited to the greater knowledge we are gaining of India s relations 
>vith the outside world, the working of it out is too fancifiUt too 
hypothetical, resting often on too slight basis, or on facts that admit 
of iiuite other interpretation to allow of ua taking it verj* seriously. 
Nevertheless, it ia extremely ingenious and may contain a germ of truth. 

The author himself admits that the scholar with sufficient knowledge 
of both cultures would be hard to find; and we do not presume to 
criticiise him here from the Greek standpoint. But a few criticisms of 
his Indian material may indicate on wliat troachetous ground be Is 
building. 

For example, Bkt. A is a voiced aspiration, not a guttural consonant, 
in the proper sense of the word, Anusvara does not simply denote 
nasalization of the v'owel, but liad a definite consonantal value, hence, 
e.g, Kkt. mminh > H. txU (with lengthening of the vowel due to loss 
of consonant) just as JdufoA > AK. fikt. e and o were not diphthongal 
(whatever their original pre-Sanskrit value may have been), but simple 
long vowels. The author (p. 103) compares the systems of writing the 
accent in India and *Ucxatidria; the resembLince is striking, hut not 
iieces>sarilv so complete ns nt first appears. In ^ edic the udatta syllable 
{which we iLSiially call the aceented) seems rather to have been the 
mean; the anudatta was pronounced on a lower tone, the svarita 
(or, at least, the first part of it) on a higher tone: there is nothing 
very Irt-cnliar therefore in the fact that it is the two syllables which 
vary from the mean which are marked, while the mean ayUable is left 
unmarketf. It is difficult to see how the so-called independent 
svarita corresijoiids to the Greek circumflex : it certainly has no 
connexion with it historically. Is it true that it is commonly held 
that (p. 106) '■ in Greek two systems of tonic accentuatbn, the liido- 
Kuropean and a later, long fought for the mastery ” ? There is perhaps 
aome justification for the author’s assumption that Greeks were 
familiar with Sairskrit written from right to left; for K barest hi 
written in that direction was the alphabet of the north-west; but vve 
most not forget that Brahmi was written from left to right from an 
earlier date. In any case the daring of the author's hypothesis can 
perhaps be appreciated from his supposed paradigm taken from a 
supposed Greek grammar written in Hanakrit (Kharo^(hi ?) characters 
(p. 108). 


ajiiM 

kljuM ijvM najiiM 
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III his araiising suggestion that translatea a Skt, imvi/ah, 

he sbpuW have noted that havyd- (gerundive to jmMi} is found otdy 
as n neuter substantive; Aavya- uaed as a proper name is generally 
(though perhaps not necessarily) thought to bo identical with Aduira^ 
or Aaryd- (gerundive to habjati). The author imagines definitely 
qinintitative metre came to India from Greece. He neglects then the 
fact that iq the Rigveda itself., l*>ng before there can be any question 
of C^k influence, we see signs of the freer metre (resting on a definite 
nuniber of syllables and a cmsura, as st^in. e.g., in the Aveata) becoming 
a ddfinitoly quadtlf^tivc metri?, 

I have critkizftl details; but it is on }ust such details tliat the w hole 
theory is based. The tlieoiy is interestitig; but more solid proof must 
be found befdni it can be acceptei]. 


K. L. lUILNEft. 


IxsCRiPTtoss op Asoka. Corpus Iti-scriptiohnm Indicanim vol j 
new edition. By E. HL^LTiiscEi, Ph D. cxxxi + 258 pp. Oxforel : 
Clarendon Press, 1B25. £5 fw. 

For many ytars students of Indo-.Wan have been lot,king forward 
to the pubbcation of the new edition of the inscriptions of AiSoka 
undertaken by Professor Ifultzsch ; there is ariarcely another «;holar 
rvho could have iM-rfonned this task as well as he ; sud the w ork before 
us will be a monument to his scholarship. To the student of the 
history of the Indo-Aryan languages, the inscriptions of Afeka are 
all-iniportant; for they are the first contein|iorarv documents in the 
long senes w^mh separates the language of the Rigieda from those 
spoken in India to-day. And the student of these inscriptions has long 
been hindered by lack of inistrumcnti^reliable transcriptions and 
photograph.^, translations, notes, indices. .AIJ that wliich was scattered 
m various books and journals and in hall a dosen languages has now 
been collected together, sifted, and arranged in this oue volume. This 
13 a bewn for which all must feel deep gratitude, although the high 
f»nce of the volume wiU severely restrict individual possession. Oa^is 
point we regret some of Profeswr Hnltzsch’s work Since the 
^^pages oI aU the ini^riptious have been given, what need was there 
to transcribe them into both Xagarr and Ronmn? This work of 
«upererogation (for either the Indian scholar who reads these 
.^nphons can use Roman, or the European scholar Xfigarl) has uiado 
he vol^e unnecessarily bulky, and. worae still, unnecessarily costly. 
In the mtroduction. too, some thought might have saved much space 
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and tj-pc-sctting, without in any way mtcrfering with clcameas. This 
is an important point in present coTulitions. 

Professor Hultiuich is an cpigrapliist and a great aekolar of Sanskrit* 
In ttiKio respects his work hero is splendid. If we have any cnticiam 
to offer it is his treatment of the linguistic material. The phonology and 
gnmuiiar of the inscriptions is dealt with piecaneal. There is 
no attempt to make a theorj' to embrace the whole ; to show forth the 
uniformity or divergeneics of the parts ; to estimate, e ven, for example, 
the effect of the Eastern dialeoU on the others. Even in the phonology 
there is no unifying theory. It is lULsatisfactery, for example, simply to 
find stated in the Gimar Grammar that U became ch (i,e. cch !) in 
cifeicha, hut s (i.e, is 1) in u$atena. Surely it should have been shown 
that the phonetic conditions in these two woEtls are quite different ; 
in the fimt is occtira in the middle of a word and the ( is c*xp]usjvc. in 
the second t is the final of the first member of a com]>ounil (treated aa 
stated above in Sanskrit always as the final of a word), and therefore 
implosive. Sloreover, this phenomenon is regularly found in Jliddlc 
Imlian and the modern laogiuiges. The same applies to the divergent 
treatment of -tty- in «ju (< di/tffl) and mjuucsh iidt/nno-}- 

Similarly attention might have been drawn to the difference of 
condition between the groups i>J in jwitfo/i (> poisoiO “"d pratkvstja 
t> patitxsiya-). The latter in the Rigveda would he -veiiija- (and, 
indeed, the difference is probably of Indo-Euroiiean date). 

In oimdAfl najwdAa-) Professor HultMch says -dh- has been 
ceiebmlizcd by the pie^-ious #, and h changeil to u through the influence 
of the prccwling o. An assumed earlier form for the etymologically 
dark o-WAn- of *tifrdha- or *(> 3 fdlui- would exphiiQ both pheuomeiia. 
In dealing with -y-, he says that wuiySm- > maSro- > mom-. This 
would be a change much in advance of the iieriod. It has lieen shown 
that iMtiyKrO" is a loan-word in Jjanskrit. flight it not be better to 
asaiunc, provlsionfllly, at least, that matjum- and mora- represent loans 
from different dialects or periods ? 

If V is developed out of «in cuca (< aita-), why has it not also been 
similarly developed in the other sixty-seven words beginning with 
M- in the inscriptiouB which have t'ufa-f It is simpler to suppose that 
FHtH- has been formed auahigicany after the present stem and especially 
the gerundive wtaoo (Sindtu Wuiiw can sland for either utta- 
or rwf/ti-). 

A aimibr Lnaccumey of thought seems to he responsible for the 
explanation of iraMfa^o as from *lratjadaiia. What authority, or what 
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startinf^-point, has Professor Huhzwh for thia form, which would, 
if it had existed, have bocome Sor does his critic 

Professor Charpeuticr {in JRAS., 1926, p. 137) more happy in his 
suggestion “tliat a form *trai-dah is a verj- old-fashioned and original 
one and of much greater age than the Skt. fruijodaia ", For firstly 
Prim, [nd, oi has become e ; secondly this form implies nil IE. form of 
the root with lengthened grade, or for which there seems 

to be no authority. On the other hand, supposingrepresents 
earlier this agrees well with similar formations in other 

languages {in which the numhem 11-19 «ru formed by composition «f 
the unit number in the nominative with the word for 10 - thus 
for Jl we have Av. anmidam, Ck. |^t utui^dm/Goth, 

amlift for 12, Skt. dvddam = Av, dwtduM = Gk. Sw&ttca = 
Ut, duadedm == Welsh doudfc ; for 13, Pe«, sfcdo/, = Lat. 
{Brugmanii. Grundriss, U, 2, p. 24 ff,). Whether, as I believe, IE. 
rrd > Skt, oJ (while ozd> dd), or whether, with the more general view 
interior Aryan ard > Skt. flf (while final -az>^l IE. *(resezdA-m 
would beoome, Pnm. Ind. *lroifedaia, replaced in Sanskrit bv Irdtjodasa 
after trdyo, but 8un-H%'ing in Aioka traid4tm and the vario'us modem 
words like Hindi teroA. Li Gimar, vi, J2. (and similar 

forms claewhero) i3 explained ax a subjiuictive because it is co-oidinated 
with an optative and an imperative. Js this necessary in view of what 
we know of the subsequent development of the iwesejit indicative as a 
future and conditional tense ? 

It k difficult to^ why (p. Ixxi) the Girimr equivalent mzrfia 
(<vrh^-) disproves Pischel s denvation of Pkt. ruHAu* from ruiw- 
(though this IS not necessarily tlie riik?iU of ll\\ vi. 5,7), The two form^ 
may have existed side by side, vrisd- and rmtxd-, as mimereus IE 
wonls containing the sonants m and r in conjunction show donblets 

fintroduetion, 

M13). iiimilarly or «wplf ", IF,, had .„d which 

^th apj^ar in fndo-.^rj-an, the fimt aa Skt. v^, the second as 
rComani njp. 

The long r, of Kalsi and mi (p. J,vsiJ may be, not a case of 

lengthening a, but of preserving an original W J; cf Stt 

I., phy, II B „bvi»Bly ™„g to ay that pa/ij (p. 

rfT win an Jdinj whiA 

CMcricd jnth ,1„ nominativa fom o( m, exitting deoUafi„„. [t 

th^npon had hy th, W „ fcmklna naming ^^7™ h L 
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no more correct to Bay that -a vfas lengthened, than to say that in 
diid the aero after dii was lengthened. 

Th«^, it is true, are laig^Iy criticisms of detail, but they show' that 
from the aide of comparative grammar the book cannot be taken as an 
authoritative guide. This b regrettable, since tbe epigraphieal and 
strictly ptulological work is so good, and since this volume must for 
long, as it deserves, remain the standard work on the A^ka 
inscriptions. 

H. L, T. 


JlKMOiaS OF THE ARCB.EOLOOIC.%L SURVEY OF CBYI.OS. Vol, II- 
By A. M. Hoc ART. 37 pp- Colombo: GovenuiieDt Press, 1926. 

Tlib is another of the profusely illustrated volumes published by the 
Arehoiological Survey of Ceylon, It contains a detailed description of 
the three temples of Polomiaruva, the ThQpamma, the Loiikatilaka, 
and Veherobuhdigala. In addition to the teict, there are thirty-four 
plans and eighty-four plates. 

K. L.T. 


The Verii is the Raaiayah of Tulsi Das. By BAin’RAM 
SakseN'a, M.-4. 32 pp. Extract from the Allahabad University 
Studies. 

This is a useful study of the forms of the verb found in Tulsl Diis, 
with a diseussiion of their uses and history. The descriptive portion is 
{jcrhaps more useful to the student than the historical, wliich, however, 
is a fairly clear and accurate rteumfe of our present knowledge. The 
establishment of the imijcraonal use of the passive is intercating, 
especially in relation with Dr. S. K. Chatterji's descriptioo of the Pa.'siive 
in Bengali, with its few survivals in modern Hiiidi. On p. 231 the form 
of the 2nd pUir, im))erat. dadata accredited to SaDskrit seems to be a 
slip for duddia or dtfWfi. There ia no need to assume (p. 233) that in the 
present participle the suihx -mii’ followed by the termination -o mnst 
have the same phonetic development as the termination -ojifi of the 
3 rd plur, ; for sounds in terminations may have a different phonetic 
development from aimdar sounds in other unnccenteil syllables. The 
loss of nosaliKstion in unaccented ant- is regular : the form jdla is 
analogicai. It is iliflicult to see how A in dinAa avoids an hiatus (p, 231). 
31 r, Saksena rightly derives the form in from two sources (p, 234), 
viz. the Pkt, gerund in -la and (when used with the verb raiab) the 
infinitive iu -luiii. Nor need the difficulty raised in the author's mind by 
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iJr. S. K. Cliatterji worry him. Tlie regular fievelopmeut iu thU dklect 
^up of final -IN to be -I, not -ti. Henee the masculine nouna 

iJi 4 from Skt. -iiak Pkt, -ta, Ap. -iw. It U 3caiPn-]T Lm:]ibb {p. 231) 
that the -m of 2nfl sing, impemt, goes back to Skt. -ii’in kuru, etc. 
Its origin miist fa; nought eLsewhere, perhaps in Pkt. Nor can it 
W right to follow FJeamea in ascribing the -r- of causative forms like 
ilrkhamvS to a variant evolution of -p-. Whatever their explanation, 
similar -r- forms arc found in §ii^ and Eoinani. But on the whole this 
K a useful and mtercatijig study, and it U to be hoped that others will 


R. L. T. 


TamjAiiI altr HiiinT ka BtiisA-vuSAN'. By Di-xtcA.Vt>, M.A. 303 pp. 

Ijihore : The Hindi Press, iy82 vi. Ra, 3.4di. 

ir It T * historical grammar of Pabjabi and 

Ilmdi. tnfortuiiately the author Roems to be ignorant of the first 
pnnciplcs of compamtive linguistics. The book k therefore, except 
for certain stray facts of description, practically worthless. It Ls 
encouraging fo find Indians beginning to take interest in the history of 
the modem languages ; hut it is discouraging to find them follo4g 
the example of too many Europeans who have attempted fustorical 
and compamtive studien of modern Indo-An'an. Immense labour is 
thro™ away through neglect to apply themaclvea seripuslv to the 
acquisition of the doettmes of Linguistic Science. lo this case the writer 
^enis to have read a few booka. but to have assimilated little The 
l^t of bwks consulted does not, however, even contain the name of 
Blochs Im fonyirc moralAc. Still, Mr. Dunicand’a work ia snjficientk 
superior to the average writing in India on such a subject to make m 
hope he may now apply himeelf to the serious study of linguistics He 
mey afterwards wnte a book well worth reading. 


it. L* T. 


<'"■« 

Jefltschnft fur uackemaguL pp. 143 -^ 19 . 

Ktudte Asiatiques 

pubbfes A locoasion du 25’ aiinivemaire do TEcoie Franii* 
d Lxtrenie-Ofii'nt, pp. 37-47 ^ ' 

These two articles are most inteieating studies in the vocabulAfv of 
the hjdo-.^-an languages. It U to be hoped that the author wilJ 
publish further studies of the same kind. The dialectology f^dia b 
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to a degree. 31 any of tbe sound-changa ifiogloases have 
been obiwiired by mutual extensive borrowing. Rut both this and 
Dr. Tetleaco'a exhaustive study of the words for giving and taking 
sliow that there Ls much infomiation to be gained from the exanimation 
of voeabnlary. In the first Professor Bloch discosii^s in hb always 
illuminating fashion the wont for seeing. I should like to add to his 
lists the Bomani wordp which ia diiA-. Tfib is another indication that 
Romani originally belonged not to the north-Tvestt but to what is now 
the central group, of wdiicli Hiinli may be taken as representative. 
It would have been interesting if this short article could hav'e included 
some discussion of the dilTerence of meaning of the various words 
occurring side by si<le in a single language. Thus Nepali has tw'o words, 
dMn» and hemu : the former is oiomentory in action, and means 
“ to see, to catch sight of”. The second b cimtiuuoua and means 
'' to look, to look at 

The second article is an equally interesting study of the word for 
rice. The question posed b i from where did the Greek opuia come 1 
From DmAidian (c.g. Tamil arjij)t from Sanskrit or from 

Ira lib n {Persian birhijf etc., from 1 The Dra vidian 

is shown botli on cultnnil and phonological grounds not to be the 
source. The Sanskrit word is also put out of court beeauie of its -A-. 
But the interesting suggestion b made that it is really u Middle Indian 
form of earlier = Ir. as Pa. slho < Skt. .snaJiffA* 

Tlie author concludes that optima must be borrowed from a North 
Iranian dialect in which would have regularly become 

*firirtnyi' and makes the interesting comparison with the transcription 
of initial %H- in Iranian and Indian namea by Gk. u-. 

B L. T. 

Report on a Linoiustic 3Iissiox to AroHANi^fTAN. By Geohc, 
Memo ENsriE fix K. Inatituttet for sammenlignende Kultiir* 

forskning. ScrieC l '2. 96 pp. Oslo, 1926. 

Afghanistan presentj^ to the linguist problems of the most inteiise 
interest ; for in or about its bonbrs there are spoken some of the least 
knowTi of exbting Indo-European languages, belonging both to tlie 
Iranian and the Indian branches of the Arj^an group. But these 
languages arc in process of dlsappcaTance before the more pow^crful 
Pashto or Pertfian. It is therefore most fortuiiste that a sebobr of 
Dr. ilorgcnsticme'a calibre hasba<] the good fortune and the enterprba 
to examine these languages on the spot. The borderland between Indian 
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and Imnian is n most fruitful ground for rcsenivh. wliich hitherto lioti 
l>een largely prevented by political conilitioiu. 

Dr. Moigenstieme made nmaMngly good use of liia opportunities ; 
he studied three groups of knguageiti tranbn. Kafir, and Iknl. 
The general tondusiona he comes to are interesting in the extreme. 
In the Iranian group he has atufiied Persian as spoken in Afghanktuu, 
the dialect didaiona of Pashto, Shngfinl. and Omuiri. Hui he has aW 
dnwvered speakers of the hitherto unknown Pararhi (/«/vfci), notcfl by 
Babur. This, with Ormiiri, fonns, so Dr. yiorgcnstierne suggests, the 
Inst reninanta of a south-eastern group of rniniaii languages. If these 
were the earliest Iranian languages in Afghaniatan. Pashto lieloiiged 
originally to the north, it and the fkka language of Khotaii, with whidi 
It lias several isoglosses in common, belong to diffemnt hrnnehea of the 

rhian dinicct^. 

Of the Dard group the author exatniiml Khownr and Pa.shai. 
These, with the other Dard languages, he deraoiistrates dearly to be 
wholly Indinn, They have no early Iranian aound changes; even the 
loss of aspirntiou by the voiceij aspirates is eotnparalivdy Lite since 
e.g Arj-an £h becomes h, an<l Aryan -M becomes .fl-; , remains’ 
■"ra h«coincfl Tr or lir, -it- mmairia. ' 

But the KflJir group is still more interesting. Here Dr, Morgenatieme 
exi^ined aU the main dialecta, for nlthuiigh not allowed to go to 
Kafinstan, he managed to obtain subject in Kabul Tlie DartI group 
diarwl nil the early Indian sound-changes as indicated above; hut 
Kafiri, though ,t shared some did not share all; and, in snniming up, 
the author connects ,t rather with the Indian than the Iranian branch 
of .\ryan, Most important for his argument is the foot that it did not 
share two innovations which have occurred in all recognized Iranian 
dmecto (Dr. Morgenstieme might perlmps with advantage hiid a 
little more stresa on the importance of common inno.-ations asagaiin.t 
common conserv'atbns in estimating linguistic conmimitvj. Over 
agaiijst Iranian, which changed to -A- at an early period, and iost 
- - hen coming between two consonants, Kafiri. like Indian, preserv es 

Av rfJS ■ I !■- *dhuff/^er. liecomea 

not ditf/dha Mmgeli trSmU k paraUel with Skt, not i*ith 

Av. Similarly IK. becomes Av. or (< V) 

inlva^m " 

But one conservation (but not lu. Ii' i ■ 

I t not, be it noted, innovation) it shared 
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wilb ImnUn. Aryan ih, jh, apjjear aa z, f. This, Dr. Morg^nstLeme 
intetprete as indipating that after forming ft group with the other 
Hpccifically Imliuii dialcrts (while probably stUl on the northern Mile of 
tho Hindu Kurtb, btit fnifticiently isolated from the Iranian dialects 
not to share their aijecific Iranian innovation), Kafiri lost touch with 
them before the IiMlian change of ih and jA to k, mid being left behind 
at the time of the Indbn mvaaion of Indb, crosswl the Hindu Kush 
at a bter periwh Tlib would certainly account for their geograpliicnl 
position between the two specifically Indian dblccts of Khowar and 
I’rtshai. 

Such in broad outlbe appears to be the main conclusion coutaincil 
in this preUmiiittry reiiort. At the same time abiost every i>aec raises 
problems of great interest, or throws light on already debated 


In Shughiii (p, 11) litrj " kidney ” b derivcil from Is Skt, 

urH'mi (A\'0 a prokritism also from *vrthi-, or a variant form ? 

The latter vnew is |icrtia{K> supported by the form occurring in TM. 
vfkyau, and agrees with other cases of unexplained vaebtions of the 
names for parts of the bo-ly. The IK. names for “ spleen ” do not 
altogether agree j nor do the Intlo'^Vryaii i fikt* ^rfTAd (cf. Himli pifu* j 
but NeiMiU phii/o (< It is therefore intercalingtonote thatahso 

in Iiidu-Arjan the wonis for kitbiey do not seem to be all refcnible 
to wH-nn or '=* regular, but Sindlii huta pointa to 

earlier *bft’ka- (contrast ndhanit < Vft/dAd-). SiniiUrly (p. 22) does the 
Parachi r«c “Ilea" (instead of *rA«c < ) ‘Ibpl'ry 

irregularity of phonetic development as the IE. group of words for 
Sea with which it is connected ? Agiiin, within Indo-Aryan, w'hile 
Hoinani jMiiarw, except for its suffix agrees with Skt. /Jtijft'A, Hindi 
ftitsH aiirl l^iib prTjit agree quite neither with the Sanskrit nor with 


each other, 

III Khowar I>r. Morgenstiomc found traces of the augment (p. 71), 
e.g. ier *' it b” (< i^f) <dm’ “ it was " (< diii>jat). ^Vitli this may hv 
compared similar vestiges in Kala,^ (I,SI, viii, 2, p. Isi ff.) • 

Mreu “ he does" : dm “ he did " ; ciJi/cu “ he stamla ” : acH^an “ he 

stood ” ; pfw “ he drinks ” : aptau he drank ", 

The author is wrong in stating (p. 71) that the retention o^f -1- 

aa -r- in Khowar has to some e.vtent a ^sirallel in Sltja. In that language 
-i- is altogethcT lost. We have 3rd sing, old present -ii (■of*)( participles 
like flOH (sttidh) and imAm Aoiiyt {kditkaiah) conddi (edfun/asa) 

dih iduhiid or dA7fd) (pd/dmO- (mdirf), hht (tvlmdlf) kfjb 
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A«f to ittUah) ^ ibh^} ium {mA,jSmi) 

sal {sualah), Ov^t ugamut the jjast imrtici|jlea in -lu -tia (e.g, 
*»lu: Mula/t, jstu: jmh, nuiU : xmthUAh) are JliMu fmliau 
fomiatw>n« aith n sulKx -W«- c>f the aame typ« (he 4* i^rtidnlea 
of (iiijftrati, Maratiu. and BenpU, 'With ^ (cf, 

(iit^ Ilindf t/lutil, anft with jU (cf. jiviltim) Hindi jiWwa, Tliia leaves 
on y rfiM (cf. i,lahh) beside inf. an opjjosition strikiiiglv fwimllel 
with that iietween Ifojimni iidro and phonetically correct si/c/n ; while 
sal {«(U4ni) and fcf (if from faijfnirtj must be considererl loanwords, 
even i the dialect from which they come cannot be identUiecL 
Kiwofa-an and Armenian Romani are the only certain modern dialects 
where. regidarly appears aa -1-. Hot it appear, not inijKissibk tluit 
a aSa is a dialect which also had -1- for -t-. The Hix^inicns given in 

7 ^ to apiK.ir there as 

or « (the latter ,>erhap« a further development of a velar -f-l e e 

tuJ ho beats", 1 «** ho comes '. 

in PatriV'T^n*' (t>- 92) that we eai, admit that 

ifl i r - J tepresents a special treatment of Skt. 

- -ta batt ascr and Prasun cseno “you are”, Dr. Morgenstieme 

-"‘1 P'"f- in 

1st liar P h ^ ending ■tfiim and just ns in the 

i early loss of 

1 ? * .*0 ^ aii(>pose -itthami > ^lU/ina > -atfui. \t m 

Ihell!’ r"T '*'r before 

the loss of intervocalic -f-, p. «H). 

i Jme’’; > / 7T 7*"' ""T" 

H^ome t> r and not tlmt it lias fallen out. Kati A*r'd < Jt-^dA 
tnr B < mrlfil, seem ijiute parallel with tar'A < 

1. 79 seems to imply that Skt. bhurja^ > m'riija. > iiU 
The intetmeihate step was rather bhurja-, or bli»^a. > 

AA -r 'n proiiuncmtioii of atop after r) > 

“X„| w“'“‘'*';“'" ' «3,t,„d.ov., .11 a. K, Srf 

sr.:^S 7 J!rzr “ -» 

wl,i!b».‘!M'? ''’■ I” 'lmv«l fmm 

nifiv K.. 1 u falrurditia or *catruddam, not *c<ttrudajia ft 

..«b.r of . oo„,l,„„.„.i.,io„ of . 
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final of a woitl] would be suflrcieritly articnli^tal to lead to iintici|jatioji 
or metatlieBLSp and else where over this r- aietathesis area we find fortoa 
going back to *t^tuddaia only. Fnrtlier^ the f seems to be attracted 
to the first eonsonant ol the word, e,g. famisrn- > {Waigeli 

not 

VVe shall await with great impatience the piibheation of detailed 
memoirs by Dr, Morgenstienie on the material coUeeted by him, ol 
which this is a preliminary re^jort. 

Jn the meantime we would remind scholars that these langnages are 
for the most part dying out, anti that unless they can be recorded fully 
wdthin perhaps the present generation^ future philologists may mouni 
their loss ns we mourn the loss of other liido-Euroj]eaii languages. 
Can we not appeal to the Government of IndJa, or of the Pan jab, or to 
the Panjab L^iiversity, to take some step in thia matter ? 
Dr, ^lorgen^tierne believes that during a moderate stay in Pealuiwar 
one eouhl fioil fi|>eakers of most of these border Iranian ancl Indian 
bmgiiagcs, +Vre there no Indian seholars to take up this work t 

B. L. T. 

The Dialect of the GYrsiea of W alk^^. Beiiig the Older Form of 
British Kon^ani preserved in the Sjwech of the Clan ol Abraai 
Woofl. Hy Dr. John Sampson, xxiii + 230 + 419 pp. Oxford : 
Clarendon Prcaa, 192^. £4 4jf+ 

Keadem of the Journal of (he Gfjpstf Ijhy. Socidt/ have already been 
made aware of the extraoriliiiary arehawm of the dialect of Romani 
spoken by a Gypsy clan in Wales, All students of Inilo-Aryan must 
have been nstoiiisbed by the Lioguage of the tales which Dr. Sampson 
Las for so long l»eeji coUecting and publishing. It is a rcsil Language with 
wdiich wc have here to do, and not a mere jargon of Gypsy vocabulary 
fitted into an Kngbsii fniniewi>Tk+ It is, indeed, an Indian language 
sjHjkeii among the mountains of Wales. In this book Dr. Sampson haa 
now written a complete grammar and vocabplury of the dialect. It is 
the bc^t and moist coiLi[slete description that w'e posae-s^^of any Romani 
<lialectp and students of Indo-^Vryan cannot he too grateful for the 
inimcnso hi hour of research, sifting ancl arrangement wlucli the author 
has performed in thnn making available for theui the results of more 
tliari thirty years gf work since he first discovered Etlwarcl Wood, the 
Wekh Gypy harper at Baila, in lb04. 

All A work of description, it ia pre-eminent. Two hundred and thirty 
pagea are occupied with phonologj-^, morphology, and syntax ; 419 with 
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Vflcahulury (fwU of quotations) and indexes. In only one respect ooiilil 
one ViisK it bettered, the inclusion of a number of texts; but that 
piobel^ly was forbiddert by the considemibn of cost, nlreatly very high ; 
and, after all, a great number have, aa I have stated, already been 
published, with notea and translation, in the Jovnml nj the fiy/wy I^tre 
Hocietg, Whatever I may say in criticism below miist not be aUowetl 
ti» detract from the merits of the work as a description. 

That portion of the book which is moat open to criticism is the 
hktorical and comparative. Had Dr. Ramjjson confiued himself to 
history and comiuirison witliin the lioniiiui group, or, at least, within 
the Kuropcan Romnni, nil would probably have been well; for bens 
his observations am of great value. But he goes further, and attempts 
to show its connexion with fndo-Arj^nn generally, f^nskrit mid the 
medieval anti modern languages. Here one must regretfully admit that 
Dr, SaiiiiKson is not sufficiently a student of Ijido-.\ryan. or perhajis 
even of oompaentive phLlolog>', to have been able to offer new 
infortiiatioii and trustworthy theories, He takes us back to the age of 
Miklostich, whose writings on Romani, invaluable as they still arc and 
.stiinniatiiig as they have been to subsequent scholats, arc dated liefiiTC 
The thwries of the Junggranitnatiker had gaiiiei] ground and had 
revolutionize!] the science of comjjiirative philology. Dr. Sianipson 
fiay^ little regard to the hiwTs of sound change. Vet the best rcvercnco 
to tie paid to a teacher is not elivishly to follow his teachings, but to 
build Mfon them and develoii them further (even if necessary to their 
overthrow}, in the light of new facts and new ideas. Occasionally it 
IS tnie, Dr, fSamiwon differs from Miklosich, hut not always liap|,iiv. 
It may he true, in the authors words, that “a iKP-onnl familiarity 
with the tongue-when fortificl by bt'Coming respect for linetiisti'c 
pnneiples-confers ufrou the open-air student a certain intuition which 
^feguard.'! him from errors that may befall the artn-cJiair jthilolqgist ” 
Hut the reser^nation is all-im(H)rtant, and Dr. Sampson has by no 
means shown a becoming resisjct for linguistic principlss. Xor is it'tnie 
that "the habit of brooding nffectiouately over words and sounfls 

swms to bring with it soon or late the gift compelling them to rev-N*! 
thetr tnie lineage 


It may seem ungracious in considering a work of such outstanding 
merit on its descriptive side to devote much spa« to criticizing in this 
Its comparative side. But it is important to prevent the grow th 
of a^fal-^ tradition, and not to allow the undoubteil mastery that the 
author displays m one aspect to create a legend of Lnfaliibility in aU 
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othera. Ajid without doubt Dr. SiinipsoQ, true scholar as this work 
shows bifn to be, would be the last to wish that to Imppen. 

I therefore say that tliat part of the work which deals with the 
phonology, and niorj)hology, and etymolog)' of Romani as compared 
with other Indo-Aryan languages is not truatworthy. Much ia right: for 
much is obrious ; but much h very mong. I n a work of this magnitude, 
^termeated as it is by the comparative method (however falsely appli^), 
it wonld be obviously unpossiblc to discuss all the wrong phonologicat 
and ctjmalogiwl conclusions at which tlio author haa arrived. I shall 
therefore pick only a few out of many in order to substantiate my 
fltiitt'inent. 

Again ami again Dr. Sampson comimres a Ronmni word with a 
Hindi wonl, which does not belong to the inherited {/oefbArtw} 
vocabuloT)", but is a loanword Iwnoweil from Sanskrit (feteaiiKi). 
Such comparison is not only of no value for comparison, but'may lead 
to quite false conclusions, It is as though a stutlent of Romance 
linguistics were to compare, say, Italian jtMrfre with French potcrnci 
(instead of with jK're), ami to draw a conclusion therefrom that Ttalian 
d cotrestionds to French L Thus he coniparea -'urro poor ’’ with 
H. riii«fr (loan from Bkt. Asudni-), “ to paint ” with H, 

“ dark " with H, fenw/f, bm “ work ” with H. ertfi, t'uld ** fat '* 
with H, stiul, iidrit “ cool ” with H, «TM/, dud “ light ” with H, jofj, 
»wl “ wine” with II. mad, ief “ whistle” with H, fi«r, tola " then” 
with H. fad. fifni “ sninuiier ” with H. aidddA (mistake for ntW/fA 
^♦f “ cold ” with H. iTt, idiio ” slender" with H. iM. etc. etc. 

Or, Sampson appears to have no reganl for the principle of the 
constancy of sounddaws, without which in some form or other there can 
be no science of companitive philology or of etjTnologJ’. Thus, though 
Skt. becomes -f* in European Romnni, he appears to derive h«( 
”much” from Ski. haAif/arti-. Tlie presence of S in (mi', to fear, instead 
of -a, which he derives from Skt, imM-ti (and compares with the Hindi 
loanword irosS), occasions no remark, although the nonnal repre* 
sentation of Skt, Ls by s. Aor tloes it seem to concern him that in this 
case the Rfauatii word should have e not a (I have attempted else¬ 
where to explain both the u and the *). Ife accepts the derivation of the 
past participial suffix -do (beside -fd) from Skt. -fa- (although ns 
we have seen, becomes regularly ?), instead of connecting it with the 
X>aat-participles in -tflio of Gujarati and other language*, which are due 
to an anological extension uf a phonologically correct -dAo restiog upon 
Pkt. -ddAa- in a certain dumber of verbs. Although intervocalic -k- 
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r^rly u. Ion in Ronuuii, ho Jorivo. ii^r (presunioUy on the 
TOhonty „ . tont,nn.«l 

«-uch e.\ainples, a^m, arc ittrouneroblc. 

■',, "* l*°'"r '*•*' "^toho in„Iij,,te ,h, nnlhnr-, .pecnlotion, in 

Skt -n™ nr'*,"" ^<=r Imnj the 

1 ,. li ' *"'* "''“'W'y 'l«>« In I* wontiiij. in other 

Wnn ernt^lnn,: it i. eny 

nXle iTcT "i“ '’.‘r"' "" “■“* “ ‘‘1“ 

of tT- H-aa K.- an TTt?* U Peraiaii development 

Pe,..an (clue doabtieaa to the Urge namU. of where it waa d!l 

waa phonetically regulorj, then, are taokt«] cases in Persiun itself 

eV^'^ b^': rtir ‘■.T'r' "• '"t™- 

innlieturbe.1 bv nnnioire u eo'^io (l. »* u I? tlevoloiiment 
Sni,|„|t jiilji, : ' *■ " •■ ver,- blnek ’•, 

Sht the derivation of “ to place " Iron, 

this to be intiMHiaible ^ ^ ^ fP“foniflr shows 

bn, „ny SklToe e*- mT.; ”™™'f *1". 

Knunni of Skt kr is kii) ^‘’kresentntion in 

tne”' 

Mnny Huofatjons from .SansUit and other Imin i * i 
retjaire cormtion. A»n^ ia a ilat lor not a n 
(miaprint for ?) means “a-indy " not “ ter'^T’'" ' 

I"™ nnKlniOienic, of t®,- ,k»„ Wn,«.i, „f’ “’"I 

IS ba/n, not badS, for “seek “ in dAAitt - ji» ’ tiiniJi for big 
There is no Skt *,,^43 “ fli ” ifAMj;if/Awa ; 

Hini, kns snw "' ’ “''' ""*'■' “"l"' •"1 »"Wo-i 

I. n . rilr .is., De. S.„^ ... .. 
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(«8 expres««1 in the preface) of disuxissiiig the subject of historical 
graiTiniaT. His reputation would have been the higher. 

But putting this oa one side, it renmins a magiiLficent, nay, a 
unique description of a Gypsy dieWt, full of infomiition, full of 
interestuig obsertations. Take, for example, the numerals. Jii all 
languages they [iresent problems of phonetic im^larity, borrowing 
from other dklwta or languages, inconsistencies, renewak Hence it la 
of great interest to read that the only Indian numerals regularly kept 
are 1 to 5, After that they are borrowed from various sources, or 
rcniotlelled. Even the words for 10, ‘20, and 100, though still found, 
have become vague in meaning, or are used only in set expressions. 

The Clarendon Press prescrt’ca its reputation for such works : 

the printing is beautiful; the price, alas, is high. t> t tr 

K, ii- i. 

HiNIU and Ub 1>U—TliE PoSJJlBILlTIIW OP THKIB KAPl'RQCHKMFJfT. 
By lUnuRAM Kvksena, M.A. 20 pp. Extract from the .\llahabad 
UnivcTKity Magazine. 

This study of a modem linguistic political problem U interesting 
to the student of the Comparative Grammar of Indo-jlrysn. It pleads 
for the unification of Hindi and Urdu into one language, which actually 
already exists, and is sometimes known under the name of Hindustani. 
Practically speaking the two, used over tlie same area, differ only in 
their alplialx^ts, and in the sources of their loanworrls, Hindi borrowing 
from Sanskrit, fnlu from Pcmbiii and Arabic. In ordinary spe^li 
their fusion is already largely accomplished, A very aimilar situation 
exists in the Panjab with Panjabi as written by MuharamadanH and 
Panjabi as hy Hiiidiia and othejs. 


Nepali Saiiitva 1 Pkatjjah By pAHAs^iASi Frabhas. 41 

Nut- Aid SAiim'A : TrtIva biug. By Pabas-wa?! and 
Pr,\i>iian. 9 ttpp. E, U 5 . 0 , 

SWASTHYA-SJKyA. J^lil^MASI PbaDHA^S. Tl pp. R- 

Tliese books, publialied by ^laciiuUaii anti Co., are of tbo mml tyiie 
of Indian reading book, which would ootdeaene notice in this 
except thnt, the published literature of Nepali being limited, it may be 
useful lor studente to hear of any fresh books. They are well printed 
and the spelling is fairlv uonsistent. 

R. L. T. 
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Bihar Peasast Life, By G. A. GRtERaox, KX’J.B, .Second edition, 
Pitna, 1926. Rs, 10. 

m i, the meeh-necM ne«r edition of Sir Georee Giiemon'e 

tovehuNe „,,k, B„, , 55 , ^ ^ 

PeoTOM ii/e I, too well known to require further eommeot here. Let 
... «.nply expun. the hope Hot it mny jet find taitntor. in ether [«rt, 
of le.ln,: the forowntd emte,. Ioe.l,.n,ton» nmeentiooeljv eheugine 
under nnxiem .nduenee., end, u„le« tin, euaoun, end voenhulnrnf 
Ue Fople r™le.! now. the knewUnige of them mny !„ .Itegeihe, 
loot bej^eod ^11 for future generotion,. Wo couU wUh that the 

^ittn 'T fuJuntion of thi, 

linntl™ 7 *; . »" eiven to the 

elcM .9 ,og<e. of eorrgendn do not exhautd the number of misprint,. 

R. L. T. 


Lxtuh^iS'mtAx Sx-tu, ftucPHKnxn. By L. A. Wnnneii. |,|, r,„ 

K C.l.L.e XJA + 14ft pp. Untlon : Luitac and Cc,, 1925 

We are hurt that m tbi« valu^„ the author has nmcie nn 
acknowleclgnieut. of our vnluMe mgge^tian, coimioed in a review of 

Ultet aiul top-hata. IVe shnU therefore itiHs over m silenr^ H.„ « 

le« morvellom. “ diwtoverie. ■ of tide volnm,. “ 

K. L. TrRNEB. 

f,..xo.i„„. Serxou*T...x, Be Ur, P„„„Ae 

m work i, no intoning eontribution to the hndore of Linenistie, 
•nd » .n Oltempt to bring into . ™mu«ent whde the ..-Tf7 
eort., 0 nnctent Hindu philtwo|iIien. end gremnutrions The 

H::rArL„rt/r.““ «ue:™r:z 

record of ..weoindone {he '{{Te 

the relation between the stem and the atdfix (pp 

1 unpiistiw, ito phonetic and psychological 
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aspects, ia so meagre that it is Ukeh' to give a poor impTesaoa of 
ancient Indian philosophy of language- For instance, in his treatment 
of the physiological basis of sound he quotes a passage on the aspects 
of vSk, bordering rather on the fanciful and thp mystical, so well- 
known in works on Yoga anti allictl subjects. Hail be consulted 
the Prati:^ikhyas and other woika on phonetics itropor, he might 
have offcretl the reader more scientific material on the Hintlu theory 
of articulation. His assertion that this mystical cNplanation of 
articulation is psychologically truer than kiurojjean theories (p. 84) 
is hardly convincing and is not supported by any argument- 

As re^rds the relation between thought and language, liis treatjuent 
is dwnpjjointingly meagre. In one place he points out the antccedeiico 
of ideas to W'ords (p. 140); while in another (p. 79) he refers to the 
imjKKssibility of thinking without language, and he leaves the reader 
iu the dark as to the exact ijosition of the psychology of language 
in the Indiau systems of linguistic philosophy. 

The title of Part U. viz. “Semantics”, is not happily chosen, 
and will be disappointing both to the comparative philologist and atdl 
more to the philosopher. For the general acceptance of the terni 
“ Semantics" is the chatty which meanings of W'ords untlergo in 
couree of time, and on this Indian linguistic philosoplicre have little 
to my. The author gives the wTll-worn principles of Siemantic change, 
viz. analogy', gencraliKation, specialization, etc. (l(i3-7), but an 
exposition of these modern theories in a thesis on the lingiustic apeeula- 
tions of andent Hindus, who never had this motlern view point, is 
irrelevant. 

The author gives an able exposition of distinctly vertMil knowledge 
os oppostxl to infeientiiil ktiowl«lge f]i. 153), but his treatnieiil of 
.several other philo.sopliical theories is either meagre or obscure. 
Thus he suim) up the great controversy on the doctrine of I niversals 
with the foUowiiig obscure asaertbn (p. 89): " The Xaiyayakas have 
brought about the rcconeiliatbii by holding that the individual 
conditionml or qualified by genua represents the real significance 
of words.” The author hoa here missed and unconsciously mis¬ 
represented the NyajTi theory. For according to Nyaya the denotation 
of words has three elcmenU; (1) individual (Pi)wil:ii), (2) clam or genu.<« 
(yffli), and (3) the distinctive property of the genus The great 

contributioii of the Nyaya theory was this third element, viz. oirti or 
species, winch sevemi other theories had missed, as the author also 
seems to have done. That this additional element ai’jtt b held hy 
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authdrities to bd unneeeasarv, the reader mav be 

in Ih, tS rl-Y* ■*'r ''•“''IJ J*. B,.t .hhonjh 

L.™ , bio open! ni.t.pi,„ti» (l» ton,, “,pnni«.” may L 

mnac^rj. ,,„pmi„ ‘““S “" P'ooaml w^ont mfcmnca 
linZ mX ■>' «"« •'■ribou, may .bid. i„ 

Ilie’^thrfrf'tnaT'rr'''- “ '■"^ '"‘l”'^“”‘ l»'"‘ i" 

n 891 tl” L - -^ lineuto.c by .mmcoiialy Immiklii* 

“toltorill J' M '“I 

on .to : . ,to\Cb *"• 

f , , Whether the verb refern to the nw^jis 

O action the t,te.lomi.^dtly 

; or ^hetljcr it ref™ to tlie end of action. a« the N>ummi<is 

ip. Mooting Bhartrhori. distinctly points out that action is essentially 

I the ^tjoa of cooking, vi.. lighting the £„, b]„^.i ^ . 

synthetic anity of activities which constitute a process t!bn 
not mean the immediate creation of the result i.e. it doe., not 

resnit " kIu innoediotoly. prc,:edes the 

rjnlt. Kaiuujabhatta opfmses the vHew that other sL™, in the 

prtKr«M of actioa aru onJy secombr^' ftiid thut thr ' 

«f artion i, th. .Up, imn.toi.telj. p„.„ii„„ h ^mr Z « 

nc la cooking, but should use the future temie, vii:. “ he will cook » 
the action proper, acconling to hypothesis, is still to come * 

e^lto <y,j*inniirt „mf.A,t ttaimbudMiA 

” FPoiwftipio 'hSftic 

i^SP^A^nL, I^SA, miki. 

ihAnfalrAi, pakfjpt^i prayig6pi,ttti />■ fAie hnifij/ii 
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Here the Hindu grummarian, with a ^TOnderful deductive 
pcnetmtion, realized that if verbal aetbn pointed only to the end, 
the future tenae should superr^ede the preijeut in all the prc^tid stages 
of an action. He hud before him no data offeretl by nioclem Oom- 
IMirative PhQology from the Slavonic verb, in which the |>crfective 
form b used to denote the future teniie. These inductive data, if 
accessible to him, mupt have strengthened hb deiluctive reasoning. 

SlDDHESWAR VaRMA- 


The SIusic of Iniua. iSy Atiya Beol-m Fyzee Rahahix. W ith 
lUiistratioiis. p. 95. Liizae and Co. 1925. 

The presciit volume Ls a welcome one. It touches incidentally on 
many |K 3 ^inta to be mentioned hereafter concerning the history of 
the nrt, but Btresses tlie religious and philosophical side of it- ivithout 
giving a connected histotj* thereof^ FnrtheTp those intcrcstcfl in the 
practical side of Indbn music cannot, find much in thb book. It 
gives a short history, a bibliography, a long string of names of practical 
exjserta, and so on+ It shows the rudiments, the terminology and such 
other auxiliaries of the art. In the forewortl we arc promised by the 
author that this volume ^vill be lollciw'cd by another, wdiich wUl contain 
Indian melodies set to notation. We think the next volume will be 
more valuable fn>m the jiractical point of view. 

A fault to lx; found in thb volume b that the Banskrit tenii.^ 
employetl in it are not t^nt correctly. For instance, we have adhya" 
for '‘adhyaya”, ‘'matb*'^ for '"mata"\ “arohi” for “avarohi" and 
ao on. Some of the names of dndic^ and latircAAflHdir are not s|)elt 
in the correct w'^ay. 

It will not be out of place to auTnniarize the contents of t(ie work 
under feview\ 

Chap. I deals with the works on Indian music from the Vcilic 
period, through the Sutra and epic periwls <!own to Kalidas and after 
him to the modeni period. 

Chap. II mentlonjs the exponents of the art from Naradii, TumbunJ, 
Bharata, Jayadco, etc., through the days of Sultan “AlaiF a Din Raia 
Man of Gwalior. Akbar and Jaliingir down to IMul.iamnmd Sliah, the 
lust king of Oudh, Incidentally Bome interesting information is 
given of the penetration of foreign muflic from Pernia, Greece and 
Arabia. 

Chap. Ill deals tvith the four schools of Indian music, iiow united 
into one by the famous Tanusen. 
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Vhtk[). IV and V treat of tke technique of Indian music^ 

Chap. \ I dc^rihea fifty different kind^^ uf miusical luatrutneutA 
ill ilctdl and then goea on to dml with the variouK Kailas or tunes. 

Qiap, VII in coiicliiBioii regales tis with tales el how blrda and 
iinimals listenefi to “ the voice of the cluirnier anci were fascinated 
liy the music and song of celebrated exponents of the art. 

Indian muztic has a most complicated theory. It would lie a 
Htupiidons task to build a [irO|>er system out of the iiiass of mntcriul 
to be found ecatteml about in the ancient liteniture. In that vast 
eoimtryj inhabitcHl by so mnny different races^ with so many language, 
^dtb H s'ftriety of manners and customs, with so many religiouH secta^ 
it Mi‘Diild have been a wonder if there hud been onlv one unifomi 
system in the whole land. 

From (>re-]biddhistic tiincs^ tliene has been constant communication 
lietw'eeii India and other countries in Centra] Asia, Oreece^ etc. 
The nature of this communication would vary according to the 
iiE?e{ls of the timeSj commercial nnd religioini being the principal 
factors among the many before the Afohnmadan Hupreniacy in India. 
Ideas concerning astroIogVp nstronomyT nmtheniaticep medicine, 
philasophy, etc., were freely exchanged. The Caliph Kanlnn V RashTd 
of Bagdail was a jiatron of learning and art. He invited Indian 
phyaieians and rew^arde^i them munifieently.^ 

The art of Indian music was carried to Greece and Arabia through 
the medium of Persiji. Wc find even to-ilay the signs of Indian 
influence on Arabian music. (One day the reviewer was singing 
Indian music in a friend's hou^; an KngLbhmaii w ho had been 
many years in Arabia was present. f!e at once remarked that hL^ 
music reminded him of .rVrabian mtisicd .Vfter the ^lohamadan 
mvasion of India, the tide turned. Arabian and Pemkn sty lea came 
into vogue and got mixed up with the original Mitiilu imislc. The 
miLsic of the 8ufis, moreover, who sang ecstatic and devotional 
songs, took the Indians by storm. Tlie resemblance between Greek 
and Indian ninsic is obiuous, if we examine critically the scales of 
kith systems. The present s>Titem of Hindustani music is a 
couglomeratiDu ol fiidian, Arabian and Persian music. 


Iw^nty two .Alo.uftdcr CJrt.t k^pi hi hk 

i H .dalJ turf 
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The art of fnilmn music floumhed cWefly m tin; reigri of the 
great Jbgiil Emperor Xkhat. After JiLni the art was clccacleot, but 
the decudeiice w'as imperceptible. It lingered on during the reigiis 
of Jahangir And Shah Jahann The final torpor occurred in the reign 
of Anrungiseb. Still the art having been sound and vigorous once, 
hacl A dormant life in it, ami ao it held oiij, and reviv'e<l during the 
reign of hfutiaimnatl Shahn the last of the Padishuhi^j in tvIkk^ 
reign tbe greateftt singers of the Khrjnt style of miimc, Sadaranga and 
Adamngap flonrishetl Then the art of music deelinetl no more to 
rise again for n couple of centuries or so. 

During the aupremney of tbe Erittsh, the art. has had no encourage¬ 
ment froni the Covemraent, It is only tn the notive atateSp where the 
tradition is kept np to n eertain extent, and where the ancient art has. 
lieen |«troniKe<l^ that we hnd some artists of great repute^ who have 
kept the art. just Alivct but no more. Some uf these artists, of both 
vocal ancl instrumental music, who are in the service of the native 
States^ arc expert singeTas and j^erformers. The fault with them is that 
these artists arc, as a rule, absolutely ilbterater They are eccentric 
as well. Tliey can sing or jicrfortu muric i but they know nothing 
about tho theoretical side of the art. if you insk them any ijueation 
they will aim ply answ^or, “ A\e don^t bother about what you ask ; we 
only sing exactly as we liave been taught/^ And that is quite true. 
Their art lias a groat tradition behind it- It hns been handetl dowm 
with exactitude from generation to generation, from tea<dier to 
the pnpiL They cannot ans^wer your and how s "I The 

oral teaching may havct ami haSj many ads^antages, but it has the 
great clisadvantage mentioned above. These artists againr being of a 
most cQTLservative clianicterj do not impart their knowletigc to anyone 
except their mns. if any. Or if it is impartcii to any devoted pupil 
it is g^ven half-heartedly and with reservation. It. is only by fiatter)'' 
ami eoRxing that the pupil can w'ring a traditional song from these 
cranks. iSo the death ol evcir^^ reputed artist means a general loss 
to the art. 

Having no &u[>port of any kind or encouragement from the British 
Government, a few' artists, if there are any^ have to maintain thenisclvcs 
imtirelv on. the generosity of a few rich people. Besides, the art has 
liecome despisttl for the same reason ; it is not held in any respect at 
any rate. But happily that |)criod is now^ over, and some educated 
j:>eoplc have applied their minds and Htcrarj" pow'eni to the expounding 
and distentangling of the compUcatiNl theory and systematixation 
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of the tmditionRl Xiongs. Some great cities Buch as Bombay and Poona 
in Western India Iiave tnusic classes attociieii to the public achoolH, 
They are tryinij to populatke the art. Original Sanskrit textbooks 
on ]iiii.%ie are being publkhefl, some of them are Ijoing iranslnted into 
the venmtMiLflr. Attempts are being made to put claasical melodies 
iiitn notation, although, strictly speaking, the task is one of 
imjjossibility. tiuleia'odeni teaearch works arc being published, 
though few. The Philhannonie Society of Western India has done a 
good deal of work on these lines. It has publishetl several hundreds 
of Indian melodies set to European notation. 

The s 3 -stem of Karnatic music is little a fleeted by foreign influence^ 
And that mii&ie gives us an idea of what original Hiiuiu music was. The 
difference between Karnatic and Hindustani music is chiefly in the 
primary scales, 

Tlie art Buffers mo inly through the lack of Government aup]>ortr 
It will surely rise and prosper if the Government shows sincere and 
actiA'c symijatliy and eni?quragcnieTit. It has prosiK^red in the past 
only w hen it was patronized by the Government. The Miihaniniadan 
rulers not only patronized it but afctually were practical e.vj>erfa 
both in vocal and in.^tnimental music.^ If the British Govermnent 
«how3 real apppeciation and finds out some means of encouraging it, 
the art will revive with manelbiia rapidity, otherwise the day 
of extinction is tlireatened and nigh at hand. The artist will find 
himself quite a iliffierent peraonality, and raised in the social BtandarrU 
He will isecure an honourable place in society, an<l not merely be the 
contemptible creature he is considered, despise<l by all, honouml 
by none. The support of the native princes is not enough, but the art 
must l)e encouraged by the central Goveriunent, too. 

In conclusion we may say that this volume gives some idea of 
the significance of Indian musio but we cannot say whether it wdll 
interest the European reader in general. 

S, G. KA^iHERE, 

ViMf Adiliilnh (ApO, I4n0-lsi0)p the Gr^t mtnn af Bljnptir. Km taslii 
Ahd skill in mtiHSt suptrisir to nl moftt ^ the of hh limUp wheill 

ho onroujsgpd hy miituGHEit rewi^nU to aitentl ha court. Ho hiMHrlf pi!^i:itine«j 
to adidLrotiD^ m t^o or thrws inatnunenbi and in hi* gay diumpntdi woiiltl stiiff 
compoMitiaiu/ —QuoImI froin FraiahlA hy Havel], /fi«forv of Atu^u 
kuk, p|>. 3S3-B0, ' J sr* 
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Mahara!?tiia Sakuntala. By Kesbo Visayak Cion8oi,E. B.A.. 

LL.B. Pages 20*14-3S-112-7, Gaijes Pointing Worki.. 

Poonn city, 

The ^kuntak of Kiilidas is a clmran which is enjoyed equally 
by orthotiox imnditti, modem e<luc»ted schokrs. and even men wlio 
have not the least knowledge of Sanskrit but are only oiutent with 
reading the beautiful story written in any language. Even European 
schokra siteak of it very highly. Tlie famous Cernmn jKwt ('Toethe 
speaks about it, 

Woidil’Bt thou the young year's blossoms and the fruits of its decline 

.Vnd all by which the soul ia charmed enraptured, feasted, fed. 

Wouhrst thoii the eartb and heaven itaeU in one sole name eombine ? 

I name thee, O Shakimtala! And all st once is said. 

Messrs. Da-sagupta and Lawrance Binyou have written a cunci«t 
form of three acts for the Eiiro|iean theatre. It is pmctically a free 
remlering. To this rendering Wir Rnbindrnnrith Tagore lias written 
a kind of introiiuct^on. 

The w onilerfnl skill of the Indian Shakesiware is that he clothes most 
profoiiml and sublime ideas in the simplest of words. His ^trj' has 
wonderful grace, sweetness and the iioctk delicate taste. His writings 
reveal the poet’s love of external nature. His knowledge of external 
nature is accurate, ^jkiintak is bristling with this kind of [wetry. 
Sir William Jones tmnskted Sakiuitak in 1789 and Ins work was 
rcceivwl most enthusiastically in Europe. Since then it has been 
transktetl into almost every Kmoiiean. and mto every Indian, 
language, English. Krencli. German. Russiaii. Italian, Hindi, Heiigi i. 
Guiariitbi. Mnnithi, Tamil. Tch^i, Kanarese. etc. In Slarethi, we 
huve.-^^untak tranakted by Raja wide. T. Gndbolc, Apteand Kirloskar. 
The transktion of Kirloskar i-s nuiiidy for theatrical purposes and 
therefore docs not require much consideration. Apte’s traii-slatioti 
is all in prose. Rajuwade’s and P. Gmlbnle's trarnktions are m 
both prose and veme. Both of these translators rendered the ongiiial 
prose into Marulhi prose and the original verwa into Marfit,hi verse, 
But thev have not kept to the same metre as in the original, and 
in some pkces they have tmnskted the original single verees mto one, 
two or three verses. Also they have employed pure ilarathi vnttas 
or metres, like, abhaagU, saki, dindi, etc. The author of the present 
volume has tmnskted the original pio«c into Marathi prose and m the 
translation of the verse he has employed the same metre. It is caUeti 
-namavriltOt sutnoMoiti, translation. He bound himself down to this 
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kind of hflzarciouJi traiislatioii mid lie has «»iie out vktorious. Tlio 
preface is written hy tJie lMiriin!| profesauf H. t>. JinnaJe, who lins rJone 

I jiistieo to tJie aiitiior a Isfaiurs, We exaininetl a few instances 
ijuoted iu the preface, and cotnprwl ttieni tngst criticaUy and cfirefolly 
anti found that the prcBcnt translation stantlH out hy tLself. 

-Marathi poetry docs not km] to hhuik Verse, and bo the 
author was ako hound, even against UU wish, to rJiyrne all versos, 
i>vqii metres, 

1 he poetry of Kalidas is one of the gems of the Siinskrit kngnage. 
Its grace, eusc. poetical ideas, conciseness, nil tiicse virtues are 
Obvious in Kalidas* poetry; and that is the reason why it is so difficult, 
to render it appropriately into any other language. It is a fia^ardoii.^ 
and arduous task to translate any work into another bngnage without 
lo^ng the delicate sliades ami subtlety of meaning. How nmeh more 
d^cnlt ifl the task of translating the best work of Kiilidfia. in whicli 
Characters, so divergent aa an cm|x-rer, an ascetic, tfie daiigliter of a 
n>Tiiph, the buffoon, the disciples of the ascetic. Imira, hLs charioteer 
oud nymphs, also scenes like i«lace. iicrmitage. hunting, laneers' 
luaiven regions between heaven and earth, etc., arc depicted so easily 
and in homely language, much leas keeping to the same metre. xV 
render a ^inskrit verse into Marathi, with a Iimit«l number of words, 
and without the least irxss of meaning or shade is not an easy task. 
No wonder that the author lias been working h.afd for four whole yeare- 

The Maralh, employed in the translation is extremely good. 
Marathi has become a quite well-developed language. In exemplary 
i^orks like Kahdiia Suk-antaki’s tmuslation, there is no ytcl, for thV 
lack of an appropriate JIarathi word for the original Sanskrit. If 
we examine and watch the development And steady growth of Marathi 
since the time of .Turme^vam. wc see that it has assumed very liigh 
proportions, though It is not at its climax. The Marathi of the prt'sent 
day has no lack of words to express any aentiment or emotion. It 

rrVi *" science. 

But that (hfTiculty wUI soon be got over. To show the stages of 

development is outaide the scope of tliia review. \\ c were agreeably 

surprised to read the fitting and accurate c,spreasiona like u/tila»e 

etc. In short, the translation throughout reprmluceH the 
meaning and spirit of the original 

The Marathi veraes are e.xact translations. The rhymes employed 
in the .Inusfup metre are charming. In some places the eompasition 
reminds the reader of M fiman [laudit. The style is gmeefut andTappy. 


THK WETHUDE IVKH AKISCHEN FfJfUieitUNfi SS5 

Tills book will be most iiwfnl for these who ere unable to uiuler- 
staml the (irigimil Sakuntehi. It will give an exact meaning. The 
other translation.'! are not sufficient to give an accurate knowledge 
of the otigumi. Thw book will stand on a high level among nian>' 
Mamtbi translnttoii.s of Banskrit works or of foreign languages. Also 
this lxx>k ha.H contribated much to Marathi literature which is growing 

inarveltoLi.slv. 

¥ 

Tilt? nutlior has given his own nn l^aknntiilti in S8 

}[« has refuted all objeetioufl raiaed by i>r^ Belwulkar. His drift 
of argument, bin ]udgnicnt+ siid lib seiirehiug eriticiaiii defierve 
mniudenitioii, IJe also dnyigreea with certain views held by the 
famous |joet 8ir HabindninStb Tagore ^ He has surveyed tbe setitiniice 
of seven linke<l together as tliey are, in the course of his free ideas 
nl'xiut i^akiintals, 3Ir. Goilbole is pobto but firm in criticizing Sir 
Rjihindranath Tagore, Prufessor Roy, Dr. Belwalkar, and aome 
f^rtliodox paiiditSp In Ids critidsm he throvi^s some light u^n ancient 
customs, the state of ^lety, the freedom of woman in choosing her 
husbandj. and some other ^ubjectSi He says that the standard of 
morality tfiat prevailed thousands of years ago is not to be judged 
by that of our timCi He bebeves in evolution and not in revolution. 
There is no gap^ he saya, between instinct, reason and inspiration, 
Thu first groiva into the accomi, which again c^qiands into the third- 
Between hcaYen and earth there is not a gulf to be bridged^ it ia only 
filled with othcT^ ft is all one solid mass all over. Hutwueu vice and 
virtue, between light and darkj there is no gap, the only djUerence 
Lh that of degree. 

In conelusion we congratulate Hr. God bole on his success, and 
hope that he uiU do imore fler\dce to the JlariUhi language by translating 
other works of Kiilidua^ Bhavnbhiitij etc, 

S. G. Kanhere. 


DiB MetIIOUE WEB AniSCHEN FORSCHtrsa. \on ,ToHASKES IlKHtEt, 
{lndo-Iraid#;ehe QueUun nnd Forschunguu, Bciheft zu Heft V L) 
pjj. 80, Leipzig : H, Hffissel, IBS-G. 8vo. 

The unfriendly greeting wduch has been accoixlcd in some Cjuarter^ 
to the hitherto pubUshed of his t.I.QyF. lias ptirred Dr, Hertel 

to produce this lively booklet, in w'hich he seeks to make clear the 
objects and methods of his cfiticiaiu+ to show' the fundamental 
weaknesses which have hitherto hindered the study of Veda and A vesta 
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from arriving at dofiiiitSve conclusioiia except "aiif formaibitijHjhcm 
flebiet”, ami finally to deal with the objections raised by I*tof(jasors 
(leuien, Keith, anil Charjicntier against the date proposed bv him 
for Zoroaster. As a te8t^;a.se he takiht R,V. viii, ii, 12, and has no 
difficulty in showing that the explanations of it offered by SayauiVr 
tiniKsinaiin. Ludwng, Griffith, Oldenburg. Itergaigne, Hiilebmndt. 
and Zhniner are iiiconsistcnt anil unacceptable. His own lidcw is 
based uimn tlie conclusion which he laid down in t.LQ,F, vi, (IT (T, : 
the .iVryaas regardeil both SAiita and milk as liijuhl forms of the 
heavenly fire (irdAwiu, and inmgitiwl that by drinking 

them they aljsorbed them into their hearts, when* these liquids becajiie 
pure celestial fire which inspircii them with heroic power; thus the 
S^ma was regarded as a deed within the warrior’s lialy. Iiattling against 
his enemies, and the milk was conceived as essenttally similar to it, 
creating by its mixture with a double (n^ihma and thus reniiering 
lilt* drinker doibfirkts. Hence he renders the verse: '* [The iS’dnm- 
dniiights] drunk into the hearts do battle i they who arc possessed 
by evil intoxication in [drinking of] idwi glow [=, sing] not, nor tb thev 
who are naked ^ at the udder.” and explains this in detail from the 
standpoint of his theory with much ingenuity. 

He next deals with It. V. X. xxii, which in Ids opinion “ must have 
been conipoBcil at a time when most of the tribes had already moved 
into India ond the MaBthiyasuinn religion had become the dominant 
one in Kistern Iran In proof of this he duscusses verses 1, 2, and 10, 

I. ” Where is Indm heard of? Among what people now is 
-htni Dot hcsri] of, who ia prabod, whutlii;r in Hie dwelling 

jdiice of the \l^ or m fwjcrot i ” * 


^ 2. Hen; Imlra i. heani of : omDog uo now in l,e ptnonn), tic tlmt 
» omirf with tbc .h„,„l„bolt, the briOioot „l.„ fc., woo for 

like Mitni a g\ory that ia not hulf.” 


10. ■■ Stir up these men for the slaughter of foes in the place of 
*U.ml bod,^ [the battlefield]. O valiant one who art aimed with the 

thunderfmlt,, if thou art hidden from the tribes * of the Kavis who have 
tht> of 


InUi., » it i. t.b..Uv. ** ‘•y cr 

•n*'™.;'” »"■ .i.b n.o.. 
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Tliis, Dr. Hertcl conteu J.h, h tht uttcraac* of a tribe that worshipped 
Iiidra and was 0 [>poscd to tribes ntloring ilLtni as theif cbiof god, 
i.e. to MaTtlayjfisnLins, whose iittitude towards Iiidra is expressed 
in >7. X, 9 and xix, 43, where Indm is mentions 1 with Icmtbiiig 
as n dart'd, in conipanv’ with other iltnions. This is certainly a s'aliuible 
suggestion, and has considerable pTobability. In Dr. Hertcl s oijiuum 
it is definitively provcfl by v. 10 : he understands by the /itii'fs the 
Avestie tribes of Kastern Iran, where, according to his view, fan'i = 
prince, and lie regarfla this identification ns finally confirmed by the 
epithet mkfatrasams, ** having divine fire or inspiration [irft'di = 
a.“iir,,ndA] Irgni the stars,’' innsmneb us these East*Iroiiiaii 
tribes looked upon the constellations Tistrya anti SatavaCsMi, and above 
all upon Miflra, tlie starry heaven, as being peculiarly endowetl with 
this divine fire and ilispenning it to the pious. This explanation is 
very attractive, and as rcganis wihm I believe Dr. ITertel is right, 
As to the rest of the verse, however, I venture with much dillidcnce 
to suggest an alternative inteqiretation, which may be wrong, anti 
if right does not mvaiitlate liLs explanation of vv. 1“2. It seems to 
me possible that gi'ihS yadi AdPffldHi t’ledwi titik^titmfHtvaaam may 
mean “ il thou art hitlden from the tribes of Kavi s race ituspiTrtl by 
tbe Sbir”, I suspect that " Knvi’s race ", A'nttii/as, are the priests of 
the family of KnvS, alias Usanas^Lkia, who was the first of the race of 
Ftlirgii I in other wonls, they are the Hhargavaa. is 

iiientitied with the planet l^ukia already in Alahahharata (I, l-vvi, 
2<)(W} ff,), and the connexion may be based upon a Vrtlic tradition^ 
Now- the hymn Vllt, ii is ascrilied to either Medhatitlii Kiiiva or 
I'riv'auiedha Angirasa : the KAnvas were a branch cl the AngirasaB, 
the race of Brhaspati, so in either case the hymn is an Aiigirasa one. 

I am therefore tempted to sec in this passage an expresaion of the old 
rivalry' 1>ctweeii the Angiiasas and the Jthargavas, which is indicated 
in the ancient legend that makes Brbosjiati Angiras the Guru of the 
IX'vas and IT^anas the Gum of the Daityas, Dina\'as, and Asaras, 
and hence the arch-enemy of India. Aecorditig to Puraiiie tradition, 
this hostility was hereditary ; the three sons of Vanitrin, soil of 
IVanoK. were also priewts of the Daityas and foes of Indro (see Pargiter, 
J. / .ff. fp. 196). Virt ually, then, «ui poet says : “ We are orthodox, 

> This nifioui myth s^nn to l» l*Brd up™ the itlr* p«v*i1:jiis in JiilUTI Iran 
tliftt rFilBiD **ro •wjn'flii of thr- hrSYmly lire. Thich ImB slirody 

mentioned, and whtrh wa» partiHrnljirly lukwiateil with the Mia™-cull, The BharFnvfta 
then WOUM ieem to helon{E oriijilwUty lo thi* coJl-ow*. 
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you are heretics.” Tlie Bhai^vas wouM thus seeni to have tweii 
ori^inaUy oppoik'd to the Indm-cult and Liter to havo accepted it. 
probably under compubnon. This U possibly iDdicated in the Kaijra 
{and therefore Angirasa) hj-nui iii. where we read in verse 9 

tffm i/dtibhija ^hmi hUi Prnsiaiitvtn avitiia, " wherewith 

[thou gaveat help] to the Yritia and Bhrgu irhen iheir possegiions trere 
fU stake [ef, S, cxN-i, ID, IV, xli, 6), wherewith thou didst aid Praiifcivnva ” 
(who, it may be obseri'tsl, waa also a Kap%’a}, Tliis seems to indicate 
that once upon a time the Yntis (whoever they may have been] ami 
the Hhargavas were compelled to choofie between lowing their proiierty 
and confessing the supreme divinity of ftidra, and accepted the hitter 
alternative. There is a vaguer allusiott to the event in VEII, vi (a 
Kaijva hymn), IB, iji't Indra j/dtu^s twi yi cn Ut^luvitli. Tlic 

tiidni-cult was propagated at one time by a vigorous |ieriH‘eutinn 
of the Yatis, to which legend bears frequent eviiknce {TaiU,-Stim. If , 
iv, 9,2; Yl , ii, 7,5; ../f,-. y u jcKvii i=X XX V, ii; Tiitidt/a-Br. V111, 
i, 1, XIII,iv, 17, X\[[I,i,D| 1 II, i,etc.), and the [lOasagesof 

H.V. quoted above strongly suggest that the Hluirgavas were com¬ 
panions in misfortune with the Yatis. 

HLw fourth chapter is devoteti by Dr, Herttd to mwting (not 
without some asperity) the objections which his critics have bascrl 
upon the wupposcfl testimony of Xanthus as quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (Prcicem. 2) and the day tablet of Assurbanijad wliich (loinnicl 
believed to c-ontain the name of Ahuto .^laisdiih. It must, t think, 
lie admitted that the context of the {wasage in which Xanthus is 
quoted proves tlmt the words cited as from fiiw jien couhi not possibly 
have been written liefore the fourth century u.c. at the verv earbest,' 
Tlie tablet of Assurbanipal is likewise of small value as evidence. 
It 18 a miscdlflineous list of deities for invocation, and the ling in 



coL xi, lines 25 and 30 of the same tablet). Moreover, the names 
Assam and can hardly be phonetically equated with A sura (or 


Ahum] and .l/o^as. 



cetcf to Usxdili St all, sml mmj’ ptwtnhiy Iw jiihmkiB. 
AVur k*ui^ p. n. 2 . 


Idtfii ihiiit llilt nitnin IJ-fiiiiakst 
^nrunfilcr.^ don hut 


IIIE 


To follow Dr. Hert^l through the further rounds of his fight is 
rorhiclden to us by the exigencies of time nod space, nnd we roust 
conclude. He hns undoubtedly corrected some errors nod presented 
some iiiteresting Vcdic exegesis ; and now we venture to hope that he 
and hia aclvcrsttries vn\l ahuke hniids. 

L. 1). BaRSETT. 


Die Kus^st Indiess. Von Or. Ernjst Diek. (Handbueli der 

Kunstwifciseiischaft j Ergruufungsband.) pp. jdntcs. 

n ildjxi rivPu/Wo m (Akndemi6che Vt^rhi^^gest^llschajt 

[1926 ?]. 4to, 

This work, which after a short hiatorieal intrCHluction surveys the 
[jrogtess of the arts of building, plastic, and painting in India, with 
an account of the arts in the Indian coluaies of Ceyloni Java, CamiHxlia, 
Annani, Buraia, Siam, and Laos, possc^wes patent nierita. It is hand¬ 
somely got ii]J; it b profusscly illustrated by plates and smaller 
pictures which for the most part are well chosen and admirably 
executed ; and it ia written by a scholar of great technical knowdctlge, 
wide reutling, and fine taste, whose fosthetic appreemtions are always 
interesting anil often instnictive. On some points, however, the 
judgments of Dr. Diex wotihi he more acceptable if they were supported 
by a Sounder knowledge of history* He vrew^a Indian art wdth intense 
admiration anti love, which is a valuBble oraet for the WTiter of a 
Kutist^jfs^hichie. But w'heu he passes from art-criticism to theorise 
upon the ongiue and primitive ajinbolism of Indian art, he falb into 
fi&tent errors and glaring abaunlit-ies. Setluced by the fant^istic 
imaginations of Mr. HaveJk he sets up an airy theory of clithonic- 
telluric origin^* acconUng to which Vie^u and biva are both niytho^ 
logical derivatea of that primitive dualism in wiiich the religions of 
youthful cultures are rooted ; the ^lA'Aflfrt-temple, coi*resjx>iuUng 
to the p^Tamid, represents Vi^nu-Apollo and solar fatherhood ^ g. 
while the emFOrto-^temple, eortesponding to the omphulnit^ wymlwlisea 
Siva-Dionysus and lunar motherhood ^ ; and these two style- 
complexes arose by |Kiltiriaation out of a " Vedbehe Klassik , 
represented bv the siup^t^, the abode of the One bisexual Bmhnia 
(p. im fT.). Now with all respect to the learned author wo beg leave 
to say that uU this la sheet myth—in German phrase, aus efen Fingem 
gfAOffen. The One Brahma (neuter) was never the object of an 
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external eult lodges! in a rnatecml dwelling i the lirahml who was 
wortshipped in early epic times was purely maKciiUnep and tliere b no 
evhlence that hb cult, or tlie cult of any other great god, was practised 
in mpas in pre-BuddJibt days. Siva arnl Viaoa are gods of totally 
iJiflerent origins ; tiortna! Hindubnv did not ** pobrize " theTO^ but 
regardeti either one or the other as the Supietiie ; and it is sheer 
l^en'ersity to jsee in ttie phallic Siva an emlicHliinent of dm Em*j 
W^ihlkhe. 

The idea that the -temple was originally evolverl as a Hyraljol 

of \ istin^Kfai^a and the manHndemple correspondingly reprej 4 ented 
Siva has wally fto le^ to atiiiwl ujioh. Dr Dius admits tliat the 
fonner tyije wnn used by botli elmrchcA even in the (jujitn period 
(p. 50); und in leganl to tlic vrnidjia wc luiiy point out tlutt e.g. in 
the oneient l’'aUuva tenipics of ('oujevoruni there ia no essentlid 
dilferenee of oiitwnrd Klmctiire between the Knil^nutho. which 
helongrt to :<iva, end the Vniknothtr-ircruTnol, wliich belongs to Vi^uu- 
to bier tcmplea, no ilistinetion exUts. The simple fiichi are 
these* The North evolveil the classicnl tii’pe of siit/iom-tcnipliL!, 
the Kontli the classical t^inMna-temple* In the North the cult of 
VisDU found more wealthy imtronage, m the Soulh the cnlt of S^iva 
won more favour from the great in classical tuues; hence Vi^^u was 
tiioru often lodge^l in the vifrAara, f^iva in the oiwiao. But there is 
no or]|*anic relation hetweeii the god and the outer funii of his tenijile, 
as may be proved hy dozens of examples. Tlib unlucky theory 
tends to make the chapter on Hindu temples someivhat conficsetl 
and cutifusing. 

There are fl few’ other deticieiides. Dr, Dicz umita to lay due 
stresss oil that cliaracteiistic feature of fk>iitliern architecture, the 
growth of the urtimram from the modest pro^iortinins of the early 
rsdlu’v’a flcliool to the colossal bulk of later times. Me hazanb the 
proposition that columns were not introduced into Itidinn architecture 
until A^ka's age {p. 9o), which is ahnost certainly a miatake. He 
lias hanlly anything to say about the cave'paintings of Ilagh, which 
are equal, if not Huperior, to those of Ajante. And lastly there are 
many irregularities and mfepiints in rendering Indian words, and he 
.speaks of the Pai,i<lavas’ ** Schw^ester Dtatijiadi ” (p. 58). Yet in spite 
of all this he has given m a really valuable hook, which no stuilent 
of art can afford to o^-erlook. 
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Town Plassino is Ancient India, By Bisode Behari Dlitt, 
M.A„ li.L. pp. NSJtii, 379, 1 pbt«. Calcutta flnd Slmb: 

Tliacker, Spink k Ca., 1^25. 8vo+ 

The leading idea of Mr. Dutt's book, aa he tclla us. has been to 
deal with Indian principles of town-plennlng from the standpoint 
of the Hindu concept ion of the aubject; and in this design he has 
achieved considerable success. His I'liapters diaeuss suceesaively 
the oiigin and growth of Indian cities, the auivey of the city, its 
houiularies aud approaches, streets and their planning. Bite-planning 
and distribution of population, iinprovcnieiit and expansion of towns, 
the villngc and its types, buiUUngs and b^'c-laws thereon, centre* 
and enclosed places, the individuality of towns, ami the city as an 
exprcagioii of ci^dc life, with introriuction and appendices, hor 
the study of these niatteis he has read widely and generally well, 
cfljietiaUy in the available Sanskrit literature, the chief data of 
which he ]jreseiit8 with cleamesa and accuracy, so far as the 
sources permit. 

Mr. Butt’s introduction shows some confused thinking on the 
hitttciry of the art; and he has an occaeioual tendency to mix th^' 
with fact. UndoHhtedly the ancient Hindus often had sound views 
of town-planning, and often reaUiwd them more or less aucec-sstuUy 
in pmctice. But they did not always act up to theory, being human 
and of many sorts. And it is critically unsound to write, as Mr. Butt 
does on p- ^97 f., of cities m mythical times such as AyOdhya, 
Dvaraku. or Indrapmatha as being bid out in the moat approywl 
ftwhioii liecause the Epics or Pur .'mas say so. Equally uncritical 
is the remark that a certain improvement is due to tiukrficarya (p. 555) 
because it is not mentioned in sources a-'^uimsl to bo earlier : we know 
veiw- little cither about the dates of the works in question or about 
the' sources of S5ukriiearya. FiuaUy, it may he ^inted out that 
Mr. Butt has omittotl to utiliue the inscriptioiia, which throw a goal 
deal of light on dvic polity. However, these arc minor matters m 
tt book which aims primarily ot setting forth what the Hindus con¬ 
ceived as the ideals of the art rather tlian what they actually achieved; 
and Mr. Butt’s work deserves recognition as a useful and intelligent 

^ L. B. Barnett. 
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Travel and Travellers in the Mihple Aoeh. Kdited by A, P. 

Neivton, pp. X + 223. Kcjpin PhuI, 1926. 12jf. (W. 

ThLs volanie comprise a scries of studies by diflcrvnt nuthoritiw 
ranging from Professor Uis+ncT’s tiapcr on the clecav of geographical 
kdowledgc in tl.e fourth and fifth centuries to Professor Prestjige'.K 
descriptions of the activHtiefi of Prince Henry and the early atteiiipis 
of the Portuguese to discover a sca-Toiite to'tlie East. Mmt of these 
lepers are of very real interest to the student of liaaterji history 
since they lU.istrate viitli a wealth of learning tlie luaoiier in wlueli 
tile modern Etiro|»ean knowlcrige ol the K^t came gradually into 
«ing. Pot instance, Miss Power's c-bapter on tlie land routes to 
iiithay provides a brilliant rfeumt of the work ol Yule and Coitlicr 
and the beginner could not d«iro a better introduction to that most 
mtcrcHting subject. Sir Thomas Arnold's paper on the Arab fravellen, 
supplies an admirable account of ]bn Bntuta and his fellows who 
on all accounts deserve to much better known to Euglisli readers 
than they are. Baron HeyendorfT diflenssea the problenm of tlie 
rmle-mntes of Eastern Europe. Two pa[a.m present points of 
decidedly novel interest. One of these is Sir [JeuWn Ross's pam-r 
on Prester John. ThL. shows clearly how mediaeval ideas reganling 
that strange iwteutate wanflerd<l in search of him between Central 
.\sia aud Ethiopia. Jt is suggested that tlie origin of the legend 
and of the name may be traced to the latter source, A careful 
eMirunatton of Portuguese historians, esf^iallv Almeida and Pars 
sn^ts that Itaimn merchants learnt that the King of Ethiopi was 
™l ed Aav. which they transUterated and then (7iL.ne- 

^ obn. This notable siiggcHtion will, we think, be found to contain 
he final solution of a problem that has long bani«] scholar, 

tom he time of Kirclier. Alosheim, anti d‘Avcr,ac. Once stated 
the solution seems irmsistible. The particular point which Professor 
Prestage makes, in his study of the Portuguese search for the sea- 
ron^ to India, supports Dr. Dortesao's suggestion that about the middle 
0 the fifteenth century the Portuguese dehl^rstelv adopted a inilicy 
of suppressing mfonzmtion about their discoveries, in order to remier 
oreign rivalry more difficult. This would explain why Barros could 
nd no complete ^py of /uram's CAmme* o/ surviving 

NiRniis^pts of wbch have clearly been tam,iereil with, while the 
work of Cerveira disappeared altogether. 

II. D. 
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CUEOSICLES OF THE tv4.<fT ISWA COHPANT TRADlMl TO CHINA, lliSG- 

IHJIC By H. B* Morse. 4 Vols. pp. sxii + SIS, vili + 

vili -p 3«7, asil viii + 4*27. O-ifoKl; ClnropJon Pfesa- 
These ailniiralily piwlumi volumeii fono R krge ..dditioDal 
iiiitiiunietit to the knowledge auJ iotlustrj* of Dr. Morse, who has 
already done so miieh to LlUiinmatc tlie modem history of China. 
But in these he has contciitetl himself with analysing the records 
ol the Ka^ India ('omi>any. and has added little by way of coionient. 
The details of the trade art given usually in tabular form; and are 
followed year by year witli biief narratives of the outstanding eveata 
interspersed with (juotatioiw from the diaries ami deajuitehes o 

the {V>m|ifiLnv‘iJ aerytuitB in Chinn, 

These sciwants long maintained the character and organization 
that had marked the w hole limly of tlif™ at the outset of the Company s 
eareer. Tiiey were su|)eTciirgoes. They aceompaniwl the vessels 
on the outward and the homewawl voyage, long after their fellows 
had settled down to a ijermanent factory life in every other part of 
the Cbmpany s limits. At Amoy and then at Canton they obtaimd 

privilege of trade. but no privdege of residence. It was only gradiMllv, 

first by the establisliment of a general council to manage the affairs 
of all the ComiMiny s vessels, instead of separate seta to each ; then 
hv apmiutiiig the chief to R^niaiii, and .so carry o%er the experience 
of one vear direct into the next; and finally by the establislunent 
of a iie'rmanent Council or'select committee, that conditions were 
attairie-1 at all reaembling those which the Comi>any secured so early 
and with such comi>arative ease at the ports of the 3Ioghnl Lmpire. 
In this respect the Ciiinn supercargo-.-s differed much from their 
fellow-servanta in India. This difference was very sigmhcant. They 
were trading in a larger, a wealthier, a more stable, and a much more 
incoinprehensiblo eiaiiire than that of the Moghuls. Ami t icj were 
tWre on sufferance, because their trade profited! the mumlarins o 
Canton. Tlie tlieorv* at the capital was that they, and the other 
European tradem. were alloweil to buy Chinese produce out of ram- 
passion for the iniiabitaiita of less favoured regions. Acconlingly 
they never attained at Canton that position of resiiect which they 
attaimd at Surat. Tl.ev were never allowed to buy the factory m 
which thev lived ; the blfieials did everything in their power to make 
tlie merchants who were allowed to trade with the foreigners the 
sole channel of communication with them; they forbade anyone to 
teach them Chinese; and they regarded with singular fluaptctuii. 
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such of tlieni—and they were excctsdingly feiv—wlio managed to 
evade the obstacles in the path of learning the kngimgc. Dr. Jlorso 
points out vetj' justly at what a diaadvontage the Kiiglwh stooil 
in this respect as conipareil with other notions. The Portuguese 
and the French generaUy fount! some lioman Catholic mi-ssionary 
who could assist them ; anti the Dutch could draw on the large Chinese 
colony resident at Btitevia: while the Knglish, till hite in the day, 
had no means of intereourse sa ve a chance missionarv or the picturcMiue 
hut loose patois of Pidgin English. 

The origins of Anglo^'hiuose trade may be traced buck to the 
time when the Mnnehus were just completing their com|uest of Southern 
ma. The early officials w'itb whom the supercargoes came into 
contact seem to have lieen Manchiis, and, as Dr. Morse points out, 
were ijuito inesport in sheering the trader’s f|«.^c. lint these early 
oliiciaLi were Bucceeded by othens. whose methods were loss violent 
III oiiemtion if equally lutcrestefl in tnirpo.se The Chinese merehants, 
not the foreign tnuleia, became the objects of taxation ; and grew 
into a corporation that moiiojKiliised the Eurepunn trade. With them 
^as one w'ould esjject the relations of the supicrcargoes were gencrelly 
friciully and became friendlier. It is, however, remarkoble to lind 
the «uj>ercargioes intervening on several occasions to save Ifong 
merchants from bankruptey. 


One or two asjjects of the ConiiMiny's trade deserve sf^cial mention. 
One of these is the bullion tmde. M'hen we first began to trade 
to China the prevalent ratio of gold to stiver was much higher than 
It was m the West; and it was very profitable to iniixirt silver and 
export gold, winch wm Uiiuftl Iy ciimetl to JIufIras, Gnul ually, however, 
under the constant influence of continuous trade the balance seems 
to have turned the other way, and we even find exports of silver from 
China, sometimes to Europe, sometimes to India. When these took 
the form of sycee, the traffic became illegol and subject to the special 
thut ^uch tmHic uiiiuiilly involves 
This feature was a marked characteristic of the opium trade, 
m which however, the Company rarely took part, though indirectlv 
mtcroated tlirougli ita opiimi sales at Calcutta. Profitable as it was 
It would have im-olved too heavy exactions on the Comfiany', legal 
trade m tea and silk to Inivc been really advantageous, while the 
supercargoes would have no longer been able to maintain their attitude 
of impeccable correctness. On the early history of this subject 
i»T. Morse B researches have thrown much new light. 
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Till? €aiH? is th« witli the finance of the trade. f)r. ^lotisie s 
figures show in a must interesjting way that in the course of titne 
the CompaJiy was able raateriidly to reduce ita shipments of bullion 
to CTiiiia, and aometmies to do iflithout them altogether. This was 
brt>ught n!K>iit in part by the existence of an active private trade froni 
India to Manilla and Chiiwi, in l>aTt by tlie strong demand for private 
rezuittaneea to Knghitid from India. The first placed laT;ge sums 
of silver at the dispijsal of private merchants at ( anton ^ and the 
second impelle<1 them to pay these mn\» into the rom|hiiny h cash at 
(^"antou in return for hLUs on ijontlon. drawn usually at dffcj days 
sight, \^'hpn /American merchant*, too, hecame active in the China 
trade, imi>orting Knglish cloth and es^Kirting tea, they lound it 
convenient to take payment for the balance of their imporia in Company 
hills nn I^ondon. 

On variuiis apeclal incidents Dr. Morsels doctinient* contain 
much that b new. For iik^anccH find fievertd new doenmenta 
on the eiiil>saHiea to China, from that of Lien t.-Colonel Cat heart i 
who died before rt'nchihg China, down to that of Ixjrd Amherst which 
Waft so complete a failure. These Dr. Morse regard*, and rightly ^ 
as stejja in, a struggle betu'een the Company and the local cilficiak at 
Canton—a struck in which the mamlaritis won. He illustrates ako 
with great fulness a number of incidenta in which the question of 
the liability of Europeans to the Chinese Courts was involve<l. His 
extracts show how deeply the supetcargoes mistrusted the Chiueso 
system of a<Imini 5 ttering justice^ and how great reason they had for 
their mistrust. IiuU^ on both sides, economic and political, 
these volumes are fnU of precious malerial whicli lay buried in the 
records of the Canton factoryn till Dr. Jlorse^s skilC knowlcflgCt nnd 
perseverance at last made them avnilable. They will prove 
indispensable to every stutknt of Anglo-Chinese relations and of the 
history of the Etist lialia Company. 


The Me3ioirs of William Hickey, Vol. IV (171)0^1809). pp. xii + 
012. Hurst & BLickett. I92tk 21^. 

With this volume the ineraoirs of the entertaining Hickey come to 
an end in the quiet seclusion of little Hall Bam, at Rcacdnsfiey, 
whither the author retired on his final return from Bengal, and where 
he actually composed thene memoirSr Even in thb the fourth volume 
hift li%'elv funrl of reminiftcences runs with the same bubbling icst 

■r* 
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as in Hie earlier voliimea. J'lnulU liaa given place to the plump 
*■ .reniiJaiiKs 'V and ** Jemdanee ” herself dies and k iiiicoceded by no 
one; and a driiiking-jiurty now leavca Hickey with n iieutbirlie for 
forty-eight liourH afterwards. So he gives up the vices of 3 'outh 
and betakes hiinself--so far a» such a volatile ereatiipc can do—to 
ecoiioinj' and virtue. But it was no sour virtue or inLserlv econoniv 
ihat repLiccd the froluH of earlier ilays, imt rather the mellow iimdem- 
tioti of one who has seen a great dual of life anrl has found it vastly 
entertaining. No one so well testifies to the tnitli of HmoUett’s novels 
aa this iVjiglodndian hero. HLs tiarh* wildnesw, his lovc-affairN. 
his casual adventures by land and sea. and Ilia outlook on life after 
it all. arc strongly reminiiwejit of .Mr. Peregrine Pickle, who must 
have InicH copied from |uat siieii a oiic as Willinni Hickey in his youth. 

Great men figure in this last volume, hut mainly in walking parts. 
Arthur Wellesley inovcH on aiid oft the stage ; his’brother, the great 
inawiiiia, having handcl over the cares of office to his anecessor, goes 
dashing by in his coach and six, with outriders and bodyguarrl, while 
Cornwallis, the new govcmor-general. tlrives his own phaeton, with 
his Bceretary sitting beside him. But we get some very illuminating 
pictures of iKsser men. There U, for instance, Hugh BovtFs 
in Fort St. George, with the woiat wines, food, and service in the 
worUi. of all which the owner was most placidly and characteriaticallv 
unaware; or Sir John Royds. judge of the Siii>reme Court, saved frotii 
death by three or four bottles of claret a day. The number of suicid&s 
that occurred at Calcutta during these years will certainly strike 
the reader with surprise, until be recollects the habits of the age 
and the desperate uncertainty of commerce. We find an acid descrip^ 
tbn of Sir George Barlow, the narrow mid unstatesmoidike stop-gap 
who filled the Governor-Geneml*s choir between ComwallLs and 
Minto. and a full account of the gossip which the Vellore Mutiny 
produce! at Cycutta, But it is as a socbl historian that Hirkev 
cxcol-i. We like to sit at Sir .Alureri Clarke's tabio and note the 
sarcasm with which he discourages his guests from helping themselves 
to salt with their knivea ; and to share with Generai St. Leger Ilia 
plensiire in finding Lieutenant Forrest with a really good “ sagar" 
from Madnifl. Altogether the editor and the publisher of this work 
have done good service in making acceasilJe so curious and exact 
a picture of the morals and manners of the second half of the eighteenth 
century. As rentiers of the earlier volumes iiiny have siiapeotcd 
the MS. has not bt-en printed m exitnm. At the end of the present 
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volume Ia a coUecticm q[ emwfu aiici iiQt4'Ji+ in which b to be foTiiuI 
ii Imt of the priticiinil jmsiyigea which liave cT^eketl with a brief 
1 1 ascription of the miture of tlieir contents. It does not appear that 
much uf hiteresfr has been omitted; and in eancluding we should 
ootjgratulate the e^litor on the (x>inp1etion of a task so very well worth 
doing, 

H. D, 


ItRCORltS OF Vlas (*AMeaKLL IK Till? JIJLITARV SRftViCE OF TIIK 

HoNounABLE Hast I not a Cosipaxti , IbOQ^ 1858. By Sir Dcncak 
Ikrt, pp. IXKXV + 311. Ix>ngnians, 123, 

The^ie ruconls have been coinpileil very carefully and accumtely. 
Sir HicluiDd Temple contrihutew a pleasant intruluction, although 
he trips hem and there in his facts. He seems, tliough he eiiunot 
really intend, to make Clive present at Elaksair and to confuse the 
revolution of 1760 with the succession to the tiawahalup oF Bengal 
in 1765: he niittcalla the commanding officer at the siege of Pondicherry 
m 1703 ; and he reijcats the hoary error that the French were tlie first- 
to train their tjepoys in the European tininner. But the records 
thenuselveH (ho far as the present writer has been able to check themj 
seem admirably e;!CBct+ It limi sometimeH l}eei!i thought that the 
in%^aaioii of india by the fkotch liegan in the time of Dsm<iaH. But, 
as the preHcnt volume demonstiateSt the movement really begiin 
a genemtion earlier. It may most natutally l>e dated from Boscawen'a 
cxi>edit;on which sailed in 1717, because of \ib indc|)entlent compnie^, 
half were raised by Scots in Scotia fid, and the gaps io their strength 
were in pit tnade good by condeinnetl rebels. Of the oliii!ers seSTml 
joined the Compny's service^ and flrst iutrocluced into it that strong 
Scotch tone which later was so firmly established. Some of Sir Dunciin 
Cam phclfs clansmen were curious rascals iines^ the major V\ ho 
asseinbled a committee of officers under his command to inejuire 
into his own gambling tranjiactious. .Another carious cpisodci of a 
very liiilefeht nature^ is the aeconnt oF a lady who. though she did 
not feel any attach men t for a retired Coloneb was so melteil by the 
appront misery caused by her refusal! that she changed her iiiitiil 
ami axccepted him. The third urimbte which striiek the pfeseiit writer 
prtk-ulairly relates to the death of Lieutenant Alexamler Campbelh 
who was shot <\ovm in a defile. A sepoy rifleman took post over his 
Ixxly, and kept the enemy at a distance until the lieutcnant^s own men 
rallietl and returned. 
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In concluHioD n few coircctions ntid additioDS may be suggested, 
Tlifl first Company’s CoaimUaiun receivetl by Charles Campbell of 
Ibirbreck was that of Lieutenant of r^illerj*, dated 2 ytli September, 
1749, which lends colour to the statement (whicb Sir Duncan appears 
to doubt) that be had acrvciJ in tbc Royal Artillery. The account of 
the two .lames Campbells (Xos, 11,5 and 119) seems doubtful. At alt 
eventa iieiiteiiunt-Fireivorker .Tames Campbell claimeil adiuinistration 
of the estate of Xdl Campbeli, his father, before the Mailras 5 Idyo^r’a 
Court on 1 st Xoi-ember, 1791 j the Madras Burial Lists show a McScil 
Campbell to have been buried on 12 th ,Tidy, IT»L Lieutenant* 
Fireworker .John Campbell {Xo. 150), whom Sir Duncan cotdd tnico 
no further, was appointeii to the King's service on 30tb Slarch, 1789 . 
Kenneth Campbell, appointed u cadet for Bengal and not further 
trace*I, seems to liave stoppetl at Madras, there receiving a commission 
os Husign dauxl lOth November, 1782, and being Liter transferred 
to the Cavalry ; and the two RoWrts (Nos, 306 and 307) were probably 
the same person, for the first, acconling to Colonel Wilson, acoompanied 
pve to Bengal and joined the Bengal .Vniiy, These suggestions, 
it should be added, are oSered not io criticism of Sir Duncan’s laborious 
researches, but in supplement of them at the one or two points where 
the present writer bnp[>eas to have additional infomtation. 

H. D. 


FutTB CEXTuniBa up Mupern Iiiaq. By 8 . H, Loxoujoo. pp. xii * 
378. 0,'tfopd: 1925. 2U. 

It b selrlom that an Englisli author has the ehance of writing 
a book on a subject almost totally unknown to English readers. 
But this has liven Mr, Ismgrigg’a fortune in bis Four Cetdurigs of 
^fwlem try. Plenty w known about Baghilad the capital of the 
^4bba8i*l Khalifs; an<l plenty is known about. Baghdad, the capitid 
of the now Arab mbnarchy; but very Uttle about that bng stretch 
of time during wliich it was the capital of a Turkish province, Tlie 
iiniuirer hsd to resort to the uncertain pages of those travellers who 
followed at intervals the ancient overlan*! route to India, or painfiiBv 
to pick out the story from the numberless pages of von Hammer. 
Mr. Ltmgrigg lias used these sources; but he has uacd ns well the 
Turkish chronicles, such as the Ctulshan*i Kbulafii and the DShat-uI- 
wazani; and be has enjoyed tJie advantage not only of knowing 
tbe country of which he writeiH-be is AdmiuLstmtion Inspector to the 
Iraqi government^but also of obtaining on the spot infonnation 
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tlenved from tribnl oc family tyadition. IruJeed, in this raaperf the 
Iwok reminds one of fttmoiis Anglo-lnduin works—Tod a Rnjfuttan 
or Wilks’ Sotdben, Mia-iti which the fluthon depend not only on 
literarr sources but also on traditions and beliefs gathered from 
the lijs*ol the people themselves. In that way the p^nt work 
is related to those noble memorials of British activities in the East, 
:Mr, Ungriggh style is at times neither easy nor accurate; be speaks 
of a hcffttf bfffi kissing hands at Constantinople > when prcsuniabU 
he means kissing the dust of the threshold; he talks of a “ dome 
that became a pilgrimage ” i and he can write such a sentenw as, 
“a few bare facts remain to recordBut the rvader should not 
allow' these regrettable lapses to juejudice him against a we 
documented presentation of a aingularly interesting story, ^ r - i 
Its interest is partly pobticai, partly iwlmiiiiatmtive. In its jiolitiMl 
as[* 4 >et, we have the long duel between the Turk and the Persian of 
the po*«csaion of Baghdad-its capture by Shah ’Ahhas in 16-23, when 
its women were sold into slavery, the Simnis persecuted and many 
put to death, and the mosque of Abn Hanifa partly dcstroyet , its 
recoverj', after aeveial failures, by Murad ; and the almost success u 
siege by Xadir Shah, Tliesc events yield striking episodes ^ but more 
deeply interesting is the administrative aide of the story, hav^ 
for example, the relations with the Arab tribesmen—sometimw left 
under the control of their tribal chiefs, as when the Abu Rifihah was 
recogniiied and made Sanjak Begi w'ithin his own 
the nineteenth century was done with the rulers of N'ajd or ^ uwait, 
and sometimes encouraged by the digging of canals to sett e own 
into peaceful subjects ^ but nlw-ays ready to take advantage of 
or domestic troubles to throw' oil their dependence and withhold 
the revenue. Then, too, we have the spectacle, so famihaT to the 
student of decadent states in India, of new p^lms ma nng it ^ 
first cate to divide out the territor)- into convenient f-^, and selling 
the revenues by auction to farmers who become indistinguishable 
from governors. Above aU, we have the curious relations between 
the pashas and their ostenrible master, the sultan, who sends them 
theii annual farman and khil'atof confirmation, but who often rcceivea 
neither tribute nor obedience. Gradually we find the practical 
independence of the pashalik become more and more evident. One 
of them is said to have nssnmed the title of Padishah, Others bequest 
their rule to their slaves and Bons-in-kw. A dynasty of manielukes 

almost establishes itself. The last of these in 1830 murders the envoy 
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cIiArgn! with orden for hu dismUsiil and rpjBits that he has diod of 
rholara t hut by then the sultatiat was recovertHg from its rlcclfm? 
in the eighteenth ecntuiy. and I>a*u<J Paslia wan at length taken and 
sent a prisoner to Conutantinople, dying twenty years later in the 
wlonr of sanctity as custodian of the Holy Shrine of Mmiina. It b 
perhaps as a study of Oriental administration in decay that this volume 
13 mdst interesting. 

Finally one finds from time to time mention of the East India 
Company and ita agent at Baghdad. But under this head Mr. Longrigg 
adds little that is new. He depends on a summary of the documents 
ni 8 <ie in the Indian Foreign Department. . But indeed the part played 
by the English in the main development was smaU, and to be profitably 
studied must be approached from a much broader aspect than is 
afforded by the history of the province of Iraq, which is Mr. Longrigg's 
special concern, tt 


OcTLDfEa OF IxniAN CONSTITUTIOSAI, HiSTOBY (BRITISH PeEJOU). 

By W. A. J. Archbold, pp. :Je7. King & Son, 192fi, 

This very useful volume surs-eys the growth of the administrative 
machinery in India from the establishment of the F.ast India Company 
down to the scheme produced m 1918 for the gradual transfer of 
control from English into Indian hands. However, it docs not aim 
at covering the whole of this extensive field. Mr. Arch bold puta 
altogether on one side ( 1 ) the relations between the Home and the 
[ndian Govemmeiite, and of the Indian Governments among them* 
* v«, (3)the attempts to develop local self-governing matitutions ; and 
(3) the status and petition of the native states. The exclusion of the 
thmi IS more justifiable than that of the other two. By omitting the 
firat, -Mr. Archbold has ddiberately restrictcil himself from dbcu-ssing 
the wnstitutional usages wWch are reaUy essential to a comprehension 
of the machinery which he describes; by omitting the second he 
excludes from view the attempts at development which fill the period 
running from the Councils Act of 1861 to that of 1892. The volume 
wodd have been more n-sclul if its author Iiad not cut out wlmt are 
real y essential portions of his subject. \\'ith that c.xception ti.e 
h>is been well and carefully done, and. especially for the ktest 
scheijic of constituttonal development, is well documented bv the 
mclnsmn o considerable extraete from the Montagu-CheJsford 
Report, by the text of the Act iteelf. and by excerpts from ^-arious 
papers connected wuth its evolution. These make it a verv convenient 
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volume for those desiiring an LntroductiDti to the tstndy of the 

constitution of India. A few points of detail need eortection. The 

Kast India Com[Jany was never a fegubted company ; in spite of ite ; 

early terminable stocks, the management of the Company a business I 

was always limited to the Company^^a oflioers. Then, too^ Mr, Arch bold w 

s^eems mistaken in di^caimiiiatiiig (p. 20) between the New or Lnghsh || 

Conipanv and the General Society. His account of the trial of pirateas i 

under the Act 11 and 12 Will. Ill, c. 7 b based on an ont^l-date and 

inaccurate authority. It is stating the reverse of fact to assert that the 

allowance assigned in 1765 to the Nawab of Bengal was intended in 

any wav for the maintenance of troops ; or that the Secret Committee 

of tho Diiectois+ presented by Pitt s India Act, was a mere device 

for saving the Conijiany'^s face when ox'^er-ridden by the Board of 

Control. There arc some imapmts—e.g. on p, 23 Adijar for AUgar ; i 

and on p, 11 the battle of Pla^sey seems confuseii with the Ijattle of 


ThK STATK-PAranS OP TttB GoVKRJJOIlS-GEJfERAt. OF ISOIA 

Cornwallis. By 8b Gei>rge Forrest, 2 \-oIa, BlackweU, j 

192G. Mb, Bet, , - , ^ 

This cotibbts ol one volume contabiiiig a study of Cornwallis's ) 

career in India and another containing a selection of hi» letters and | 

ininutefi taken from the edition of Ross. The iiitiofluctioii is devoted i 

princi|)a11y to the war with Tipu concluded by the Treaty of Seringa- 
patam in 1792. Bit George Forrest was eugagctl nn thi* down to the 
last ; and had he lived would doubtless have dealt much more fdly j 

with the administrative side of his subject. As was the case with j 

Hastings, Sir George warmly defemls his hero’s policy from the attack > 

of Mill, and shows that the latter in citing M’ilks and Malcobu omitted ' j 

[lasHages unfavourable to the view which he was udvocatiog. | 

H. D. I 

A History of ntE Deccan» By .1- H- Griiujj.e. \o 1. IL E^litcd , 

and Bnished by Mrs. pENDLEBt'RV. pp. 269 and appendix. 1 

Luzne, 1924. [ 

Tlie first volume of this work appeared in 189(5 ; and political 
dreiimstancea may l>e suspected of having had something to do , 

with the present apjiearauce of the author a notes worked up by 
his daughter into their present form. It forms not so much a history 
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of the D(^ccall from the dcnth of A^f Jiih Nizam-nl-in iillf , as a db- 
fjobition oa the riglits and wrongs of the Jierar catio. The account 
of the second Jialf of the eighteenth century a^ipears to be drawn 
}>riticipatly from the famiJiar pages of Orme, Wilks, and Dull. The 
chapters relating to the nineteenth isentury are similarly indebted 
to Hastings Fnwer’s Our Faitkful AUtj and Brigg'a volume under 
a similar title. It wiJl therefore <lisappoint those ivho look to it for 
anything new regarding the history and administration of the Nizam’s 
duminion». 

The Euitcatiox of India. By AarnrR .’ll avhew, C.I.K. pp. xli + 306 . 

Faber A Gwycr, 19*26. l(te. 6rf. net. 

This is the best book we ha\'e seen on the history of cdueatioiial 
policy in India. It iswell'nTitten, and. u’hat is of much more impoitancet 
it is written with understaniliiig. It otiens wdth an acute analysis 
of the ideas and aims of those who set up English edncatioti in India. 
Mr, May hew rightly points out that the prominent position usuaUv 
assigned to Jlaeauhiy in this connexion exaggerates the importance 
of the part that he actually playeil, for the change would certainly 
have taken place even had lie never set foot in Indiii. To the weakness 
of that generation 31r. Mayhew is keenly alive. It certainly sought 
to make the best of both worlds; in its eyes "material itrosperity, 
though <]istiiigujshAbIc from S|iirittiul salvation, was not only consistent 
with it but also in itaeU a sign of grace ”, Its policy led not to 
union but rather to an impact of two civilizations; hut although 
that has produced nnr^t, it has also “sustained and stimulated 
life , In a like spirit of justice Mr. Afaybew' discerns alike the qualities 
which made Lord Curzon so unattractive to Indians and tile vigour 
and zeal which he dispbyed in dhicational reform. But nothmg 
could make up for the blighting influence wldch State control exerted 
over higher education; an<l university autonomy is one of the essential 
conditions of Indian cultural development. The publication of this 

well-balanced volume is a public service both to England and to 
India. 

H. DWELL. 

The PitONETics of Arabic, By W, H. T. (SAiaimER, Oxfortl 
University Press. 1925, pp. 107. 

('anon Gaitdner s book is a remarkably clear and accurate analysis 
of the phonetic stmeture of classical as weU as colloquial F^vptbn 
jVrabic. ^ 
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It is. in mauv rcflpectfl, a of what such a work should be* 

and is set out Uirgely in acoordancc with the piaetLce followed by 
phoneticians, .^bic script La not employed, save in the early pag®. 
where the phonetic values of the Arabic letters are given. .\J1 examples 
an!i texta are printctl in thick phonetic type, the alpltf bet iiaed being 
that of the International Phonetic Association. Examples are given 
of both colloquial and classical vcisions of the name passages. 

The Bounds of the language, vowel and coaMOsnt, are dealt with 
in detail, and much help can be gathered by foreign students of Arabic 
in overcoming the technical difficulties— and they are many—o 

the spoken language. i u 

The infiueaco of consonants on vowels U dealt with at some icn^h. 

There is here an obsers-atioii that' is not borne out by inv^igation 
into the pronunciation of the Egyptian members of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, Canon Gairdner cUsscs r- and ^ (x and g) 
among the imndifying consonants, vfhich when followed by th 
phoneme give it tbe value of None of our Egy^pty^u niombe:^ 
agrees with the pronunciations given by Canon Gairdner on p. 47, 
vi£. * 

Xu:! [he feami). Mf (fear), 

(ho ’vv'aft absent)+ gnmin (he grieved). 

The proimncbitioTis we have observed are 

ifict gltrb and ga>iiini, 

A very valnable chapter is that which contains examples of words 
differing only in respect of fcatims frequently overlooketl by foreipi 
students, such as the doubling of consonants, the lengthening of vowels, 
ami the velarization of consonants. They constitute an exceedingly 
useful series of oar-training exercises, aa we have found from praclaca 
,xperi.»™ in tnnehine Ambio phonttic. S.„.e nilgk 

be elided on tbe dielinetion betmen ’ nnd tvloch we beve found 
in practice to be a siource of great difficulty to learners., e.g. 

^ajal (dfl'lay) and ^ajal (bflsta), 
naw^ (rain) naw^ (species)* 

On the other hand, in cases such na Tab=^ (rising) and rab« (abode) 
there is no appreciable iliffcrence unlefls rob^ is pronounced with a 
helping vowel riib“^p 

The rules governing the incidence of word stress are not very 
clearlv stated, and there appear to be certain discrepancies betWMn 
Cation Gaiixlners allocation of sentence stress, and that of the Egyptian 
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speakers hew. In the main they stand the test dl eiperiment. Th« 
whole question of stress, however, is so important (and so neglected in 
general) that we think it worth while to discuss a few points in detaiL 
(1) The first rule on p. (>0 is not well draftcii; “ in a non-final closed 
syllable '* should be substituted for " before a non-final closed svUabIc " 
and “ an unvowelled consonant for a closed consonant ’ (2) The 
accenting [i.c. pronouncing with a falling intonation) of the intrusive 
vowel in ^nlti In (I said to him) and katabti_hhu (1 wrote with it) 
does not appear to be universal; some of onr Egyptian students 
pronounced them ao only when special emphasis was bid on the 
pronoun. The difficulty is by no means cleared up by the rules for 
mtonntion given on p. 71, as tliew seems to be no dilTerciiee between 
the conditions for accentuation of the penultimate and those for 
accentuation of the ante penultimate, (3) That the high pitch cannot 
fall on a final short vowel followed by a single consooant is nadoubtedlv 
true m general (though in some dmlects, e.g, TimiBiai., it is the rul'e 
in wrtam elassea of nouns and verbs). One very important eimeplion 
to illurtrated 111 the passage on p. 95 , where the phrase fi: nahfloiti 
^/r c represented in the - go-as-you-please styb" by fi: naham 
y Jo 0 . . The transcription is perfectly accurate pr&m'ded that the 
Mmy /one owner on the eeemd of . ^t^terwbe it 

wmM singii r. It follows that in this style of speech the distinction 
f ^ feminine nouns of thb class (when 

tK t'’ of intonation, 

that in the sing«br falUng on the first sylbbb ('naha«), that in the 

plural on the shortened termination (iiah'aDt)~an instance of 
si^ificant Stress (or intonation) in .\Tabic. (4) The absoluteness of 

hrLtlf^ ^ ^PPed at the end of 

^th-groups may perhaps be questioned, except in rhyming prose. 

r *1^ ™l> la. fed « „M pUco 

_ „ f appearance of a form wa^aij' (and walk), which 

seems totally indefensible, V.wmcn 

solItL'’ 0 ^ 1 ?'"f ‘'1 susmt incidentally a 

colloquial t’* P«^=tmg problem in .4mbic-“ 'i\'hat is 

colloquial ? ^o answer hitherto has been satisfactory , as no sinub 

CC or group of dialects could be taken ns a standard. It appears 
now from the data suppli«l by Canon Gairdner (though he pTr^ps 

as”dist"^r r'*^ conclusion) that what constitutes colloquial 
tUan ,n the el«ions and contractions due to a rapid and easy 
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(ironunebtion. The spoken Linguagc, mnsciuently, while continuing 
to be ■'coUoquMa" and ns such possessing its special features of 
at^iiluatioTi, is caiwhle of an indefinite degree of assimilation to the 
Htcmn' (Ibilcct. 

The following slips have hfoti leiuarked in the course of working 
through the laiok and are given here in case they may he of use if 
(ns is to be hopeil) a second edition is called for. 

P. 5: Tlif remarks on the neutral sountl a in collo<iuial are in 

coDtrttdiction to tke pTinriplca tm p- 4^- 

P, 47 : hM means ^'driving not >)* 

P* 19 : zuho:Tt for “ flows road “ Bowtrs ^ 

P, GO; For tnwr “ bull ” (the colbquial pronunciation of Bawr) 
read tnwr “ sort 

P. 62: For Bofu® '* ho kept ” read KnfiB, 

P, 63 : For ^nsBaff chapter” read >Dslia:B. 

P. TO : ka'tiba:ha: means not *' writing (f.) it ”, hut “ its two (m,) 
writem 

P. 71 : 'darehatak can atareely be called " classical" for ** she 
struck you ”, the correct form heuig ((Qni'batki, B}, 

P, 95. Iasi line : For jantoma (they forget) read jansawna. 

P. 96, second last line : For lUBa;rotm read Ilija:rotin. 

H. A, R. CmB. 

A. Lloyd Javbs. 

Al-Mashra*. Par le P. Pavl Sbatb. pp. 210, N.D, 

In a brief preface the author explains that this book contaiiw 
a coUection of “nddieases and kcturcs delivered in Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine, with the aim of reconciling Sluslims and Chnstiaus ", If 
the “reconciliation” turns out to be somewhat one-sided, it must 
be conceded tliat the presentation of Christian dogma is extremely 
able. This, one feels, is how the thing ought to l» done if it is to be 
done at all Amcrl irith all that equipment of dialectic and scholaa- 
ticiam which the Koman church has inherited from mediaeval times, 
Pore Shath meets the Muslim on his own ground and with his oi^ 
weapons. It is doubtful whether any Protestant missionary could 
ignore so completely modern European currents of thought, and here, 
of ooume, Ues the weakne® of the book as an appeal to the W estern- 
educated leaders of the Muslim world. A specinl word of praise is 
due to the elegant bterary style of the author, enhanced by spareng 
and most effective touches of gaj\ as well as to the excellent typo¬ 
graphy of the anonj-iuous press. H. A. B. GiB». 
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The DIF.VAR of the Coptic Church. From the manuseript in the 
John Rylanda Library, ^Iftncheatcr. HJited by De Lacv 
0 Leaky, D.D, viii + 120 Lumc, 15 #^ 

It would be as difficult to derive jUj from as 

from eJ^oA(fy,o.^, if we had not the intermediate forma 

and XoXoVtoH to help us; ofita liturgical origin we 
know very l.ttl^tbero was a book of the namein u^e almut the eighth 
century, but tliia la clear«l a later conipibtion, probably nearer the 
thHt«nth or fourteenfb. Mr. 0‘Leaiy'a very brief preface ahonld be 
snpplementcd by a careful reading of pp, 310-15 of ^Ir Cnmi’a 
Utalogue ofJ^e Coptic HISS in the John Rylanda Libtarv 
iMancheater, IBWIJ, where soiucea are carefully investij^ted The chief 
mtereat of the to atndenta Uea in Lta conBexion with the various 

UrnyclT pMly founded on the 

iArabtc) text of the AyMoxnrjun., and it ecema to me that the author used 

a recemuon more like that employed by AVfLsteufeld, and the origioal 

from w^ch the Lthiopic was translated, than the text printed by 

Basset .n the />o/rofnj,m Onen/o/ii. (Crum, loc. clt,, deals with tLecom^ 

^ratively scanty mateml derived from other sources than the 

5^«„nm--the atories of greatm in^^^^ 

—ion from 

Dr. O'Wrv would not. 1 think, claim that this Ls more than a 

Lnetlxt^ T increased by the addition of 

^me texts place.! at tlusdisjmsa! by the late Mr. H. G. Evelyn-\Vhite*- 

Ley come from the tier Abu Makar in the Wadi en-NatrL, and can 
hanlly be later than the fifteenth or sixteenth centur>^-Dr. G Learv’s 
repr^urtion IS one-third only of the whole work, covering only the 

J- on y the same months, bm the whole year is at Rome; and 

MukiiT leaves, and the more valtmble becau^ thev renresent a 

kw«r( > Wifr or lhed.|,,(-htm of tibswcl “/ h, 

hia im to“ A jifiMt. O monk ond ih«n itiaHii .. Witbmo WroJc,confram^ 

k«w *4 K^pt ", *ho " toroftf him in a fi„, ". of his toith to “ tho 
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Nitria. and may be closely related. A complete edition of the iJi/Jior 
19 stiU to come, anil it will possibly have t* take into account the 
Pierpont Morgan MS. (Sa idic of course), which figures as No. s in 
Professor Hyvemat’s check list. 

Dr. O’Leaiy's te.vt. judging from my own copies, is very accurate; 
be could have helped us by some marginal indications of the day of 
the month and the saint commemotalcd. for which we now have to 
read the .\rabic heading or refer to Dr. O'Leary s index. And this 
index is perhaps open to more ctiticisni than any other jiart of the 
hook, for it would have been so much more helpful if Dr. O fjcart- 
had corrected the names, or. at any rate, given them in their correct 
form in brackets, instead of leaving them in the corruption due to a 
transliterntion from Greek or ('optic into Arabic, and back again into 
(’optic; for the sake of those w ho have to work with this book, 1 
give a few correctioTta :— 

14 Thoth liof Agatha hit .Agathon. or Agathou. 

2 .^ „ jMJi Oimanioa but ISunapius. 

29 „ iiot Arebima Rhipsima. 

24 Faopi no! Aplarion but Hilarion. 

25 „ net PcUo 5«< Apollo. 

II Hathor not SarcheUiaa but Archelaus. 

26 „ not Pabrianos 5 m< Valerianus. 

8 C'hoiak >M»f Iroclas ttd Hieroclea. 

.And there is a ^ievons mistake at 3 Choialc, where Dr. 0 Lenry 
writes “ Holy Cross Not at all—Holy has been celebrated at 

IT Thoth : 3 Choiak is the ncomartyr nlCTAf poc mentioned 

above: and here Dr. OLcary might have given us the,^^' which telb 

the story at much greater length than the Coptic hymn, for we leain 
from it that the BylaniU MS. once belonged to the (liiirch in which his 

relics were depOfiited. 

But I do not want to end on a note of criticism. This is a pioneer 
work, like othcre of Dr. O’Leary's publications of Bohairic liturgical 
books : we shall owe him a real debt of gratitude if he will continue, 
a new Raphael Tuki. in making them accessible, for there are many 
more stiU unprinted. 


S. GaafiLKE. 
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Ki,^;mgntarv Kr^iWAiiKu Grammar. By th« Rev. Frs. A, Reichart 
and Dr. Jl. KfsnjBS, O.S.B. 8™, pp. >iii + 360. Heiddbetu : 

Joliufi Grocs, 


A most daiigemiiH book which ought to be kept out of the hanris 
of uuy person desiring to leani Kiswahili correctly. The hook abounds 
in errors, both grammatical and otliem'ise. anil is certaiiilv iiu iiupmve’ 
jiicnt on the hooks which are already in existence. 

Amongst the errors in grain mar are some which are very serious; 
the ftiUovii'ing are chosen at random. 

P. 7. The passive voice. Ximfu’gira, etc., being the passive of the 
present, does not mean “ J am stmefc ”, etc., but, 1 am 
being struck,” “ I am struck ” would he the [lerfect, Xhne 
pigira^ *?te. 


F- 8. A'l/ipiflo, etc., is the past tense and not the imperfect os given 
here, and therefore would mean, " I did atrihe,” not ” 1 
was striking “ I was striking” is Naihiim niktpifft,, etc. 

The .statement, “ The usage of the imperfect i,s pmctically 
restricted to the written Kiawaheli only where it serves to 
distin^sh Ijetween unfinished and finished aetbn. In con- 
vei^tion, however, the Nt^troes do not like to say Mlipiga, 
n&lifaHifdf but nitn^iga (perfect) ” is wrong and very mis- 
leadings In the finit place+ the tense I8 the pastj uritl 
u-sed for a finished action and of co urae is used by the Negroes 
when they w-ish to uso the past tense. The imperfect is used 
in conversation as well as in the written Swahili. 

P. 13. A^ejMo, a,liwAmda=*- Vmi otfi vid” k ^^ng. 

The perfect would not be used here, it- should be NtVfika, 
mtaono nihi^hinda. 

P. I*. Subjunctive, A"i>i>e, “ that I strike, that I may strike,” but 

not ** ihnt [ mag have i^ruck 


Pp. 17. 160, eto. The present tense with the relative of time or 
place is <iuite distinct from the Actual Conditional (-kt-) 
t«Dbe. but the authors hove confused them and treat them 
as equal, Nimpofitmta = “ When or where I am doing,” but 
not, «if I do.” {nikifani/a) on p. 160 the statement tliat 
or nafaHyapn^nikifunya" » wrong. 
A«/,mf«uiu akiiba means, “ I a«w him stealing,” but AVdm- 

!«««. oV,^ would mean, - | saw him when he stole," 
(or when he had stolen ”). 

P. 18. Itakapointnja feza certainly does not mean ” If you are 
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going to change mnney ". it iuhihs " W hen of where you 
fthall change money " ; the future tense with tiie relative 
of time or jtlace. 

P, 28. Mtoto umlnla sujio, “ the chihl is fast asleep.” ahould really be 
.l/tofo atiwiata Afiiw. The chilO having lain tlown, or gone to 
sleep. IS still in that condition, and therefore the tense should 
be -wt!-, .JrtrtffjfM would mean '* is in the act of lying dowm \ 

P. TS- huko ?, “ Did you see him there ? " This is 

absolutely wrong! Mlitjemwona or J/fiorHHwiwr means 
" He whom you saw " (the latter might also mean “ you who 
saw him 

P. 106- Axiftinffw mean* ” He may not be imprisoned," or, " He 
must not be imprisoned,” but not ** He shall not be im¬ 
prisoned." “ He shall not be impriaoued ” would be, littia- 
fimfftm, or. as the negative present is often used to denote 
the near future, it may be rendered. fia/uHffiri. 

P, 124. Mngoni is a man of tho Angoni tribe, Mgoni is an adulterer. 

[Thi.s woni is not in Madan's Dictionary, but seems to be 
current in Tanganyika Tetritory i it is evidently derived fioiu 
the verb gma = lie down, sleep, ]>&.^ the night, etc., which ia 
not used in Swahili, though found in rjognate languages— 
Zigula, Shambala, etc,—A, \\,] 

Pp. 114, 146, 146, etc. The authors have in some way got bold of 
an extraordinary formation for the relative past, 
etc., is not correct, Tlie relative without time vrould be 
Nipigaye, etc. The same applies to TtsaMpigao, jaMulijnjno, 
etc., the f( ia an error. Mti ide nitiyewjtala jusi (p. 146) is 
wrong. The relative hem refers to the person, not the tree— 
it should be. Aid ute mfibuiata jmt. 

Pp. 150, 2S2, etc. The order in which words are placed is freqncotly 
abfloluteiy wrong, for instance, Vatia/unzi tHiHoifww fpo/u 
utthtgiao Mifl/undirAo go dini, etc., should be Hafu waitigiao 
mafnndia!io ga dint tpanaitmt uvmnfifmi. 

Pp. 231, etc. The loeativefl given+ paft^iiiFi5aT etc,, a.te 

not S'nr^bili and should not appear in an Elementary Swahili 
gfatomnf. [They are found iu Xvanja and (with phonetic 
variations) in Kyamwe^, 2igiikp Skinibala. etc—A. W.] 

Pp. etc. AJb'iirai AiVi really meflUH If it be that he says 

mut while he said so WTiile he said so is Ali^ 
pojtuirfl or AUpffkisejim. 

P. 23T+ Alipokmm alikaja ia not S^wahili for Jast when he came 
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Mam atipokaja or Mam aUpofika is “ Just when liu cjime 
NaUkuica iialihila is not “ Just when I was eating it shoultl 
i)e Xalikiiitm mkila. 


These are hut a few of the ermrti found ' thus it will be plain that 
saeh A [H)ok ifl a positive danger to anybody ilesiring to leam the 
Swaluli kngUAge. 

Regarding the other matter contained in the book, it may bo 
remenibetetl that the “ Introduction into African Life ” contains 
many interesting and useful facts, but unforhinately it ako contain^ 
rnkstatements, mostly because, although published in the book 
is out of date, and may represent conditions as they were Ijefore the 
ivar. For instance, it is not correct to sa}^ ** At the present day^ the 
Grandees (I take Grandees to meiin the native chiefs, vide p. 282, 
lesson viii) as far as they still retain their titles, have no influenee on the 
Gc»vemment of the country This may have been true a few years 
ago, but it is not true in 1926, when many native authorities have 
already been reinstated, aiul others are being inquirefi into and 
ebtabILshed with all Hjiced, 

The statement that wJiippSng k inflicted with a hippopotamus- 
hide, and to the number of flfiecn stri|>es, is also iiicorrect. The 
hiboko has been abolished and a rattan cane is now used, and furtherj 
even a court of the first class cannot inflict more than twelve strokes 
without the confirmation of H,3I. High Court, 

The statement that **Chains represent the prison in Africa” is 
incorrect. Convicts are chained together only when w'orking near 
thick woods, where there Is great danger of escape. 

Reference is made throughout the book to rupees and hellers, which 
waa the German currency—this has now been withdrawn for some 
time, and the currency in use is shillings and cents. 

To sum up, the book is full of errois, is out of date, and where the 
Swahili is not actually wrong, it k ugly and of the type used by illiterate 
npK^oiintry natives whose acquaintance with the language k slight. 
The order of w ords in sentences in many places iswTong, and words are 
used incorrectly [for instance, kafunlka iKLitead of hie 2 eka 

n^umba, etc,). 


As I have s«iid, the hook contains! many intercstiug features, and 
would be of interest to students able to discriimnatc between the correct 
and incorrect, but such students would hardly need a book of this 
cliaracter. FHEDEaicK Johksox. 


EnrcATioM PerAiiTsini^T, 
Gar ts-SALAA>i, 
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Das KEt-HT Mti Dschaoga. Vdn Rwvso Cltmasn- {Art^Uen zur 
EiUtnfklangi}}Stjrho}iigie. Hertnisgt^ebcti von FeLIX KkUEGER, 
Professor an cltT UniverHitat Lfipsig. Siebentes Stuck,) 77fl pp., 
91 X f>i. Miinebcn : C. H, Bcck'sche Verlag»bucliliaii()liinE, 
Bruno (luhiuinn's work b trio little known ui this country. His 
Dichtrn and Dcnkcn der Dschaifganfser and YMAiHckdi^r liad«ekagffa— 
publislicd as long ago as 1911 ami 191 S-testificrl not only to uneqnalle^i 
knowledge of country and people gained during twenty yeara* residence 
on Kilimanjaro,' but to a rare power of sympathetb insight. Tlic 
volume before ns may be deacribed as his opus—without 

prejudice to the further pKHjuctions which may be hopcil for from 
his pen. It may fairly be called the most tliomngli and minute study of 
Ikmtn customarv law which has yet appearetl- 

The Wachaga (if we adopt the more usual spelling) would apiiear 
to be a race of composite origin ; but to have been w-ehled, since their 
settlement in their present domain, into a tolerably homogeiieona 
whole, as regards customs and institutions, (Tliis is quite compatible 
with frequent fends between the small kingdoms which grew up ou 
the slopes of the mountain—a state of things favourcii by the na^re 
Of the countrv’, as in Grwee.) Ko doubt this result was facilitated by 
a fatrlv close”relatianship between the eoiuponent tribes (apart from a 
possible admixture of llasai blood). For t)ie history and general 
chameteristics of these j^ople Hie reader may ho referred to the work 
of the Hon. C. Duodfls, tevicwwl in this Budetin (Vol, III, p 59*)- 
Till recent years, they have rcmainetl quite untouched by Eutoiwan 
influence, the stabiliV of their institutions being unaffected by 
the changing relationships between the litHc states, of whicli now 
one, now another attained for a time to a kuid of supremaej. 

The customary law of the A\'achaga is discussed by our author 

under six headings 

1, iVomcM des Bluloerbandts includes the organization of the c an 

(Sippe), the rules of inheritance, laws of marriage and divotoc, guardian¬ 
ship, adoption, blowl-feud^and blood-brotherhood, and the interesting 
ceremony of dedicating a new hoiuse with other cognate 

matters. 

2, Nor»ten det Bod^-nx^rbandei deals with land tenure and property 
rights, e.g. in the clan-groves (really the sites of the clan soerfl, where 
the skull of the common ancestor is buried), in beehives placed out 

‘ One i» ?bdla l« m thftt Ht rr Ciutmehn ie feliiming tu Hie scciie vf We furnirr 
l»b«ur^^ 
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in the forest and in water^nn important point where agriculture 
■lependa so largely on irrigation.^ This section also includes a chnjiter 
devoted to ngc'classes, and initintioii ceremonies, particulars about 
taxation, niarketa (a peculiarly interesting feature in the life of the 
country), the law of debtor and creditor, etc. 

5. jScAiV^tur^snorHieii: the position and privileges of the chief, 
whose power—as with other Bantu peoples—.ia not absolute, but 
limited by the public opinion of the tribe, as represented by the elders 
and oouneillors. 

4, I'er&rwAm ^eu .Yom^u/er, tViminal law, which would seem 
to apply to cases of slander and <lefaination of character {EhriiTiin- 
Attii^eN) aa well as to nuiider, theft, and arson, 

5- RfchUganff mid RtchtiiieMff.. Civil procedure; the rules of 
emdence; various forms of ordeal, and the institution (somewhat 
tlistinct from the last) of the " cursing-pot ”, It is noteworthy that it 
wna never considered right to bring a civil case directly before the 
Phramount Chief. In the first instance, the plaintiIT summoned his 
adversary to the local court {/tKfriwmcM, elsewhere called ^jurticA- 
mrea, as we might say, “the village green,” supposing folk-moteii to 
have been held there ; seemingly equivalent to the hicalo of Xynsa- 
•and or the nioro of the Wanyika), “ wo sich die Rezirksgenossen unU-r 
Vorsitz ihres mtiRi die Roche vortragen bessen iind aU ein Schieds- 
gcricht den ersten Rprucli falten,” This viBage court is still an 
important feature of tribal lile, and it is to be hoped that the ]iresent 
admlnistratioa will not fail to recognize ita value. The account of the 
” ciirsing-fiut" [FUtchUtyJ : nuNy» yeresa) is ])erhapa the fullest hitherto 
given, and calculated to throw light on the analogous kithuthi of the 
Kamba aud Kikuyu. 

Our author is of opinion that nunyi( (= Swahili, ayMwyu, rAtmyii) 
Lh etymologically connected with .VfiWflju (=d/ufmty(,) amj with 
f'yuMyu (It-unyu), the Cliaga word for a saicred grove. 

6. Ikr Sprvtfhmseti u»d die Eintdsede. Here we have a moat 
suggestive discussion of the influence of tribal opinion on individual 
conduct. Host iinfiortant, and deserving of careful study arc the 
sections explaining the native attitude towards (1) oaths. and'(2) truth- 
speaking or the reverse. In the concluding section, Dk fir/msswiy dee 
Geickse>i* we have the illuminating remark that it is rash to conclude 
from the absence of a Chaga word which could be used as an equivalent 
for ** conscience ” that the conception is entirely foreign to the native 

J All lo the Chid^rji Irn^MlIifh py^tem And fm ]>t]tbdu^ p. 201- 
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tninil. Wf are rcmmd&l that, as WuiuH has sliowa/* auch unser W ort 
ttewlsaen def urspruni^liclie Uebsrtragiiiii^veTaucIi eines Klost-er- 
Relchrten ist, alao die iiberlegte Bildung eiiies Einzeliien "—while 
fOHaeiVfl/to, Ihe word thus TeotoEUCKcdj htnl iteelf to be coined by 

( icere from the Greek jry««Wt>w. 

The editor of the acriea in which this work appears, Professor 
Krueger, has contributeef a final chapter in which, after a well-merited 
tribute to the author, he Rums up the latter s coaclusioiiB, in order to, 
in his own words “ einigermassen kennseichnen, uiw'iefern hier for die 
Entwicklungspsychologie, eonderlich des Rcchts, Grundfegendes 
ist." 

A tmnfilat ioa of this work la ^atly to be desired, so to make it 
accessible to all English adminiatratois in Afirica. The style is some¬ 
what difficult, even for a tolemble German scholar (though leas so than 
in flome other works of the same author) and abonnds in peculiar 
words and phrases, which are either provincialisms, or ^ahly coined 
odAiw—a procedure which, under the qiicumstadccs-has justified itself. 

1 am much mistaken if this work does not come to he regarded as 
epoch-making in the department of Bantu studies, if not of sociology 
generally. ''' 

Notes os the Kamba LAswUAfiE. By GEanAan Lisi>b(lo» (drcAices 
d'Eludrs Orient^lfJi, publi^es par J.-A, LusdELL). \'ol. 10, 
Liv. 1. 10 X fii, 100 pp. Upanlft (Appelberg) : Leipzig (Harms- 
sowitE) 1 Faria (Geuthner). 

Dr. Liiidbloni's very full and thorough account of the Kamba 
(ample appearetl in 1919 } the present work was really produced at 
the same time, but owing to various circumstances, publication 
has been delayed till now. Tlie materials for studying this important 
Bantu language consist, in this country, of a few scanty vocabularies , 
the only serious work being the IlaHdbueft dcf Kattdxtsprarhe of Ernst 
llrutrer {1905). Dr. Tindblom mmlestly states that his essay is “ merely 
meant to form a supplement" to this, “chiefly such tUinga being treated 
as are not mentioned by Bnitzcr." The dialect on which Dr. Lindblom 
has based his notes is, moreover, not the same as that used by BrntBer, 
though this should not q-ause any difficulty to the student, since 
“ dialectal differences are very slight in Kikamba in comparison with 
m many other Bamtu languages ” 

It see ms stnmgey cntisidering the ejttfjht and miport^ince of this tribe, 
that th^ir laiiguage has bee-n »o little studied i but ud doubt those 
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KtirojiciLns u^ho liavt been most in con tact with them h^ive been able 
to ii5e Bwahiii ns a means df communication^ 

I'kamba proper^ Dr. Linrlbldm considers, is^ rduglily speaking, 
a triaugle, having its three points at Kiit, iitito Andei and the J[nmDni 
mountains, resfwctively. There are, however, numerous detached settle¬ 
ments of Kandm folk oiitshle this area;, notably the villages at and near 
diiutm (in the Ralwii district) con taint tig several tlinui^zicl people. We 
also find Akaml>a living in the KjJirnanjaro region, and in Usamimra, 
and it b inteTestiiig to note that 'Mhewe who have emigrated not only 
preserve their language and their customs fairly pure, but a bo kee[i tip 
relatioiiH with their kin at bome^ and in Ebst Ukamba, from where 
the emigration appeatw ehtelly to have started. 1 liave niany a time 
come across visitors from Rabai, and I have also^ on the other Iiancl, 
met With people from Ukamba at Lake Yipe"". 

Ik-aring these circumtaiices in mind, one \s not disposed to dispute 
the correctness of Dr. Lindblom'^a coocliuiion that Kikamba k one 
of the wirlely spread languages in hkat Africa and that “ next 
to Kbuaheli, the lingua fronca of blast Africap Kikamba is the best 
language to know for the trax^eller in the parts of iiast Africa above 
referred to. It is understood and spoken by a great number of ^Vkikuyu 
and the immediate neigldmurs of the .Akamba to the west and 

south-west. Abo among the tribes living upon and arouml Kilimanjaro, 
my knowledge of the Kaniba language was sometimes very useful 
to m^ *\ 

Dr. lindblom's kick is a most welcome addition to our know^lcdge 
and would be still more generally useful if he had adopted for 
Kamba words the script of the Intemationnl Phonetic,Association 
instead of the Swedish dialect alphabet, 

A. \\\ 


The Kdrtherx Tribeis of Xioeria: An Ethnographical Account of 
the Xorthem Provinces of Xigeria, together with a Report on 
the 1921 Decenniat Census. By C. K. Meek, B.A.t K.R,G,S., 
F.R.A T. 2 volsp 9 X 5^, voh i, xsdii + Sl2 pp,; voh ii, 277 pp. 
Oxfortl : I'niversity Fress^ 1925. 

Mr. Meek has sjjcnt a considenibb part of hia life in the Nigerian 
Crovemment service, and the two volumes kfore us arts the result of 
intensive work in various districts, besidi^ incorporating valuable 
reports, which might otherwise have been consigned to oblivion in 
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admitiistmtive pigeon-hoka. It is imiwasible to aummRrke and very 
dilHcult to convey in brief compiiss any jiotioa of so encjxlopajdic 
fi work; one mnat be content with oilliiig nttentioa to a few of the 
most inipoitant paints. The chapter on Social Organization 
contains [natter of the highest interest to students of anthropology, 
dealing as jt. does with totemism, kinship, and marriage-laws and the 
constitution of the family in general- In connexion with totemLsm^ 
the lielicf Ln lycanthropyt practically universal in Africa, is conaideretl, 
and Mr. Jleek suggeaU that it nioy have originated in the concept bn 
of the *'bii.Hh'SDur^ or personal tolem'—the animal counteriMirt 
of every human individuaL The chapter on Religion necessairily 
devotes a certain section to li^lnni which has excicisetl ro great an 
influence on tribal movements Ln M est Africa for the last thousand 
years^ and to which^ even in the nineteenth ccntur)% must be ascribed 
** the political revolution elTected by the Fnlami and the entry of the 
Kanemhu tribes into Homo - The common factor in the religion of the 
Muslim peoples collectively classctl ns Pagan is Animism ; starting 
from thin basls^ we fincl various dovelopmcnts from the most primitive 
forms of ancestor-worship to the iniijcrsooatiun of the dcatl ... to 
the attribution of a spirit to material objects (fetishism and spiritism) 
to the deification of natural pheaoniena and finally to the extensive 
system of polytheiHui such as we find among the \oniba and kindie<i 
tribes 

The chapter on Languages, contributed by Mr. X. W . Thomas, is 
the latest pronouncementj in English at least, on a perplexing and, ^ 
far, little understood Hubject. lie proposes a claBsification of the 
Sudanic tongues into four main branches : (I) West ^lutlanic, (2) 1 ential 
Sudanic. (S) Jliddk Zone (including four groups of Semi Bantu and two 
of Pre-Semidiantuh (*) Ea.-^tern Sudanic. Mr. Thomas regarfla the 
Semi'Iiantu bnguages aa “ belonging to the Sudanic sub-family i 
while classifying their noiuis by menus of pronominal affixes after the 
manner of liantu bngiiagcs ” and " showing the concord between 
noiin and verb adjective by the use of the sainc affix ' . But we a bo 
fiiidp unexpectedlyp several genuine Eiantn langnages in tbb area— 
Jarawa,^ fkukakwa and othen*. From the seattctixl information of 
the Bantu tribes, it seems probable that they found ihcnisehes in 
the road of the Central ad\iiiiee (of the Sudanic tribca coming from 
the dircfction of I#ake Chad) perhaps on . . * the line of the L pper 
ilidfllc Benuep and were broken up and ceased to form a contiuuous 
* Th w if clojfed hy Sir H. ti. Jobiwtoa ■» iit-m UBa ntu- 

VOL. IV. PAItT II* 
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group,” This (jiiestbn is further dispusswl by Mr. Mwk in his chapter 
on “ KtHnoIugictil Coueliisiona”, 

This is a most iiiadeciuate notice of a work B'hich, we can only 
re|,>eat, descrN'ts the must careful study and vtilL bo a special boon to 
authropolugists. 

A. W, 


Ta\gaxyika Territory. Report of the Education Committee, 

19*25, TOGETHER WITH THE RePORT OP THE COMMITTEE FOB THE 

STANTtARblKATIOM <»F THE SwAHlLI LaNOVACE. 177 pp. ) 13 in, by 

8 ill. Covcmmcnt Press, Dar-ea-Salanm. 

This Report marks a significant new departore in East African 
administration. It is raarnly oocnpied with the proceedings of a 
Conference held at Dar-es-Salaam in October last year, at the invitation 
of the Governor (Sir Donald Cnmeron, K.B.E,}, in which Government 
officials, missionaries and representatives of conunercial interests 
took i>art. Papers were read by the Director of Education (Mr, S, 
Rivem-Smith, 0,B.E.), by the Deputy Director (Mr. Islierwood}, 
by the Hon. Charles Dundas, the Rev. G, W, Broonilield (U.M.C.A.), 
Miss Gelding (C.M.S,), the Rev. A. II. Andereon, Mr. W, H, MumJortl, 
Jlr. 6. IJ. Latham, Father Van Aken, ^]r, Frederick Johnson, and 
Meveral others, Mr, Jolinson's paper anil the report of the Sub¬ 
committee on the Standardiiation of Swahili are discussed elsewhere. 
SamneJ Cliipoiide (Native Interpreter of the High Court) and 
Mwahmu I,eslie Matola (Head Teacher of the Training Class) also read 
papers and took part on more than one oceosioti in the discuBsinns, 
Mr. it. 0, Ahbasi, representing the Dar-es-lflaliuini Indian Association, 
also contributed to the discussion on Mr, Rivers-Smith’s paper (" Go- 
operation between Government and Missions in Secular Education ") 
and to that on the training of native teachers. He pointed out that 
there is a large section of settlers in this country whose co-operation, 
is equally necessary and desirable in the matter [with that of the 

Government and the miasionsj.i.e. the Indian community , , , Indiana 

are very often aceuseni of being middlemen in commeree. Let them 
be middlemen in the spread of knowledge and culture also. They 
occupy rather an advantageous position in this respect, because they 
furnish a happy iii«in between the extremely civilixeij Kuropeans 
on the one hand and the extremely primitives on the other ", His 
other suggestion, that native teachers should be sent to Europe for 
training, has less to tie said in its favour. 
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Of outstanding interest, besides Mr. Rivens-Smitli a paper just 
referred to. are Mr. Isliers'otxl’s r'Tlic Problem of the WTuacuInK 
in Erlucation Miss Gelding's on the education of girbr Mr,Latham s 
(“ The School in its Relation to Agriculture the Rev. A, M. 
Anderson’s (Scottish Mission, Iringn) on “ Native Handicrafts ’, and 
Mr Dundas’s (“The Ideal of the African Citiaen”). Readers of 
Kilimanjaro and rfr wiU know what to exiiect from this admirabk 

essay, the keynote of which is struck in the following parapraph : 

'* If we want oui African to grow up a true man, let him be brougl^ 
up in the atmosphere of his true environment, but that wdl not be 
assured if the main impression made on the pupil a mind is that the 
school stands in complete contrast to his accustom^ life and em-iron- 
ment, and that the object of schooling U to eradicate the spmt and 

instincts of his race • j- ■ 

It is only possible within thesie limits to gii.'e the barest indication 

of the wealth of mformation and interest contained in these ^ges. 
The Dar-es-Salaam Government Press must be congratuhited on 
its typography, which is admirably clear, neat and (c«ept for a few 
misprints on pp. 164 and 169) accurate. Appended is a useful map of 
the Tangntiyika Territory. 


The IsTEBNATiosAf, Review of Mi.ssioss. Editeil by J. H. Oidham 
and G. A. GollOCK. Sperial Doi^k Africa NutrAcr. July, 19-6. 
International Review of Missions, hklmburgh House, liaton Gate, 
Sloanc Square, and Humphrey Milfonl, Oxford Univeiaity Press. 

Thin imfiortajit publitation was issued, in the first instence, oa a 
preliminatv to the intematioBal missionary conference which met at 
l>e Zoute in September of this year. But its apiieal w of much wndet 
scope and well worth the attention of many who are not duMtly 
interested in iiiis."!ions. M. Elic Alltel, one of the Dweetors o t le 
Paris MUsion (best known by nearly a century of work in Basutoland), 
i^uppliefl {under ttie title “ BUck and WTiite in Afiiea ^ ) some mne 
needed information as to the position of natives in the French coloniea. 
(lie Joe.s not, however, touch on the vexed question of mditaTy' 
service.) "The South African Problem" is discussed from three 
different points of view, by a wTiter who prefers to veil his identity 
untlcT the [jseudonym “ X ", by Hu Pleasb, and bj Professor 
Tengo Jabavu, of the South African Native College. All three wi 
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be foim<l eminently Hiiggeiitive. One of the most important papers is 
Professor Wcatermann’s on ** The Value of the Afriean's Past "— 
but wc would also call attention to Mr. Oldham s “ Population and 
Health in Africa ” and Dr. Ijoram's account of “ The Sejuiratist Churcli 
^iovement ", an impartial constderation of features in native life 
which are sometimes regarded with an unwarrantable degree of alarni. 
Father Callaway —'a ison of the eminent Zulu sehoinr whose collections 
have prove<l of sucli inestimable value — wTitCH on " Manners and 
Race Relationships ", a subject to which his intimate knowleilgo o( 
native life and character enables him to do full justice. The su|wrficiol 
ohaerver may be surprised to learn that " the Native of South <Urica 
is by nature a couitcoua person ’’; but he will he fully cnlightenedl by 
the subsequent explanation that " he does not certainly express his 
courtesy in the same way that we do ”, illustmtetl by some of the 
ways in which this courtesy may easily be misundcFstood. There 
is much more in this publication which U both highly informative 
and provocative of fruitful discussion, an<l it is warmly recommcnderl 
to the perusal of all erigagcd in African studies. 

A. W. 


Mv African Xeiohbours. Man, Bird, and Beast in Nyasaland. 

Jly IfANS COUDENHOVE. Sj X 5J, xiv + ^45 pp. Boston; 

Little, Brown and Go., Itt25. 

The author of this fascinating book tells us, in his Preface, dated 
from KivH hfalemia, that lie first went to Africa in and luis 
remained there ever since, with an interval of a few months only. 
His experience is not confined to Nyasaland, as he appears also to 
have lived among the Masai, in Jnhaland, in Taveta, and in other 
parts of the Kenya and Tanjsanyika territories. This renders some 
of hie sweeping generalizations all the more sarprisiiig—one can only 
conclude that he liad a more sympathetic understaniling of the 
animahi whom he describes so attractively {inBccte, and more especially 
ants, being ap|uirently the only ones outside the circle of his affection) 
than of their human kinsfolk. It is certainly not univereally true 
that natives arc “ incapable of feeling pity for suffering fellow-creatures, 
nwti or beast", or that " they Ioto to Bee animals die ”, or that they 
" lack the most rudimentary notions of hygiene and sanitation " and are 
indifferent to the ckanliucss of their stirrouniUngs”. (To this kst 
he admits one exception^tbofc of the Wasokiri to the north of 
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Lake Nyasa, but there are others; and he certainly can ncwr have 
come in contact with the fastidiousness of a well-bred “wild" Zulu*) 
It is only fair to say that he has himself supplied incidental qualifica¬ 
tions to some of hia more reckless Btatemeiits* But the chapters on 
animals—specially those dealing with hU mongooses and Taveos— 
are a pure joy, or would be, were it not for occasional tragedies, such 
as that of poor litt-k Nyasa^ the geoette. 









NOTES AND QUERIES 


Os Editisg the MaTHSAU-L 

The notice of Vol 1 of my edition of the ,1/«f by Professor C. E. 

Wilson, which appearetf in the last issue of the (p- 200) is, iti 

my opinion, so misleading that as one interested in the ad^nceuient of 
Pcriiian studies, 1 think it adviaable to offer some remarks on the \news 
which the writer has expressed and on the criticbins whicli he has 
thought at to make. If I can scarcely expect that he wall reconsider 
his geneml views on the subject, I hope to convince both him and others 
that hia particular statements ate not always correct. Oriental editions 
of the d/o/AimiPi, some with commentaries and some without, exist 
in plenty, but moat of them contain hundreds or thousands of mter- 
plated verses and. judged by any critical standard, sk mo« or less 
negligible, with tw o outstanding exceptions t (1) the eiUtion, including 
a Turkish traiwlatiou and commentary, of Ismfi'il ,^qiravl, wiio lived 
in the early Bev*enteenth century ; and (2) the Billaq erlition, a.h. 1^68, 
wldcb is 'accompanied by the Turkkli verw-tiau^Ution of Nuhift. 
Both these books, as I know from personal experience, are difficult 
to procure ; and that was one of the motives which led me to under¬ 
take a new edition. It is “ not a sufficient reason ” m the eyes of 
Professor Wilson, who regards the d/a/ANatn' a-'i a book suitable only for 
a few ■■ advanced students ", and lias forgotten how widely it is studied 
in India and Persia. ^Vnd though European students of Persian are 
comparatively few' at present, it may be ho|jetl that in the luture t eir 
numbers wiU increase, and that many of them will wi.sli to become 
acquainted with the Mttihtuiwi. A volume of selected extracts froiu the 
poem might be of great interest and well within the range of the 
oriUnarv student. 

Another motive was supp!ie<l by the necessity of proviilmg a 
standard text to serve as a basis for the translation To 
Pmfessor Wilson my remark that an annotated translation would he 
of Uttle use by itself, scctus uncaUed for Why ' Surely the utility 
of any tronsl’ation for students de[iends very largely on the establish- 
ment'of quick aud easy communicationa between the translation ami 
the original. By referring students to one of the Turkish editioiia. 
which few possess and atill few'er can hope to obtain, and where the 
vetaes are nut numbered, I should have restricted the full use of the 
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Ejngliah viraion to a Email band of scholars like Ptofessor WiLsoii 
and niyuelf, 

A third motive, and the most fwwerfid of all, i^-as mv desire to 
investigate the authenticity of the Oriental printed or lithograpliwl 
texts of the poem* This £ did, in the only poesihle way, by collating the 
oldest MSS. I cxmld find with the two best Oriental editions. The residt 
of that eomparison. so far as Books I and 11 are concerned, is set forth 
in the Intr^uedon to Vol-1 of my edition, p. in seq. It amounts to 
tins; the Turkish er] it ions are distinctly inferior to the four ancient 
which I have eollutcd ; the variants are mmiemus and often 
affect materially the lomi or the meajiing or both ; in the Turkish 
ewiitions the language and prosody have been modenii^ed to some 
extent, while a considerable number of verses have been intercalated 
Ihe MbM. in short represent on older reemsioti of the poem, and that 
fact alone would justify my edifion, even if the divergencies were 
important than they are; for the main object, of a new 
edition IS, presumably, to restore the original text as far as tiossible. 
Professor Wilson thinks otherwise. He maintains, in effect that the 
existence of a relatively good text fAnqiravrs) ought to deter anvone 
from attempting to make a better: fe mieux ssf rentiemi du boti ■ the 
on y hypothesis on which he will admit the need for a new edition is 
If t loao existing are really unsatisfactory UTiat he means by 
really unsatisfactory " may perhaps be conjeeturefi from his remark 
a a great number of the ememlations (in my edition} , ,. are of so 
slight a cliaracfer as (o be but little [ieedc<l by the advanced student", 
wo d seem that, m his judgment, advanced studenta can dLspeuse 
J^ith textual cfiticism^a comfortable doctrine, which throws us 
even further than twentyfive yearn ago, when the late 
o e.ssor '‘ow ne was just beginning his successful efforts to piomoto 
the scientific study of Persian. Professor Wilson recognires that in 
prepanngmy edition I have adopted “the historical method” ie 
1 ^aernJIy foUow the text of the oldest or most authoritative 
without stelung to incorporate readings of other texts, notwith- 
^ading that I may regartl such readings as preferable. Hence he is 

Zt u r on the ground that in 

V the m. reading is retained, though the variant in 
^ to judge from the incorrect rhyme, is probably older. 

In this and several other cases, which will be discussed in my com- 
Ih. f.^. if (™i.. k,. ,i„ i„ ” 

method approved by my critic. 
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1 now come to a vital point. While studying the ancient 3ISS. of 
tUe Mathnairi, 1 fount! evidence which convmeed me that fiom an 
early periotl the text of the poem had sufferetl considerable altemtion 
at the hantb of its copyists. One proof o! this is the disappearance 
in the later ^ISS. of many arcliaic words and forma which occur in the 
older ones. ■ Another and more striking phenomenon, pointing in the 
same direction, ia the fact that some iiecidiarly incorrect rlijmca, which 
are conimoii in the oldest m. of Book 1 (c), undergo a gradual process 
of elimination, so that tlie iJfi. next in age (a] has fewer of them than 
C, while the youngest MS. (a) has fewer than .4. I knew, as everyone 
who reads with open eyes and ears must know, that although iniperfect 
rhyme.s of a certain type are not unusual in Persian jaietry, the 
Iiarticular specimens which ocmuit most frequently in the oldest MS. 
of the .Wa/A«(iid are almoat without putallcl in the works of other 
potds. I inferred that the copyist of the Mathmud would natnrally 
try to get rid of these blemishes when the alteration could be made 
without difficulty, and that in the numerous cases where the same verse 
ap(ionrs in one MS- with the faulty rhjTne and in another MS- with a 
correct rh>-me, the former reading is likely to be the original. Other* 
wise it would be hard to explain how it is that the greatest number of 
these faulty rh>Tnes occur in the oldest m., or why so many of tlic 
verses in which they occur are accompanieil by variants exlii biting a 

i'oiT<?Gt rhynip. 

Professor Wilson does not attempt to answer this reasoneil 
argument. “ Who can account.” says he,» for the vagaries of copyistaor 
know the contents of oklcr ilSS. no longer extant i ” He ha-i ventured, 
iieverthek-ss. to assert that “ Dr. Nicholson aiwaks of ordinary poetic 
liccnse-s as if peculiar to Rumi". If this assertion were true, the force 
of mv argument would be impaired; for I rely not so much upon the 
abnoVnial ytmii/ittf of these incorrect rhi^es as upon their 
unpreccdenterl jHofity. He says they are ofilinary . I saj they are 
extraonlinnry. and I will now give him an opportunity of putting Ws 
statement to the test. The verbs j j ^ nnd j ->^1 nre 
among the commonest m Persian, and it ise^nilent that a poet who was 
not fasthlions in his versification would he tempteil to use them freely 
as rhymes. This is just what Rumf does, and what his copyists have 
endesvoured to iliaguise. Sometimes j -ti takes the place of j ^ 

one of the rhyme-words, the other being cither j'i J or j 
Hcre are the details (for Book I of the Mafhmtri according to the oldest 
MS.). The figures in bracket-S; indicate the number of the verse. 
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(2T74, ^475, ^478). 


Ju'jLi 

(25.%). 


1^1 *■ 

(3881), 



(2428. 2852}. 



(2531, 38,%. 3926). 


(3313. ,3933). 

f 

(3.37 L}. 

(‘■’j 


(2439). 


eJLt 

(2688. 2866). 


»JLt 

(2097, 2148, 2780). 


To fourtcqn out of these Djnetecii verses the false rhyme has been 
tiorrett^d by Uit^r copyLstA* 

If the rh>unmg of yjJ. or j'/ with j j'j or yjjJ is 
“ao ordinary pocticil license”, oa ProfesK^r Wilson deacribea it. we 
expect to meet with niimerouH exiumjtlea in Persian poetrv of the 
fimt claas. J ^ not asfc him to show me a liat eijuivolent to that given 
atove ? let hmi produce a single example if he can. i have not been 
able to find one. but he may be more fortunate; anti perhaps it will 
um a tt e time and trouble if I inform him that there is nothing of 
tins ^rt m the (approximately) 4,t)00 versos of the B^Uidn, He does 
Rumi’s versification is leas polished than that of 
ISidhrimf and Sa'df. StiU, facta must be faced, and it is safer to verifv 
a rtatemert tUn to cleny it. That Riiml not seldom jbym^ 

»Wfu/ {ii) with trdiP-i majh&i (6) ia unquestionable. I gave a brief 
wt 0 eMtnples, and added the words “etc., etc.”, which 
^f^r ignores, thus suggesting that my six e.xamples were 

en ed to ^ exhaustive; he then declares that two of them are 
mdecisivB. Possibly, but the admission wiU not help him. Here are 
ave more instances; I 1121 {j^i, ); j laSr 

^ ^ ^ ); I 2T.JI ( 

^1 Pwfeasor Wilwn contend that in these cases and in othenTthat 
might be quoted the verse is spunoua or the reading doubtful ? 

‘ ol the ,„d the Sh«m.4 , J canel «^|| .ay 

IMtaiiM ,a wUahjJJ fj*J » tiyined iritiv a word having tJ>e mn'rti/ vowel. In tho 

h« lha ™j*U vowvl. Hero ag*in tho 
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As regaftis the frequent occurrence of i* t«ojA ui (^) rhyming with 

„Uf (A) in the old«t MSS., c-g. yLf, philologi«J 

mtere 4 *t as indicating ft nearly similar proiumciation of the twg sounds. 
I have therefore retained it, and am confident that my untie a surprise 

Mill not be shared by others. ^ 

.lie Baku on what authority 1 viTite AlC-i instead of The 

verb ^ (of which an example from the SJidAiifinMi is cited by 
VuIlexCLanhon ii, 310), occurs at least a do«n times 

in the old itsa, of the MaiAftritd: the Oriental editom. of course, 
replace it by or The following instances, where it 

occurs in rhyme, will perhaps satisfy my cntic. 
llook III, V. !fi507 

■ :l :V/rl 



Book m, V. 3W)7 



,3 




11(53 






——( 3 ^ 

In the first verse the Turkish editions read the second 

and in the thinl ,::J^hnrilly possible rhymes even for 
Rfinif. My edition will restore what the poet wrote, by making three of 
those slight eiueudations which, wo have been told, ate but bttle 

needed by the advanced student ^ w.i _*- 

I rcgiet that 1 have not been able to find Professor \\ lUon s 
criticism so helpful a» it might have been if he had directed it to the 
many questions in which a difference of opinion is mtural and 
legitimate. One of these is mise.1 in the last sentence of h^ review. 
He is inclined to doubt the po.ssibiUty of a translation of the Mathna^ 
without an aocomiianying oommentary, i.e. a commentary pubbshed 
simultaneously with the tmiislation, i have actmowled^ ebewhere 
that a bare translatiou of the poem is often uniiitelligi) e. c® Y 
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tho tranfilation and the commentary slionM be twins. But this means 
either that the whole poem mufll have been studied before the 
annotated translation appears in print, or tliat the conunentaiy on 
each Bcmli can take little or im account of the remaining Books. I 
would not leproiich anyone for choosing the latter course ; but what 
would cla.^,cal scholars think of the anther of a commentary, say, on 
the First Flook of the ^fcnciV. in which the other eleven Books were 
Jilted almost ns if they were non existent i Yet life i.s ahort, and 
Persian hterjiture is so enormously long that an Oriental scholar may 
l^metimes eel hirmself ohligeil to adopt this alienmtive, a; 
Professor Wilson has done with praiseworthy results in his commcntaiy 
™ the Second Bcn>k of the I anly ho,« that mv 

reference for the other horn of the dilemma may equally prove t^ 
be mi illustration of the Aiahie proverb 

aJsJ 7-Lr«aJ| JIc 

Hevnold a. N'jcholsos. 

wblLAr, !T -respondents information 

Mhich sheds further light on certain iwmts of my contribution to the 

l^t issue of t^ entitled “ History of the Jlisaion of the 

K’ f f ' k '' ‘ ^^**’'* hnowledgc of the Eastern 

isf^ory of this ,^nod is iiniverNilly acknowlclged, suggests that the 
lutraml publication mvntion«l in footnote 2, p. 47, is probably 
he work of which there m now a modem dition, under the title^: 
\oy8ges e Jhssions d,i P^re Alexandre de Rhch^, 8.J., nouvelle 
c-chtion, conforme k Ja pmmiem de 1653, annot^e ,«,r le Pern H, 
Uu^ain Lille, 18&4. Sir William .ho points out that “ Jacqixetm ^ 

tTe ^rir^ 

“ Bee, ” f P**!*^® «*t this tune was Aaron Baker, not 

is thir.K ‘M^resting point to which he .Iraws my attention 

s that the .^yage made by P^re Alexamlm, from Bantam to Surat 

l£r"Si *' India ", 

164a-,K> p 1 < 3 and note. Further the Reverend Father L, Rirmdel. 

Pnnc.i«il of the Jesuit College at Ore Place, Hastings, has directed mv 

notice to a very e^et and complete list of the works of Pt^re Alexandre 

im “ nxiger-^ dc fa 


ARXOiiD T. WlLSOX- 
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ROOTfe COMMON TO THE TORKANA, LOTtfKO, AND BAKi 


English. 

abuse 

ftDs^rer 

ascend 

J cover 

[sandaU 

dritik 

kiU 

bad 

big 

black 

painful 

tnan 

inilk 

teeth 

mouth 

tongue 

head 

breast 

hope 

horn 

spittle 

urine 

dung 

elephant 

rhinoceros 

giraffe 

crocodile 

guineafowl 

snake 

bird 

cow 

gpat 

sun 

moon 


Tiirka*^. 
akamori 
eniko (uBgr 
to aingp) 
adoki 
emugo 
amukat 
emathi 
ari 

ngaroko 

epol 

ngerioko 

adiaka 

ekili 

akili 

ngelai 

akitok 

aliep 

ako 

ethigina 

akoit 

aniwamk 

ngakiniulak 

ngul 

acbino 

etoni 

amothi 

yekori 

akinyan 

etapcp 

emui^ 

ngken 

ate 

akini 

akobii 

elap 


IJiNO CAGES 

Loluko. 

ImoTyu. 

inik 

odogho 

imoghok 

gliamogha 

emata 

oriamo 

orogho 

obolo 

iriok 

odjagha 

lale 

nali 

naLai 

kutuk 

ngadycp 

noghu 

kina 

naghotyu 

namwerak 

iiamilak 

DBghula 

kino 

tome 

ncmwi 

kori 

kinyang 

tapeng 

munu 

nakenyi 

kiteng 

kini 

kolong 

yapa 


Bari. 

mor 

nigo 

dukin 

muk 

kanioka 

mata 

rcm 

narok 

btdo 

(powerful) 

naruok 

dika 

Ulle 

Ic 

kek 

kutuk 

jigtrtleb 

kwe 

kina 

kuyutyo 

ungwiiri 

kamulak 

kola 

kin 

tome 

mui 

kurit 

kinjo 

tahngt 

munu 

kwen 

kiteng 

kine 

kolong 

yafa 


Suggt^^ 
comnum rooi. 
mor 
nik 

dok 

muk, mok 

mat 

ri{m) 

arok 

bol 

riok 

diaka 

le 

Li 

la 

(ku)tuk 

dyep 

ku 

(ki)na 

koit 

mwaf 

(ki)mulak 

kul 

(ki)no 

tom 

mill 

kori 

(l d) nyang 
tapeng 
mun 
ken 
te(ng) 
(ki)m 

(ko) Iong 
ap 
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smoke 

ckain 

tobacco 

and 

what 1 

who ? 

whose 

two 

four 


Turiim^. 

LoitMJeo. 

JSuri. 

apuiTu 

bapuro 

kofarot 

erikot 

naririk 

rerekat 

etuba 

taba 

taba 

ka 

ka 

lunga 

nyo 

□yb 

nyb 

ngai 

ngat 


angai 

anangai 

amnga 

ari 

arega 

on, laurek 

omwdn 

angWAb 

bfiguab 


Suggests 
coimmm root 
ptifo 

rik 
taba 
ka 
nyo 
nga 
anga 
re(k) 
ngw'an 

Authonties : Owen’s tmnslatbn of Mitteratzner's Bari Grammar, 
my Dnuko La,^m,f (B.S.O.S. II, Li), and Juwn Barton’s Turkami 
Votabuiartj (B.S O.S. II, ij. 

_ ^ _ Raglan. 

THE KTANDAKDIZATION OF SWAlIlEl 
The Report isstietl last year by a Committee wliieh met at iJar-es- 
Salaani. in order to consider the standanlizinpof the Swahili language 
several questions of interest. Without entering into the question 
of how far It IS possible for atiy exteniai authority to aiAOtUrdizo " 
a language, one may agree with the finding of tlie Committee it. thinking 
that form of the language which is current at Zanzibar and on the 
adjacent mainlami to be the one most widely understood and most 
useful for general purposes. But a standard language^by which is 
piwunmbly meant a literary language^usually gTows up through the 
influence of native writers, whose genius, while expressing itself in 
their own local sj«ech, mates use of words and forms from other 
dialects when united to its purpose and thua rentiers them current 
com. It niust not he forgotten that the dialecta of Mombasa and 
I^inu» (which are. after alljess restricted in scope than Mr. Johnson 

h ; sad ih. otlw,. .re af to, , ef. 

Ji|wken. bj rciy pHipIt- ctf'InwinCHd with the olhiiira .. r 

Klim pc.n .lid n.tivr, with whom 1 hove di.eu^ed (he' 

mrrtiMef [the ht()mba>a]di.leitebUin Olilv in .net .haul MiHnb.»jU*lf uidth.t 
^ eaamxj th.t ,f ^b.r i, the enemon tongue when Sw.hili iS- 

more or lee. w.th my ouq e.periedcc, tm rf^nie " np country " where 
niDit of the a>tiye» only e|ie.k Sw.hiti m mi .eauirei! ^ i, l* '* 

I fwiry it will he fuunti Ih.t the Mumboe. (jiajeet will be irndmiU. *’ 

mi ShCta etued .l Unmbnn. lend |« bnng.boul . mixture of d.atrcte, which ie 
uno of the .gchdee fur pmduring . Iwistu.ge. 
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a-SPcrtfi) are in sonic respects richer than that of Zanzibar and contain 
a ix>nsidcrable amount of ancient literature in a diction which, if 
Hoinewhat convcatioiiah i» acceptetl and undcrstocK! by etlucated 
S^wahilis in other <lbtricta and, to a certain extent, is kept up in modem 
poetry. 

The proposals of the Cornmittee for a revised orthography are 
certainly a step in the right direction ^ but tw'O of the most important, 
one regrets to notCp have been rejected by the Governinent of Tangan¬ 
yika Territorj' ; these are the substitution of c for eh and of the 
phonetic aymbol ij for the velar nasal hitherto written . {But whj 
are these two sounds repeatedly described as double consonants ” 1 ! 
Here we have an example of that deplorable bondage to the w ritten 
letter which scientific phoneticians are always combating.) 1 have said 
that the projx>scd substitution of c for rA is a step in the right direction 
—but it is only a partial one, for a distinction should certainly be made 
between the two sounds usually written eh : one being the palatal 
plosive, aa in chahih ^phonetically cakuh) the other the affricate 
(for which the Mombasa dialect substitutes dental t) m in rAint (tfini— 
or, as Professor Meuihof would have it , Mombasa Uni)^ Some 

1 list met ion ought also to be made between the aspirated and unaspirated 
forms of the consonanta k\ i, the difference being signiiicantt thus : 
kit Jtfitf ^ '* to sit but khaa — “ a crab ”. 
iembo palm-wine 'v but ^AcmAo ^ elephant 
paa — rCMjf but pkna -= “ gazelle ". 

One other remark of 31r. Johnson's calls for comment 
“ I feel that we ought to endeavour to prevent peculiarities which 
arc being ititrodnced by the f^rticular tribes who arc adopting the 
language. For instance : for shan^a^ A'lfort^ri for kion^^it 

nuithika for mamka, muiu for mfw, mumfaka for mnnOtka, etc.” Now^ 
some;, at any rate, of these are ohler forms vvhich have become 
atiophied in Swahili as spoken to-day. It acems to me that there is no 
sufficient reason for rejecting them infliscriminately. 

A, Werner- 


AFBTC-AN I RON won K 

Acartdiilstudy of an interesting native craft U given by Dr^ Liudblom 
111 a paper on ‘'African Wire-drawing” {Droffnimf av MeialUrad t 
Afttkii), recently receiv^ctl from Stockholm. A map shows the distribu' 
lion of this craft, which is curiuusly spomdic, being known to the 
Kikuyu. Kamba, Masai and Chaga in East Africa, to a group of tribes 
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(Ruflndfl, etc,) between Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika, to the Kondt- 
and Kinga at the north end of Lake Xyasa. to the Barotae on tile Zaiii> 
beni, the Jlalcmba in Xorth Tranavaal, the Bakniba and f'hokwe in the 
flonthern Congo basin, ami, more doubtfully, to the Zulus, and in three 
separate areas of \N eat Africa. The proceiis varies locallv in detail ; 
the apparatus used in Ruanda {illgstmt«j in fig, G) h ]«rliaps thJ 
moat elaborate. The literature of African travel has been rnnHacked 
for evidence, of which Dr, Undblotu has accumulated a Biirprising 
quantity, ranging from Wilkinson (1837) and Ifoflat (1842) to Dr, 
SehachtTabel in 1S2,3. Reddents in Mrica may be able to adduce 
other localitioa where tliis art is practised, and to ascertain how far it 
is likely to survive the importation of wire from Europe, .ks native 
crafmtuen made brass wire as wcU as copper sad iron, anrl no bras,s is 
locally p^uced, but the imported coils nnd rofls arc used for the 
purpoBc, it may not be in danger of immediate extinction. 


A. W. 


JOL’RNAI, OF THE Oipsv LoEE SoctETY. Editor E. 0. WtWSTEiyr 
1^1 Iffiey Bwidp OjrfonJ. 


VoL r\', Pt. 2:—(i); Wglah Gypsy Folk Tale, No, 25, by John 
^P«oa; (ii): Specimens of Finnish Romani taken from a Finnish 
SLs«onary pa^r by F. G, Ackerley and E, 0. Winstedt, In aiiditiou 
to the Urd B Prayer, the Beatitudes and the Birth of ChrUt, there is a 
eliarming egend of the Bethlehem inn-keeper who would not admit 
J^ph and Mary, (ui); Two Romani Songs, (iv): A brief account is 
given of the activities of the late Mr, David MacRitchie, founder of 
the S^iety. I rwaU wrth much pleasure the two or three occasions on 
which 1 met him, and caa fully bear out what ia said here of hh 
very attmetiv'e pefsonality. 


T Gjpy I'olk Tale, No. 26, bv 

John Sampan ; (u); The Song of the Bridge as recited by a blind 
^ggar ,n Ruschuk (Bernard Gilliat-Smith); (id) : .V^gb-Romani 
Gleaning (^m Hampshire), with a vocabulary of about 270 words. 
\ol. U Pt, 4:_(i); Welsh Gj'psy Folk Tale, No. 27, by John 

Re:7Vr 

Rev. C. P. Cape a Pnsooers Released'', an cicdbat account of work 
among outcasts in India, 


T. Ghauajie Bailey. 





OBITUARY 

Nawnb Imaclul Mulk Bahadur Sayed Huiain Bil^rani 

On 3id June died after a aliort iltiiesa, at the iige of 85 years, at his 
residence in Saifabad, a suburb of Hyderabad, a man and scholar 
who was revered far beyond the confinea of India, Saved lliisain 
was born at Sahibganj, Gaya, in the year 1842 as the son of Sayed. 
Zainuddin Husain Kbiin, who was a magistrate in Beliar, one of the 
first Mubaminadaiis appointed to such a position, Sayed Flusatn 
enjov'ed an excellent education under the care of private tutors and 
accjiiired through his father's teaching a raastcry of the English 
language hardly ever equalled by any other foreigner. He w'as 
finally sent to the La Martini6ie College et Calcutta where ho 
matriculatecl at the Hare Academy. He then entered the Presidency 
College and took his degree after four years’ study. In 1868, at the 
age of 2G, he was appointed to the chair of Arabic at the Canning 
('ollege in Lucknow,being at the same time, on account of his proficiency 
in English, made chief editor of the Lucfruoic I*!ows, at that period 
a Very influential paper among the latidownem of the province. In 
1872 the great Minister of the State of Hydcraliad, Sir Salar Jang, 
recognizing his merits, invited liim to enter the service of that- State, 
which invitation he accepted In the following year. Front that time 
all his energies were devoted to the service of this, the paranrount 
independent Indian State, and the enlightenment of ita subiects. 
At first private secretary of Sir Salar Jang, he became subsequently 
Educational Secretan- and Director of Public Instruction. How highly 
he was honoured by his eovereigns can bo estimated from the fact 
that during his long service to the State he was appointed in succession 
tutor to His Highness the late Nizam Mir MahbQb ‘All Khan, to his 
Exalted Highness the ruling Niram, and to the prices of the latter. 

Though a politician by \'irtue of his offices it is mainly due to his 
efforts that most of the' educational institutions io the State were 
inaugurated, and the latest of these, though not directly due to him, 
the Osmania Univcisity and the new Girls School, are the result of 
his example. But it was not only in the establisbment of schools and 
colleges that he worked for the devebpraent of the iateUectual ad^-anoe- 
inent of Indians. He, assisted by a number of high-mind^ and 
generous friends, initiated a Society, known under the title of 

VOL. IV, I'AllT 
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“ Da'irstnl Mii'&rif ”j for the pubUcation of important and ram Arabic 
works to enable iluslims, not of India alone but of the whole 
Muhununadan world, to study at moderate prices the masterpieoes of 
their literature. At the time of his death no less than Sfty'seTen separate 
works had been issued by the Press established for this purpose. 
We owe to the efforts of the Da'ira the publication of many works 
of which manuscripts are either entirely lacking or only in fra.gtnent,s 
in the great libraries of Europe. As early as 1872 he had ii^ed the 
publication of the great Optics of Ibn al-Hnitham, one of the chief 
scientihe works composed by the Arabs in the Middk Ages. Only one 
manuscript, that, in the l^den Library, was known to Oriental achoinra, 
but by diligent search four more copies were brought to light in India, 
and sparing no expense an edition was prepared, of which the last 
sheets of a final revisioa were ready shortly before his death. At the 
same tune the Da ira had undertaken to publish the extensive book on 
tradition, the Sunan of ai-Baihaqi, the Jambara fil Lugha of Ibn 
Duraid, the Amati of Ibn ash’-Shajarr. and the biographical dtetionarv’. 
the Diirar al-Kamina, of Ibn Hajar. Supported ns the Imad ul-JIulk 
was during his lifc*tiine by a devoted circle of friends, many of whom 
I could name, they are determined that the great wTjrk by 

him shall not cease with hia drath and it has been decided that the 
work will be carried on under the auspices of the Osmanin Uniirersity, 
and it is to be hoped that the new arrangement will continue to 
contribute to the advaucement of ^luhammndan learning. 

The devoted collaboration of so many high-minded friends throws 
a viii-id light upon the personal character of the Imad ut-AIulk; he 
was untiring and luisellbh to the highest degree in assisting friends and 
scholars; a noble soul and of the purest integrity, a man of whom any 
land can be proud and who will be greatly nuBsed bv all who came 
into touch with him. 


F. Kbexkow% 
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‘OMAR KHAYYAM 
By E. t)ENlSON Boss 

rpHE iDtertst in ‘Ojimr KliayyAm is pereniiia], not only amoi^f those 
J- who can only appreciate FitzGerald’s masterly version, but also 
among those who can study the Persian poet at first hand : and within 
the last few years notable contributions have been made to the 
biography of 'Omar and more critical cjcaminatbn of the verees 
attributed to him. It is 'aitb this last subject that 1 wish to deal in 
thfj present article- 

.Vs is well known, and as ie also me\ntabb, there is no deftnite edition 
of the R^ibd ifjfjdt of ‘Omar Khayyam. Collections of these iBobtal 
poems vary [n tiumber from thirteen to upwards of SOOr It is conse- 
qucntly a fj^uestion of considerable interest to attempt by a process 
of elimination to define which quatrains may bo safely attributed, to 
‘Omar KJiayy&iii and which may be with oertamty rejected. The task 
ts hy no tpeaiiB a simple one, and the following tests have been applied* 

(1) To eliminate from the attributed verses aJl those which are found 
in old 3IS8- of early poets. 

(2) To eliminate verses which have from the first been claimed 
for later poets. 

(3) To accept as genuioe incidental quotations from Omar* 
occurring in early works of biography and in anthologies, and 

(4) To take the style and aubjeet matter as the test of genuineness* 
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The first two methods have been carefully pursued by the late 
Professor Schukofsky, by Professor Christensen, and by mj-self. The 
result of these researclies re<liiced the number of <]ustraina ns knowo 
to us to-day and presuinahly attributable to ‘Oiiiar, to about 100. 

In connexjoti with the thirrl test, most valuable li|^ht has been 
thrown on this subject by the diaeovery of a unique tiated 
711 (A.i>. 1340-1) and hearing the title Mu'nis ul-AhrArfj^js^Vl 
This MS., which occupies upwards of 500 folios, contain.H an anthology 
of the works of famous Persian poets from the earliest times down 
to the compacr's day. The whole is wHtten in the hand of the com¬ 
piler, whose name was Muhammad ibn Hahr-i-Jfijarmi. The >ff5, was 
first brought to Paris in lOlS by the well-known dealer, Mr. Kevorkian, 
hut unfortunately was not purchased at that time and no one knew 
what had become of it. It waa not, however, sold elsewhere, and a 
few weeks ago the dealer, who shows no inclination to fuirt with it, 
was kind enough to lend this precious volume to the Biblioth^iue 
Xationale for a short period, in orrler that it might be more fujiv 
e.'Eamined by Jlirai Muhammad Khdn of Qa^wfn. I have Iwen 
fortunate enough to obtain Mr. Kevorkian's i>ermLssion to reprc-ftice 
the whole work. As a preliminary measure, it was necessary to take 
negatives, and thanks to the generosity of a former [mpil of this 
school, who wishes to remain anonymous, this part of the work is 
being at once proceeded with. It only remains now for funds to !» 
collected to defray the cost of facsimile reprwfuction. Fortunately 
the writing is a very clear ICa.skh. 

Thoiigl, I am actually talking of 'Omar Khayydm. I cannot refrain 
fmm mentioning het« that this MS. is jiossibly the most important 
tlocunient for the history of early Fersbn litemtiire that has ever 
come to light; for in It are presented not only copious extracts from 
famous poets whose works have disappeared, hut also first-class 
poets with whose names we arc quite unfamiliar. 

1 hope on a future occasion to publish a more detail«l description 
of the contents of this .MS. from Hie pen of Mir^d Muhammad Khdn. 
than whom no one is better fitted to deal with it. 

Among the poets included is ‘Omar Kbayydm. who is represented 
*y tnytwn quatrauis. This constitutes the earliest collection of 
Omars Rulm hj^ which has yet been discovemd. and is m leam 
oWer than the famous Ikidleian MS. Of the thirteen only two^have 
hitherto been known, and thus we have eleven new quatrains which 
may more safely than any others be accounted genuine. 
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In connexion Ailth the fourtli method, Dr. Rosen, of Berlin, liae loade 
o very careful study with a view to ascertaining from their manner 
nnd contents which quatraLns with the greatest likelihoo<l may be 
attributed to 'Omar Khayydm- it ia. of course, almost Lmpoasible to 
judge of the precise date of any Persian poem by the language test 
alone, ao little change has poetic diction undergone in the coiirac of 
over 1,000 j*eaia. Dr. Roeen has therefore confined himself to the 
consideration of the thought anti aigdificame of these verses. Incident¬ 
ally 1 may reniiml the reader that Professor Christensen m his 
H^herches sur hi Ruhaiijniitf -fOmar Khasijam pointed out that m 
no less than twelve of the ascribed quatrains the name of KhayySm 
occurs. But he admits at the same time that tlie occurrence of thw 
name bv no meaiw proves the genuineness of these qiiatrama as it 
wouhl be quite easy to changi^ some other name to KhayyAm if ouo 
wisihed to ascribe some particular quatrain to him. Jloreotw, one o 
these twelve certainly seems to imply that ‘Omar was dead when it 

was copipc^L * T * 

For further details 1 must refer my readers to Dr. Rosen s recent 

article, Zur Tc^/r»{t*- der Vierseiler OiHor’s (fer ZtUintichen: Z.D..M^. 
Neue Foist, Bd. v, p,aSSet seq, SnlSce it tosay that be Hnnlly decides 
for thirteen quatrains, and that, including the new quatrains belm^ng 
to the Kevorkian MS,, he would admit “ a bi-sis of 23 Ruba'iyyat fmm 
’ft’liich we nmy obtiiin a true id^i of 'Ornsr Kliayy^m s i^try, an j 
which we may test the numerous other Rnba'iyyAt which paas un er 

‘Omar’s name,” ... , 

Dr. Rosen has been further InHuenced in his choice by the discovery 

in Berlin of a hitherto unknown MS, of ‘Omar’s RnhaUijt/dt. w 
MS. beats the date 721 (a.p. 1321). Unfortunately the paper of this 
MS. is eertainlv of a far later date than tlie colophon. It is. however, 
quito passible 'that many, if not all, of the quatrains in thai MS. were 
cojiied from a MH. bearing that early date, Thm collection, which 
contains 329 quatrains, has been edited and printed in Berlm at the 
Kavianl Press, with a learned intrtiduction m Petainn from the pen 
of Dr. Rosen. As an appendix to this edition, Dr, Rosen repiodu^ 
the thirteen qnatrains from the Kevorkian MS., and in view of their 
importance I am again printing them here together with a literal 

translatioiu ^ , . 

It wiU be noticed that Xo. 8, which is No, 252 m Xicoks, begms 

with fCl in the Kevorkian MS., instead of with as elsewhere. 
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j-i" jU=:J 

(i*J ti*J -J’T C*w jl 


► I jL-|s^ ***■ --■ t—A_j I 





Jj^ 


1 

Although the world is made beautiful for you 
Set no value on it, for the wise set value oa nothing. 

For many like you come and maiij' go 
Take you your share ere they take you. 

2 

Since thou canst not either incrca-w nor diauuish thv daily bread or 
the days of tby life, 

Tliou canst not complain obout the more or the less. 

My Fate and thine as I and thou well know 
Cannot be moulded like wax between our hands. 

3 

It is the hour of dawn, rise, thou synibol of delight, 

.\n(l gently gently sip the wine and touch the harp ; 
l or none of those who are here endure for long 
And none of those who^ve gone wiU e'er return. 

i 

Since there is no lasting abode in this world 

It ia a heinous crime to live without wine or the beloved. 

How long must we discuss with hope and fear what is original and 
what created t 

\VTien we are gone, wliat matter whether the world was created or 
exists from all time. 

5 

Xow that the clouds for Xew Vear's Day have washed the Tulip’s face, 
Rise and form your good resolutions with a cup of wine: 

For this greenswani which to-day delights your eye 
W ill lie springing up to-morrow through your dust. 

6 

Last night I cast my cup against a stone 
I was iatoiicated when I did this wanton thing j 
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The cup cried out to me with mystic tongue ; 

“ I WAS like you nnd you s'ill be like me, 

7 

There was a drop of water and it fell into the sea ; 

Tliere was an atom of dust, and it mixed nith the earth. 

\Vliat is thy coming and going in this world I 
A fly made its appearance and then vanisbed. 

8 

The days of our life ate ashamed of him 
Who aits disconsolate Israonting his Fate; 

Drink wme from the jug to the sound of the harp 
Eire tho jug is broken on some stone. 

9 

This sea of cxiiteneo came out of hiding : 

No one has pierced this pearl of Truth. 

I':ach has pronounced a word out of his inner consciousness. 

Of what really is no one is able to speak, 

10 

Oh I wise old man. ruse more betimes i 

And take a careful look at that child who is sweeping the dust- 
Warn him and say: “ Sweep gently, very gently 
The brain of Kaikobdd aiul the eye of Parviz,” 

11 

This circle within which we come and go 
Has neither a starting nor an ending point: 

Xo one claims that he can tell us truly 
mence we came or whither wa are going* 

12 

Drink wine, for the sky revolves for my desiructiou and thine. 

It has designs upon my poor soul and thine. 

Recline upon the greensward and tlrink the bright wme 

For this greensward will often spring from my dust and thine. 

13 

Oh ! Thou who art the result of the Four [Elements] and the Seven 
[Spheres] 

And art always excited about the Seven and the Four 

Drink wine, for as I have told yon a thousand times before 

There will be no returning for Thee, when Thou art gone. Thou urt 


gone. 









AX ARAMC AND A PEE8IAN METRICAL VEESION OF 
nCIiZOFTS AUTOBIQGEAPMY FROM KALILA AND 
DIMNA 

By E. Dexiso?! 

I N my Foreword to th& fifth volume of The (kmn of Story 
{Hr. Peiwcr's reprint of Tawney's tran&latioii)/ I had occasion 
to dkeii^ the well-known Biirsoe Legend ^ which forme part of the 
preliminary matter in Ibn JIuqafFa^^s Aafifa fcn ThwJio- This legend 
relates how BiirKOCt a physician at the court of Anushirwan the 
Just, Was sent to India to discover a wonderful book of wis^lom, how 
after infinite pninH he found and having translated it^ brought back 
a Pahlavl version to the Persian monarch. The atory h too well known 
to need repetilion^ nor am 1 here concerned with the question of its 
origin. For div own part^ I am inclined to believe that itw aa invented 
hy Tbn Muqaffa* himaelf. However this may be, the chapter conUiuing 
the autobiography of Burzoe is a document o( such outstandmg 
importance to the student of Chriental life and culture, that 
Professor Koldeke made it the subject of a special monograph bearing 
the title Burjsoea Einleitung ” (Straasburg. PJ12h His translation 
is haseil on the various maniiscripta and editiona of Ibn MiiqalTa a 
KaEh ira Dimm. As k well known, there exist, both in Arabic and in 
Persian, a number of atlaptations and translations,, both in prose and 
in Verse, of the original Kallla Dirnnaf all of which I have 
enumerated in the foreword referred to above. Among the poetical 
versions there is one in Persian by a poet Jianie<l QanPf, of which a 
unique maniiscript is preserved in the British iluseum^* and an 
.■\rabic version by a poet named JCaqqAsb, of which only two copies are 
known to exist to-dayIn view of the interest attaching to Burzoea 
Introduction, and the divergencies in the text of fbn Muqaffa s originaL 
1 thought it might be of interest to publish the poetical versions of this 
chapter given by Qa'ani'i and an-Naqqaah- Moreoveri it seemed that 
specimens of the writings of these two otherwise unknown poets might 
be of interest to Persian and Arabic scholars, \\ itb regard to these two 
poets. I think 1 cannot do better than extract from the British Museum 
Catalogues the admimbie descriptions given by that great scholar 
i of being C. H. traftalstian of i^onuidtrt'* KolhA JHarii 

. . . bv N, M. FViLMr. la lO ToLk . , , Vot t with « Fwvword 
hy 13. Dirni^n Rmb, 

* B.M. Add. TjIW. D*teil a.u. 8«3 1459), 

» Britiidi IfifivUEA O- 3*526+ und in thr LibiwTi,- of iht^ Quholic Fmtbeni la B4?yfOUt. 
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Dr. Charles Rieu. It nia 3 '' be elnime*!, without frar of contradiction, 
that both these poems liave considerable merit, and that their authors 
deserve to have their tiarnes on the roll of Islamic literature. 

Qani'i writes with a rare simplicity of style, and his method of 
treatment is on the side of discoorsivencss: an-Xaqqdsh, on the other 
hand, while employing an unaffected language, always aims at cutting 
down his matter to the fewest possible words, and one is often struck 
by the amazing neatness with which he reduces a long sentence of hL^ 
original^supimsing huu to have had Ihn .Mnqalla^ before him-to a 
single trenchant verse in which nothing ia lo.st either of clarity or force, 


The K.ALfi,A wa Dtmna " op aX'‘Xai}<jash * 

A metrical version of Kalila and Dimna, by Jalalal.Dinal-Hasjin R. 
Ahmad, called al-XaqqdHh. 

In tho prohjgue, after tikeoiifftlng on philooophj and on the utility 
of apologues, and giving various preecpte of morals and practical 
wisdom, the author says that the book of Kulaikh («c) and Dimnnli. 
which Kisra had obtained from India, had been translated by that 
kings order into Pehlavi. After the Arab conquest, and in the time of 
Ma mun. that Khalif's Wazir, I bn Barmafc. having exprcascfl a desire 
to learn the book by heart, A ban al-lJhiqi volunteered to turn it into 
^■ejso for the Wazir’s convenience, and submitted of his free will to a 
penod of wiitary confinement in order to carry out that task, which he 
performed in the space of three months. Hie version amounted To 
fourteen thousand verses. Five chapters, lost at the time of the 
invasion, were subsequently restored by ^adaquh ti. 8ind. 

It IS curioua to notice that the author makes no mention of the 
original translation of “ Abdallah B, al-Jfuqaffa”, although itafipear... 
from the above-quoted passage of the epilogue, that hLs vereificatimi 

was bai^l upon a prose text, which could U no othor than that 
Btandjiid Visntion. 

o ifT metrical versions are on record, namely those of 

bahl B. NuUkht for Yaliya al-Barmaki (tlaj. KhaL, vol.’v, p. 23?!, 
of Ibn aMfobbariyyah {\o. 1158), of Askd B. Mnhaddab Ibri 

. aiTTw 7 Khallikan, voL i. p. ifri)'. and of 

al-llu ram B. al-Hasan, who wrote a.h. 640-67 { CainJogue. 
TOl. I, p. 460)^ For others see Fihiiat, p, 305. 

In the present copy the text runs on without any division or heading 
m o . 21 to the end; but the titles of some seetbna have been added 
in the margins. The text is vocalized throughout. 

■ R»«. SuppIrmtHi ,VSS. .> (A. hHM p. 735 .-I «q. 
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bUtiZOE^S AL'TOBlOORAPIlV f ROM “ KALI LA AND DlStKA 

The Version op an-Xaqoash 
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TifE Persian Metrical Version of Kai-Ila iva Dimna, by Qani-I ‘ 

Tho work was coiupuscd for a king called to 'n'hom a few 

kuilatoty verses aic uckliiesHed at the end of each section, lie is 
designated as the aorereign of Rfini, and the worthy auecesaor of 
Kaikhusrau and Kak|iibjid. 

IzK ud-Dln Kaika &s, who is here meant, succeeded as the eldest 
Hon to Ilia father Kaikhusmu, at the time of the Moghnt invasion of 
^(iiior, A,n. 642, and cairied on for about tw'entv years a fitful 
rule under the control of the ^loghul sovereigns, anil in a state of con¬ 
stant struggle with ills brother Rukii nd-Din Kilij Arslan, with whom 
he had to divide the kingiiom. Oiwted at kst by the latter he repaired 
to CVmstantinople, umj was ahortl 3 ' after, a.h. 663, conbiietl by the 
Emperor Michael Paleologus in the castle of .®nos, lie was 
subsequently releoscl by the Moghul HerekSi Khan, anil obtained froni 
him a principality in the('rime,'i, where he died a.h. 6T0, Sec Abulfaraj, 
//.Will pp. 319-,'j3 : Abtdfrda, vol. v. p. 11 ; D Obsson, 

Histoire efcA MongoU, vol. iii, pp. 92, 479, ami Muttiiner, iieic&khtf 
dtr Goldenen //onfc, pp. 174-^1. 

The au t hor gives i n the prologue, fol. 8h, a brief Bcrount of li is career. 
He lived, be says, in Khorusaii in joy and comfort, a matchless poet 
flight after by all, when the Moghuls overran the country, shedding 
blood by toirents, and drove the Khwarasm Shah in wild fiight to the 
sea of Mazandarun {a.h, 617). Having escaped to India, he took ehip 
to -Adan, and, after visiting >Ierlina ami the holy sliriues of Mecta, 
and passing through Baghdad, he repairetl to Ram, where ** in his 
distress his heart was rejoiced by the sight of the sovereign of the wt^rld, 
Kaiqubad ** (a.h, 616-4)4). He became his paneg^Tist, lived, thanks 
to his laiunty, m great opulence, anil composed a poetical record of the 
dynasty, entitleil Snljuk Xamah, the bulk of which was not much less 
than a camel s load. He enjoyed also the fa\Tmr of KaiqubSdV glorious 
successor, Kaikhiisrau (a h. f>l4-ll). 

The poet eaya m two other iaissage.H, fol, 95fi, lOSo, that be ha<l 
dunng forty years celebrated the praises of throe sovereigns of the 
house of Saljuk (Kaiqubad. Kaikhusran, and Kaikrfls), that liis 
p^ms filfel thirty volumes, and ainounte<l to about three hundred 
thousaud dMticK If. therefore, the arrival of Qanrfat the court of 
Kaiqubad took phice, 09 appears probable, in a.h, 618, the comraisition 
of the present work must be placed about a.h. 658. 

pp’. lA, .. 
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The author was «till livmg in Qiiniyali A h- 672 j lor he Ls niention«i 
by Aflaki, the author of Maiiaqib ul'Arifld, Add- 25,025, fol. M2, who 
calb him Amir Baha ud Din Qani't Malik udh Shubra, as oae ot those 
who itaul II liiat tribute to the saint Jlaulfma JaMl ud-Dln R5mi, 
deceased in that year. He may be identical with a Qani I called like 
him Bahh ud Dln Ahmad, and also entitleil Malik ush-Shu’ara, who is 
mentionwl m the (lotka ColaAjffwe, p- 68, as the author of a Qabus 
Naiitah. The latter, however, b designated as Kilaarfini, or native 
of KHZJirun. while our author came fiom Klioraiwiii- 

The prologue of Qani'i treats at eonsiderablc length of the virtues 
and accomplishments which befit a kuig, of each of which the author 
shows his royal maater to be the tnic paragon. An easy transition to 
Xushlrvun, the traditional pattern of a just and wise ruler, introduces, 
fol. <)b, the main subject of the work. At his court a[»pears an Indian 
envoy bringing the tribute of his country. Questioned by Niishin^an 
about a wonderful herb saiil to grow iu India and to gi^e eterna^ e 
to those who eat it, he explains its true nature. The herb is 
hut an emblem of the book ot wisdom vrhich the kings of India keep 
as a sacred heirloom in their treasury',* He entreats the king, how ever, 
not to betray to bis master that he hasdbcloBeil his secret. Here foUoU s, 
fol. 106, a detailed account of Barzuyab’s missioii to India, and of the 
means by which he aucceerled in obtaining a copy of the precious book. 

The arrangement is very similar to that of the Persian version of 
Nasr rilah. But the autlior doe* not give any inlorination as to the 
original which he had followed. Ho merely says that be was tumiag 
prose into verse. 
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(15«) J Jl J 

u—1^ Ijji Jbl jjLj \3^_^ 


jb- tjc.Aj ij fj_j> jff 

W-^“H.' a' AH^ *J 

A-O^aI All-it s LvIJ 

1 _r-"^ *J 

Jj-J^' i§\j fjj\ 

j>— A-^ ^ jllA_: 
jb-l ^a'-^' c^Aw-L—jLTj 

_y*j 00_^^IA;^ ^(JajJ ^b-A 

A^ jli - I jr-j'^ 

jb AJi jji^ 


^ 0^ 


Ai ^ 


jV 


_. LaTj 


A-T* 


jijj 


LJj (^Sa_^ 

-b. 

*Ljj 

—«*5^ jLi ^j| 

“ ^ 

j^-i£ jV5^c^U» jl 

jl jV-4-*'J^iJj::-?; 
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yl," *1 j 0 -' ^ 

VI ^ j'jU 

JUj ^ V Jci" 

>tiW-=r u-*-' cK 

jlj^lj^ ^ ^ *~i^j J> iSi j'^' 

:iT ji 'jj 


ijWl j 

"V* 1 j 

iJ .JjjTy. jlito: oW-* f'-^' j' 

3 >-^ tS-l; ■>—» -'^J J* * ^'■*’' 

^ jl^ jl -'h.'M 
J^ j-r 

lX V 'j'j' 

j(jj^_M jUj I" -jh.^ *^W 

jL^Ci Jb Xr/ ^ J-M 

‘ ‘ i oX 

=;- jT 


r 

3j; 

jUj jAjM 

^j»: j' 

Sl> J^J ^ v'W 


^JJ iS\.J^ JT ^ 


jJi -»^• 


^ X-^' 'j"' JT o' 

jLfj'jl >^ o'fj J 'X' -^'j^. '^X o'-^. 
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"■ ^ p 

jbj Jj* ^ 

s^j w-J lila iZAS^ j'Ai 

aU J jj J if 1 J 

Ai'U 4::i-. L’ Jl jl> zAj 

jla ji Ij <_j:,^Jj'I Ai 
•Uj JL^ ^ f ijf Ci^Vs. 

o-JicU^ ^ 1-*—-Li. 


jA_-^ ^ -^L-^ 


jLf^ijl ^ 

^\jj^ I'* >> t>*j 

jl Cr-'j^^J. 


I 


a;L 


V. ^j-" J 

jLi*.b i^J ^ijj' 

*'jJ jUa^ ji j jl f 


J'f' 

' J JUj Li ^ " A Lizi 

in ** it 

^->1 -f—L- a-J j;^"j 
-C-^“ J' jl c> ^ 

j'f*L5^- -^jl ^ 

^ 1 

r ^r=* 

J, Oy-^ Ij i^jJyL^ 
u^' <sj^ 7^^^ ff* 
^JjljV 

**-“ — *L^ f ^ ^ *JL^' Aj 
u^l (jl-J^; C..-w’jji !j 


jj 


ji Jjj jl jljj 

jlj^ iS^ jj^T 'oT 
y ^Ijl 'A.JlI 

(*^ f I OJ^ Ji^jl f 
(J^l^j f 
cA^ J. s' 

s.1^ Uijl Ij X,3ji. 

jj^l tsV s' I—jl 
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\J C 

iS )j. ^ 

(156) ^ 

>jJ jl-'j'W 

<S^j b ^ ^ 

>S. b tr^' ^ 

j^J f 

f j;i jt ^v>i 

^ fVi *^W ^ 

jbiL*- J^. 

C>Ar_l jj> t^jb XJ^ /"' 

JL._ i_^_i :>j\j^ 0*11 j 

iS\j o —') xil jhj ^ 

jL^ ax-:^^ iSyj, ^3j 
J j^ i*ii 

j'j^' (X 


Oy^ cSj— /"' 

jL^ > jb c^j jJ 

st ^ S' 

j'j> br X—^ 

cbLi 3j^ ljX-3- 

^ cxJ‘> br jji bi- 
Jj ^ L^jb5^> jb- 
jL-Xly Jjib t^jb ^ 

^ 0_; »' Xy“. 

ijS' A-J»> JI jl oV 

jbpr t3^y 3^ 

jy" ^ c. 

uau Ja >-r 

* » 

kLs * l 3 ^ 

(^bj O --^, ijr^ iJ^3 ^jbJ 
j\^ Jr=r 3' 

J-i-i 

j'iO. -^. ^^ 
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J>. ^^ jlA» A>jA3 I J 1 

oW-^^’' U*J J'A'i w I jl -IiLL-J ^^ 

* 

^ j 1 ^ >j^'A—I Cr^-^ ^ 

•jW^^' '-^r^ ^ J^, ^ 

'^.y. -^.^-i j-f- i'J^ 4_^JuU jUj j> ^jl yj-Z. 

w ' ’ ' ' 

jjZ‘ i^l 4*^ ^(jL. jIai jjjj JU jbjL yji Ij 

j^j '^‘*!.!! j>_>* t-l'I-uj- 

jb —• Ai-^ jl jb^,^!lj jL4:^ JL*j i-U. >(^jb ^ 

»jV OA-^ ^ 

^\ ^ y MS'^ o-i ^_j\ ^jZjT y 


A* 

a 


y iSj^ 

LpkLJA Ji ^_A‘I 
j\ 


y.y^j. iS'^^j^ S^ (ji>3 j—f^ j^ 

iU aL 4^ JA. jSL. ^ 0^ jF_^ JS* 45. 


"Jt iS^» l> St 


(j-l; C—5^ 




j> J>jr 


Cj^bj_c >Li tz..^1 S^^^j,S^\ ^ 
J-^ JT 1^** AT (S^\^ jS^^ \ jT 




Jljl 


L yt^ U‘ 
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jl 

iSX ^ 

cji jf u* 
aC_. jb 

j_ jl^ ^j Liji- 
(16o)^‘ 1 j\j J J-ij' ^ 

jbj > £jj 

aZ* ^ J J Jj j1 JkJ — I Cf 

ijtjLJ C^b 

^A_e jAi'l >jla jxS"y^ 

^U|J Aju-j ijl 
C—ij (j^ 

<S^^ L5^^, 

Cf. ’^ 

c—j *3jj! ^ 

j) .Jli*^ ^^ 


,1)' 


jlijjj j' ^ 

ttSo— ij* Ji—i-lj 
^ .Lj * L JL_Jt_(-A_jli 
ij*. L -i jJLj_j! -t- *- “’. 

Xj] J.W-^. j-^ ^- 

ijljLj j I (X' 

j'' 

jL->X ^ 

JL^i i^jW OiUfr 

r 

' ^ ^-■^' 

,j^ Liu^i ^ 

J ^ ^ 

^ ^ j-T 

>1; JL^ ^ cy^ 

C^I^JT ^ 

iS)J ^ 

c^> 
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f ^ ^ jL. j_a^‘j jiji 

. .-^-* .ll> ■ fc aILLiS ^ L,!*^* ^1 


,J^ ilijs 

JLh^ 

-'jI 

L*j ^^SC-L-TJ -l L 





u^j 







jj>j £j ^ ^1 ^“ 

^tj Jj-^j S" 


3 y jL-^j )*AJ 

JajI 


lJL-^ jI ^'L*«i q _ r 

*L5^^b j! jWj ^" 

^ jf ij) 

(S“- ^ A_!i«C i yl ^ 

iSjj^ i j^J 

^ ^'£^1' ^Jjbj 

«J^'> ^y. o*U* \ j 

u^' ; jU dLgT 

-H H 


L-k^jll J_^ ^ t 

lS>- 

U/,1 

jL;. A_iLj 

jjy A>_t ji S^ 4^^ iJJ 

^r oJ 

j -L_a*j_j_)_ Jl 

ij^ 1^ 

^ ^5 c^* i:)^ 
3 j jj J 

iS“'. (^-r-* iJ^.J^ 

j—>■ Lj ^ *l^i* 

* 

^->^J 

3 j^3 C.j^ ij^ 

Jj J J jJ Jlk 


-U: 
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(5jb all jLi -Laj I 

,^LiL 3 'j 

« " “ 

c.Lif aai W ^ 

JL.j 3 

6'J 

‘‘-^.-J^ ti^. ^'j 

^ J^.1 tT_j'^’H 

'j''W 

iljJ (^bii J^. 

j^jsj a" ^ 

wj*" j'— 

>Li* aJL^<_^ 

^^L. ^^3 


.1^ j j ^ jW txi ^ 

jjCjL ‘i^Li jji j' f 

^ j J/jl^ .>f ^ o'^ 

-M 

-t ? ^^ 

(j^J ’^j'-^ -LJ^—*: 

Ja^ Jk._U oi^ fLC,r 

Jb-j '^ij-* J j!>Lj-^ 

>b i^U ^ A^Li 

>jIaJ \j-^. 

^ j' ^ ^ 

jjj—-j* 

ibj :>:>jSi-33 u;v_^0 <>jLi 

tSlv’^ 
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J-^ ^jLi 


-Ul •A.j i j!>L*U 
^ ^L^rii J y ^ Li>. 

(^J ^ -K - A. JLJ* > J. 

j^j^j ul' <s^} ji j'i 

ij *J-Ulj JolAij * 

■■■“»■ ^ 

>jf^ S"ySy* 4,1 jjrA, 
y.'^ jL^ ^jj\ 

U^.> J-Vi kS^, /I *a5U 

w 

6l:>j>U iji_Cij^ ^j;_, ^j\ 
^^ *; j“ j/' 

<S^J^ tjr_*Ai It»■ ^ 

j Jl Ij, Jiil ji. ^ 

j~j-^ J-i^(/-j c«jLj> j^jji 

-1-^ V J^ A> tjrj! 


jl^\ jUUj 

>Li jjj \j 

Ltb 


1^ 




blCtt ;>b 

-U •< 





(JL -*-^ ^1 ^ 

o>U^ j 


jj 


*j>j 


^iJ^j; jLjJj cLLij, 
La—^j '3-^-^' 

-^. jJlJ 

If—T wJil j .^ i 


c.-— 

-C:^ jy.j o^ftbi 
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'y >-5" 

jX\ j^JL^ yii 

jl/U ji ^ j' o\jJ^ 

(Sj^ ^ j ji 

p :^f ^ 

>^ ^S^3\ *W jO' 

jLf^ ^ J, jr- i 

y. Ul^ *^V j' ^ 

L 


AXfi It d L n < S 

^Uj jLijls^ tS-H u'^y. 

jL/u L*3ji 
(17ft)kjlif (>, *Vj' 

,__S‘'jL- j'j yj^j 

w ^.i r>r^ ai' 

*-* i * ' *. * 

aiLiJ 3' -^J^. 


S' 

jL^ >y. 

aL^jjJ j-U, J AO iJjj 

•^jy. 

i *r ■ i^i p * * * ^ j 

5 Jl (.Xj-ij>-*^‘^. 

jU jW A 

Ai_> *\-j- ty,J^ 

t^Uj u'j^ jy y-»* 

J^^ jf >j: v* tS? 

'j 

Ji {ftc} ^j\» jj-f ^ 

j' >j h) 

J^>J_ A_J_ Ji \j3 

L*ij^ ^ jU 5>A. 

(^r*— ^ lsW*^ 

^ A_ll '^J^, (3”*“”® 
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jU> jl i ^ 

jL JjjL^ oJUjI jli ^;T C.JU oW 

lilU U.Jjl ^3 jl J.J. ,3 

c— L»3 jI jl j.3 Jj-I c— Lii jiilj Us •!»• \j 

Jji- tSWs jl <f jljL (!) jU jL^ jLA 

^ ' 

■V. ■i' j: Ojryj^i it J^l J^u— ) .\i_ J.J. j,j} ^ 

jl»3 j4^j3 3J. ^ jL^ ^_1 J .- ,■; 

j!; -f ^ J ^ (3^ 

iSsj. -A! J vX^;i ^j\jJ‘ ^ J^' 

<i=-^.rr- j' J^ CJ^ jT^ 

j\-f\ ^ jLjjK JL^ Uu j 

ij oy.! jj. ^ 

J J 1*^ 4;l; 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge my mdchtedneos to Syed 
Jafur Huiain, MJl„ LL B., D.Lit,, a fotmer atudent of this School, 
who kindly copied the ejrtraotfiom an-Kaqqash, and to Mr. S. Topalian, 

ectiirer in Turkish, who w«w good enough to tmiujcribc the passage 
from Qsni L ' 
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' A CHINESE TBEATISE ON ARCHITECTUHE 
j By W. Perceval Yetts 

rilHl=J CTiim ® hiivc held to the aichiteotural standardii of the 
1 X less, tenaciously than to other Witions of their ancient 
Buddings standing at the present day testify to this 
fr-ct. and innnmerabk WTitten records indicata a continuity o* 
tet^ral practice lasting more than 2,000 years. The [irobobilitj ls 
that foreign importation has affected Chinese arebitectiire least of all 
the arts Buddhism introduced certain Indian forms: tlie cenotapii 
or teliHuarv, the pyiamidal monastery, and i«rhapa the curved root 
later. Kurnerous decorative motives from many parts of Eurasia iiave 
lieen turned to good account by Chinese interpreters. But the Iwrrow- 
inga from abroad liave done little more than to modify siiiwrficially, 
liere and there, nativ'e methmls of construction. 

Written evidence shows that the erection of (.“hHes and public 
buildings has always been a care of the State. ITnfortunatelv, extant 
remains of govemmentol codes regulating architecture are much 
scantier than those concerned with other depart ments of the ndmmietTO- 
tkm Moreover, the art of building has not called forth schokrly 
treatisea to the same extent as art expressed in portable objects which 
appeal to collectors, for instance : painting?., bioiwes, and jades. 
tccbnicAl niethoch have h^n an oral tTBclitioii handed down tliroiig i 
generatioKS of practising craftemen who are the reel architects of 
China Thus the literature of architecture is small: m fact, so small 
that the book which is the subject of this article is the sole surviving 

work of importance. 

About A». 1070 the Emperor of the Northern bung dyuaatj, 
reigning at K'ai-feng, ordered the Inspector of the Board of Works 
to compile a treatise on architectural methods l>ased on ancient 
tradition anti information jneserved in the offiml aiobiv®. The 

resultant work was fimshrd in 1091. and it bore the title of 1 t^o 

fa shih that is. Method of Archdectarc, ftix yeare later, 

Li Chieh $ Sift, an Assistant ^ of the Board, received the impcria 
command to revise the book. In 1100 the amended version under the 
same title was finished and presented to the throne. In 1103 it was 
printed end copies were distributed among the Goveraraent offices 
L the capital.^ The likelihood is that the blocks and many copies 
• F«.r .ke ol bievily. Li CW*h'. -ill »» lluu. YTF$. 
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were destroyed daring the troubled of the ens^uing yeara. In U2fi^ vl hh fj 
K’ai-feng was taken and piJkgwI by the Na-chen Tartars, alf the 
ofBcinl buiidingB and their contents were destroyed. The reifciMJig 
family fled to the south, and eventually estuhlisliet] the ftiirt at 
Hang-ehou, The Emperor Kao-tsang (1127-62) built a ifbnm, 
and offered rewards for contributions of books. An " old oojy " of 
YTFS came into the hands of the officials at Su-chou, and it 
in 1145 they had blocks cut and a new edition printed. ilnnuBcfj-ut 
copies of this 1146 edition are all that are known to stuvive at the 
present day of the YTFS, except one folio and a half, presumed to 
be relicss of the first edition, as will bo described Inter. 

In 1919, a manuscript copy, kept in the Ghiang-ium Lihiary at 
Kankinp was examined by 31r. Chu Ch^bch'ien ^ ^ who'had 

been Dlmistcr of the Interior under the presidency of Yiian Shih-k'oi, 
and is now Director-General of the Chutigdiain Jlining Commuy. 
Mer consniting Mr. CTa'i Yao-Iin J| Jft, the Ciril Govemor of 
t e province, Mr, Chu decided to publish it, and accordingly an edition 
was printed by pboto-lithogniphy. This was smaller in sire than the 
manusenpt; hut afterwards, in 1920. a photo-lithographed facsimile 
of the manuscript was published by the Commercial IW at Shanghai. 
J^ot bng before that, the Curator of Peking Metropolitan Librar)^ had 
found the two fragments which arc presumed to iia^'e come from the 
first (1103) etlition of YTFS. Recognizing the imperfections of the 
immiscnpt reproduced by photodithogxaphy, Mr. Chu conceived 
t^he project of reconatructing the first edition in the form indicated 
by the fragments. The work was entrusted to Mr, T'no Hsiang m lIS 
It was published during 1925 in eight magnificent volumes which 
tiro tTLiutiphs of boolc-pfwJnctbn, 

The photo-lithographed edition, YTFS (1920), is the subject of 
an ad^ble review i by M, P. Demi^viUe, which is the most scholarly 
contnbutlon yet made by a Western writer to the study of Cldnese 
architecture.* M. DemidviUe gives a summarv of the text of YTFS 
as well as bibliographical data. The present article deals mainly 
wi h the history of the 1926 edition as set forth at the end of the last 
volume in an appendix and in an account written by Jlr. T‘ao Hsiang, 


IT ?, ? ap ‘Pr*™! 'n ^ (IKIJ, pp. <:07_0. 

\\ Jlh tht hgilp ftf ptfffpftMir Chut* W ite !h -JU till- J - iftTYw I J . 
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It U a complif’wted imrrBtive, which mclLde^^ the hibliographica! 
viciwituHfls of ITAS from it« earliest beginnings, and it filb twent}- 

four and a half follw. Too long for literal translation here, I give it 
111 outlifie. 

Note should be niade that tins 1925 edition opens «ith title-page 
{Fig. 1) and foreword written by .Mr. Lo ahen-yii » Ifc and a 
preface by Jlr. Cim Ch'i-ch'ien. 

The appendix: comprisfifl the following 
1. Biography of the author (t). ir>f.). 

± A photo-lithoffiBplied reproduction of the fr^mt page of the 

^folio of chapter eight of a YTFS believed to have been the firet 
(IlOJ) edition,! 

3 A photo-lithographed reproduction of a tracwl facsimile of 
the colophon-page of YTFS (1145)* A copy of this j«go appears as 
the colophon to YTFS (1920). The edition is here stated to 
ha\e been based on “ an old copy of the YTFS which 

probably means the 1103 printed edition. The fact that the 1103 
t^Jition had been compiled during the pcrioil (JOfM-Sl 

l oubt csM IwJ to Its being tnown as the " xhm sh^iff YTFS" to 
dwtm^^h Jtfrom thejfUayy ^ (]09| j compilation iv.in/., p. 482). 

e 114d edition was published under the Kuriervision of Wang Huaii. 
Prefect of Pnig-ehiang Fn (Su-chou). 

4. Twenty.two colophons containing bibliographical matter. An 
la^l^ed A to ^ follo^a later {pp. 47ft-02), where the colophons are 

lOGJUFH'^ OJ the MaStER L| WHO HELD THE DECORATION* OF THK 
ReD-OOLD FiSHSJASE* Pg .fll g ^ 

iW: ^ was a native of Kuan-ch'eng 

1? « near the Rung capital of K*ai-fiing. The year of his birth is 

‘ See Fijf. 2. ' 

wcrl^l'STi"nf CIO fg fJi, i.pw*rv«lia hUcotmi^^ 

the Ym i* r tlj 1^, 111 which ft tnaoumript c{>j,T. fofnicrlv tcloaRiils lu 
^ Metrepoti J’ LfUrwr,.* Che 

L? flT: '“^7 m it -d hr heW the doctvr-, deartT^Von. 

"f Seal, ftnd R^cerd,^ He wi 

r«“- tTa «* 
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unknown. In 1085 he esfirciseil tlio aubohliniite function of % flt 
^ dJ, an official concerned with the sacrificial ceremonies to Heaven 
and Karth. He was tmnaferred from that to a post in the prefecture 
of Ts'ao-chou ifif :H1 in Shantung. In 1092 with the rank of * Jfi. D!3 
ho become an archivist in the Board of W'orka & rfe 

Four years later he was promoted to the rank of ^ dl and the 
post of Assistant ^ at the Board of Works. About 101)9 he supervised 
the building of the palace of the Emperor’s brother, and wlieti it was 
finished he received promotion to JBJ Between 109" and 1100 

ho wrote the treatise YTFS, but uot till 1 102 was he appointed an 
Assistant Inspector of the Board of Works with the rank of Vt iS Oli- 
At the end of 1103, in response to his petition for a post outside the 
capital, so that ho might bo near his Eatlier, he was appointed to duties 
connected with the transport of tribute, ^ ffi f| i® H W i 
but neirt vear he was recalled to his former (uuetions aa Assistant 
Inspector of the Board of Works, where he remained lor five ytaire, 
WTicn the building of the Natioual Academy Pf ^ was finished, 
he was promoted to tiie post of Inspector.* 

Before Li C'hleh reached his highest rank of Efc (hfth 

grade of the first class) he had Mceived sixteen steps in promotion, 
and of these nine were given in recognition of his work in supen'iaing 
the conatniction of public buildings. The buildings which chiefly 
brought him diatinction were;— 

The offices of the administrative department flf ^ ^ 

The apartments |i)t ^ ^ of ij^ ^ 

The ^ ^ Gate. 

The haU ;/l tfc J© the fiti Gate. 

The administrative offices of the metropolitan prefecture, 

The ancestral temple :fc fS of the reigning dynasty. 

A Buddhist temple built at the command of the Empress Dowagier. 
In 1108 U Cbieh retired on account of his fathei’a death. During 
the latter’s illness the Emperor granted him leave of absence, and 
showed a signal mark of favour by allowing the imi>erinl physician to 
attend the sick man, The Emperor moreover contributed a sum of 
1,000.000 cash for the funeral expenses. This Li Cbieh accepted, but 
expended on Buddhist temples, since he was able hinuself to pay the 
cost of the funeral. 

In UlO, while Li Chioh hehl the post of magistrate of Kuo Chou 

i Ttu* M- Demitville'* sonni»- ihsl l.i SltBilMSl Ihv |>cisl ol liwprouif 

(toe. <it, P- >*«>“ nippott. 
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^ ^ in Hnnjin, Kitipernr deciJt^l to recall him the capital. 
He died, howeverj in the second month of thnt year, before the 
Emperor a Run^ons reached him. 

Ia Cliich^s chameter is described m generous and magnanimutis. 
Ho was learned and skilled in many of the fine arts. Hia library 
contained several myriads of books, of which tbotisands were manu¬ 
script copies done with hia own hand. He was noted as n caligrapliist 
in all manner ol script, and abo as au artist, fndeed, the Eui]ieror 
once asked him to paint a Picture of Five Horses, fn addition to YTFS 
he was aiithor of the foUowung works 

m ih urn in ten chapters. 

^ tt ®fe in two chapters. 

in three chapters. 
i!| in three chapterii. 

tfl gt in three ehuptcrs. 

* ® ^ in fen chapters. 

The twenty-two colophons are as follows 
A- Extracts from 5i(c st. 

“ Memoir O^dah Sa| ife- The establiahment of 

the Board of Works S included one Inspector g[ and one 

Assistant Inspector ^ g§[. The Inspector super>"hied affairs connected 
with the construction of buildings, ramparts, bridgeSp shipping:, and 
vehicles. The Assistant Inapector aided him in this work. + , . An 
imperial decree in 10S2 caused to be distribiitod the isaofa shih 
which had been compQcd by the Board of Works.'"' 

** d/cmoiV cowcenn^j!^ Bffdioffraph^ ^ (Category of cere¬ 
monial usages in the historical section ^ Sfi : 2^ 

volumes jjl of a Ftfi^ fa shik, compiled during the ^ period 
(1086-94) are mentioned, but the number of chapters is not specified. 
(Category of arts and crafts in the philoEiaphical section SP # 
^ |[J): A iVw Book on Hood [Obfii;riirfion] ||f ^ in one 

chapter by Li Chieh ^ IlK is mentioned.” 

myi m by ^ 

This book^ contains j>aKsagea of YTFS which is hcrestateil to have 
been finished in the first month of llOB. Tlie anthor^a namo is given 
as Li (Hveng “ =}^ and his official status as Assistant Inspector of 

^ A ^ketioD, OkI^ llOe, of extfKtfl from ft numb^'r &f bwka, mBtky of TThich *rt 
nuw loat; p, Pr]li44, i^EFEO^ ix (1^). ppL 

* Thu ciTwr in hk nivar ±i diKUaKd, Jnter, t^. inf , ji. *8^. 
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the Boarrl of IVorJts {w. A) with the mnb ^ f^iL flfS {i«urth clsaa of 
the sixth grade), Note ia made that, though the author puts the 
number of chapters at thirty-sk, the YTFS has actually only 
thirty-lour. 

C. iF Sa # by H * it 

Thifl book from tho middle of tho twelfth century, 
that Li Chieh received the imperial ct^mmand to re\TBC a YiWf f^ero 
fa Ahih which the Board of Works hod in the ^ perjoci (1CN38--77) been 
ordered by the Epipcror to compile. He torisideretl the book imiMsrfect i 
BO he Bearched the ck^icnl oanotis uud dynastic annals, and also 
made inqui^ among craftsmen and artisauB in order to render it 
complete. Hii? amended verabn was authorized to bo distributed in 
the Government offices of the capital. The saying was current that 
the mi IVood [CoBJfrue/jow] ^ ® by Yii Hao ^ 0|^ excelled 

most highly in detJiil, but this bfioli [by Li Chieh] suqiassea it", 

D. » a fB fiS by Pfe Si « 

A clttsaified aud annotated catalogue of books belonging to the ^ 
family. It dates from the Sung period. The posaago quoted here 
descrilies YTFS in thirty*four chaptew, and a general Bummaq; 
^ by Li €h"ong, an AssUtant Inspector of the Board of Worka, 
who rccciveil the imperial command in 1097 to cany out a reraion 
of the earlier work [e, Cj. His new veruion waa finished in 1100, and 
the printing of it was authorized in lICKl. 

E. ffi n m by & t 1Z- 

Written in the first half of the fourteenth century. The passage 
quoted gives a list of seven works by U Ch'eng, and among them the 
YTFS in thirt-y-foui cliapters. Except for a small (IkuLrepaney in 
the title [h] jCt these are the same aa those specified in the 
Biography (o. sup., p* 478}. 

F. m fi by f/f m 

A coliection of extracts from books of all periods and on various 
subjects. The author liveel in the sixteenth century. 

A section of the general summary of ITFS is here quoted, ft is 
entitled Corniffwaf Ro<»m % the Nutate of PtUan fg ia This 
section is absent from the extant text of YTFS (e. inf., p. 484), 

G. ^ ift U by ^ fr 

The passage here quoted is the afterwonl written by the anthor 
Ch'ien Ts'eng to the manuacript copy of YTFS acqulnsi by him in 
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1KJ9, Fr&Jii tbiA copy was copied tte maaiucripti repFoduced by photo- 
lithogr&phy iii 1919-20 {c. J and pp, 4SJr-5), A facsimile of tlie onginal 
afterword appears as tlie second colophon to YTFS (1920]!. Cb*ieh 
Tft'eiig mentions the destmetion of the family library in 1650, when a 
printed copy of (I 1145) perished. 

H. R fiU ^ 1, 

Tbifi is the great catalogue of tbe iniperiiil library under the late 
5[nnc1iu dy'uoaty. Kighteen years were spent in compiling it, and it 
was finished in 1790. At the time when t he catalogue was being com¬ 
piled, rare boohs were submitted from nil parts of the empire, and 
certain were copiwl in Iheii entirety and the copies added to the 
iniporlalcoUeetion fa. in/., p. ISJit). One of these was a MS.copy of YTFS 
(114u), lent from the library 5^ — IHJ of the Fan ^ faniUy atKing-jw. 
It lacked tlie thirty-first chapter(hereforo, when the copy was made 
for the imperial library, the great encyclopjeilia ‘ ^ was 

drawn upon for the missing chapter, which consists uiaudy of 
illustTHtions. 

1- R fiii ^ W (IJS ^ H Si. 

This abridged version of the foregning catalogue (H) containa a 
Iwief notice of YTFS. 


■) 

This colophuii, dated 1821, appears third in the lust volume of 
^ 1 Tt S (1920). The wntcr, Chang Yung-ching, at the age of 20, copied 
a.manuscript 3 TFS as a memoTiat to bis grandfather, who for twenty 
yearn had sought in vain to get a copy. The manuscript had been 
prcseiTi'ed by the Ch'ien ^ family in their library iig ft- ^ at Ch'ang* 
ill'll ^ ill Kinngau. In 1830 the wTiter’a kioBiuan Vueb-bsiao }l JIf 
(Chang Chin-iiru, e. K) bought the Chricn manuscript from a book* 
seUer nomed T'ao pjf at the Sign of the Five WUlows * 3E fg in 
Su-chou, The copying of the iUustrations was done by the artist 
Viang Chuti-mou 3E JiE* one of the bestpuiiila of the painter Pi 
Chung-k'ai Ijl; 


I*‘**fT, T t*. Majrriv, CIUkii Htf., vi (1877-9), np, 21B-18 : 

is (ItMlO). pp, (fflK-S; AuwiiiiM**!}, BEfUO, lii (| 9 | 2 ). Xo. ji. pp. 7»-fi7. 
tln^ny ihrrv w** mtjiP rhan 10,000 iruluii»» erf minu^ript. thr prihtiea .it i» 
w» siu-toirf^ Uiwurf, Ihf. <rf Ihr Mins Pfriurf, Int WM hoh .bahdnncd. Somt 
verfum.-. bsil brpn )«,! More lh> tuirumK hy the in ]«», S«vrr»thimflml 

vnw kunwn lo „rvirerf th^ fire. Pinf^ H„ fihiJ, Inform, mr thni 

Lbir ruiiityiifi of m fti^csrnd mmuiK^pt 

> JUmitarernt of th f.mnu. T‘m Yfinn inifl*, «nr »(,.)«• h»ure rt.HHl 

nre wuin-tm-f. M^nre thr gg; W pnrt. 
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K. ^ ^ 

Ttin is tbe eighth colophon to YTFS (1920), It is dated 1827. 
The writer is the kinaman of yung-ching montbiHHl in J. 

L. ^ rii Us lit' 

This colophod, dated 1820, is the fifth to 1 TFi> (IS^O). 

jCf $ «! 8ft- 

This coiophon, dated 1821, is the sbtth to 1 Ti'i> (1920). 

N. Pft « «ft- 

This colopboD, dated 1830, is the seventh to YTFS ()920). 

O, PB 9 il A ift- 

This colophon, dated 1826, is the eleventh to YTFS (1920). 

F- Ilf a w ift- 

This colophon, datesl 1828, is the fourth to YTFS (1920). 

Q. {Bt Jl Rft- 

This colophon, dated 1828. » the ninth to YTFS (1920). 

R- a M- 

This colophon, not dated, is the thirteenth to 1 TFS (1920), 

8. ^ M « 1$ * a hy ffi M, 

This is the catalogue of the Ch‘fi S family library at Ch’ang-shu 
■Jje ]||l( (Kiangsu). It was compiled about the middle of the lost 
century hy Ch'ii Yung, but not published till many years later.^ 

Note is TTiadi- that the manuscfipt copy of YTFS in this library 
was idtimatcly derived from iTFS (1148), but t hrotigh sei'cral 
successive copies. It contains the colophon-page (Fig, S). Internal 
evidence indicates that neither of the MSS, described in J was used in 
the mskiiig of it. 

T. jiift # by T W- 

The full title of this library catalogue, dated 1901, is H 
^ Tlic entry here quoted refers to a YTFS in thirty-si* 

chapters, which was acquired from the library of one ^ M « ^ tid 
is, in fact, the same M.S, that appears in YTFS (ISia-aO); o, J, K.and 
p. 485 below. 

U, Preface hy ^ j$f if! to the photo-lithographed 1920 edition, 
entitled ^ EP ft ^ ^ 1^- 

Dated 1919, it appears as the second preface to iTFS (1920), 
The writer, 5Ir. Ch‘i Yao-Iin, waa Civil Governor of Kiangsu the year 

* P. ivlliot. BSFSO, ia (1900). Sll, 4Sa, Si), ud AncQiuHse, B£FBO, 
XU {19J2), Xo. ^ p, 04, 

Toi., IV. roar tH, 
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that >[r, Chu Ch'i-ch'jeii came to Xdnkiitg as chM of the Peace 
Delegation from North C^ina. Together they visited the public library 
for which some ten years pravioiisly the Ting collection (p. Tj had been 
bought by the \nceroy Tunn-fang Ijg (p, p. 4 g 5 ). They 
saw there Cliang Yung-ching'a transcript («. .1), and the decision 
made to publkli itr 

V, Prefnee hy ^ 

Thli is a copy of the first preface, undated, to YTFS (1920). 


After the apjjeiidix conies an account ^ nine pages long, by 
Mr. T'no Hsiniig. who signs it in the intereakry fourth inoiith (22nd Jlav 
to 20th June) of 1925. The writer is a native of Wu-chm 31 
(formerly j)t{) in Kiangsy. He outlines the bibliographical historv 
of 1T/-A' derived from criteria assembled in the foregoing appendix, 
anrHo this he adds information concenurig the production of the 
1925 edition, in the following abridged tran-slation tire various items 
of the apiiendLx are indi«ited by the lettera of the alpJmbet used above 
to label them 


The }TFS in thirty^ii chapters by Li Cbieh, an Assistant 
Inspector 1 of the Board of Works under the Sung,» a revised version 
of an earlier work compiled during the hsi-mng period (10C6-77), and 
iiniahed in ITOl (p. A, B, t, and D). The second version was under- 

^ finished in 1100, Autborixatton was given 

in 1103 for it to be cut and published. This is the ch'ung-nim (1102-6) 
e<li(ion In 1145 Wang Ifuan sjfe, an ofticial of P'illg^^hiang F«, 
obtained an old copy of the period ” (p. p. 476 and Fig, 2), 

and had It reeuL This is the shao-himf (1131-62) edition. B and 
Chuang Cli.yu ^ m his H flf/ dated 1106 and 1133 
respectively, each refers to a copy of YTFS. The fact that tliese i^Titera 
coptwl a number of luissages from YTFS in evidence that the work 

ot 1 TFS in thirty-four chaptara, and nne chajrtw containing the 
general sumirwry, but omits to notice the table of contents. C puts 
the nnmber of chapters at thirty-four without either table of contents 
or general snmmarj^. T'ao Tsungd pStf m his Sku./u ^ ^ 

refer* to a Method with general rtunmiary and various sections, but ho 

Biofimphy. P trt <li«l not occur tm IJoS, hi* 
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Fill* S.—‘Jmecii rHCsItnile of ilie flttlophon ol TTFS flliSli, r«»rodact4 by obolo- 

lltlioRTapIij In 7TPH ilEiaJS), 
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calls it a Trealise mi TrtNM^ [CemrfrmrfMwt] jf; by LI CTiich,' 
F describes an editiDq of which the table of ecctions in the general 
simunary has a section on Counting Hooftu bij the Nvtnber of PUhn 
/i| dr which is misHing from the extant book. Is it jjoaaible that 
the copy he saw was the first (1103) edition ? 

The ITFIS in the library of the Ch len family (n. J) had twenty- 
eight chapters, six of illustrations, one of general summary, and one 
of table of contents—thirty-six chapters m all. h openetl with 
Li Chieh’a memorial of presentation, his preface and the imperial 
rescript which authorized the printing of the work. It ended with 
the colophou-jiage giving particulars of the 1145 edition (Fig. -2), 
There were twenty columns on each folio, and twenty-two 
characters to each column. In this copy the characteia and 
(names respectively of the two emperors who reignai from 1126 to 
1162) were tabooed, an indication that it was derived from the 1145 
edition. 


The colophon by Ch'ien Ts'eng {». G) states that the YTFiS in the 
Ch'ien family librarj- tvas the copy which his senior relative Ch'ien 
Ch‘icn -1 H 311 S obtained from a member of the Chao jg| family, and 
sold to him in the spring of 1648. Ch'ien Ch'ieo-i possessed a printed 
copy, which had come from an old family of Liang-ch't ^ |g:, but it 
perished in the fire which destroyed his library in 1650. The aforesaid 
copy was handed down from generation to generation. According to 
L the catolopie of the library 3® ^ (i.e. of Ch'ien Ts'Sng) states 

that Chao Yiian-tu tc ^ acquired an incomplete cof»y of YTFS 
kckdiig more than ten clmptera. For over twenty years he wore himself 
out seeking to borrow a copy. FinaDy, at a of 50,000 cash, 
he made the book complete with illustrations, plans, and designs. 

In 1821, Jlr. Chang Vung-clung in the colophon (u. J) to his manu¬ 
script copy says: " Copies of YTFS whieh have auivived the downfall 
of the Sung dynasty and have been handed down are exceedingly rare, 
The Ch'ien family library ^ ^ contained a copy of a Sung edition 
of the book, which I tried to get but tailed, In the year 1820 my kinaman 
Yiieh-hsiao ^ (C^ng Chin-wn; c. K) acquired a manuscript copy 

'll' ^ Chkh ever wrote m l»»k entitled JfB tiina. M. rtemif. 

[CMdrwrwp*]. OJ tht only vfurk attributed to U Chirh in IIm Skma //irtm; fi- Al 
imVHIItpOHn aaeorlter of tbe kind. KstUm it n* tho JTu rlL. 

“ti ^ L‘oT: 

1^1 JH? of quoU,,! in fu, nritt jimwrcji in YTFS. iVrSa™ thr» 

m drri^ed lb. Bool cn KW Z 

Cbkb b*TB ftniwcL upon whifn wtiting YTFS. ^ ^ 
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of this Ch^ien copy from a book^^Uet aamed T‘ao at the Siga of the 
Five WiUoTi-s in Smihou {v. J). I borrowed it ftad copied the text^^ 
while Wang Cliiln-mou^ pupil of Pi Chung-k^aip copied the illustrations, 
plans, and desigin^/^ 

Be tweed 1907 and 190S when Tuan-fang (//. T^ao^^hai lij 
viceroy of Liang Chiang, founded the library [at Xankingl* he acquired 
for it the library ^ which had belonged to the Ting family of 

Ch'ien4%ng ® .F|f (Hang-chou), Among the Ting books was the 
tninacript of FTFS made by Chang Yimg-ching (u. T). 

In 1919, Mr. Chu Ch'i-ch'ien (//. Kuei-hfiui -^)* a native of ^ 01 
(formorly |j 9 in Kueichou, came south and saw tliL^ book (o. U). 
He had it reproduced in a smaller siae [by photo-Uthography]. This 
was so favourably received that the Commercial Press of Sbangbai 
followed it up with a facsimile reproductiod of the original itHr 
Acconling to evidence afforded by colophons Land M, we know that the 
Ting ^IS. was the one which Chang Tung-ching traiiBcrihed from the 
copy in the possession of Chang Chin-wu. It contains numerous 
errors of transcription. 

The library ^ belonging to Mr. Cliiang Jn4sao He Si , 
a native of Wu-hsing ^ H (formerly Igfl *tt|J iii Chehkiong, codtainK 
a inanuseript. YTFS of which the tost and illuKtratbns are well 
executed and complete. By comparing the Ting 3IS. with it, do5!cns 
of errors in the former may be correctcfL But it was not the MS. 
from which Chang Yung-chings copy was made. 

The Iibrar>' IS ^ iSl] ^ of the Ch*u family at Ch'ang-shn 
(e. S) has an old copy W'hieh also Ls based on YTFS (1L15). 

The ITFS contained in the collection of the Cli'icn-lung Four 
Libraries w'as transcribc^l from the copy which belonged to the Tiend 
Ko of the Fan family in Chehkiaog- This copy Jacked the thirty-first 
chapter, and the defect was made good from the tatitn H}. 

According to tH |}tj S the imperial library under the 
Ming containwl five sets of YTFS^ but the catalogue omits biblio¬ 
graphical particulars. The catalogue^ of the im]>erial librntj' under 
the Jlanchu dynusty, entitled pj fjfl ^ 0 ^ mentions two Incomplete 
sets of YTFS, one wuth two and the other with five voluicies. It notes 
that the book w-as compiled by Li Chieh at imperial command during 
the ch'un§-nm^ period, but that of its thirty-four chapters twelve 
were missing. Tow'erda the close of the late dynasty the imperial 
library was moved from the Pakce to the National Academy ^ 
Et ]tf ^ [in the north ot Peking]. During the first years of the 
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Republic it from there and housed in a part of the Wu 

C3ate of the Palace 4^ PI tH- Thence it waa taken to the hletropolitan 
Librarv which now ia installed in the former 

National Academy. In the coutbc of these moves the seven V'olumes 
of the two incomplete sets were lost owing to carelcasnesa. 

The Curator of the ^letropolitan Librarj*^* Hr. Fu Taeng-hfikng 
f# iff Jft {//. Yikn-ahufje of Chktig-an w'as sorting out a 

pile of wa^te papers wheu he catno upon two fragments of YTFS. 
One was the front page of the first folio of the eighth chapter(tf.Fig. 3) ^ l 
the other was a complete fifth folio from the same chaptecp They were 
printed tom Avood-blocka during the Sung period. Each folio had 
twenty-two Goliimns with twenty-two chaFactem in each, and double 
columns of small charactem, Ptobably they are to be Identifiod as 
coming from the 1103 edition. 

Jlr. Cliu Ch‘i-ch"ien considered unsatisfactory the Ting MS. which 
he had previously reproduced ^ so he requested me to consult; all 
existing copies of YTFS^ and, after comparing the texts in detail, 
to print a new edition. 

In my opinion, the Siii k'u th'mn i^ku copiea of YTFS fleem to be 
the moat reliable, for they w ere made from the Fan library copy which 
had been transcribed about the middle of the Ming period from a Sung 
wood-block edition* and therefore k earHer than the Ch'ien copy * 
preserved in the ^ ^ library (e. G). Moreover, they have the 
advantage of corrections and additions carried out by the editors of 
the Ssil who comjiared the Fan copy with the Yun^-h iatim {v. H). 

Now, the ch^uan sAucopies^ were distributed for preserva¬ 

tion in the following seven repoaitoriee 

Wen yuan Ko S; ® HH [at the Summer Palace of Ytian ruing 

Yiian near Peking] 

* Xytff hy Mr, T‘*o FFiiMfl I Hrte Wo find ih^ hetliDT'jt mmc olr^Hy writlcii 

' CTiieh ", ti proof cUoogh th^t this " Ch^tog ' li ijrffmDonA,'' CL B I> 

and r. Bellacrt, BEFEO^ m pe- 244-^. 

* ProftwOT Naitii notiri tlw Hti|icflority of the lUoiitrAt kchu in tlie copy beTongLsg 
to the i'lt ftt Mnukden In 1005 u rompjwrd with ttaow in YTFS 

r. ovp-i p- 4T4. 

■ W h*n (he KTCflt fStmlogibr of the imjrrrul lihrAry ondi-r the Iste Maivehu (lynsety 
(r. H) WM in pep&catiati, cerfoiQ hoola amofig th«6c «at tn tho capital hj cnHcclon 
through unt tia^ emifiTe wrre temporarily relainciJ fwr iq>rea%atinn. Tbea© v-tre 
dirtdtd into twij categoriefl: ,(l| Warkij Jinakcienlly for eompleto eopa^ to 
be made and aedi-d to th* lin|]erial Uhmry. On* of thea* itM the Jan copy of 
TTFS, Biblicgrmphical purtietitara of books in thin categwy entered in the 

ratalogoeH t2) Worbi nut eepird. Vul of Tchsefe hih|i€j 5 j»^ie*| partieiitMi weio 
ehtcred in the cataloaue. e EVUiot, BEFEO, Vt(ieiifl). pp, and lx flOOOl 

pp. 211-12. t jp 
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Wen tBung Ko ^ [at Golden li^Iand, Chinkinng]. 

Wen bui Ko ^ SI [81 [^t Yang-chon ^ ^]. 

Wen Ian Ko ^ the Western I^ke* Hang-chou]. 

Wen yiiaii Ko iJS ISI *1^0 Palace at Peking]. 

Wen ah no Ko ^ 181 Palace at Jloukdeo]. 

Wen chin Ko HH Palace at JeholJ, 

The firat three sets have BiiUcred destruction from the ravages 
and burnings of warJ AUog half of the Hang-chou set ’oras destiojed^* 
The Peking Palace set is stil! there ; the Moukden set is stored in the 
Hall of Assured Peace JB [in the Peking Palace] ■ and the 

Jehol set is in the iletropolifan Library. 

These three are aU that are now preserved intact. I bave compared 
the texta of YTFS contained in all tliree, and also the extracts qnotel 
by B. Chuang 0u-yiii T'ao Tsiingd and F. Tho old marLiiscript copy 
in the libiaiy of ^Ir. Chiaug Ju-taao has been examined besides. 

After carefully eomijaring all these texts, the EhorteomlngB of the 
Ting have been made good ; missing characters have been restoreil 
and errors of transcription corrected. Possibly some mistakes remain ; 
tint there is little probability that any passage b omitted. Several 
{larts of the text are hard to underataad; yet, when all texts agree 
as to the readings I did not venturR to alter them. 

The /ormo/ of thb edition and the style of characters cut for it arc 
nmde to imitate those of YTFS (1103) as represented by the two 
fmgtdents recently dbcoveied. The illustrations ate based on those 
ot YTFS (1145)| and such that cannot be followed as to detail without 
difficulty have been redrawn twice the original kim and afterwards 
reduced by pbotogtaphy to the scale of the originals. 

One source of perplex!^ is the lack of origmab wherewith to 
compare these much-copied ilittstrations. Decorative designs of stone 
carAings and the smaller wooden objects may likely have undergone 
minor modilicationfl from time to time in accordance with current 
fashion. On the other handp strict precision must have been main¬ 
tained in plans for large wooden structures, because upon them 
depend all measurements and proportions, and even Elight deyiations 
from the originals would have resulted in lo^5a of architectural integrity. 

^ Th^ Vilin mieg Yumn wu deHitfO^Td tty the AlltfiJ Army iu ISSO. 'Huc’ HiH 
Gdfhrn and VATi^-i^hEni ircie Itumt by tint T* aE-p'i£i|{ EebeU* ytan trorlitr. 

* Abu by ttic Tfti-p'ing Ki^beU. Prtifepamr HtJ f=hih lnf«rtiiff tnr tlirnt thr Iomi boa 
tHM?n rctjHired awinj* to the ifrJWrosil^" of Mr. Ting jkf T) axinl to the 

i>«vtjt oSurts oi Mr, C.'hjiTis Tion^^-biikn^^ ^ ^ fonncrly CnminwaiDDcr of 

Edufr^tion in ChD'hIdatig. 
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To solve these probleJns we have had recoiinse to emtiiig building 
nnH lining drchitects. The present Paluee at Peking, tlioiigb actually 
built in the iwriotl (was flesigneti in conformity with 

Sung standards wliioh wen? an architectural heritage haridi?d down for 
SOO years, Teelinical terms have varieKl with the times, yet continuity 
ol form may fje tmctjd by refereuee to the of 

Adminisiration and the archives of the Board of Works X 

plana from the latter aonrce have to some extent been lost, therefore 
we have asked the old master-builder Ho llsin-keng |y $f Iff and 
others, who for many 3"ear9 Isave been in charge of im^ivrial and public 
works ill Peking^ to draw dctailerl illustrations on motleni lines in 
acconlance with data provided in the thirtieth and thirty-first chapteJ^ 
of YTFSj and to add to them modern terms. These additional 
itiust rations ^ thus pmviile material for comparkon with the originaL*^,, 
and the student is enabled tn recognise dilTcrences, similarities, and 
eurrelatbns, and to obtain niodeb for imitation as well ns evidence 
concerning the evolution of nomenclature, 

Chapter^^ ^ and 31 contain coloured illustrations. Former editions 
of YTFS had the eolourflordy indicatet] with labels giving the nfinies 
and shades, and they ha(l notes to show which was the front and 
which the back. Such methotls of present men t gave but impi>rfect 
notions of the true cobnmtion, so we have employed the services 
of the Kuo iJi; family of Ting-luiing ^ Hf which for five genemtiuiiN 
has been engagerl in artistic colour-printing,* M numv as four to ten 
printings have been nt^cessary for some of the illustrations® 

Tlie production of tliLn book—textual criticism, ix^lrawing of 
illustrations, making of modem designs for comparis«jn, and colour- 
printing—has taken seven years, and the text has been revisetl ten 
times. The cutting of the blocks was started in 1919 and finished 
in 1925, 


Though the foregoing account by 3lr, T‘=ao Hsiang h as lucid 


* Tlmy Appear in tma iappld hil^dU + om? «f twn^dty-fiix loliwi at ibr pod of rhaptpr 
3<Pb and tha ftihiT of tri nEy-ffflir fuKia* Mt tlip cad of ckiAptpr 3L TIh? ntw terlinieaJ 
tprnu and cxplaruaton' notp* arr printed ihm in ml int, 

5 Ttiia hu miirh *dvAft«pd in rpppnl yvm I wmtrlv ffiftiRli pop*r wu 

far in Ch™, btu tiiprr la (laisjpobami print* f«r tlir 

fini rime hmv^ hfcn mwlp on t'brnp-*^ paptr, Thr paper fantra fropi the IrToVanccr 
ijf Fiihkk-n. 

* SeTrrmI aa- fpjKttjdocrd id colaur on PUI^. I of ^ly article in ibr EurliMalan 
Afo^ofiiu dI Marelij 1^7+ 
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as may bo, tbe souicos from rrhicb the magaificeiit last cditioQ of thia 
architcctoral classic has been compiled are too many and varied 
to be kept in mind easdrs In otder to show them at a glance I bare 
drawn out a plan {Fig^ &)- 

1 gratefully acknowledge mdebtednesa to Professor Hu Shib 
ifl S for his good offices in aiding me to obtain u copy of Y'TFS 
(1925) and for invaluable help generoitsly given in the writing of 
this study* 




JJfr.V-lJJJvS ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF SOME 

PICTUBES 
By Jahl CHARPENTiEri 

THILE busying himself with re^-iewLug, for this Bulletin,' 



ToU. iii-v of Professor von Le Coq’s gre^t work Die 
Buddhistigehe Spittanlike in Mittdasien the present writer bad an 
opportunity of mating a somowbat closer acquaintance also with 
Professor Griinwedel’s very important boot AlAuJdhisti$chs Kuli^ 
itMen in Ckinesigch-Tnrkistan (1912). \arioua passages of this 
wort, and most specially pp. 65-75, contain interesting descriptions 
and pictures of JiUakas (or Joaddiioj) found in the different caves 
in Baatom Turkestan visited by Herren Griiuwedel and von Ic Coq. 
Most of these pictures have already been identified by the learned 
author with passages in Buddhist literary works ; and the identifica¬ 
tions are, of course, in an overwhelming number of cases, quite correct 
ones, though Bomfitimea perhaps in need of some improii-enieiit, 
However, o certain number of pictures are left unidentified, and as 
the present writer ventures to think that he has succeeded in a few 
of these cases in hitting upon a hitherto overlooked identification 
this may be the excuse for now gi^dug publicity to these very modest 
remarks. 

For it should be understood from the very beginning that this 
Ls ID no ^riBe an outcome of a prolonged and systematic research into 
Buddhist lore, for which the present writer eaouot pretend to possess 
the adequate capacity. He has mainly consulted a few works, such 
as Fiuot'fi edition of the Ra^trapSlajsaripfccha, Cbavannes' admirable 
Cinq cents eontes ft apologufj eximits du Tripitaka CAinoi* (1911), etc., 
in order, if possible, to unearth from them some passages explaining 
a few of Professor Griinwedd’s pictures. Some nse has also been 
made of Professor Poacher's interesting letter from Ajanta in the 
JA. 1921, i, p. 201 sq.* But although the following remarks are of 
a very scattered and scanty nature it is to be Loped that they may 
prove of some little use to students interested in this field of research. 

^ . IS * 

The net of pictures cbbfly iiitere^¥ting iie here in the one runniog 

^ Cf. tdIh jit, p. 814 HI,: tdI. it* p. 348 

* With chit paper rf, alto t|u iliart netket bv MUe Laleu in tbe JA. 19-31 ii. 
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from Xo* 125 to Xo. 164 of the Alifntddhiniiiche Of tlujso 

tlie following ones seem to have been correctly identifiet! alrcndy by 
ProfcnsoT Giiirtwcflel 

1*25. This is the stoiy of ftSpawtl in Divs°f^dana, p. -171, who 
cut off her own breasts in order to satisfy a starving woman cf, 
also Ra,^tra pah pariprcehS, 25 (Xo, 30) * 

Iwiamh^miagukumunnu iyakta Mttnadm^rn krda^karUa,), \ 
HrT p«>%« me Ifttdhalffdrtam sarup^mfUi mtiiU ^dSbftut || 
126* Aecorcliiig to Griinwedel this is the well-known story of 
Ksantivadin {Jalaku, ill, p. 39 sq. ; Jaialamm, 28. etc.), wliose h^ntls 
ami feet were cat off by a cruel king. But this seems mther uncertain 
as m thw picture only the hands have been cut off. anrl the tormentor 
of the Boclbisattva seems to he leaving him ; cf. fx*i«ibly 
pfct-ha, p, 24 (Xo. 27):— 

rakmiikiimn katmlaitilyam patfttftujam par«da«flwi ampekimn I 
Wfjw Aiuhetu Ssld bodhitn (ibhlptattttina jtiffaditrthe || 
or e%’en ibid., p. 2.3 (Xo. 17) :— 

mrdutdlapicupamamlkmau lomalafKid}mpattramikfwuirau \ 
fyoXtrttt karau saeurnvau me purvatp nipcna mfimata ra || * 

I*® famous stoiy of King 
Sibi sac^ciag his eyes to a blind Brahmin, rf. Jd/nkamSld. 3, etc 
fn the RaslnjmJapitrfprechd, p. *24 {Xo, 22) the name of the king 

* r Cliinese version of *' the Wise and 

thp he JiH (*aUifcl ^ * 

128 Ptofes^r Griinwedel (p, 345) tentatively identiffed the 
Rexlhisattva whf> lias s^t fire to hk htimh in order to show the way 
to a caravan with A^oketu (cf. above under Xo. 126). But it seenw 
more probible that we should turn to the following verse in the 
RSsfrapSltipetnprcvhd, p. 24 (Xo, 21):— 

maff, tj^ktam anffuli uddrS fatmhitdrtliam em earnta me I 
jdlarcita tutmlaitiddhd KSSotnavarna jidrthiva sodault !| 

129. This is the VettantamjaUika, cf. picture Xo. ,317 fn HI) 
In the HuetrapalajxiripreehS, p. 22 (Xo. 10), the hero of the talc i 


' Cf. pirtsin; No. 2*1 in GNianedoL 

enoogb, btvn tanxd into s Bodhi»tton. P- “i J- 

* Td^Kkueu, JftAS, ISlOl, 
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call«l Sudamftra (cf, Lalitaeisiam, p. 194, 10; Cbavannes, lo*. Ht., 
m, p. 362 amr] note) j in Cliavsnnw, loc. cit,, j, p. Se, Le ia calktl 
Sonudana, 

130, Sibi and the dove, ef, pictnie Xo, 25] (Griih^'edel, p. 114), 

131, 127 above. 

132, Tliifl iu the AfahakapijSinka in JUtohiniSla, xxvii, ete, (cf. 
ako Cliflveniies, loc. ctt,, i, p, 216 sq.). 

134. Cf. Xo. 160 below. 


136. Tills is saitl bv Grliiiwedcl, p, 68, to be the ^ambfidjiHata 
(JStfiht, voL iv, p. 267 gq.; J^ai^mald, xxv), which is probeblv 
cotTeot. Bnt it seeins curious that two persons should be seen riding 
on the aniruBl here while, according to the texts, it only saved the king 
who had been pursuing it, Whether tlie animal depicted here, 
which is somewhat like a very misshapen hippopotamus, is really 
meant for u sttrab^ci also seems doubtful; at Ajaytii the israbki is 
simply a species of antelope.’ 


138. Professor Griinwedel (p, 70) identifies this picture with the 
story of &itn. in the ^longolian Dsanglun,^ the ponng boy 

who, in order to support his starving parents, had his own flesh cut 
off in portions. This story does not, so far, appear to have been found 
in any Indian version. But it is found in the Chinese Tta Pao Tmug 
King, wJiere, in the summary given by Ciiavnannes it runs as follows ’: 

XTu roi avait six fils; il est tu£, avec cinq de ses fils, jiar sou 
ministre Lo-Aeou-i' nsiou. sixiime fils , . . a enfuit avec aa femme 
et son jeuno gar^on , , . il g'^re en chemJu et souffre de la faim ; 
il t eut tiier sa femme, mais son jeune gar^on ge devone pour la sauv*er i 
on coupe done chaque jour ii cclui-ci une certaine quautit^ de chair 
qin permet aux troia voyageurs de ne pas mouiir ile faim," etc,— 
the stor} , like all the other ones of the same type, is rather disgusting. 

The picture intends to give the situation describcfl above : the 
prince, with raised sword, is going to kill his wife, but the young boy, 
sitting astride on the shoulder of his mother, with a deprecating 
gesture prevents this and offera Ids own life in ransom for hem. 

142, Vyi^hTyaifiia* cf, JattiktimVd, i; Cbavannes, loc, cit., i. 
p. 15 : Ra^frapataparif^cchS, p. 22, etc. 


1 Cf. J,4. IMl. i, J,. 210 «1. 

’ Cf, f, J. SrhiaiiH, Dmtigliin, i, p, sir M). 

*rV r".' ■ f'’ (Tiavaniu-* tbe title of this CJiiiuie 

would tr*n.Tfltc a Saniknt oriifilml Sajii!futlaTi^napit«S»^tra 

TlH-re *» otbjjj pwtui™ brhiupns to thi« .mtaT.u in Profrwor Grilnw»tb-ri 

bT^i' ^1’- ' P'- Ibr pi^Uurei tlw ihimaU m to 

bi* vRihpT Ihfin ligi ni. 
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150. On p, 545 Piolesaor Griinwedel seettifl to identifr tbls with 
the story Abbreviated in the RaitrapShpariprcchS, p. 24 (2fo. 25) 

iiitod tDQttt fljfAi eo ianrad vyadhikriasifa msjja nMya dudam [ 
m CO salm ttfaktif mama jalu Ssi nrpa s^da kuauma nSma jl 

Although the identification does not belong to those which strike 
one as being imioediately obvioue it is probably correct. 

151. ProfeRaoT Grllnwedel (p. T1 sq.) thinka this picture to he 
a variation of the Vy&fkrTjalaka (142). This may be correct but the 
tale mart be a separate one and is, so far, nnknoivu to us. 

155. Professor Griinwedel (p. 74) points to /^.Kii^nn, ii, p. 215 *|. 
This is quite correct, and the teict la otherwise found in Chavannes, 
loc. cit., i. p. 11, in the RastTapalaparipfccha, p. 26 (No. 42);“ 
WAicanin caroinanaAu j?urtwwi mai-Bi/a babhtlm yadS yafacdrl | 
fyaAta mat/diraifa safraAiVoya bhak^taprat}iaahawaia^}tih |I 

and in other works.^ Our picture, however, comes nearest to the 
tale as told in the Dsanglnii where we read the following : ** Wahrend 
Eu der Zeit funf HoLzsrbeitei am Ufer dieses Gewiissera henimgingen 
um Holi zu Buchen, entdeckten aie den gimson FUch, welcher in 
menschlicher Sprache aie folgendermassen amedote; * Wenn eucb 
hungert, so schneidet von meinem Fleisth ah, so vid ihr woUt und 
esset! . . ■ Sagt aiicb alien Hungemden im Lande, dass sie uach 
Belieben von meinem Fleische nehmen soiled.’ Hiemuf schnitten 
die Fiinf von dem Fleische ab und liefen die Ebiwohner des Landes 
herbei, so dass die Nachricht von Einem lum Andern kam und endlieh 
alle Bewohner des Dschambtidtcips sich versa mmelten, von dem 
Fleisch absehnitten imd aeseii," etc, The picture shown us two 
woodcutters—instead of five—one cutting pieces out of the fish 
with bis axe, the other with hU knife. 

167, To the litemturc quoted by Professor Gtiinwedel (p. 74) 
should be added Jaiaka, 12 i MahScatlti, i, p. 359; Chavsnnes, 
loc. cit., i, p* 68 aq., ii, p- 55 sq., etc. The scene is found also at 
Ajaptii, cf. JA. 1921, i, p, 253, 

160. Cf. 154 above, The story is found in Dtanglun, ii, p. 29 sq. 

To these identifications by Professor Gtiinwedel can now be laid 
a short series of others which arc given bdow. As has been pointed 
out above 1 have not B«n able to make any systematic iDvcstigation.s, 
and the results aebievei^ here can thus not be looked upon as final 

' Far ivfcuniM cl. M. FiDonJf *4itioa el tlu iUj^nipdin^anprecas, p, ,jjj_ 
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135. hi tliifi picture wo sm tlire^ young men. of whom one is 
dresiiefl in u sort of flapped cotit of rather common oeeurrence in 
the Tlirfan pictures,^ surrounded by a very bulky serpent or dragon 
with heads at each end of its body and with widely opened jaws : 
in the lower part of the picture is seen an elephant on the buck of 
which stands a lion springing npwrarda in order to attack the ilragon. 
On p. OO of his Vf^ork Professor Griiiiwedel mentions a duplicate of 
this picture where, however* elephant and lion are missing; and 
on p. 115 the same scene occurs with the lion but without the elephant. 

Thin is what nmy well be caUed the It 

occurs amongst tbc pictuies at Ajunfu where the elephant is Ukew^iso 
missing.® literary documents relating to it are found in Kflemendra’s 
Bodhisaiti'iliwtd^nftkalpalatd. No. 102, and in Chuvannes, loc. cit+t 
i, p. 253 sij.; lii^ p, 70. From the Ust passage f borrow a few lines 
which will form an exact cojiiTnentary to our picture : '■ Autrefois 
de nombreux marchuiids s^fitaieut vus entour^s par iin ser(M-nt 
nionstnieu.x qui ne leur bissait aiicim mo^^en d’^happer* Pour 
leR d^livrer^ im lion monte rut im ^li&phant blaiic et attaque le serpent 
dont il brlse le crane ; mais le lion et r^l6phant menrent toiLS deux 
pour avoir attaints par Thaleine empoisonn^ du serpent , . . Ijg 
lion, c eat le Euddhs ; Til^phant blanc c^est ^'ariputra.*^ * 

137* A bear sitting on a tree holds a man on his lap w^hile a tiger 
waits at the bottom of the tree. 

This is the storj' of the noble aniJiial which ^ without Ibtening to 
any temptations saves the man from the tiger while the mean and 
ungrateful human being tries to throw' hk benefactor, during liis 
sleep, from the tree. The story is found in many variat ions m Bin id hist 
literature, where the chief actora are InvarLibly the Buddha anti 
Eevadatta. 

139. A man dressed only in a dho^l is standing on an elevateil 
jdot of ground on the bank of a pond from which emerges a naganlja 
in a suppliant attitude. 

The former figure is taken by Profea-^sor Griiiiwedel to txj 
a Bodhiaattva to whom he, undoubtedly, bears a great likeness. 
Now, it seems that w'e must identify this picture "with a scene out 

^ Cf. Profrsifir s indi^K *,t* KiitpfH}*Tock and PirofcM*r van J* Coq* 

Bilditrttifm, p. 40, 

* C^ JA. 1021. ip p. 3m 

» TraTtf iltm sojTDunjtKl hy h StTprnl orogr ako in the of 

clj. ^nrtoii, y rip p, 20. Bui tlwrc^ no lian or clephiitil cumcft to thii-ir 

rciKiuc. 

VOL. tVp rAttr in. 
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of th* haHkhaj)S(«jSaka {JStaka, Ko. 524), which k a]jw depicted 
at Aja^ta and is thua described by II. Foucher ’; " Burgess a vu 
ft tort un ‘ Buddha ’ devant leqiieL se proaterue un roi; eUe * montre, 
«ti fait, an oseftte ordinaire recevant Jea liominagea d’un roi dea Sagas.” 
This scene, however, belongs to the previous story of Saftkhapala 
when, according to the otthakaliia of the Jaiaka, the Bodhisattva 
was a prince of JEagadlia who turned ascetic and received the homage 
of the then fjlAftlihapaJa. Consequently, Professor Griinw'edel 

was quite right in looking upon the figure standuig beside the pond 
as being a Bodhisattva. 

140. In this picture we see a square pond or tank in the middle 
of which stands the nude figure of a girl weeping while alx>ve, in 
the air, a w'irq^ed boy, a sort of angel or genius, is carrying another 
young tnsii in his urmfl. 

Professor GriinwedeFa refereneo to the story of Kalmdftapdda * 
IS not quite intelligible. We have here a scene from the Yidhum- 
pcttutitajalaka {Jataka, Xo- 545) where a young genius, after having 
won the wise \udhura at a game of dice, carries him away in order 
to please hk own daughter, a beautiful wAyT. This jdi»ka also occurs 
at Ajat)ta,*flnd a aimilar story about Pi-t‘ou^hi (= Vidfutra) is told 

in Chavannes, loc, cit., hi, p. JOO, although it does not quite tally 
the jafaka. 


143. A man is seen merged to the waist in a round pit from 
which issues a high, pointed flame. On both sides of the pit are 
seen two gorJs who take hold of his arms and trv to raise him up. 
A vamtmn of this picture on p. 114 (p|, azures us that the man 
in the pit IS in reality the Bodhisattva 

P™I,w Grlln.cW ,hi„b „f .i,h„ ,i„ vijiuivi. u, 

f. « „ , 1 , Sr.^UJ,-ma iv), b,.t 

n |,. II «■„ a, time tile prince 

V pde^ m the lorntol. brahmin eapio; tlial he »i.hod to ptoeleim 

. Y' »l..n the ptinco «„t, te he., it he i. toW 

lU, befora be ran de to, be miM hnve » fire.pi, „i „„ 


^ JA. J!>2U h p. 2l0, 

■ Vll la flcitk? 

! i J 'l ' 

* JA. 1, p. SOS, 

• TWj lumif, Bcconliug to Talakum. JfiAS IDOl 

. comiptiDi. of &i«krit XMattPiaW™. ' 


im p. 2M eq. 

p- +34, ii frflid thff duncie 
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depth and filled with hurbing iroald and sacrifice hinu^lf by flpringiug 
into it. The HodhUattva willingly complied with thia and han aJI 
preparatiunf^ nmde. After hearing the ^hkm recited he is just on 
the verge of jumping itito the pit when on either J^kle Indra and Bmhniil 
take hold of hbi arms and try to dksuado him - Thhi k exactly the scene 
of our picture. 

1-14. A giant demon holds a youjig boy before hk mouth in 
order to eat him^ There h another picture of the aame eveut on 
p, 114 (pi 248) but more complete ; in front of the demon are aecn 
a king and a qnmi loudly wailiag. 

ProfeSfiot Grlinweflel (p. S-45) takes thk to be the story of Sui€tsmua 
{jGfiikai No. 537^ x.xxi, etc.) which k also found at Ajaoti/ 

and thk at first seems probable. But Bome tloubta seem possible 
as the |»rvy of the demon k apparently here a small child which 
does not tally with the jatuku w here 8 ut 4 Laonui k a grow n-up young 
prince. There k a story of a man-eating ogre converted by Buddha 
in Chavanucs, loe. cit.» iii, p, % Hq., but this does not fit oiir picture 
as the child captured by the demon muet undoubtedly l>e a Boddhi- 
fiattva. 

145-43. All these pictures are estreniely purjsling as there k very 
little real diffeTence between them. In all of them it k apparently 
told hoiv at one time or other the Bodhkattva sacrifices lik own 
blood ami flesh for the welfare of some other bcinj[|^, but the difficulty 
k to find out precisely what k represented in the different pictures, 

111 145 the BcKlIikatt^'a Is seen sitting on a throne raking bis 
left arm^ while a scirant is cutting open hk left side with a knife^ 
the impression being that he h going to tear out hk heart. In Hfi 
the Bodhkattva is again seen sitting on hk throne ; a small servant 
k cutting open hk right leg while the BodluKattva hinLself k holding 
a bowd into which blocMl k meant to fiow% Bchiml the servant 
aiiother small person k seen waiting—pro1>ably for the blood in the 
beswd. In 147 the BcHlhkattva clntl only in a rfAofi k seen standing 
in front of a tree; a small man (possibly a demon) k sitting beside 
him holding a Ijowl and pointing at hk with sonic pointed 

instrument. In MS the Ecidhisattva k sitting on a throne (like 
that In 146); behind him is a servant proliahly cutting flesh out 
of hk back, and beside the throne k a brge eooking-jM>t. 

Professor Griinwedel thinks 145 to bethestor}' told in the /)son^hiii| 
iij p. 15, where the Bodhisattva in shape of the Vtpah had hk 

^ JA. 1D2], ip p. 2La 0q. 
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iskiq made into parchment, one of his bone& into a stylus and his blood 
into ink in order to take down a tubha^ita. Rut this, for apparent 
reasons, is impossible ; unfortunateLy, the present writer is jnat as 
little able to identify the picture, but the solution sbould apparently 
be found in a story where, for some reason or other, the RodhUtattva 
sacrifices his own heart. 


In 146 we slioold, according to the same authority, see the 
MaitrlbaJaj5Uii,f$ (JSIaiamaid, viii},i in which the Hodhisattva, us 
kiuj; MaiinbaUt, has hia veins opened in order to satisfy the ciaviiig 
for blood of five ogres That there are here only two persons 

instead of fiv'c is an objection of no conseijtieqce; but it is more 
tinfK>rtant that these jicrBOUS do not seem at all like demons. It 
seems much more probable that we ought to connect the picture 
with this verse in the Rostmpiilapariprci'hd, p. 24 (No, 24) 

vi/adht/itlHmm ca mram fmm rudhTum pTadattam apt me 

I 

nirvyadhitnfi so ca kfto me pTOffhham Sarvtidetrei afiAiTniMt i. 

But there seems also to exist another otherwise unknown * atorv 
of how the IkKlhisattva once gave aw'av his one leg, cf. ibid p 'H 
(No, 29)' ' 

mrdu tomahfp vimolatfaurcm ftni lac chitlm d/y/«wrrdi'%a » f 
dalMtn evamrmM rud/nmin wie JiiiHiavaiJ tjaddsi nrpap«nri 

In this legend the Bwlhisattva was a woman; but might there not 
as well have existed a parallel verebn where he performed the same 

act of sacrifice as a man ? Our picture might just as well be meant 
to de|iict that event- 


in 147 Professor Griinwedd suggests that we might find the 
story of how the BodhLsattva ha<l his whole body perfomtert and « 
thousand burning wicks |>„t into the holes.^ This seems probable 
enough, although the picture in itself does not give us mud, 


As for 14S nothing definite can, unfortunately, be said about it. 
But the story should be that the Bodhioattva b,U his own flesh cut 
out and cooked m ordejf to perform a g^od deed. 

149, In this picture the Edcihisattva is «en’ kneeling beneath 


* CL DmnsimH. a. p. 

* Sm quiic lhaufih. uNMiftljii* re iftp ,, , , 

siii, ' * n bti jn tht 


* €f. ii, p. f, 
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a tree, while on the other Eido ii huge nian with beard and top-knot 
approaches with h raised sword in his right hand. 

Professor Grdnwedel (p. 71) takes this to be a scene from the; 
SutiMSomaj^aka,^ for what reason m not apparent as there is in this 
story nothing that especially reminds us of that tale. The story. 
I venture to believe, is found in Chavannes, loe. cit,, i, p. 17 sq., 
and runs as follows : The Bodhisattva was once a mighty king, 
calletl renowTied for his boundless Liberality^ A i^Tcked 

ascetic from a foreign country presented himself before the king and 
iiskeil for his head as he wanted it for a certain object.® The king 
tried to turn him off with an offer of vast “Wealthy but all in vain. 
Then wc may quote the text itself: -Mjb roi ne s^itait jamais 
jiisqii'aloTs refns^ k aucun des di^irs qui liii avaient 4t4 exprimf^' 
if dfsrendit dom fte h so/fe, enroufa rketeux d uii arbre ^ dit : * Je 

don rfc Mia (He \ Ua&rr^f. iira fion s*amn^ m }mrchaM 

mpidemtnty The king, however* w^as saved by the inter^"eution of 
a 

The italicized sentences seem to me to describe exactly the scene 
found in our picture. 

15^. A man aitting under a tree is seen Baying a sztiall animal 
while another animal of the same sjiceks is seen at some distance. 
There is a duplicate of this picture described on p. GO, but there the 
animal is !»aid to be an eleplisnt. 

There can be little doubt that this is the story told in the Dmn^lutu 
ii» p. 101 gq. A king of Benares gees in his ilreanig a golden deer and 
sends his hunters to fetch its skin* threatening them with death 
and destruction if they fad to bring it. Finally, one of them sees a 
A'lififu-deer (the Bodhisattva) which offers itself to be flayed alive 
in order to save the liunters and their faruitie.^. The one difficulty 
k to account for the presence of the second aniina] in our picture ns 
there is nothing about it lu the text. 

15ff. A bear is icen sitting in the entrance of a cave. In front 
of him k a trecp and on its other side a man b seen bending a bow 
and taking aim at the hear w hQe in the front jmrt of tho picture another 
man is |}ointiug it out to the bowman. 


^ CJ. JnUitt, Tp p, Jfifl *q.; xsii, etc.; mnd Kcm* Vwtlagtm ch 

dtt A'ort. jCtrtrf. mit \^tUti^kapjxn^ afd- i^lferLundf:, ^ t* 

p, S jrfi. 

* In ihft w^U-known rfld£u^iB.lpa ttve irSrkfd Yopn W 4 *nli ih^ hritil el Ring 
^'iknmiditym in anlpr to perform n nu^ic fit#. 
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Tlie Btoiy is found in an abbroviuted forni in the Ra^rapalapari- 
prccha, p, 25 (Xo. 37): — 

rkfaptUif tAhSva iailadurge himahala ^pla dinSnt >w | 

jmru^ VKtdkaku tena me pra^uktci m to pratfghSta ifiaka me 

II 

The MHKs aeene is found depicted at Aja^tu ’ uufl has been identified 
by JIlIc l^lou * from Tibetan anil otLer sources. Already 31, Fiiiot, 
in his edition of the RdfiTapalaparipjnxha, p, viii, liad pointed to its 
existence in the Kftnmiatata^ Tfie sfcotj’ runs thus: A bear (the 
Bodhisattva) rescued a man from a snow storm and fetl him in his 
cai^ lor seven daj-s. Tlie nian promised not to betray the site 
of the animars lair, but, in spite of this, he led hunters to the siwt. 
who killed the bear with their arrows. Wien the ungrateful wretch 
was going to ertrry away bis port of the flesh his liands detacher) 
tliemselvcs from his arms. 

ins. The liodhisattva is fieen Iving in a cofTui on the lid of which 
two men kneel apparently occupying themselves with closing it. 

Professor Griiuwedel (p. 71) thinks this to be cither the 
pamajdtaka (Jdfflivj, vi, p. i stj.) or the story of the Saint KisJa Vatsa 
and the cruel king Daijdahi.^ The latter suggestion is impossible, 
but the former one might he taken into consideration though therJ 
are great difficulties. The story about an old man being buried alive 
in CliHvannes, )oc. cit., iii, p. JS, h too vague, nor does it identify 
the hero with the Bodhisattva though thU would be ratlier an obvious 
condiiflion. 


163. A king on his tlirono surmounted by the rovel sunshade, 
old emaciated brahmin escorts a Bodhisattva whose bonds era 
tied behind his biirk towards the throne. 


This is the story told in Cha^-annes, loo. cit,, i, p. 4) sq. ■ Li 
p. 5» sq. The Bodhisattva wus a king world-famed for his mildness 
and liberality he did not want to fight his enemy conquered hb. 
kingdom, and he hiiiLself liad to resort to the wilderness, Thera 
he iwt an old and poor brahmin who was on his way to ask him 
for a ms. As the Bodhisatt™ had nothing to give him he exhorted 
him to ,nit chums on hm hands and take him to his enemy who had 


' Cf, JA. JD21, i. p. Slek, 

* Ct, JA. loas, ij, p, ,133 „ 

* C?. Fcer, /,4. IflOJ, f. p, 9<i, 

* On tbii ,tory rf, CTisrpcnti^r. l OJ. xiyiW. p. 2S7 «j. 
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offered a substantial reward for his capture. Thia b precisely the 
scene of our picture. 

This finbhes my very modest list, of identifications. There is 
a number of other ones still to be done^ but 1 must leave that to 
fichokis who ate far better conversant with Buddhbt- lore. 

There b one circumstantw of some interest which, in this 
connexion, I should like to point oat. We have drawn, Professor 
Gruiiwedel and myselfupon <lilTercnt sources for the identification of 
the pictures. Mf>st of them lire found in Indian sources, though the 
Chinese talc& tran^liited by Chavannes have also yielded a good deal 
of helpful material and will perhaps, on a more careful perusal, yield 
still more. 

But there b one source that seems to me to stand in a ^leciiliar 
connexion to our pictures and that b the collection of tales oeeurring 
in Chinese, Tibetan, and Mongolian versions, and perhaps best known 
under the name of der Webe ttiid der Tor+’^ I shoiiid 

like to emphasize that the picture 138 was identified by Professor 
(jriinwedel with the help of a story in tlie 31ongolian Ikanglun (not- 
found in the Tibetan version)^ and that the pictured 143, 15^4, 155, 
and 160 all exactly tally w^ith the situations described in the coinciding 
stories of that w'ork. Thb remarkable coincidcnco can scarcely be 
wholly fortuitous. It proves, in the opinion of the prestent WTiter, 
that the painters of our jdetures worked ujion texts which were, at 
least (>artly, identical with the original underlying the Dsanghin. 

The history of the Rsaiiglun haa been written by ProfesHor 
Takaknsu.^ According to him the Tibetan {ami ^Mongolian] text is 
a translation, for obvioua reasons dating from after a.d. 532, of the 
Chinese original the Hien-^u-ki'ngj “ Tales of the Wbe Man and the 
Fool, * * which itself exbts in two different vembns. The original Chinese 
W'orfc was compiled in a.d. 445 from various Indian sources and scarcely 
presup|>oses a single Sanskrit original. It b of special intcrent, in 
thb connexion, to learn that the materials upon which the Ctiiuese 
translators workeil Avere collected in Centra! Asia and chiefly at 
Khotan. For, if that b so we need not feel very much astonbhed 
that these Central j:lsian pictures should tally well with texts originating 
from that same ncighbourhowL Perhaps there once existed, in 
** Tocharinn ” or some other Central Asian language, another 
“ Dsanglun *" which to the artists of the^ pictures was one of the 
chief sources of their Inspiration^ 

" Cf. JR AS. 1901, p. 447 aq., adlI W. %lvain L^rl, JA.. IfiSSji Sj, p, ail nq. 









A BimtlSHASKI TEXT FROM HUNXA 
B 3 " D- L. R. Lorimer 

IxTRODUCTIOX 

h BuruEibARku tlic laujfURge of Hunza jincl Naglri hiis not up 
to the pniwut received aay undue measure of attention. 

The list of autborttiea in the Surtetj of India La a short 

one eontRining only nine items. Of thej^ only three are of serious 
importance:— 

Dr. G. W, Leitnerj. The iMtt^uagee and Racee of Zkir^j«/aiip I^khorep 
1877. 

CoL J* Biddulphp JRAS., voL pt. i (1884)^ '* The Booriahki 
Lanpriage,” being a coireeted reprint of the Grammar and 
Vocabulnr}' of the languagep published in his Tribes qf the 
Hindu Kush, Calcutta^ 1880, 

Dr. G, W. Leitiier The Hunza aftd Nagyr Handbook, pt. ip Cakuttap 
1889. 

The Skeleton Grammar in the Linguistw Sttrveij of India, vol. viitp 
jrt. i^ Calcutta, 1919j is " basedsays Sir George Grieraon, “ on the 
Grammars of Colonel Biddidph and Dr. Leitiier. It- has been carefully 
revised at Huiizu by the Political Muusbi, Munshi Ghulam Murtnsuip 
to whom I am indebted for many important correct ions.** 

The Munsbi's version of the Prodigal Son is dated IBSS. T do 
not know of any original work on the language that has been published 
since that date. 

To tlioacp thereforCp who are interested in Buruslniskip a short 
text receiitiy collected may not be without valne. 

2. When 1 was in Gilgit as Political Agent for nearly four years,. 
in I9(20-^1, 1 devoted most of my spare time to studying and 
collecting material in Shlna and Khowar (Si^a^ Khowa'f), but 
during the last year or so I was able to give some attention to 
Biirushaski. 

1 have now T,yorked over my Burushask! texts, which are of 
considerable bulk, and have roughly extracted the Vocabuki^-, and 
am at present occupied in working out the Grammar in detail. This 
will be a lengthy buamess as the subfect is more complicated than 
might perhaps be gathered from the existing printed works. 

1 zi t be present state of a ffairs fully to annotate ^ text would inv^olve 
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practically writing out the whole grammnr, but 1 think it may be 
poisible to offer wme notes on a leas elaborate scale, which ituiy be of 
interest to stiiilenta aa throwing a little more light both on the grammar 
and on the vocabulary of the language. 

The task U not without ita riaka as there is constant ilanger 
either of repeating unnecessarily what is already familiar, or of 
making brief atatementa which unsupported by fluffident explanation 
may api»ar arbitraiy or may even be unintelligible. ALw, further 
I^netmtion into the language which elucidates some points keejis 
presenting new mysteriea and problems to view, and not infiHjuentlv 
throws doubt on predous solutions. 

3. Before proceeiling to the text, it may be advisable to offer 
a few remarka on aome well-known features of Burushaaki. 

bust there is the grouping of the nouns into ciaascs, corresponding 
in effect to our gendera. Tliese are aa folioira, with the svmboia which 
I um m referring to them:_ 

\r Xonm denoting /oiinon 

(а) of the i3iAle stex * ^ ^ . 

(б) of the female J 5 ex - * ^ , 

Nouns denoting all animats of either sex am] certain 
inanimate objects 

Nouns denoting all the remaining inaniniato object 
„ Hitherto it has been the eustom to denominate the x, cha^ as 
masculine - or “neuter-niaseiiline ", and the y. clasa as "feminine" 
or neuter-femimne but this seems to nm both incorrect and 
^siradmg, as the one flung which these classes do ao( distii^juiah, 
but definitely confound, is aex. {I uiuleratand the L.S 1. to say 
that am^k are apportioned between x. and y., according as thev a/e 
or female. This is iiut comet; all animals, male and feiiiak. 

On the other Imnd, after an exhaustive examinatkm of all the 
nouns avmlablo (over 1,800) I have been unable to discover any 
single general principle governing the differentiation betw^n the 
R and y. rategon^and hence I am unable to propso any descriptive 
titie for them. One may say that x. includes animals and fruit^and 

Single terms to distinguish even these few classes of thirms tk 


11 . 


ilL 


m-h. 

Lb. 

x_ 
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BuriLshaski affecting not only the ptiiral forms of the nouns but a bo 
to a considerable extent the inflectional endings of the Terbs and 
fiometinies the body of the verb itself. 

It may be mentionefJ here inridentally, that the plural endings 
of nouns are miieh more numerous than those previously recorded, 
and that they are absolutely dillerentiated as between Je, and }\ In 
genera] and h. share plural termirLatiariH. 

4. Another well-known bjature of Kunishaski is the serie# of 
pronominal prefixes and infixes generally employed agglutinatively 
vrith nouns and verbs. 

These have been given in slightly differing forma. J[y opinion 
is that there ib one original set of forms and that modifications are, 
in the majority of cases, due to the presence of an itdtini vowel in 
the word to which they are attached. The matter is, however, 
obscured and complicated by a tendency for i and e> and u and o to 
interchange with each other. 

WTmt [ believe to be the simple forms of these pronominal 
prefixes are :~ 


l&t Iverson 



a 

J*L 

mi 

2n(l „ 

.. 

. 


Win 

3rd 


+ 

i 

u 

3idf.li. 


* 

mu 



I cannot here give the forma resulting from the meeting of these 
with all the voweb, but it appears to me that the following are those 
which result when the initial vowel in que^ion, is a or a :— 


Ist person 

+ 


Sin§M 

a 

PL 

me, mE 

2iiil „ 

. 

.. 

go 

ma 

3rd „ 

. 

. 

e, E 

0 

3rd f .t. 


, 

mo 



The vowels may be longer or shorter. 

Tliesc VO web are of special imjiortance because, as it seems to 
me, causative verbs are often formed from simple verb® by merelv 
prefixing art a- or a-. 

It is unfortunate that this particular series ia |]eculiarly liable 
to embarmsfonent by any casual vacillstion between i and e, and u 
and 0 I but generally speaking the simple series given above and t his 
series stand consistently opposed to each other. 

It is useful to note that when any of these pronoininal forms are 
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tified as iiiiises, which occurs in the caao of some verba with se|iarAhle 
ioitial d-, a vowel h inserted between th<J d and a following conaonantT 
and the g of gu- is in that ease changed to k. 

so d — gn 4 oma (una t) -* doko'ma (Aou 
d + nni + niDo [mo ?J -i- donio'mo she mme 
d + i + imi -I- di mi he fx^me 

Here the medial os are, frankljj a diffictdfj. A straightforward 
example is : 

disiiji he, or it^ will become wet 

hora Ite ds silji the rain will wet him (ft) 
hora It£ doko’tilji the ram will wet thee 

These verbal forms 1 would refer to infinitives : 
d*'*ilAi to become wet 

d*-AaiJas to make w'ot 

Other similar cases could be quoted. 

Tlit-re is alao n similar parallel aeries of verbs where the rausatives 
or transitives appear to have -as- instead of the simple -a-. 
*-warAS to hccome tired 

*-A»psrAi to tire v.t* 

lodii-idufll adverse Iiusfancea and other difEcufties are not lacking, 
but I would propose it as a hypothesis that where we have 

go, ko icjr gu, tu 
n i 

MCp mE j| mi 

whether with nouns or verbs, the prefix has. as a general role, come 
up against an inherent a or a. 

5, r have ju^ referred to the change of fu to kti. when preceded 
hy a \wel This instance of a media changing to a tennis is part 
of a more general phenomenon of which I am not at present prepared 
to foramlate the exact rules (compare also as + warAi yielding AsparAS 
fibove). 

The negative prefix induces the change media temiia e.g, t 
di mi. he come ati mi, he did nol come 

The a plus vowel of the p.pc. coitunoidy has the same effect: 
gAUAs, to foie BokAn, havittg taken 

barenAS. to foa^ irf Aaniuj footed nt 

So also the causative : 

« *<»'•«« *‘^»rtBAt, to nwie mn 

to me by Jemadar Imam Yar 
Beg. brother of the present ^\aair of Humia and son of a former 
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dist-inguisbed Wa*ir, Huniayun Beg, a member of tte Riinza 
aristocracy. It may be Hccepted as the most approved form of the 
language as spoken in Hunza. That tbe forma of speech employed 
in Hnnza and Nagir constitute distinct dialects, 1 am not at present 
prepare<] to assert- or deny. The Hunza.is and the Kagiris by stress 
on the difference between their respective forma of speech, but then 
it is generally asserted that the lingo of each little village or couununity 
differs, and the only correct speech is always that of one's informant. 
The former proposition b doubtle^ true enough, but whether the 
difference in the forms of speech even of two such politically distinct 
communities as Hunza and Nagir is aufliciently great to justify their 
being called se|)arate dialects is a question that requires further 
investigation. 

The titles of Bidduljdi’s book, Boorishfei (,Vn^rr diaket) Jipotfn 
//tinza, yOffer, and Tojrffm, is curiously confused, but secnis to imply 
that he W'ortecl oji Nagiri material. Leitner. f think, worked with 
Xagiris. I myself worked only with Hunea men, but 1 liave inaterial 
obtained from a Xagiti fay my wife, which I hope later to collate 
with my OW'U. lily impression is that the iliffercnces are ciiperficiiiL 

TJie form of the language, however. sfHiken in Vasin under the 
name of Wercikwa'r, or ^Varsikwa’r, is niarkedly difletent and is 
certainly to be mnkerl as a distinct dbleirt. fio much I can say from 
the recollection of a little material, which 1 was able to collect on the 
spot, but which I have not yet worked up. 

The L.S.l, gives a Worelkwa r version of the Prodigal Son luider 
the name of Khan Sahib Abdul Hakim Khan, 1S98, but this redoubt' 
able investigator must have been somewhat out of hb depth in this 
particular language, or have failed to make himself clear In recording 
it, aa a casual examination discovers one or two misdivisions of 
vernacular words and misassignmeuts of English meanings. The 
text, which is likely sound enough, was probably wTitt 4 >ii out for him 
in Arabic script by a local friend. But I cannot enter at length into 
the matter here. 

7. As regards the name of the language, my Hunza informants 
called it Burushnski (BuruSAski} and repudiabal Biddulpha name 
" Boorishkl Tliia, however, may well be a Xagirism ; Biddulph 
could acarcely have invented it. Leitner's Kh.vjuna (not, x.\iuna) 
ia a name only applied to it by foreigners, as is correctly stated in 
the L.S.I. 

In the Yasin word ^Vartikw-a r, the -wat is a Kliowat suffix 
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mvaniiig “knjfUH^c ’* ; Kliowa t being itself “the kngiisge of tbe 
Kho TiVdrf'ik ifi obvioiislT couneeted with Wwts^gu'm, the name 
of the district. I« tbe "Wars* a form of the Buroi* of Boros.\ski ? 

8, The nuRiher of people in Ifimza anti ^'agir who speak Bum- 
eliaaki a« their prSiuary laugiiAge is probably about 30,000. That 
of those in Yanin whose primary language U 'WoreikwaT is probably 
about 6,000. 

The text which follows bos the merit of presenting purely indigenous 
matter, 

Hu'DultHD Da’do 

Pf Atlir All iEHsi Mn hiran^ ^aya ccjun 

I-uf i tn bsm, i ii Borbfsc biltnn. Siipare iote horn tom bAin. 
Had gnntssnulo huyE's SAnumAU Ma n yskAlAtE uyoriar taa'ini 
Huye s nrigulo fAt no gu^Ami. GucaiyAur e yEUumtie qau maiuini; 

5“D3i-bE SQ! Bsibc lo!” nosen. Di tAlimi Dital bore imi ke 
bin ba t pa ki in dAti nAO E sfcitaor duinobo. 

I nc SEnume : ” Mi bAb^a go r qaa Eiai" Estuno. SEnaur i nE |^AII 1 T^ 
motji noltan i »£ fljuiiiTHAn Mu n ya ror niini, Hi aiar i sc fije hAH 
hi^An uka maaiitii' trio nidi kt Mn ycniiE tAlAta^c hirAu huru'tum 
lOhaij but uiariq nsri^ tAlo guii^Anti lito'ri^ uoka hnmdAin ba‘n- 
Borbe io ni n SAla m ctimL Lie Mte tAlamE jawa b duinarimi, 
Bumari n ynguiAatser O fimi: “ BsrbE’ia.sr ban ban pan dta rctc 
'E yma.’' B e iaIo we sita rig noka bu t uyAin ndareka hori pAn 
'EyarmnAU. 

15 Mu nolom Bn do t Dorba fu.sr e simi; <* te.i « i, u g ^ akumAnom 
gir'At. Jc u'q£ dado ba. Ja e ik Ktinulma Bade bila. Ku ja 
aiyu goiAnts ba n. Ki n bin ja o‘» bo. Kissie e pi motaqya ba. GoU 
ia ha bila. GirAt," 'e riiai. Te runiAUar DatbE so girAtimi. MikiTAt 
horntAfar Kmuden Da du.E yn amui Acaimi t " Ja Bar be in. ar girit 
OQ bi'stse dir Am ptitiooltik or ati,*' 

Ya m 0 r dirAio phtunots bt o'toiso. Su'ASar Munolom Ba'dii.E hin 
e-yenmur hokaio ethni: "Darbe So i-mo diiar aitann fat at ju.'' 

e yEnEi’iE BanumAn Mirauum di usin buyt * o pacarru rjorditminAiL 
Bitspn fat as ni’Dib. 

25 Tne l)atb£ ia.6 buys a uuyEu hora yar dimi. Di ndu q im 
Huiar WAlAsar kuyEUardu E doy'oriuumAn: i -* bs gumAnuma t ” 

I-nE Munolofli Badu.E halar Mtsun yoguiAnts litaT no-yor egiraturoE 
da diTAm pfitijnotA giri.e bistse e iumaE cAya or Eiimi. TTyon 
1 Tk. .trm AQcrtrt i« bo hu pu.«t Oh the vowel followEnq the syuibhl % 
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h&ira ii UEiAimiiiAn^ £Aya kt biluni Sispar MudoIixiii 

SODa do bai nusEn. Ei-ne ManuIoiD Da do Xii^rE o pi motKa'AM, e^.iba □- 
Ei»rE 'e pLE Eis^m e lomo: iDiwli^AA matsa da kt ja r ks 

hirAH aT dlt«a. Supar fiarolo yousE lAUtA^c hirAn bai^ se^iba^n. 
I nz aT diUa k£ ja kc a'^E gar oAla e'£eB/" 

ESAsar Eieor ni ^i ks hia yfniiE ■AUtAgE hiTAOE lu skAtE nu rot 
:i5pfilAmAn giia£ai. I ne Mr Eisart £ |AtE pfaL he i'mo ba'Lar 

EisarE e pi ^AtE tEiatE huni'toHi bo m. Kisort yeailt aAlatA^E kiT 
ditaAS Hi'itun xa lokE^Am noiEn XAaamu'El maya lmu yo gAli brm. 
ae.iba'^a. BeruniAii gontAi^tKom Kisatf: e piniHr mirEDts num^o^ wa rta 
numo'tAH, MuhuIom Da dtLC ka g9r Etimi. I mo k£ gar ctiiaip ae-iba'Q, 
\0 Darom xa SLspar Borulo EAnDiHAH Mu ataum la o maLi bila. Mu to 
aa doyElja'H- 


Translahon of Above Text 
!^ltrtiokiini Da"do 

1 shall tdl tho story of a nvao calW Foqir 'Ali, He liad a Bon, 
his name was DorbEso. He was atajing at the Si Spar grazing ground. 

One day he took the goats off to graze in the iHrection of HAnumAn 
MiJ‘n. Leaving the goats in the pasture he lairl Inmsell clown. When 
ho had lain down aticl wtib gone to deep a call catm : ** DorbE^oI 
iJorbeio ! He woke np+ Waking up when he looked (lie saw that) 
a very beautiluJ maiden had (has) come up to his head. 

Slie said to him * ** My father is eallizig you.^^ 

When she said this he followed after the girl and eaiue up to the 
hmt of the ILMiurn^vn 3IirQ. 

On his approaching it a door opened in the mountain. Mlien 
lie went (goes) m a man with a golden moustache was sitting there, 
(and) seven very beautiful women were sitting there with sitaTs *\ 

DarbE^ entering salamed. The mon responded to his salsm. 
Having done so he said to his daughters t " Piny a tune fnr DorljESO 
oil the sita rJ' The seven (women) taking their sita'rs (singing) with 
very sweet voiees played a tunc. Mu nulum Dado said to DarbEso: 
" O my son, daiiee without fearing. I am your grandfatlierp 3Iy 
name is Mu nolum Da'do. Tliese are my daughters. This one is my 
wife. I married Kusar'a grandmother. This is my house. Dance ! ** 
be sjiid to him. 

l^pon this DatbEso danced. When, having danced, he aat down^ 
Mu'nolum I>a"do said to his wife: ■* Make some *dlrAm ' bread with 
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ibex fat for my Dsrbe^o.” Hiss wife made “ dirAni” bread for him. 
^Mien he (D.) Iiod eaten it, Mu'iiLduiti Da do eoinmanded one of hiii 
daughters (saying) ""^Take DarbeSo away to bia own pkee and ha-Y^ 
him there and come back One of his daughters took him put of 
the HAnumAR Mun and brought him to the past me gruuod to the 
goats. Having brought him (there) she left him and departed. 

The (man) DarbeAo taking the goats came to the camping place. 
Coming there he became for a short time uuconseioiu. UTieii he 
came to his senses the henlsmcn asked him^ "^MVhat became of 
you ? 

He told them the story of their taking him to the house of (that) 
Mu'nolom Da'do, of {M. D.'a) makiog his daughters play the sitaT^ 
of his being made to dance and then of bis being made to eat “ dir ahi " 
bread made with ibex fat. 

All were aatonbhed^ 

There was also an old-time story that ^lu-nolum Da'do is in the 
Sispor nullah. This Hu'nulom Dado had married Kis;)r"a grand¬ 
mother, they say. 

Kiser's grandmother eaid to Kissr: **\Vhen you marry Bu boli 
Gas bring a husband for nu; too. In the Simper B^r they say there is 
a man with a golden moustache. You fetch him for me and we 
shall celebrate my marriage and your marriage at tlie Pnn:ie time/' 

On her saying this to him when Xis^r proceeded {tlierc}^ a man 
with a golden moustache w as sitting at a loom weamg a piece of piattoo. 
Kisara grandmother waa sitting up on the roof. When she saw 
Kiser bringing the tiian with the golden moustache, saying “ I’H get 
down the ladder'' she fell down and her ribs were broken, they aay. 

After Gotne days when he Iiad given his grandmother mcilieine 
and made her well, Kiaar married her to Mu nukin Da do. 

He also effected hix owm marriage, thev sav. 

Up to the present day a halloo comes fr^m H.tnuni.vn Hu n in 
the biapar Bsr. People still heor it. 


XoTfis ox the Above Text 

the 

1. PfAqir Ali [ ilahamaiada^ names are probably com- 

2. Barbese I «c«iit importationa into what tas all 

I. tlie appearance of Iwing a very old te|;^nd. 

1. am. Tlua is the form of tiar Infin. /o to and of the 
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Xoun Agentp laifer. Here, however, it is e^jin^TiiIent to 
tte Englifili by fioiw, catted. 
cf> note under cftomo, L 1* 

hin oiMT, Tins form m used only with words denoting hunmn 
beings. With almost all other nouns, whether of the 
JC+ or of the y p ctosSp the forui used is hin. There is a third 
form hik used only with a few y* notuis denoting tisie 
or OCCASION or MEASUBEp e,g. 

hik he ii one time 

and in the phrase hit kt, once, one time, once again 
(here the k£ is perhaps indc|^eudentj. 

The form hik is not in genera] use wdth ally, nouns 
as ittaied by Bjddulph and Leitner^ In some cases its 
use api>ears to be optionaL 1 have :— 
han hiss one numlh^ but also 
hJic hisa 

In my texts hAa is the normal form Mrith y* nouns as 
hAit guntsAnnlo 3). 

birAHF , hir*Aii*E the nouti the suffix of individual ness 
phis the genitive suffix : «ian-onf-o/+ 

The case endings always follow the -ah-. 
caya ecAm I shall letl {tAe Mafy), 

iaya. taya *tory, narrative^ statnneaL 
tAya ctA* U> make any sort of verbal commameolion. 
e^Am 1st sg. future of etas to do, make, etc. 
pres. ba»e et- perhaps from 
El* plus i. 

etAi ts used as a geneial-serWcc verb in combination 
with nouns and adjectives. 

i nc i ui bAin of him a son-of-kis teas, Le. Ac had a son, 
i’En the noun *d with the 3rd sg. m.h. and x. prehx i-, pfi« 
the suffix of indi\ddiialness -aHh -eh, 
i plus % phis An hfssm-one. 
i’ik his name, i plus Ik -^iik or rk 

cf. ]. IG ; my name, a p^m ik -«■ t ik 

OP fli-ik 

bilom the y, form of the 3rd sing^ past of the i^rb In Ac. In 
Xagiri dilmn and in Wm ikwaT dolcm. 
biipsr a tributary valley, I believe, of the Hassanabad 
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Valley which debouches into the midn Hunswi-Naijir 
Valley on the north aide 5 or 6 milea dowD^rcam iroiu 
Baltit, the capital of Himza. 

leTC, tCT unc^hivalf^ ffroH^id with sufficient vegetation 

on it to afford gracing. Many of the mountain sides aie 
practically devoid of vegetation, 

CT. twq, L 4p bote, te re ja the genitive form, but 
this form occasionally occurs as a general oblique, as 
here, where it seems to have a locati^^ force. 

hura tarn bm possibly, for the poai participle hmi'tom getjiedn 
which is at any rate more usual. The jihrase is 
erjiuvalent to the imperfeetp whichp if it exists, would 
be hom'iiini, 

Tlie coRcc])tlioiiii to “ sit down '' and to “ be aeated " 
are apt not to be differentiated. (1 Ain R miasta hn d 
and Sipa be'tea, he Awrf iul dotetty he t&tt EiUhig. 

hom tM. like these other verbs, covers the ground of 
siY dotPft, to tit, to dwffp to ^bide, to to stojy, etc. 

The participle in -cm in intransiti^^ verbs usually 
denotes statep not action. In transitive verbs it is uanallv 
passive, hut sometimes active. 

3. hAU gantaAnolo {on) one efay. gmits -aukiIo. -alo is in general a 
J^ative Buffix in. 

ulo used as an indejjendent adverb means in, into, 
imide^ 

huye'i a gencml tomi, pluraJ, for goatt, gfxtU atid »ht*p, 6,mit 
cattle. A Hingle animal ia huye *jui. Various ogea and 
spxes, etc., of alieep and of goata are denoted hy a number 
of separate words. 

Hajuudaii Hu b Proper name of a iiiountain. 

hAmmiAB meanK alotie, b,j Httlf -, hiatmiAn when nued of 
human beings. It ia apparently a derivative of Jun tuw 
fa an adjectival suffix, and -an the suffix of 
mdividunincss. 

yAkAlAt£ •-yAtAl -f Ate iw the dlrtction of 

ftFAkAl ill nt^ difeetimi * 
guyAkAl in ih^ direction 

the prefix bfor the 3id pers. is not ,n,ualiy distinguished 
with a word begymiug.„dth y. The suffix -ate means ™, 
upon, also irirt, bg meant o/. 
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□yariar, from *'yarAS io make ffra^y u-yari-ar iJtem-nufke-ffru^-(o^ 
The present base of the verb (here j^ne the 

dative suffix -ar ia very commonly used lo denote in order 
to, for the jrarpoac of 

4 m'^alo- ?Ti‘g has the sauie general meaning as tsTi line 2. It 
may be a foreign syuonym, as it is tiised also in Si^^, 
The genitive of each : m i|£, la te is used as an adjective, 
meaning !rt7d as opposed to domeslicaied. 
fAt no. fit EUs to kt § 0 , leave, ^ct loo^, abandrm, etc. fat b 
ubsu used in Sion, 

EtAs in really the form of a pronoun-prefix verb *-AtAs 
when its direct object is in the Ard pcrsoii singular, 
m.h., x.f or y. This verb has two forma of past participle 
active : 

n*-AtAn and n*~A 
So we get : 

n ^ i _|^ itAJi and n + i + A — ttEtAn ntid ae 

haintt^ fimde, or done it. 
a + mu + AtAo wfid n + ma + A -p- numatAn and ninao 

having wade her, v* ], 38, 
a Q + it jui nfid n + a + A no tAa a^id no 

having made them. 

gu^Azni Xrd sing, preterite m.h,p x., and y, of go£aiyAfi, present 
base go£a£- to lie domi, to lie down to ekep, (of a woman) 
to be brought to bed^ to be ddit'ered.^ 'Ami re|jlaees the 
usual -iroi as the 3rd sdng. preterite ending when the 
verbal base ends in -a or -ai Verbs with a base in -n 
(and a few others optional ly^ s^g- yola'i) have -n mi^ 
O. in this line tsnini from tsuTAi. 
gncaiyAsar. Infinitive pluiJ dative suffix on hh Igifig down, 
when he had lain doteji. A very common idiom used to 
denote the sequence of acts done by diFEerent persons. 
“ On A’fi doing something, li then did so and m** See 
the examples IL 7, 8, 19> 

e yenomtiE. Fast participle in -om jdm tiE on hk going mkep^ or 
being 

The verb is ♦-ayfUAS to go to sleep 

1 + Ajenmn e yenum he being adeep 
mu + AyEaiim ^ me yeaem she being asleep 
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-tie ib a suffix in cornmoix me with noims nmd noun- 
equivalonto in a variety of e^ns^p p^rbnj^ most 
frequently that of motion into ccfiteni inVA, rqxm^ on. 
qau KLAnimi a hud mil, shmt, kait, becafite. 

The lase of mAua i corresponds to that of those verba 
which in certain other languages combine the functions 
of the English io fc, and to bccouie, e,g. Hind, hona, 
Perft. sodiLn, Pa. iwol, j5ioa hoikL KhowaT bik. It 
provides amongst other things the intransitive equivalent 
of etas in compound verbal expressions, e.g* 
qan stimi he raised a shout, he called 
qaii iWAtiimi a shout occurred (i.c, was raised, 
heard, etc.) 

5. noiEn hanng soid, past participle of seuai to 

here equivalent marks of quotation dependent on 

qau mAninii In Si^a the. the pjK?. of tho iki to rfo, 
wjy, is similarly used. In fchowa r, I think, re. hating 
midj is also so used. 

di’tAlimi he amke. Infinitive d^AlAs. This is an example 
of an intransitiA'c pronoun-prefix verb with a movable 
initial d-, of which there are a number. 

The agglutinativ'e pronoun corresponding to the subject 
of the verb is inserted between the d- and the body of the 
verb and is preceded when necessarv bv an epenthetic 
vowel. So : 

da tAlAni I awoke 

dokutAloma thou awokest 
ditslimi he awoke 

donmtAlcmo she awoke, etc. 

Trauflitive d- verbs (frequently causatives) have us 
a rule an *-a or preceding the body of the verb. 
The inserted pronoun corresponds to tbe direct object 
of the verb. So; 

d*-Ait(i}AlAt to make awake, awaken (trs.) 

dc tt(i}AlAiii I awakened him 

duko'it{s}AlAm I a weakened thee 

atMt(i}Al (a + dAit(i)Al)dQU*t thou aw^akeu me 
(The (I] following the t is of no grammatfoal significance.) 
d*.in44un to come into being, be born 
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d**Ai111AJlAA 
i^ncmutftdiii th& 


to give birth to, create 
a hundred sous were bom of 


nHijTi' dumAJicinAii 


her 


adtu muyu' do amAuo bo m s^hehad given birth to twin pons. 
There are^ however^ a few verbs in w Inch <Jo not 
appear to be transitive or to be regarded as transitive, e.g. 


to laagh 
thou wilt Jaugh 
he will laugh 


d^-AyAWS 

doko'yAiuma 

deyaii 


f^imilarly 

d*-ASqAltAS 


t0 arrive 


The preaence of an “A- (or -a-) ap^^eai^ to me to be 
postulated by the o' and e' in place of u and i in the pro¬ 
nominal infixes, OB ulready stated In the introduction ^ 4, 
dital he mmhemd (iutrs,} d*-tAUi. There are 

three principal kinds of participlca in Burushaski: 

i. Present jiattlclplep consisting of the present base 
+ cmEt e gr ECumE (hitiff, 

n. The participle in Him fornted of the past -p -ma 
(-in where tlie base ends m a vowel)* 
iii. The imrticiple active^ occniring in several forms. 
Xo. i denotes continuing action contemporaneous with 
another action. It h not very common* 

Xo, ii provides the passive ^iarticiples of transitive verba, 
but it seems also to be used at times with an adiive 
sense . 

In the case of intransitive verbs it occurs most often 
with cose sufhxcs in phrases of which the nearest 
English rendering would be of the form i oii tkvs + pres, 
pc,, e.g. ** on this hapjiening ** on his going away 
gt>k£ fAi Dunu mar jn ihuziton this (grain) being dnished^ 
i,e. w'hen this is finished, 1 shall come back. 

Generally speaking thw pairticiple indicates, 1 tliink, a 
state or condition, which has been induced bv, or has 
resulted from, some preceding action. 

Xo. iii records an action as preceding, or leading up 
to another action, ft is equivalent to English “ having 
come ” having said ’v etc., but is also used where 
English would less accurately employ the present par¬ 
ticiple, Crg. saying thia, he went away “ sitting down 
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he fell asleep Thh ppc. aeeom only to be used when 
the aubjcct of the ppc. and of the following verb ]a 
the same. 

5[y present ohjeet^ however, ia not to discuss At length 
the UM of thpae partieiples but merely to describe the 
fornns in which the 3rd of them appears. 

These are x 

(а) n (+ vowel) + past baae + 4^ or -n. 

(б) n {+ vowcj) + past hose, or past base leas a final a. 
(c) past base -h rn^ or -n (occasionally -mn). 

(rf) the simple past base. 

The past base ia seen in the infinitive of the verb when 
the terminatioa -as or ^a^B is removed. 

Allien the verb is one that takes a pronoun-piefix this 
is placed after the ijiidal n- when that is present. 

Examples: 

(a) Etas to dOy n-£t-An haring done (-An for i'n. is niiitsualj+ 
See also note on line 4 aixtve fAt no. 

•-tsuyAi to take 

nAtBon having taken me away 

nitwn having taken him, it, away 

nAmaisun having taken you (pl.J away 

*-et*As (♦-yetfAS. *4t»ABl to ^ 

nai^etsin having seen me 

nidtsin having 845eii him^ it 

nokii'itBin having seen thee 

o'aAB to ^t dotm, 

no’sin and no^s having placed 
A\‘rhs with past base ending in -a (-ai) have -ah, -£ii 
hnljaiyAS to mount (a horse) 

Iiaving mounted, riding 
*-A.u IjaiyAi to cause to mount 

he'uIJaii making him mount 

QO'ljAii niakitig them mount 

dAyalAi la hide intraneitivc 

nnt'AyAn^notAyAii having hidden (oneself), 

^cretly, etc. 

(|») giTAtAi io dance 

^dkiTAt liAving dEuzeed 
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hom tAV to Hi (Aura) 
DU'rot 

gotiarAs pfioc£ed 
mhxU^T 
•*WAlAi fall 
niwAl 

(1. 37) 

= npmiL^WAl 


having fiat (<lown)p fiittLng 

hav^g proce«dcfd, proceeding 

he lia^ing fallen 
she having fallen 


With loss of final -n 


ii£iiAt ^ mfj 

nuscD nad nose having said 
gAiiAi 0 take (y* articles) 

nokAn and noka {I, 13) having taken 
mAna i to becotne 

ntLDun and noma ha\dng become 


(c) Many verbs Tiidth initial d- which secnui to be a bar to 
the n- prefix, 
dn sAS to ffo out 

dn tin having gone out 

di nsAfi to take (hiin+ it) ovl 

diosi n having taken (kim^ It) ont 

du nat to seize 

du'nin basing seized 

ditiAS to briny (himp it x.) 

ditson basing brought (liim. it x.} 

datAAi to briny (them h* and x.) 
dvtAon 

d'^-AytlAi io hear 


dcjcLin and 
deyel 

dkeyas to stand tip 
dlcn 

niyA# to go 
na n 
nokon 
□in 

ja yas to eome, past base d*- or d*-A-1 
da'n I ha sing come 

di n he havijig oomo 


hasing brought (them h- and x*) 
be having beard 


having stoorl up, standing up 

1 leaving gone 
thou having gone 
he having gone 
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In the two last verba one mny also have -ni-n, e.g. 
na-oi iik ni'ni'Dt di ni'iu 
{d} we have ditil in the test. 
duso'kAt to dimwnty detcetid 

duto'k having dismounted, descended, etc* 

d*-AyclA« to h^ar 

de yd be having jienrd 

dnino-yd she having heard 

d^-iSqaitas to arrii'e 

do'iqalt they having arrived 

bare imi k£, he looks [he sees thoi . . .) repioduoes the 

Shina idiom 6A]£ai te * . + in grammar and meaning. 


6. f'ikittar eiki -|- tic + or 

*-Aiki hed-heodi pillow 


7. biha falher. This word ia only used in Royal Families^ The 
corresponding word for mother is zed- 
Theflc terms are in use La Sbina and, I think, also in 
Khowar 

goT to ihee. ga -\- ar equivalent to n gar, 

Esamo she said to him. 


Third Sing, f.h. pret* of *-aiai prea. base *-Ai- to ray, to teU^ 
The pronoun prefix refers to the indirect object. Cf. 


1 . 

12 

o'simi 

he said to them 

11. 

15,18 

c'simi 

he mid to hiin 

1. 

.11 

Esumo 

she said to him 

1. 

84 

E'SAIor 

on (Jier) rayiity (^Atit) to Ami 


The impv. is *- 410 , the ppc. act. is n*-AHni, 

Pres. go'ia ba / ray to thee. 

The alternative verb senas to ray, ray to, also to co/f 
{v.n, i), takes no pronoun piefi*t; 

Pres, base le.i-, ley- gives Mi^iba n they ray (IL 30, 32,38) 

Past base ica- gives senumo she mid {h 7) 
semmi he mid (I 14) 

Ppc. act. soacn having mid (II. 5, 30) 

8. mutii npItAD, ppc. of *-Ui taiyas pres, base tat* tme- to follow 
after [mi^eone). 

tftiyai fthaiyAfl!) used alone, means to pall m, draw 
on (ciockSi boots, etc+). There is an altemative form 
^dtaiya* and causative *- 4 ltaiyAt 
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Eine 

The ppc. of ♦-ItaifAi and aleso of taiyAfl in both ita 
meaniiigis is noItAB. 

Th^rc aie one or two other prunotLo-ptefiJC verba with 
this quasi initial -it* and it occurs in a number of nouns, 
ja rar ya rE + ar to below. 

ya re hefoir, but alao in front of^ in the pwnw of is 
perhaps itself an oblique form of yaT which also occurs, 
^ifc fmfmtain ia also the ordinaiy word far mountain in 

Shina. This is the genitive fonn^ but is probably the 
geiieml oblique : a door opened ifi Iftc iJiotif4a*n. 
hAn hi^Aii a door. One majsay: hi^aiLi or bon hiq, or han htgan, 

9, udo ni^i ke a stock grammatical form: M’lficn he in, on AiV 

itt. 

This 3rd pere. aing. in -i k neither the ordinarj' lonu of 
the present niiai nor of the future nijimi 
solAtAijc saIaI The sufEx -aqaisiiob verjeonunon, 

but is used as here meaning ** with ** possessing 
and als4j regularly in a few stock idioms. E.g. 
i kareqe samba etimi he thought to hiohse^f 

10. mariqt or marly good, fne„ tupeflor ; hen? probably " fine 

i.e. heautifuL The reduplication has here probably a 
dUtribntive force—each of the seven was beautiful. 

Qoka ppc. act. of gaiiAa h take {y% objects)^ 
huru'CAm ba‘ii ore mtting^ hora^CAin is the counterpart of hern tmiL 
There are two forma of the post l^ase of the verb 
to sii: 

lufin. Pres, bose^ Impv+ Ppc, Act.. Ppc, Static, 
himi tAi hora hurut a'nrot horutirai 
horn 

(homcaiyAs) pi. horuia’in n^u'rv6a n hurti'iam 
3id pi. pret. hDru'^AHLAH 
3rd ph perf. boru'-fm ba^u 

11. du morimi here appears to mean he granied, act^ded, but 

du marAS normally means to demand, a^k for. 

There ia another verb dmna'yAi or dmnAyAs Tucamug 
cow io teromt be feeoneikd^ and (with to jywrt, jFl. 
Perhaps the du marimi is a mistake for dumAyinu. 
In Englkh to accord ** (to he in harmony) and ** to 
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line 

accord ” (to grant) 'we havp a parallel to two veiy 
cUftcrcat ideas being covered by one word. 

12, o aimi ekuhio. K I. 

sitLTEtEt Bita r H- aU nw th^ sitar, or mth ihe ifilar, v.n, 
yAkalAtt. I -L 

13. ^e'y^rin pia^ ye Ul i + Ayarin from fo p/oy (mu^iCp 

or an instrument}. 

u6areka a -j- £are + ka. v&ice^ sound, noise. Tliis use of 

u plural prefix with a noon in the siiigukvr ia not 
uncommon. 

ka U a postposition taking the oblique form of the 
noun. Ita usual meaning ia u/oay mth, in oojh^xiwj/ irdA. 
It is also used adverbially. The text iscems to mean that 
they sang with am^eet voioea aiuL accompanies I themselvea 
with sitara. 

15- Mu'nolcmi. Ku'it “|- ulom q/" the Mu'tu ^lum Ls olo in -h otu, an 
adjectival or abiatlve suffix. It can mean from ii-isidc, 
or he uacfl asatJ adjectival ending denoting /jcrfainiji.y In, 

Dado yrandfather, alijo generally old man, is also used in 
Shina. 

le.ir an exciamatioa used in addressing or calling the atten¬ 
tion of men. 

ar aku mAnuni gir'At ihoa\ not teiny afmid, danee ! 

ar a d- ^ + mAnoni 

a is the negative particle used \iith verbs. gumAuum 
is the 2nd sing, form of the -om participle of *-raA!ia8. ft 
is sometimes used in imprecations apparently with the 
force of the optative, but here it is probably simply pr- 
ticipial ajid essentially adjectival. 

aip AT occtiis in Sbina : at ho'iki to be startled, (o starif 
to sh^ (of a horse). 

e i my rnn, a + i Cf. n. i en, 1. 2. 

16. ja e ik of me my name, a + i-k Cf. i'ikp L 2, 

The possessive genitive is usually expresse<i in addition 
to the prefix. 

kn or fcu. 1 these (of human beings only), pi of ki he or ki a. 

The X* forms are eg, guM pi, gotse 
The y* forms are wg, gati pL goke 
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There are also the following eontmon lorm^ fox k. 
* and y. 

X. Bg, ko‘» pi. ko ti 
y. n ko t ,, kak 

The coireRpondiiig remoter demonstrative those 

h. fig. rnt or i n pL is e, or a 
X. It i #e i'tic 

y. ,p i tE II rk£ 

and the subsidiary forms are 

X. Sg. E'S, C'SE pL £'tB 
" y. „ t% t t€ „ £ k, E k£ 

All the above axe naed both as aiLjectives and proiioims. 

17. aiyu'guiAuti my dauyhiers a + yn gasAnti 
^-yu gnAants is the pi. of 
0 5 my wife a + U'i [font 

Cf, yn smor, 1. 22^ and ya i£, L 24. 

Kutdre Ki»ar, the hero of the ** Kesar Saga of which I have a 
version in Etimsliaski. 
c pi his grafidmother 1 + Api. 

grandfiUhcf or grandmother. 

motsnye ba / have niarrifd Act, perf. of ^-tsayis to carry ojfp to 
}>iarry. 

IS. E'timl v.n. Esomo, 1. 7. 

te rnmnar from te rom, te rmiLAnp so much^ m many^ 

teximi/inaT “at bo much i.e. at this point, upon this, 
thereupon^ mdicates the unmediate i^uence of an action^ 
Shina offers a parallel express ion with a simiLar meaning 
in A^a koxt ai.a koxp A^a'kaniAja, ai.a kamAja, The 
sufhx in Shina h loeatlve, corresponding to Btunisliaski 
-ulo, oiAja means middle, &e/irw?t; in the latter sense it ia 
equi\^ent to Bnru^kaBki haxsq. 

The resemblance to Hindustani itnem^ meanwhile is 
close, but tbe meaning ia different. 
uJkiTAt hara tAser frArn D.j having duncedf sat down M,D. said 

^4 fJ 

Xote again the unvoicing of the g of giritAS when pie- 
ceded by a voiyel ; the iiae of the ppc. act. when the 
subject is the same as that of the foUowing verb and 
the use of the inhn. plus. *ar when the subject of the 
following verb (sEnimi) is different. 
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19. yu'imor to Ails icife I +wb +iihj +ftr. 

(for -mo ?) appears in tlie ol>]iquis fornix of f.b. 
noun^ and pronomiB m the singular. The dative ending 
is always -mtir^ which is apparently hostile to my theory 
that a + 4, a “* 0, there ia an effective difierence 

between n mud a. 

20. bi'stif the somewhat illusive siiffbt -tiE again. 1. 4 

e ytnutatsc. It here seems to mean made with ”, but 
perhaps the idea is “ on a foundation or baclcgroimd 
offal”. 

dirain pfiti cake of thick bread made of dimm, wheat winch 
has been damped, covered up, and allowed to sprout, 
after which it is drictl and ground. 
pfitmiDtiik pfiti + pi. suffix -mots + ik. -ik is a sort of 
general plural auflix seldom used except with nouns 
which are plural but Irave not a speoifieaJly plural form, 
lis-ik people, m^n-ik wAo ? (pi.). The sense seems to be 
“ a quantity of ”, a number of ”, 

ST /or Aijn. I + ar. v. Introduction § 4. 

The prefixal pronouns are used independently in the 
dative^ i,e. plus ^r, and with a few postpositions :— 
with 

♦-t*i various meanings 
^-tsime from 

O'ti fuai'e rtem impv. sing, of n' + *- 4 tAS 

21. ynsfi Aim wife. The extended nominative (*' agential ”) 

yu‘* + e, used when the noun is the subject of a past 
base tense, and sometimes of a present base tense, of a 
transitive verb. The form is based on the ordinary 
nominative, and not on the oblique base of the noun aa 
is shown by the f.h. sg. nouns, these forms not having 
the oblique -tnp-, ya sE not yn xmo-e. Ch 1. 2:1. 

e r . .. . e r one of these ot s is redundant. This vain repetition 
is common. Cf, U, 31-2, ja^! * , , a n 
0 tDHio she imkfo thetn w + At onto from *-AtAi. 

9 U'Ai»r tcfien he had eutou. Infin, + gr. 

The word to eat ” appears In three forms according to 
the nature of the object eaten, men the latter i» 
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X. sg, the vb+ is fl As pres, base fri- 
X, pL the vb. is |u'aa ,, lii c- 

y. fig. or pi. ^ |e’4i *, „ 

22. hin e yeaniw to-one-bis-dflughter-one, i.e. to om of his daughtm 

i + Ai + AH 4* Kw + &T 

nitsim haviiiff taken Aija atm^ ppc. qf *4sisjrAfl. 

JB impv* pf la yAi to come^ frequently used far conie baek^ 
reium. 

23* e yeM hts daughter exteuded noni. i + a-i + ah + e* 

lmyE'3 o pAcsr to beside, to the pnt^nce o/^ i.e* to the goais^ 
n + ApAdi + qr 

*-ApA6i is regularly iiMed with the appropriate pronoun 
prefix to denote “ In the presence of ” and ** in the pos¬ 
session of a Jiving being. Witli the suffix -sr it indicatai 
approaeh #o perfionfi. The preceding: noun or pronoun ia 
not inflected except in ouo foroL 

ja apAci in mg possession 

ditvoiEAii 3n:I pi. pret. should be 3rd sg, f,h. dltaoma. 

The verb "to bring” appears, like ^ias, in three 
forms according to the nature of the object brought : 
Object h. or x. sg. ditiAs pres, base dli^ 

„ hn or X. pi. dutiA9 „ „ dni- 

pp y. »g. or pL dnauyAS „ „ dusne* 

24, ditBon having tmughi him ppe, of ditsAS. The o is probably 

to be accounted for by the fact that there is an o or o 
banging a bout the word : The impv. being ditw—ditiiLia. 
Similarly there ie *-ajab to sag to, impT* *‘Aso—^•-A iu.ia, 
ppc. n*-Awn. 

ni nio she Kent, 3nl aing. f h. pret. of itjyAB. The -q- of the 
fitiffix -omo as bf the pc* auflix -oin, disappears after i. 

25. nuyen having taken then^, ppc. of *-yAiiAito take (plural object 

which mxjat be h. or x.)* 

So * niyoi Aiwi, it 
noMuyEa lai:ing her 

These participles are commonly used where we fihoidd’ 
say tri^A them^ or her, Cf. Hindustani leicAr (a yarj^f 
gADAB pres, bafie gaifyj^ia the parallel verb to t^eojscd 
when the object taken is y, gg, or plur. The ppc. 
nukAn or noka (invariabb)* I 
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01 ttere is a cfiusa,tiv« form ^^iywiAa lo 

CTifiiP^ someane t& take upj 9 r camy (li. or s. object). It 
rUo seeing to com€ to mean io l^d upon. It h mther a 
difficult verb. 

Its ppc. is HE^iyen fnokin§ hioi toke 
mnao yen mokinp her take 
no'ycB makififf them take 
etc. 

bara^y* a temporarj'^ camping place jmal when cattle are taken 
to the repioter pasture grounds. Rough jiens aiul sbelterfl 
are put up. 

The word in the form of har&i occurs in wliat amount 
to locality names in Sbin territory indicating customary 
summer camping grounds in the higher reaches of the 
side valleys. 

The y in Ruriishaski is an illusive sound which I faileil 
to diagnose or maAtcr^ It seemed to me as a rule more like 
to faint y than anything dso- But I have occaBionally 
seemed to hear something of an I or an r, 3Iy informants 
waiitetl me to take it as y which I could not con¬ 
scientiously do, Biddulph in some cases has w, e,g,: 
bo wom mare for my hayotn 

dn-q a short spaoe of time, also in common use in Shina. 
sTii mconsutoiiSj presumably Persian sost, also in Shina 
with the same meauing, 

26, hu'ior waUsar on ^min^ io his senses. waIas to falL One 
may say also 

ha'£or jnyAs to come to setmes 
hnyEltarcc pL of hnyEltcrts Ae/iAwwn. 

doyonisaniAn thep asked. Iidiii, doy'araiAS or duyAiOBAft to 
question someone^ tii^urre, b cotnmonly used as a ainiple 
verbt hut sometimes it takes a pronoun infix relating to 
the person questioned : 

Inhn, d*'AyAraflAa dcytaxiBimio she ttsked him. 

\ duko-ytitABAsar daiya ba / hare come to a&k thee^ but 

^ also i'lu dAsinmoticm doyArofiuini he inquired^ of the girL 
b£ gomAHuma t trhai didst thou become T i.e, what happened to 
thee ? Si'Arrf iicsm wa of thee ? what has happened io thee f 
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There are three forint af the verb 

niAJia'i *-MAiiAB *- AmAnA t 

There doeft not nppear to be iinj radical distinction 
between the first and second, but perhaps the second is 
more geoetally used when the object is burtian, Cf, L 34, 
haira n iimAnumAn ihet/ wm amazed 
The meaning of [ and 2 is io he. la became. Tlie third 
means to he aide, io be capaide o/* It is used absoliitelv 
or governing a verb in a form klentical wuth that of the 
3nl sing, optative. This form is probably^ however, a kind 
of verbal noim r 

liAnjil dirtsu^ gomaima ici7; thou be able to fefrh 

{dotsai) charcoal ? 

e'maimi he irtW be able (to do something) 

The corresponding foims of *- inAnA g are^ of course, 
gumaimi and 

The verb "to be to become is similarly used 
both in 8hina and Khowar with the meaning '* to 
be able 

2fS. tuE Mu nolwm Da dwE * . . Etiiai. This sentence is full of 
granimatical probJenui or, to put it more binntly, it 
appears to defy and rise superior to gmnimar. Theoretic¬ 
ally it should all be de^wndent on caya ot Etiini he told 
thcfu tfte Aforiy of, he told them how, he told thcfn abouL 
Da-diL£ is j>robaHy gen, and i ac probably qualified it. 
A subject has then to be supplier 1 for iilt«iin, but I do not 
see how nit son can be grammatically connected with 
CAya Etimi or anything else- 
“ (Apr or their) haeing carried him off to the house of that 
Hu nuloui Da do ... Ac told thi^n aboat UJ^ 

27, no yar must be taken m a causative- *-Ay 3 rAs meaua normally 
simply (o jdag (music, or an instmuicntj but yu gu^ts 
must be t he accusative ; otherwise, if it were the subject of 
no y^t it should be the extended nonduativ'e yu goiAutvE, 
and lita r being singular the participle would be nE yor 
not no'yor. 

Hence : " Laving made his daughters play tho 

sitar — he told them about It-” 
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e'giTAtmsie App^ani tfl be tbe genitive of the po^ive participle 
of the causative of gixAtAfl to dance of him (Derh£.!k>) 
being made to dance Xofce here :— 

28. e'firuin£ simihifty “ of him being made to eat *-AiirAa 

is equivalent to Engl, (o feed. If it is caiLsati^ner as 
Seems probable^ the ineaning would be “ to make Homeone 
eat something The causatives of transitive verbs in 
BurusliaHki are^ I think, causative active, and not, as in 
Shina^ causative passive. 

Cf. the Shina 

TESEt tiki khaL^rciki ^ to cause hreud to he eoicft 

(to] hioK 

The use of these two ppc.a aa dependent genitives is 
snq>rising, 

2T. hadar ha + aI£ + ar house‘^t4o. This is the form always used 
for to the h&uee. 

38. da then, affain, and tnore, further, tn addition, 

uye n strictly they all ”, is general so as to be tised even 
with a aingubr noun in the sense of oU of the ^ehok aft 
SApik nyo n alt the bread, the whole of the bread \ but with 
MV! and y™ (pi.) the appropriate prefix has to be used :— 
(mi) Miyo a tte alL aU of iif 
(ma) maiyo'n all, all of you 

29. yaram either abbtiv'e ‘ from former times or adjectival 

"pertaining to former times There « al^ a report 
from former timee, or. There h aUo an storp. 

hsiulo bar 0 mde vallcif, or por^e in the mountains, a ** mdlah 

30. Da-do . * . mcttiu Am M.D, had married hei. The extended 

nominative Da"dii.& would be more correct. 

31. u-g£ extended nominative with a present tense. 

Bn bali Oai gAs pnacees. According to the Burushaski version of 
the Kesar Saga Bnhuli Gaa was a princess of Ealtit in 
Hihuhi whom Kiser married at one stage of bis career. 

mutsn ca kc ulmi thou marrieet her. kt may mean when as 
weQ as if 

ja-f . , , ftT* Cf, €-r * . . tT, L 3L 
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33. i’ziE aT ditsa kc , ^ , a claim cantaming the im[>erati%^e Hith 

followed by one eontaiiung a verb in the future tease, 
constituting together soiiicthing of the nature of a con¬ 
ditional seatence. Is commoa la Burushaski, as also in 
Shioa. The conatruction h about equivalent to EngL : 
" you bring it and I'll give you sixpence/' So here ; 

You brinff Mm to nie^ atud uetl c^IAraie our mumuffes 
together^ 

tuarriage is also used m Shlmi. 
together f Jtffmihaneoumtrf^ is a bo used in Shina. 
means loom and abo 

having sitting j pc. of hara tAa. The loss of initial h 

b general in similar cases. So: 

hoLj&iy^ mount milj£ii having-mounted 
39. pfiLaman pflUm + ah a piece of hemtesphin, “ poiioo/' 

gi'ta6ai the present base of nil verbs in -ayAa, -alyai is of this 
form. E.g.: 

hiialyAi to throw, etc. biia^ai he throws. The -a* tendg 
to become -m*. 

a jAts on his neck **Ai + One Avould rather expect mo 

C'$AtE ON hie otcn nerJlv 

pfal Etas ^0 throw, Shinn has pfal the iki 
36. yatE tE'iatE up the roof, tc'ti U the mof viewed from outside, 
the exiert^al roof. So also in Shina. 

36-^7. Kuorc ditSAJ ni'itsm hatnug seen Mm^ Kieer^ bring Mm ^ Koto 
the extended nominative with the infinitive, 

37 p xa doicjt bg the ladder, dotm the ladder, xa adv. Joieji. 

1 am uncertain of the correct apeUing of this word for 
" bdder bier '% and of that for “ mountain ” 

(v. 1. 8), They miae the difficult question of 

advanced” and “ retmeted ” soiindSp i,e. of rounds 
made with the tongue in a rebtively adv^anoed or 
retraoted position. 

Like Shina, Burufihaski possesses a double series of 
advanced and retracted sounda and also of aspirates 
and non ^aspirates (see my articles on the Phonetics of 
the GUgit Dialect of Shina» JRAS., Januan^ April, 
1924, and Dr. Grahamc Bailey s and my note on the 
Sounds of Shina in the BSOS., Vol. IlL Part IV, I925J. 

VOL. IV. TAJIT in. 35 
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do not think that such a degree of retraction is 
practised in Bgrushniiki ax is soinetiiiies fotind in ShinA. 
Both tbefie words occur in Shinn., and Dr, Gmhame 
Ekiiey in hia (iram7mr of ikt Shijna Language, gives the 
forms in tliat language as ; 

chlf mouitiam 
fhip(li) ladder 

yiy Shina infonuaata represented the mirds as: 

$hi'| ffioufiAiin 
ladder 

All I can Touch for mvself is thnt there were retracted 
sounds in both words, amounting in tiie word to what 
might he reckoned “ cerebral " according to the stricter 
application of that word. Of aspiration 1 could not 
judge. 

It is probable that the Burushaski forms correspond 
essentially to the Shina Dues, thongh the retraction and 
aspiration may be lesa pronoimcech 

sokecam nosaii taging to htmlf ** 1 leiil descend euseu ia 
used to indicate thought or intention. In Shina. the, 
similarly used, 

Sokas is one of the few verbs which appear with and ' 
without a piefi.^ed d-; — 

so'kAs doiokAi to descend, dismount 
su'yas dosu-yai to brittg 
•.41-^8 d*-Ar4s to send 

Whether the d- has any special force might be made a 
subject of investigation. 

Jtiasmud so recorded for: ua uHnua-wal dhr™ she having 
fallen, from the verb *-WAl 4 i. 

maya Imn yo her rtbs, pi. of *-ya'Unii'n. i. nouns ending in 
■u usually form the plural by subutituting -yo, 

g&li bim plup. of galas v.j. to breah, 6e broken 
yAlAi v.t. ffj br&it (something) 
is the corresponding transitive verb. 

There are one or two pairs of verbs similarly diJIeren- 
tinted in form, but for a diBerent purpose, the g- form 
being used when the object is of the y. class, and the y* 
form when the object is of the x. class 
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gABAJ ani] yaiLAS 

CAP giUL ffri'c itieal (y^ 

tobAQ: yAn tfikinff the gtm (x.) 

36. bertmiAji gtmtiigtauin after toifie abl. pL of gunts. TJie 
ablatwith the aciiBe ol rt/l*rr is also found in ShloA : 

Sh. kAfa^k dc'zjjo after soine days 
milEDts pi. of mill nwdich^ 

nomo cf* iio, 1- -L Abbreviate ppo, of *-AtAS with f.li. sing, 
object, "ha\diig meieme ber,^'" 

39. nomo tAa the cone^pondiDg fuU form of ppc. of ^-AtAJ. 
wa Its iM yood order, right, repaired^ icelL 

wa'rta, WAits is also used in Shiim (and Khowar ?) 
The opposite of waTti U in Burtisbaski^ 
apaTts, ApATts iM strong tmg, irnide out, pert^se. In 
Shlna (and Rhovror ?) nawa its. 

Pa'dae ka he married her mth (i,e. to) d/. Da-do. HerCp as in 
many casea^ ctAt reganls only the noun with which it is 
used in oQmposition« and docs not adapt itself to the 
direct object of the verbal compound. So here : 
g9r €timi he married her to , , , not^ gar ma timi. 

10. darom xa xa ii;p to dorom xa tip to now^ equivalent to mnto xa. 
1. 40. 

In Shina damn is used with the sense gd, ^ilt. 

Sh. datum . . . nt not get 

damn bo sig np to now^ stilt. 
do'y^ija n theg hear 3nl pi. pres, of d*-Ay£lAs d + u + Ay^lja'n. 
d*-AyElAt is remarkable as being a transitive verb which has a 
pronominal infix that agrees with the subject and not 
the direct or indirect object. 


Corrioundum 


24. ditHin 

The h. and x. verb is d*-tsAA takiiig the ful! range of ptoDomiiial 
infixes, e.g., duka tsAfi, to bring thee, dumu tsAXp to hfi'nir her. 





NOTES ON Ddl^niC 
By E. L. TxnixER 
I 

INTERVOCALIC DeNTALS JS ShINA ASB KaLA;&HA 

1. In drawing att«iitioii to some of the archaic features of K how ar 
(flcpori mi ^ Lingiiiidtc Misnm to Afghitni^lan, p.71). Dr. Morgenstieroe 
says : ** The preservation ol f as r _ . ia a very archaic feature, with 
paralielfi only^ to some extent^ in Shiiia, some Kohistani dialects 
and Komany+” 

2. The comparison with Romani is juBt, particiiiarly if the Svrrian 
dialect ia considered, in which also -t- appears as r, w'hile in the 
European and Arnietiian dialects it has become L The comparison with 
Shina and the Kohistanj dialects is very douhtfuL This language^ 
likd the closely related Kashmiri, presents the usual Indo-Aryau 
treatment of intervocalic namely its disappearance. This is clear 
from the following cNsmplcs ^:— 

3. Guresi dialcct alau m, bonfire, ki f. torch wood (d/d/iim); inmji 

comb (MiiIafaA); gmi he went ; dl daughter (d^hM or 

dJnta ); iiiJh (pd;al4)i Dwas (5^^dA); ™ mother ; 

6^ wnllow ; Kohistani dialect igo white ; mu, 

Koh, bridge ; hat attack {hatih }; to then ; pd 

brother (MrflYd) [ sheds (^dyd/j); Ml fever ; car 4 {cf. 

cn/nraA) 1 cmdm 14 (od/urdb^} \ 3fd aing. future in -H (-ari), 

4. The case of is ambiguous. The consonant of this group in 

Indo-Aryan p has^ according to dialect.^ either the dental or the cerebral 
developmcntt becoming afti or nfii. But in Shim -f- disappears equaUy 
with -t- (Turner : Beilrdge zuf Lileraiuncts^iiseitaft and Oei^ies- 
ge^fiichie IndkaSr p- 41); and since the group ft appears to be 
cetebralired in Shina {eg, kafiit spins, beside Siub. hut gener¬ 
ally kaU~ or it is possible that -ft- had a simikT dcvolopmeut. 
In this case words like mSu dead {fn/fdA), gi ghee {ghridm) 
mny hav-e had the evolution : etc. This would agree 

with the regular cerehralkation of the group y + dental in the language 
of the Shahhazgarhi Inacriptiod of A^ka^ 

5. -d -: jw foot (pddaA); pagm loot of bed (jwddHfaA) ■ mt i. 
fat (im^-nA) ; no^i weeps (rdefafi; but cf. Rom. TOuef < rdL^uJi.') ; wor 

* The RhSnji wcireii i|veto'd AT*- laki'u fri>m [>r. Gr^hanif! 3hin<t 
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belly {vddram ); khai eata ■ a^tl of this kind (cf. CarfrifiA); 

cd» water (? ttrfaifimt); uyanii liimgry (vdti»yi5fi\ ■, h^' cl, 

Shahhazgarhi todoia ; the origin of -r- ia Pali /era«i, etc., is doubtfuJ). 

With possible IVliddk Indian -d-t hiH heart (A/da^w); 5ol 
{di-ddaia ; but cf, ShahbiizgaThi bfldft^a with a dental opposed to Kalsi 
duvddasa mth a cerebral). 

6. The fate ol the aspirates is the same : -th- :—ffad song igdihd ); 
tnaiJ buttermilk fww/AiVum); pumSo first (firalhantdh); idml dung 
1‘yutha- T). 

W ith possible M,I. -th-: —boils, tr, {tveUhate ; ci. Pali 
hufiito). 

•dh-:—gtim wheat [^AifmoA); in6r« sweet (fModAaroA); Kob. 
flio wine {niddAu). 

7. The only one of these intel*^-ocftlic dentals which presents certain 
apparent exceptions is 

The past participle ia formed in variotia ways. Of these forma like 
ffofi (gatdh). {mridh), 6iJu (AAO&fA), show the regular development 
of 4-. Otheia ending in 4u, -(«, -ku go back to ^liddle Indian 
consonant groups derived from ki, U. pt j ydh, ddh, hdh * kn, f-p, 
*k (either dirertly or by analogical extension), and are paralleled 
in the north-western langnagea of India proper— Si ndhi, Lahnda, 
and Panjabi. 

8. A third important class, however, ends in -ft* or -ift*. These 
sometimes exist side by aide with other forms : e.g. tiJ/iia and tiJus. 
^ere can be little donbt that they are extensions of the past participle 
in 4a- with the Jliddle Indian atiffix -ilia-, and are strictly comparable 
with similar ^st participle forma in Jhirathi, Gujarati, Bihari, Oriya, 
and Bengali, in which there is no doubt as to the fate of -t- (cf. Bloch, 
1m iMngue marathe, p. 250). There is therefore no question of the 
survival of -f- as -f- in these forms. 

9. There ia, however, one word in which f certainly, and a few 
rthers in which it possibly, corresponds to Sanskrit-f-iaf 100 = Skt. 

, gal f. wound, appears to belong to Sbt. yholih ; jVf m. life, 
fcf m. blood, and W visible, may be participial forms from jiaM-, foAito-, 
and fotito- nsspectively of the type of wiaif (maHAiWm) already disciiasetl 
oi** cafe ni., lighted toreb, may be connected with 

Skt. kmh ; unTii (in ymi: nm wet-nurse), which it is at first torapting 
to derive directly from Skt. usitei/-, appears to be an adjective (used 
also in the masetdine: undH ,ndf« foster-father), and therefore ia 
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sTi^pcct of ODntumirig the adjectival suffix 4lht-. aiid to be a derivative 
of the verb nni^* reAra (uiuuf^oh': cf. Khnro^thl Itutcriptiom^ ed. 
Rapsou, xSenart and Boyer* /xiWwit where A-uddij^ umdttifd aeeuia to 
be u&ed in the sense of adopted son " *)+ 

TO- It ja impossible to see any differeuce of condition which in 
these worda might lead to a dil^erejit development- of -t -: cf. e.g* 
^011 = ffotfih beside ini = therefore^ in any of thesie words 

‘b is descended from the worrl in w-hich it wnura must have I>eeii 
borrowed from another dialect, in which that cliange was regular. 
The word in which -I- most certainly represents iril, is one 
particularly suaceptible of borrow'ing (cf., e.g.^tbe remark of Ijeitner hi 
his Ldtiffuag^Ji and Raccx of Dardislfin^ t-oL p. : ** It is difbcult for 
these races to rcaliw anything above a hundred and sometimes above 
twenty.** Fiirther, a number of West Palinri dialects, which narmally 
retailiL initial have a word for 100^^ begiruiing w'ith the dental 
evidently homowed from the Plains), 

IL But from what bnguage are the Shina woitJs with I < -t- 
borrowed ? One would bo tempted to see in jol the effect of Pashto 
mI on a native *Mu, w^ere it not that the inJlnenee of Pashto on Shina 
la otherwise negligible^ 

12. May we suppose that in the neighhoitrlng Khowar (which, we 
see, now ha.s r for -t ) the evolution was from 4- through -d- to 
and then to -r- ? jVgainst that wd find original -1- still preserve^! 
unchanged (e.g, hipdl bead, qf, kop^hm, and poMl shepherd < 
pa^upatah). 

13. We have nieen above that of the Romani dialects one represents 
-i- by r as in Khowar, the others by L Is there a Hindu Kush dialect 
wbjeh also keeps 4- as M I think it is to be found in Kalasba, the 
south-west neighbour of Khowar. Unfortuiuitely onr knowledge of the 
language is very small, being confinetl to the wonls and specimens 
given in the Linguistic Surveg of hidia^ viii, 2, and in the monographs 
of Leitner, on which they are baaed. Xeverthdeea, there seem to be 
a number of words in which I or u corresponds to Sfct. I suggest 
that- either the I was in process of becoming a and had prhaps 
so become in certain conditions, or was a velar I, which the observer 
hear^I as The most cogent proof of tbb k t hat in at least three w ords 
original d- is represented by a or o. There can be no doubt as to the 
identity of hso year, with Garvi Md years, 3Iaiya kdk, Shina tdl: 
Sfct. ta/dA. Similariy ango finger (a%Eflf^), oil 

1 to me- by Mr. P, H. Noble of St, John's Collngo, Cambitdgo. 
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14. For 4-, we have the Sid siDg, present or future (Skt* 

-ofi} : {tail give# (cf. Pali jagal aces^ ticl beatSp sapral finds 

{^saynpataii i cf. Skt. Onh'^ ddJr eodn in which can 

scarcely be derived fiom Skt. -i of -aii; a isimiJar sporadic W appears 
in the 3rd plural, and, as wc shall ace, re^fukrly in the 2iid plural of 
the past tense (with this pcrhapfl may be compared the endings of 
Syrian and jrVsiatie Eomani^ and of the Srd plural of.the Bindhi present). 
The majority of the forms end in -u : iiu there is aneu brings 
(dm^i), iti comes jxirm goes (pdraiii% pm drinlni {pibaij}, 

tdfea does (kard^li}, ciitm stands niseu site (m^daii ?); 

cf. also eatSp bearfl (cf. .tlrmenian Eotnani jawJtA- id. ?), 

djev is ?J, 

15. There is some reasoii (notably the preser\^ation of the augment, 
which is discussed below) for siipfsosing that the post tense of Kalasha 
rwts not upon the past participle, but on. the old imperfect or aorist. 
If that is m, the 3rd aingular which ia gii'en in every case e^Ecept one— 
gnjiffijfs he heard-’Bs ending in -a or hi, muflt rest either upon the 
middle endings of Sanskrit - 0 * 1 , whicli is not likely, or have acquired 
its ending from the present. This last m not improbable, for the 
complete disappearance of tlic final 4 would leave the 3rd pemon 
undlflerenf iated from the Ist nml 2nd persons. On the other hand, 
the 2nd plural, which in every caso is giv^n m ending in -U^ seema to 
represent Skt. 4a (w itii an additional vowel element)^ and thus provides 
a contrast to the treatment of -fA*, which in the 2iid plur. piesent 
diaappeaia. Thus 


Present 


Bast 


ona < dna^ha 
para < pdr^ilta 
pifi < pibalha 
kdra < idrd^aiha 
citta < ikthalha 
tua 

coc^ ef. ithd 
mm>Vj eh ni^idaihu 


ofii'ii < dnni/ofa 

pardli < *par<ltjaia, cf. pdraita 

amti < dpihata 

driti < dkdratjai^ 

Qci^fiU < dti^rhala 
ditli < *dkUa 
qH c ci. itia 

mmli < ntjd^adaia 


In this caa% the *Ii prceediiig the palatel vowel -t (whatever its 
origin) is preserved unehnnged a» in the case of dali, and tivo other 
words (of unknown etymology) kali eheeks, pralik light. 

16, Tlie {HMt participles quoted in L.S.I. (ib., p, 73) are from forms 
with 31.1. iW- ; cf. Paiij. ditto) or -nti- (fut'na, air^'ena ?). 

Saprfk IS difficult; is it an infinitive T But ihStda (if we allow- 
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a iliffereiit cltvelopment of initial tth- from medial -ith -ci. 

hajst hand < hajiiuh^ bweitiyif^ from the top < bdrMsth^ - aa 

in EnropeBE Eomani in which -sth- rcmainBp but stA- becomes ^A-) 
would nepre^nt stk^pitd-. In the \^ocabulary (LSJr, viii, 2, p. 128) 
iippear^t gElah^ gonCp which may be Skt. g^4L 

17+ Even more atriking is the decleOBion of chi daughter* 
although, if oorrcctly otw^en'cd by Leitnerp the relation of its initial 
with that of Khow'ar S«j^<Skt. dahM (cf. Morgenstiernep op. cit., 
p, 71) ia not clear. The aiugukr m cAil (< *ckuu, *cAtiJ-1); the plural 
chCtlai. Filially we have AfiriTeit green^ and perhaps kurih bru^ : 
Skt. hdriid-. 

18. The fate of -d- is lew clear. Perhaps it was lost.’ There are 
several forms quoted of the verb msii^ to ait* (if this despite ita 
dental s is to be referred to nifldali or nhadati i aeo below) without 
any tmec of I Or a. Similarly proA I gave {see § 28) may be Skt. 
prriefffrffTwi or prdddwr. lu A^ heart {hrd^iffafii) t represents cere- 
bra I ized from d. This seems to be the regular development of M.I. 
-d- : e.g. wirol-ro monkey (fwarinfai'aA), sapirel (cf. Pkt. mmpadni). 
t’f. aluo what, was said above of the cerebralkation of the group / H- 
dental in Shiiia. 

19- The only example of -th is the ter mi nation -^iAa of the 2tid 
plumb where as ehuwo above it diaappears. But -th-, especially in a 
termiiiatton (Turner, JRAS., 1927)^ imy have a di^erent fate from -Iv 
Such an assumption would e.xplain the enditig of the 2nd phu-al in 
-fip w hich is given in all the forma except eoc and niseop. Perhaps thb 
is the development of ^Vrmenian Komani in fniAij! buttermilk 
(mathdfsm i though tills may be a case of dissimibition), and of European 
Romani in the terminatioii of the 2nd jiluia] -m < -athana. 

20, The only instance of niA- is moAorn sweet (iNadA^iraA)^ 
Tlie balance of evidence is in favour of a similar lotir^i in Romani *; and 
we know that this scinnd was one of tile first to lose its Occlusionp 
appearing even in the Rig^eda in certain words and terminations 
as -A-. 

21, This explanation leaves on one side the two exceptional forms 
of the 2iid plural: cot* you go* niseoc yon sit. 

22 , The hfinleet word to explain h hiU 20 , Khowar biHr 
obviously goes back to a form *c7wrliA (cf. Skt. uiihiutiA), but Shina bt, 
and the majority of the other Indo-Aryan fornis go back to an earlier 

: cf . Pali msam formed after In tlist cose -i woulr! not 

l>ebnE to the original word. 

* A* In KhQwar, aceordin^ te a wimmuniC^tlQa Ircm I>r, Morgemtirme, 
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23, The evidence that -i- beciiTne -J- in Kaks^ia b thms aeea to lie 
fairly strong l and we ntay imagine that KiiLa&ha, now restricted t4i 
a very small area and separated from the Shina hy Khowart may at 
one time have had a wider extension , 

24, There can be little doubt that the Gypsies, altbougb the ol<Jes( 

sound-changes of their language shoiv that originally it belonged to 
the sames group as the modern Central languages (Tomer, J&urn. 
Gtfpny Lore Soc., Series p ix, 4), were associates] at an early pcriml 

with the ancestors of the north-west kngiiages, Ik itt then, mere 
coincidence that we find two groupSp both in Dardic and in Romani, 
one charactcriiaed by the change of -t- to I, the other by its change to r I 

II 

Survival or the SAS^aKRiT Auquent 

25, On p, 71 of hifl Eepart Dr. Morgenstierne drawls attention to the 

very interesting fact that in Khow’ar " possibly traces of the augment 
are preserved in some irregular verbs ; e,g. bom I can : o^dm I qotdd ; 
brium 1 die i ofrri'^of he died * neim I take out: otieilam I took out ; 
3er it is (< icife) ; o&ai it was ( < aiftgai) * I eat x o^otam I ate **. 

26, In India pro|iqr and in Ceylon the augmented tensea soon 

disappeared. Pali lias the aorist and Prakrit traces of the imperfect ; 
but both quickly gave way to the nominal construction, and their 
place was taken by the jiast participle (see Blochs Im Phrase nominalr 
ea SaTiikrit]. If the augment was to survive, it could only be in a 
language which pTeaer\^ed one of the augmented tenses, aorist or 
imperfect. The imperfect (of fcAw-) and the aori&t. both occur in the 
Inscriptions of Aioka ■ but it. b noteworthy that except for the other¬ 
wise monosyllabic aho (cf. the preservation of dissyllabic augmentetl 
forms in Armenian, nod the absence in Homeric Greek of 
augmentless forms of othemise monosyllabic post tenses such 
as augmented forms occur in the Gimor and 

Sbahbazgarhi recensions. In the K ho war examples quoted above 
the only one which directly represents one of these tenses is <?M < 

In the others some element, iierhaps an auxiliary verb, has been 
added to the form of the verb. This form cannot be the past participle 
in (aa in the majority of Indo-Aryan languages) which ends in -iVii 
and ia found in the compound tense ^ e.g. yasiVw oka he hud taken. 
^Ve may reasomhly suppose that it was added to the old imperfect 
{or aorist) : just as, e g., in Gujarati the present auxiliary cAfl, etc., 
hfls been added to the old presetit to form the new present tense. This 
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process was doubtless encoiiroged by tha fact that the endings of the 
imperfect did not remain easUy distiogiuBlmble owing to the loss of 
final consonants (in distinction to the present in which the conBonants 
protectefl by folJowing vowels partially survived J- 

27, Even in the case of ohi the dement -fo- Ims been added in the 
1st singular and the let- and 2nd plural 
oAtam 
0^0 

. oSoi ok^ni 


Of the forms without -la-, o§a may he derived from aiatjah. In 
oioi from aiatjal the final -i is ptobahly n Inter addition, and is perhaps 
parallel with the -i found in Kalasha 3rd singular and plural of the 
present, and again in the 3rd plural preiient and jjast of Khowar 
(e.g. ^nini they take). The 3Td plui^ cannot represent 

fnfayan, but presumably owes its ending to the present. 

28. This survival of the augment has a striking parallel in the 
neighbouring Kaloaha. The L^SJ. contains the following forms t - — 


iiw there is {iiU) 
pTm I drink (pibanii') 

kurem I do (kardtjami or 

I shall be (AAdudmi) 
ciMim I stand (fijffAomO 

im 1 come {imi} 

Cf* parim I go {pdmimi} 


aiis there was 

dim (Leituer) api^ (L-SJ*) I 
drank (djjfiom) 

dris T did {dkdrayam or 
diarami-n or 
hawis I became 
aciSf IS I stood (d^fVfA^lWl) 
apAuoo he asked {dj>rocAnr) 

I came {d^m) 
pamh I went (pdmyafw) 


Some presents have pasts from different roots or compounded 
roota: 

j<t3^ T sec du'fM he saw (dpas^) 

itim I eat I ate cf. aoi* 

subj. 

dm 1 give (cf, Pali demi) prah I gave {prddaddm or 

prddam] 

Some of the past tenses of uncertain etymology also show initial 
a-: iwfjij he entreated, it left, atcoja he said (but cf. 

having aaid 1), 

29. In the verb nisim, I sit, dental a is unexpected (instead of J) 
if it is derived from nifldaii or nisodo/i (d. Khowar niiii). It is due 
to the influence of the past niad I sat < nffdaadam (i,e, ftiydbodam). 
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30. In a compound verb beginning with d the augment iB concealed 

w m Sanskrit: mnm I bring ; dnis I brought (diMJi^atn). Forms 

like this may have encouragctl the loss of the augment evidenced by 
some pste: ja^U I iiow, irfpaii it burnt. fcandaMbe ordered, kurau he 
collected (T < beside Skt. kirdti, ef. Gk. 

^fwrww It fdl Hindi sarnS: cf. Skt. dMdat), sangaet be 

hearti, uiieajou he kiesed, nitthttlGu he prophesied. 

31. In the majority of coses cited above, the consonant alter the 

augment has its phonetic development: e g. dm < tikaravain, awis < 
dpibam, aiceiu <6paii/(U, Mwii < < dbhavam, apkSco < 

*itpruccJi- (cf. Kharusthl Inscriptions prickati) < dpiwAoi. In some 
cases the influence of the present has rc-cstablisbed the consonant: 
e.g. ociJiM after the present ciiHm. TIiLi may be the espLuiation of tho 
form Qpn fpst to ;iTjji I drink) given in L.S.l, imitead of Leitaer’a 
phonetically correct mm; and for the past of idn, in the new sens* 
oiayeiti they could, beside the form of the past in the older sensfe 
fiam^ I became. ~ 

31 Tlie derii.'atioii of the pst tense in KaJasha from the Sausldt 
rmporfect or aoriJit ia Btreiij^thened by a fwither consideratJon. It h&s 
been pointed out that the majoHty of modern Indo-Aryan Iniiguaa#, 
form their pst tense and their past participle from the some stem 
namely that of the past imiticipte of Sanskrit. .411 the more striking! 
therefore, is the o[)poBition offered by Kalasha bet ween the naat tenw 
and the fiast participle of the verb tn go i the former is. as we have 
seen, parah 1 went the latter gSM gone (fpitdk). A Bimilur 

opposition ,a seen in the verb "to give": pran be gave iprdddt) 
bwt f/Tta given (if m Irerie) cut, ttia representa cf. Panj, 

33. The conjugation of the present in Kalasba (with the esoepflon of 
Lo Ifit pluml, which Las been altered by the addition of a suffix k 

Skt, Kal. 

pikSmi .pif„ 

pibtvii jfig 

piH 

pM,mh fp7M 

pibaiha 

piM 

3i. Th. mpa/M, „ b„„ 
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to alteratiPiL and reformation owing to the loss of ita firwl consoruinta. 
Where the confeonanta wore protected, namely in the 1st and 2od 
plural^ the old fomia are kept (with the addition o( -i) :— 


Skt. 

Phonetic 

development. 

Kal 

dpibain 

♦airl 


dpibah 


awl 

dptbat 

*o«fT 

dw?k# (Leitner) apian (L,S.L) 

dptbdma 

•d Iftm 

d If fail 

dpihaiu 

*d!£l/ 

air*' (Leitoer) aptU (L,S-I.) 

dpiban 

♦dicT(“) 

aun pj apmn „ 


The 1st singular ia cUfltingiiifihed from the 2nd and 3rtl aingnlar by 
the addition of -e (of nnknoivn origin: perhaps an ausiliaryi cf. 
Khowar Ut singular o^nm beside 3rd aingukroJoi). Some lut prsona 
singular arc given without x oA I came, parah 1 w'cat, pmb I gave, 
nwd I sat. 

The 3nd singular phonetically represents the Sanskrit. 

In the 3nl singular the form given by Ineitner agrees with one form 
only given in the L.S.Lj namely he heard : all the other 

past tenacfi in the 3r^l singular both in Leitncr and in the L-S-l. end 
either in -n or -o. I have suggested above that thb is the ending of the 
present imported into the post to distinguish the 3rd singular from the 
2nd singular. 

The Ist and 2nd plural phonetically represent the Sanskrit, with the 
addition of 

The 3rd plural also appears to have the ending of the present, to 
distinguish it from the original 1st, 2nd, and 3rd singular. 











THE GBAHMAli OF THE JNANESVAEI 
By ’\V. Doderet 

J SAXADEVA’S coHunentary on tbe BhagavadgitS, comiiletad in 
the year a.d. 12*J0 aa recorded in the ki irl in chapter Jtv-iu, 
shows, after ninking allowancea for the errors and glosses of copyists, 
the state of the SfarathT language at the end of the thirteenth century 
A,In The oldeat known existent copy is dated by the' poet Ehaiiatha 
in the i5aka year 1506, corresponding to a,ii. 15&4. It was deposited 
in his mafha or convent-shrine at Paithaqa on the Godavari river, 
and Ekaniitha’a colophon states that the original text was quite 
free from error (atmiddlia), but had become corrupts! owing to 
copyists' errens, wbieh he corrected {pra/iswrfd/ti iseJ’i). It is not stated 
on wbat principles this revnsion was made, but as the twelve different 
texta, in the form in wMcb we now possess them, contain several 
grammatical forms which at Ekanatha’s date had already become 
archaic, we may perhaps hope that the reviaioti was concerned mittnhj 
with the correction of passages, which owing to copyists’ emendations, 
marginal glfisses, or actual errors had hecome obscure, rather than 
with the conversion of archaic granunatical forms into those current 
in the sLxtcenth century. This hope ia fortified by two geneml con¬ 
siderations. Ill the first place Ekanatha betrays in his own 
com[H}Hition 3 a decided ijartiality for grommatical archaisms, and 
secondly he has preserved in his revised text of the Jilaneiv arT a very 
large number of llarathi nouns, verba, and adjectives, which were 
obsolete even in his tlay. Ekanatba’s revision has thus conferred 
on posterity the signal benefit of stemming the flood-tide of moderniza¬ 
tion, which to the great and perhaps permanent difiadvantage to 
philological research, has overwhelmed much mediaeval poetry, 
especially of that class which was constantly being sung or recited 
bv the people. We have only to turn to Xarasiniha Meheto, who 
rompoised in the early part of the fifteenth century, to see how the 
Gujarati grammatical forms and orthography of hia time, of which 
we catch occasional glimpses, have been retouched out of nil semblance 
to the original- And the same has hapiiened, but not to the same 
extent, to such popular poeta as Saniadeva, a junior contemporary 
of Jnanoba’s and to others. We may presume that the philosophical 
subject matter of the Jfianeivari combined with a certain abstruseness 
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and ellipciis qf ox|iression, hdjpetl to the original text in a fair 

Htate of originaHty* 

,-Vnd ao the tivelvc textJ*, which camo under xMadagHvgkara’s review 
in preparing his critical efUtion of the poem, akow, as a nile, variations 
of no very great. difhciJty for the axeertalnmeot of the correct reading, 
so far as gmmnLatical forms are concerneiL For it is clear, when 
^liVdug^vakara's footnotes are studied, that many of the variations 
are due to cop_visr4J* glotwies and hare-faced attempts to modernke 
archaic grammatical forius, e.g. when SHkhare, who used the 1825 
text* reads **on that account in xvili^ 204, for the correc t 

form /m/ojiatAf of the Paitlunjn mid other older manuscripts. So 
ftho pdlitosi in xi^ 311, is an obviotis emendation for the correc t 
** thou dost protect In tliis resjject the eompUer of the 
XavanJta is a great sinner. 

In the foUowiog review Madagavakara's selected text will almost 
invariably he adhered to. He naturally placed great reUance on the 
Paitbana text of the date a.d. 1629 ^ or only forty-five years after 
Hkanatha^a revision. Ho also found that an undated copy ftonj 
PandkarapQra tallied with the Paithaoa copy. And he records that 
a copy from Charholi in the Poona district* dated 1787^ was, despite 
its late date, extremely useful for comparison piupum and for 
ascertaining the correct grammatical forms. JladagSvakara has in 
his preface made a list of a considerable nunilier of archaic declensional 
forma, but owing to want of leisure did not deal with verbal or pro¬ 
nominal forms. An appendix contauis a very full vocabnlan^ with 
modern 3Iarathl aynonyms, 

Eajavade's vernacular grammar of the JnaneSvarf is a valuable 
contribution to the study of archaic ilarathj, but the work is to 
a large extent T^Titteu to dneidate phUoIogica] problems, and he uses 
a text of bis own, which differs in some respects feom Msldaglvakara'a 
twelve testa. Bloch’s La fortmtitm tk ta Lanf^ue 7mrathe is mainly 
philological but extremely useful for reference purposes. Grierson's 
A^Z., xxxviiiT is most valuable for reference purposes, and his note on 
the ott, ja genitive has been erabodie^l in this review, Godabole a 
vemacubr grammar is far superior to Xavakkara’s* written in Englifib 
They are both imsound. accordmg to most authorities, on several 
phDological matters, e,g, Navakhara commite the niipardoDahle 
heresy of deriving the genitive suffix from the Sanskrit genitive 

! Xeitker he nor Go^abok deal s|iecifil]y with archaic Marathj 
Beames* three volumes of the ComparatitY Grammar of /fe /^do 
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treat only uieifleiit^Ily of the old Marnthi language 
and several of liia coDchiaions are now regarded by philologists as out 
of date. The chief purpose of the preficut review k to assemble the 
prmcipal arcliaUnis of the J fiAnel%''ari in a form which luay be readily 
accessible to the English reader, and to illustrate them by references 
to the actual text. The different views as regards matters of deriva¬ 
tion are stated. Attention is invite<l to four points; (1) the evolution 
of the modem present tense, (2) the absence of a general oblique 
{samnngfjrupa) in the JiiinefivarL As regards (1) a view difTereut 
from Bloch's {op, cit., § 216) is stated, and ns regards (2) nn encleavour 
is made to expand Bloch’s retuarks at the end of § 183 of bis 
manlike, and Rajavade's at p. 25 of his grammar, and to show that 
the theory is of general api>lication, (3) A curious and mre mini form 
of the ablative is cited, and (4) the existence of a os genitive in the 
poem*! of Narasimha Meheto, a point which may have some bearing 
on the vexed question of the origin of the 3Iarathr co. is mentioned. 
A study of the JilaiiBAvArh besides throwing a ffootl of light on the 
state of early mediaeval Marathi, will reeompeiise the reader by the 
beauty of its style and the varierl and often humorous turns of 
expression iu which the poet expands each ihks of the Gita and 
comments on it. He shows such a knowledge of mundane afTiiirs in 
all their aspects that it may reasonably be doubtcsl whether so 
elaborate a work, extending to over 9,000 oew, was the production 
of a boy of fifteen, jjianadeva's birth is reputed to have taken place 
in A.o. 1275 and he is stated to have died in 1296. IS'amadevft records 
that they met and that Jilanadeva expressed a wish that they should 
go the round of the tlrthas together and hold converse with ascetics 
and monks. Jvainadeva's dates are given h}^ il. A. Mu|e as 1270- 
1350. ils the poem is dated 1290 by .Jfianadeva himself, we may on 
the above general considerations presume that this poiit was bom 
about the middle ratljer than at tlio end of the thirteenth century. 
The point has some little bearing on the grammatical divergencies of 
Joaundeva^s and Xurnadeva^a compositions. 

Thk 

To uudemtand declension as it existed in Juanadeva's time it k 
necesvwj' to free the mind from all preconceived notions of w hat is 
variously termed “ crude form " base ** oblique for* as will 
appear beIow% an invariabk form to w^hich postpositious w^ere attached 
to fond case-phrases, as is the case in modem Marathi^ had no exiatcuce 
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in our poet's time. The st^bili^tion of n fixed oblique was act 
effected until three hundred, or prhapfl four hundred p 
years later, for in Ekanatha (oh, we Btill fmd a preference for 

such declensional forms as kope ""with anger”, tn-bhu^nl "in the 
three worlds tdpmi " to the anchorites navaia Idgk^am Ndfd^^d 

“ wonderltd is the magic of Xarayaija And the same tendency, 

though to a lesser esetent and making due aUowariL'e for poetic pcdiuitry, 
may be obser\^ed in Muktesvara {born 1609), and even in TakiiranLa 
(1603-49), creating tbe suspLcion that ibe latter's cotnpositk^os have 
been to some extent fno«.lenii 2 jefl. Tlie history of ilara^hi declension 
is one of very gtadiml change from the synthetic ByatoTn of Sanskrit, 
through the ^laliarastfl Prakrit and Apabhrarh^ stages to the analytic 
syfitem of tbs modern language. The Jfianeivari exhibits clear 
evidence of the penultimate stages of this proccssi. For, in the poem 
we find, as wiU be explained in detail below, that some postpositions 
were attached to the synthetic mslmnientah others to the synthetic 
dative-genitive, and others again to the abktivo, while several simpiv 
follow or are attached to the subjective (accusative}. It k thus evident 
that there waa oo such uniformity of afhxation to a uoiform oblique 
as Is the case in the mcKleni language. The line of approach should 
be from the synthetic dative-genitive. But before discussing this 
in detail, it will be conveiijent to s^t out in tabnkt form the subjective 
(nominative-aceusativc) and synthetic dative genitives as actually 
found in the Jnane^vari. 


3r. 


3nbj. 

Da.U^g^n. 

□, Vk 0^ €■ 

a 

dhtra coarm^ 

dhlfA 

" ocvui " 




ii£f« (uifawy 

a 

ttfA, ojfA 

dofA '* fijT 


wind " 

vfirayA 

i 

r 

UiijMii-kiiig" 


f 

5^f ** AMftie ” 


a 

a 

pd^ “ wind " 



^ISOrLAJL 


F. 

Subj, 

lixt..pin-. 

a 

1 

■pwet" 



cstl 


r 

dojfnia ^ Ru-ny 

dnyait 

1 

* 

hiddhi 

tfMddhF 


r 


HtiiaiJ'iIroitian 


H 

a 

mili t» w^pd 



X. 

J a 

trSk " kuia 
clolb 


1 


P&^£ 


u 

a 

TfUiu^ 



thm AbtoliEte 
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Riihj. 


F. 

Siibj. 

Dst.-jCrn. 

> 

Kntij. 

i] 

MIMl 

a 

Mre 

tt 

riflefl wcorpioda 

ri^irrd 


nSfWi'e 

r^4ard call " 

^14 

mimrU*r.inM?hiLl 

Sjw 

djo^dnfi^ 

ir 

remipinbrftlkoe'''' 

ai 

#e 



is til 0 distinctive niark uf the plural dative'genitive, 
thus : (fet'd, dolet/d, f/oghjS, rttf, piJlcuid, tiha^d, anttiuriijd, sasuvd, 
hitd, vd4aruvd, etc. 

Sloat are agreed to tnicn) the rt in the Bingular of the principal 
M. and N. " a ” declension to the dative fniaac.) Sanskrit ; pirfraya, 
Prakrit putaa, M. puia, and d in the ijluml to the S. genitive plural 
putranStn, piitda, M. putd i vsnSifu, etc., for the neuter. In the 
Fern, clasa we get the series S, P. mafai', 1!. tnSlt ; S. rtorfyai, 

P. NdT^tre, M. nol, nu^c ; PJ. S. wnfirwaHti P. ijinlJci, M. mold ; 
fi. «aiiT»nJ»i, Pr. M. iiaiyd. We thus got two cases which 

were identical in form, and at an early elate the necessity of post¬ 
positional strengthening must have been felt. Examples of the use 
as a dative or as a genitive in the JMnelvari are as follows : ftdrari 
uddaing daive \ aaw^det vaibhace \ jethfet teiha svabhdve \ vikya jofi j| 
“ or with Fortime depressed the gloria of treasures pass away every¬ 
where by their very nature todcetrwthn ”, xi, 412. /fjiwJ feirTra Ian 
aka I pari vnyasa bhedc aneka ] hi pratyaksa a dektia \ pramdHa td [| 
Harken! the body is one, but on account of the diflerence of age 
bodie-s may appear distinct, so do thou see this for thyself and regard 
it as true ”, ii, 108. ^■aye Ad bhalalam thori [ pnri f/ftitgd jal adgikdri [ 
tai ci te suijarX \ praveka gd || ” and whatever indeed may be the great¬ 
ness of a still when the Ganges receives it. it enters the ocean ”, 
xvii, S24. rntri aui divasa | kanaka di:n‘ kapuaa | Spdtlu kd jafed | 
“ like the difference indeed o/ nighl and of dag, of gold and of cation ", 
xiii, 1103. Atd aaptadampathi \ adhtjaga kaiaeni tithJ. j to .muiiandAa 
saftgS d-ithl | disc || “ now I will tell you in a manner that may be 
clear to gotir tn'cic the connexion of how this chapter arises after the 
former seventeen ”, xviii, 50. Frakpi fe saiuastii kriyfi ndva “ Prakpti 
{maya) is the designation of all activUiea ”, xiii, 06G. varaya valuve 
^^fAT ki AT aAe “ where indeed » there union of the trind and of th 
tand ”, xiii, 1098. Alailkarate ale tarl s(faepa\ia kai geli “ does gold 
Jose its substance by attaining to fAe stale of an ornament i " av, 125, 
Rmhirmynlii nage « Syfi '* enters not eeeii I'nto the iWyiiitiffen of 
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Brfihmd^\ i, 20S. As regards tbe evolution of the fbtive-genitive 
fonud which contain the letter there is a difference of opinion, 
Bloch (op. cit., § 1^1) re^rding the as inherent in the Fmkrit forms 
while Bajavado and Kavalakara ascribe it to the 
fusion of the dative-genitives of the near demonstrative 

with the subjective of the noun. It la possible also thnt^ in the case 
of nouns ending in the [lahital voweh y may be merely intemioatic; 
is apparently so in the case of the u nouns. Examples are : 

to Ijikimf* xtii, 1168. *-tho 

desire of for freedom from desire iii, 239- krpd^vd~cd rdvo 

"king of th^ mem/ul''\ x, M. SHi^tyd "to dogs”* ix, 439* 
mu*iyd iope. '*gets angry n/ the /I'c#xvhi, 136_ rani^-rl 
adhtkiUd " increase of poiish '% x, 56. We now come to the fJOMt' 
positions of the dutiv'e-genitive, Aiul here the two cases^ which in 
the ancient Marathi language wore one in form, part company. 

Poiiipofiiional Dative 

Postiwsitions employed to strengtlieb the synthetic dative are : 
m or sT, te, %f, fraii, mma, pari, sfirikfm, pd^l To take them in 
their order, Beames* theory that ri or si is derived from the S. gen. 
sya, Vr. ssa involves the implication that the palatal vowel hi a mere 
poetical addendum. There ia, however, no case of metrical necessit-v 
as far as the metre is eoncewied. But more cogently, in the 
Pandharpura votive inscription dated a.d. 1273 and citetl by Bloch 
(op. cit.j p. 281) we find I iBhaladevaraydsi, Here there can of 
conrae be no question of metric:^!] exigencies. Further Jtya and 
are synthetic case-termuiations, white or bI Is a detachable suffix 
of the synthetic dative, for as we have already seen that dative 
appears frequently in the diihneJ^^rt without « or any other post¬ 
position attached. Everything therefore happens as if n were the 
abraded form of a wparate a otd implying propin<juity. Rajavaije 
derives it from twi-jwt', the Wative of *« pasa [< ? aim pSrim] 
and it may be noted that pS^ is often used in the mcalem language ua 
a donative or positional dative Examples of the employment of 
«■ am as foUows : NSiari pamm megbSsi bike \ H ampt^i marava 
a/as ^kepdimlharn rt gikmjasfe \ pSrnlm || "or again, does the 
wind dread the .kuds, „ does death come k ntdar 1 Pray reflect 
tM whether the fuel consumes the flame ", ii, U. //e WayoM asatiye 
kirtisi fioeu I «?i paratnkasi apabhramn j “This mercy is min to 
erttlmg /ante and destruction to (entering into) Acoi«n ii, 20 Ti 
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IB quit^ a common postiKJsition of the dative and accusative case- 
phrase. Tlio derivation is discussed by Bloch (op, clt.^ § 199)p 
Grierson xjcxviii, p. 476)^ Beamc^s {voL p. 2 IS), and Rajavado 

(op. cit.» p. 12). It is attached to the synthetic dative of all three 
gcndoTB. e-g. hlja Mlhdii prasave “the seed generates the hmmheA 
ix, 292. Bohtd jdla dim^ja [ Pdiuiunfj>dcd \ Krmdti iiiha7jte urndharile ] 
** King Pattdu^s son began to speak and said to Ktflua ‘ I have 
listened ' ”, xi^ 20, 1. To tu kt dji fje^he \ mtjidnm^d viravrttlte | 
adiiOfHukha mdaniitc f karitu dhml " Thou hast renonnccd thy val&ur 
here to-day and art- fpeepin^ ^vith downc.ast faco*\ ii, 12,^ 

The postposition %r, attached to the synthetic genitive is the 
fivnthetic locative of Id^ [< hg^ < often used in Marathi 

as a noun implying " touch ”* " connexion ** propinquity ”, and 
the like. It is conatanfly used in the seiifle of “to”^ 

" regarding ” in the .filanefivari and by other jjoeta dov^ni to the 
seventeenth century. There seemfi therefore no apiiarent necessity 
to look for the derivation of the mculem dative tcrnimation ?d, trhkh 
did not e&me into general otttil time (1627—80), to any other 

source, as Bloch and Rajavfide do. lueetjdldgl “ for planting ” occurs 
in the Xag4va inscription of a.d. 1367. So instance of K, but the 
s dative is found. Examples from the JfianeAvarj are as follows : 
Hiid/iila jdndve \ hita ci la^ | “ Profit and loss should bo undetstocMi 
for oneV benefit ”, viii, 239. Hd ge\ie mdne tmttmiia | t«ri nmhalagi 
krpdvanta ** Aecoiding to this view he h a great man and kind to me ”, 
ii, 44, Pdhc pd iaTirdcagd gdtu \ jayalagt die Pdndnm J /o kdrgdriha 
ogham \ sdtidfmigd || “ He looks forsooth at the abode of the body 
to whirh they have come, oh Arjuna, having abandoned all business 
of action vii^ 105. Tayalagl td rtidmt kdtjl “ why dost thou weep 
/or him ?"" ii, 169* ni^a^d kajll^T rtUff^4rfrc juT gogigagi I become 
uicarnate for suck tfUiUers Ln leon after ftHin ”, iv, 57. Ydidgt 
therefore "" is constantly used at the commencement of an om 
(e.g, xviii, S3), much in the same way as the modern tgdm^ especialiy 
in clauBoa which sum up the preceding matter. Loge (declinable) 
is also used as an adjective 1 suflix, c.g. tdrelagS pahkhiru ** bird 
meeting the wind ”, xili, 315, pdmlagE hd^e “ swans frequenting 
the water vi, 7T, and the noun higa conne^don ” jk in frequent use, 
Prati ”towards”, “to”; Manu is the synthetic dative in 
Manuprati “to lianu ”, iv, IT* Asi instance, however, tnay be cited 
of praii being attached to the subjective (accusative) 
towards mankind xiii, 357. 6'friud “ like ^%jotjdsonto ” like unto 
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wLich Pari like Tl\ifi \s reJiUy tbe loirative of a noun of the 
fe min inf? gender, and k often fouml folloi^ing or attached to the 
dative-gemtive of the remote demonstrative; li^apari “like anto 
that ib 1“-- ft thuA becomes a mere postposition, 

P^i “near” k the locative of jma < parsm ""vicinity" and 
although this forma a clative case-phrase p the case to which the ftost- 
position is attached k the svnthetic genitive rather than the synthetic 
dative. Dranapdat did “ lie came to Dropa ", i, ^ Drondcif/a 
past dtd^ Sdritha “ like ”, dnikS-mrikhd *" like imto other things^ 
ii,i 240, where d^iM k the dat. plural. 


The Posipoi^itional (iCf^Uice 


This ancient case-phrase k formefl by the addition of m, which is 
declined for gender according to that of the following noim. It k 
thus to all intents and purposes an adjective and follows the general 
ndes applicable to the archaic adjective and undergoes modification 
according to the gender and the case in which the following noun 
stands. There are as regards thk latter feature considerable varia¬ 
tions in the diHerent feits. Itiijavide gives the declension in tabular 
form {op. cit., pp. 14, 15). There k, however, much textnal variation 
in respect of these declined forms. Kpeaking generallv, however, 
and from a comparifion of a large number of te,^ts, the following 
broad conclusions emerge. 



M. & K. 

F. 

Inst. 

cen i, cenup ci 

cija 

Dat. 

cegdj cagd 

riye 

Abl. 

cegdi cagd 

cfyS 

Gen. 

cegd^ cagd 

ciyS, dije 

Loc. 

ed, cige 

eige, cd 

Tho 

following examples will 


No<e .—In the Loc. «f k the 
most usual termination for 
M, and X. ctye for 


illustrate tho above ; jihi 
atmabodhiiciya avadi | kelt s^^r^asdmrdcJ Hran^ j ” ^\'ho ihmugh 
foiidne^foT inMtuciion the {divine) soul have waved (and 

gifted) AWay hcovcD And eartL ”, vi, 28 [F. iiatr.]. Tnri jaijaret/n 
indriffSayi gharfi ( »i«ri,(fciya yerajii5ra [ " *io to tbe habitation 
of whose organs tbere are no goings to and fto of desire 62 

[If. gen., K. dat,, F.P, sub].]. 

Puri k^ha Dropaeiye '* but anger in the hari of 

Droi,a b unknown ”, ii, 39 [M. Joe.]. WWdciye ranive | raaxfm 

wlien tbe gare is 6jt«fd oh the eminre o/ IhiaUty ", svm, 26S 


ni 
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[F. loc.]. TflifI ci ffttrtikrpS-ukha tijalafl \ jiianM votupali | 

telha fam^Scv fddkt uj/haijaft | fnyfflciy6 (Utht 11 "just when tli6 dann 
in tlic form of tiifl preceptor's benignity buoatne roseate, the early 
tnoming sunshine of wisdom shone forth and the wealth of imiforniitv’ 
was disclosed (o hut vtainn ", vii 131 [F, clat.]. 

Jam te iifixTceni awjnbhara | na/tjhi bhovinttali tjftt fitoAare | tarl 
ititf uJavc ptifi MO pure | msna^nku || ** juift as (when) the twig has 
spun round n*ith (Ae iceigtit »/ the parrot a lH>dy, the parrot ought 
to fly away, but the doubt in his mind is not dispelled vi, 76 pi. 
inst.]. KfiajXDf^diA gilvl jwtave kSpi tiarai'i what need for clothes 
in the naked raemlicanta* vUlage ? ” iv, 32 [N, Joe*]. TagSeivv 
dithlca jhatie kolanka pretna “ beware lest the slur of fns glatuv 
affect (thy) love (for me)”, vi, H5 [F, gen.]. Iftdritfagfamm 
rajobidt “ in the High Street of the village of the Ijodily organs " 
vii, 106 [F. lo€.]. Tlie derivation of this postposition has been much 
discussed, Bloch says {op. cit.} aticuiie autre langue ne pr^sente 
d'afExe declinable 4 palatals soiinle ioitiale jooant le role d adject if 
d’appartenance ", But this does not aftpear to be the case, for we 
find in the Gujarati poet Narasinilie’s Bajaltla at the end of the fourth 
pada, NaraeatySca aitviMinu niEfjtAflrfu jtAari pharl Jftsotfa nay ate ns 
" Jasoda gazes again and again at N'araainha's I»rd’a little face 
In seven instances of the nominative of the genitive post¬ 

position (A'artiso'fyaco svamJ) occur. In Caturi chairlsl we read 
dadhicyH pSira te Hralhi dhaligSjl “ the basin of curds fell from (my) 
head Over a hundred similar instances of the eo, c7, cyii genitive 
postposition oecuT in other poems of tfamsimlia Mcheto, Hence it 
is clear that co w'aa common and contomporfineoiis with the Itro 
and to})o forms in the early jiart of tha fifteenth century in Gujarat, 
Professor P. D, Gune, in his Iniroduetion to Comparative Philology 
(p, 30), says " it is curious to note that the Yiitlava inscription of 
Ksigaon, dated a.d. 136T, shows both jtl and ra He is refatiing 
to the lilarathi inscription on the steps of Bhime^vara's temple at 
S^VB, 3 miles south of Alibag in the Kolaba District (Bombay), 
in which the words M ruyiija j/fodham sihipro occur, S5ir George 
Grierson, who realized the inijMirtanco of this discovery, obtained 
a copy of the inscription from Professor Gune and in commenting 
on it writes: “ Tliere are two well-known progenitors of the genitive 
suffixes. One U which is reaponaible for Hindi ka, Panjabi 

-da [through ^mreseni Prakrit (Aa)(ia-] and so on. Hie other is 
Aorya (> i-cro- and also kajja) responsible for Hindi ker, kar, Bengali -r, 
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MinvSfJ and so od. Abo [through {tca)jja-^ for the Sindhl je. 
There remains the Marath! ci imACCOimteJ for. In a paper ^Titten 
bug ago I gave two poaaible explaniations. Ono waa that tt waa 
derived from the Sanskrit sulfix it/Q- (Prakrit cco}. Thb waa the 
usual explanation. The other was hew* I pointed out that 
a synonym of kari^~ was “nd that iffya- beoatOE (Jtakro- m 

Frakritp and that this would also account for ^laratbT cn, and would 
at the same tiniB run paraUd with the genitives of other bnguages. 
I left the luattET in doubt. The Ko^gaon inscription now makes tne 
think that the latter explanatioD is the correct one. Apparently old 
ilarathi used both jd and co. These would repreeeut Mryn- and 
its sytton}^ krttja-. The kafya form died out of use and left the 
field in the possession of Xjfya. We cannntp of course, he absolutely 
certain till we come across further instances of jn.” 


The Subjective {Nominaiive-Aecu^alite) Case 


Before proceeding to (liscuss the other cases it will be as weU to 
dispose of the subjective, which haa already fallen out of its proper 
order. The foUowdng table will aen^e to illustrata this casej— 


iSijiauLja 


%U 

I 


a 

4 

t 

I 





^r&ja ** T^Utida ** 

“ iooi 

” tttm ", twUt 
Ifk&ptUi " Mag " 
iniini ” **' 

Tiretr" pfei^owplirr 
fliuncr 
lif " 

** mxciic ** 

mnUu (rAmiEfA) *' rjulki 
rl« ** 

li, 5S1 

■" god "p XTiit 2® 
liRfc (Mdatri) uprising "'p IS, 265 
dafarai '' nnimiindft-in^hirf ", 

i> H5 


Flvhal 

24 

pAy^, xviSv ISO i adii, SS5 
¥iip 72 
bhiip<Uu iL 212 

ittHHr, itp 205 
rirftfp U, 102 

iii use 

df, XTUfc, 110 
yo^^Sfe, 1% 52 

rfiip lyiil, ^ 

dera 

itdt (upfftsu) 


it ftf " fmud 
Wa ** nv6 ** 
d rtin'ia “ riv^r 

v^dyS p* knowli'd^ 
i drpli " briEliaih:v '' 

'l NtoTi opiiiJaa ** * 

► I auMlIJf, Hn** vqman " 

» “ wcmlspeech "p 267 

H i ” BiD4lic^r£ci-8*w 

t wcatlMtiDii ", vU, 107 {„,(*!] 


tSit, il, £IS 

%S, Til, 7* 

*arii^, ti, 359 

rWad. Till, DtH 

xiii, 69 

ontajfrjyi, i, 220; Lk, i«0 

«laJu 

s&mva 
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ff 

« 

i 


N ' 


H 


tijd" wed ” 

'* wmttr "p iSp 7iJ 
mJifu <poni-^riiAmiii*) “ 


XVp jS 

li ^ *■ bovttw bpsst *' 


tlw Absolute 


Ptr^T. 

Sugitdi, ivUi, 141 


emltSe ", nHU* 597 
r^lsrurfl. Xir, SI7 


In vn'ortU Bwch as fSt/aru, etc,, m ia the Aiwblira&i auflix of 

the Huigtilar aiwl such words must bo dLscriiainated carefully from 
tatmmM eiicb as ft«. twyu, cte. This u suffix appears to have Imcu 
still in use in the fourteenth century. iS(iA*u, wtBua/w, pradhSnu, 
dharmu, dmru, rfA<tmTi*«, pStailu (jwfi/a “village liwdman 
^r7A«>iti*fu, iigaru (“field") occur in the Nagfiva inscription 
(A.D, 136T). Words ending in o often appear in the alternative form 
in a, e.gs dewi is oa common as rfet». The e is still retained in words 
ending in h, such as Idho ** greed *, /oAo the peacock a cry , and m 
pronouns sneh as to, jo. The N. Plural in e may be noted. The 
modern language has f, Ltigadtchokhi hoavt, xvm, 1 U, " the clothes 
should be clean Sieo also under adjectives i»/rfl. 


TAc P<w/p<Hn«M>»flf Stihjedive {.J«rMS£t/i!Vf) 

Postpositions tahite, vuRcum, t«rt, wcfA*. Sahife “ with ’’ ia 
tOft^itmes construed with the subjective, e,g. nitifa-i/Sg^fiahUS “ along 
with periorlical sacrifices ”, iii, 86. Pa/icSni “ without ”, " except , 
h gcnefolOj joined to the subjective, e.g. ijiwruraiicfijii “without 
God ”, it, 242, Tujhti vahja vaneSm “ without a wort! from thee ”, 
ii, frl; HometimcB vunciini precedes the noun, as in iii, 4S. tofTciJni 
JtrtTOurfirfiMo wette “ without mception of befitting actiona 

I'firt “ on ", " upon ”, " up to ”, almost iJimriaify follows or is 
joined to the snbjectiire. The most striking instance is the constantly 
occurring ha-ihSvo-von ** up to this place , so far , in this way , 
xi, 36, xiii, IK®, xi. 386, xiii, 677, etc. Kalpantamri “ for an teoa ", 
ii, 20i. Sometimes the variant I'er* or iwAf occurs, e.g. aywy^wrAr 
“ for a lifetime ", Lx, 506. 

Jn vdiictinf we have a typical example of the gradual passage of 
verbal forms into postpositions, Pori is a most instructive example, 
and the instability of these postpositions of the subjective affords 
further proof that m the poet’s time there was no question of a general 
oblique form to which to append postpositions. 
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The hmtramettial (St/fttheiic niw? ^Inal^ic) 

ThiB c««e to^hnr with the locative reaktcci for a long titue the 
gradual break-up of the eynthetie declen-’^ioiial system. The 
rhnracteristic Jf. and synthetic temtiinutions e and I of the singular 
and plural ate derii'ed from S- ena, Pr. eiia in the Sing, and V*.!?, ciAiA, 
P. ehi ill the l^Iuinl, Thim we get the pronoum, jeJit “ by whom ”, 
xviii, 70, jVA* “by whom”, x, 129, (eM, x, lliO, liht “by them”. 
L\, 203; Mrfri pake “sees with the eyes”, v, 41; vd^att ctnutm 
notaichije "tlie moon is not recognized by the crows ", vi, 29. The 
synthetic instrumental of the Fcm. enils in « or ii/a. the latter being 
employ'ed for T nouns. All nouns ui i' make T in the instruniertal. 
but these tatmmas in some texts read t, notably in Madagilsukaro s. 
The analytic inlluence which had already spread to other cases, made 
itself felt on the £ instrumental, so that we find in the Jiiiineivari 
a goad many instances of c with the augments na or hi, which according 
to Grierson ore the abraded forms of to»a, (ani, the latter being the 
locative of the former. This augment ia extensively used as a rein¬ 
forcement of a participle, a noun or a pronoun in the genitive rase, 
preceding another noun in the simple uistrumental in c. e.g, pal 
mohaceni sungade [ IM pile tthan tonife| fefAii ddniSce attgaraik \ MjafJ 
jaise f| “ just os behold the points of her teeth touch (without hurting) 
the kittens W'hich the cat bg force of her love holrU in her mouth ", 
xiii, 252. p&le “ by ray worthiness ”, vi. 326. jopye 

Scaraten! bage " is known by the method of trial and error ” (lit. 
“ the practising method xiii, 244. Instances, however, are by no 
means W‘antuig where the nt form ia appended to the e instnituentai, 
being absorbed; jc hi viiva ci hduni oar | pari we«r;«flo 
nasalonJ no nose | aJ^re pmikgd ita pose \ f,T(ha yoijtJ || “ this world 
which arises and subakts, but is not destroyed by its world-form having 
bfe» *s(A>yerf, just as the meaning of a word \s not lost when the 
(component) letters are blotted out", viii, 176; mUirnxUhd no junjhol 
dke bhamva,seni “ by no means will I do battle here with ” 

n, 82. And « and « stems assume ni regularly, e.g. vavCLni nomMar? 
uge Hoso-tf | he ajha majhl !| ” it k my command'that the wind 
should not be etOJ for a moment even ”, ix, 281-2. .And the Jst 

and 2nd personal pronouns have sets of two instrumentals, imW 
moyAcni, etc. ’ ^ ’ 

Mi.vMe ha, to, nm. ,»»„ o„J,„d ^ 

..Idmoa, but It » dlBeul. ™ thi, hyp„b»i, „ 
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presence of m in tbe middle of tlie conjunctive pnrticiiilo^ (such as 
dekhaunvja). which, as will be shown hereafter, are the ablatives of 
the verbal root + the locatii’e of the poatpositbrnl snflix Jit, the 
locative itaelf of tana, not for the m in the form i/jomiMJeJiwf in 
VI, 47 , where we have a treble jnstrunientaL The fact that the « 
stems take thiH nf straightaway adds considerable force to Grierson's 
tana theory, which, however, does not depend on MerathT alone for 
its proof. (See also remarks under conjunctive particijile.) 

The following examples will illustrate the Feniinuio instrumentak : 
Ta nirnuUsaru gadayatii | eiAwni' ni^insi Aim wi^AnMia j pari fe gati 
satmMd namanaita ijatjS Ij “ thou who/roui jiHg are not jealous mayest 
forsooth retire hence, but that retreat will not be agreeable to all 
these (Kaunivaa) ”, ii, 203 ; je apravrUkd achar^ta \ sanduni piWAiriVd 
ni^c vata “those who abaodon the bypath of inertia and ^proceed 
by the highroad of the Sastras ”, vii, 48 ; prtAviya Mute inAaoi “ man¬ 
kind should be supported by the Harih ”, ix, 28d ; praj^ vindviVJ 
Brahma " Brahma waa petitioned by the people ”, iii, 87 ; aifeni 
iya prakrti [ apuliya aarvavyapti | at^^A«ra^c vikrfT | -Btoji hije Jl 
“thiia the imniutahlo Absolute is brought into mutability by (Aw 
Mdr/a through her <i//«penyiaifcJirtJ ”, xiii, 1007. 

Bloch (op, cit., Ij 193) quotes among exaraplea of 51, and K. 
inatrumentaU bayahr “ by a woman ”, This word is not found in the 
JBiineivarl, nor have any instances of the emploj-iuent of e with the 
Fern, of nouns, adjectives, or pronouns been detected. Nor does 
Bajavadc give c as a Fein. Instrumental. Bayoke apiieans to be the 
instrumental of a neuter diminutive bUyfiii/, it, 


Other Bostjjottilian^ o/ the /fi^rumentaf 

Sf, eahiti, «it* “with ”, oUia, Aina “without ", A-armi “ having 
done Examples are as follows : AAi^iraisMcmjr' “ with confidence ”, 
vi, 47 ; jit'Hitt “ with life ”, ii, 45; t'Af itojia bhate eah/te “ with these 
various creatures ”, xi, 273; mukhauielevi^ja [ pitayaee pohhaiut j 
Jixtri HJriXjana | XurtJii jVoT \\ “ rears its young by fond gazes teithoui 
giving them suck, just as the turtle does ”, xiii, 149; BkanUare ATjia 
“without a husband”, ii, 199J bhutnikS saw ckSk "he 

accompanies with every state ”, xviii, laiS; sayflacAwriim’ AoAw/e 
" with great endeavour ”, ii, 209 ; maiiiieXarwHi “ with silence ", 
ii, 83. 
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Si must be distinguished carefully from the dfitive postposition $i. 
The former is generally derived from wAitoBi. Kajavade, however, 
derives from Both derivations present difficulties. 

Note.—St is invariably constTued nith the instrumentaJ and so 
are sow, pi(h 9 , and ^arEinv Sahitet as already noted, is somotunoa 
found with the subjective. 


The Ablative 


la the Jnane^'arl this case assumes the forms lint, aa»i, obi, 
ouBB, alid Honaetiiaes kiitti. Wc have here to do, as Bloch has well 
shoRni, with fflii or (w < Pr. Sdu-, ado -j* the locative postposition ni, 
which Grici^n dern'es from rout. As regards Aunt it may bo o?!plained, 
following Bloch, ns the conjunctive participle ko-Sni of the root Ao 
"bo”, "become”. This is clear from xvi. 331, where wo read 
pSialS’houni Httnim “ deeper limn hell " and in xii. H7, M vytighTd 
vi^-houni " or to kill a tiger with poiwn 

Examples of the more usual terminatbn.'i whi’, etc., are : nvpuiuni 
“from a dream”, is, 112 ; flie^Aayni “from the cloud”, vj, S 7 . 
Ethaumyd " hence ”, ii. 202 . [Here the augment identk^J witli 
that of the conjunctivo participle appeam] ■, duriini ” from afar ”, 
ix. 172, J'iyedi«ni[yd] M jmiwwiB PSffdam he “from the day 
these Papda^-oa were bom", xi, 168. [Throo texts have the 
augment yJ,] SeargonitjS “from heaven”, xiv, 216. mrgajaldet 
ga fa/r I tigi dilhl duraunu o mjahSli “ look at those tanks of the 
mirage with a glance fiom afar", sv, 222 . Other postpositions of 
the ablative are iSgauniyd, stam, ga!m\ pSeaw. Iq x, 270, 

wo read ma4akalagau7» Brohmavari grasi to mi ” I sm h^ ^ 1,0 devours 
(everjthing) from a gnat up to Brahma”. Also in x, 296, 
BmAnmwrf " from an ant np to Brahma ". LSt^vni 
from is found in the Kag&va inscription of a.d, 1357 
^ is construed wHh the dative. Hence in the* above examples 
we Uve the conjunctive participle, used as a postposition, attached 
to the ajnthetic uative to form an ablatives 


M m^nco of «fBU 3 is anTUisiava praroha eamaete 

all creatures obtam growth from food ”, iil, 134. As Bloch points 
out the texts of the M^bhavas have an ablative tava, dde bv aide 
^th riom, w tM perhaps toaa ia derived from the Sanskrit'fatEof 
but how IS the ^ in s/o™ explained ? Bloch gives yet another expLumi 
tion of the derivation of storo (op. eit,, g 196), but regards the matter 
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OS provifiiDreiii^^nt inHoluble A peculiar a pci rare form of the 

nbbtive occurs in vi, 464. teiJO ^ntofoca Hyi yhaMS \ it «tddha- 
6Jio?*rfaKi-saiiu iddkiUi \ dise tem i»3ftc rSdha}a | autllmka dost || 

“ such a body fillcci with happiness has been fashioned or appears to 
have emerged from the magiciaii’a store in the degree that- it hM 
attained to the conditioa of the magician's patron and accessory . 
Kino texts liavo bhatfdSrttMmi, two read bhandSrihSni, and one 
bhan^larahiini. These latter, though obvious glosses, and occurmg 
as they do in the least reliable texts, are useful in fixing the meaning 
of MINI as " from ”, “ out of In this connexion it iimy be not<rf 
that a declinable adjective siiwi, meaning “ serrate ”, “ different , 
occurs in five passages, xiii, 295, xv, 458, x'i'ii, lO, 168, xviii, -T-. 
Also the adjective iinana (= aiiw + dun < anya}, ^ meaning 
“ separate ”, ** distinct ”, is of frequent occurrence. It is possible 
that snini may be connected with this adjective, for in the speech 
of the common folk, especially the Mahire, itiie, Ai«c, are ideci^tically 
attached to the conjunctive participles and ablative in wna, e.g^ 
di«AT te hirunainm Sid “ 1 did it and came here ”, to (/iAuiioiine yeld 
“ he went thence An<l it is interesting to compare Mini mth 
the Hindi se *' from ”, “ with ", and the sona of Tulswlfisa. It is ako 
to bo noted tliat soiiu is attached to the subjective. The noun p5s5m 
” vicinity ” is employed as equivalent to “ from ” in the following 
passage and conatrii^ uith the synthetic genitive. Atd areotreya 
ttpariMld I niarym wdftf muArMwfd | re^o ralfut pramadd- \ 

pa*dvo tiiAniid II "now there is no limit of my transgressiona oli 
Kfsna, therefore I say protect, oh protect, me from sm ”, 
xi. 571. 


The Loailive 

This is still a synthetic case in the JfulneAvart and for long 
resisted the post positional inlluence, so much so that at the present day 
such locatives as yharl “ at home ”, gdtA “ in the voUage ”, ” not gone 
abroa<l ”, rarrf “ at night ”, fAi'ita«ir ” in the place ”, serAd/t ” in the 
morning ”, ravimrt ” on Sunday ”, kdnt ” in the car ”, jdgt ” in the 
place ”, vcit ** at the time ”, eke dieSit “ one day ”, pure* ” formerly ”, 
iemli “ at last ”, etc., are still in common use. The d synthetic 
locative survives in adverbs of time such as jetM " when ”, tevhd 
“then", magM "a Uttle while ago", ttdyd "to-morrow”, Sid 

” BOW ”, etc. 
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The foUoTviftj^ table will serve to illustmte the s^^Tithetic locativi 
of the Jfiaae^varl:— 

8iibj. 


If 


L€3C, 

Lck*. 

LoCr 

Ixic. 

f. Sing. 

PL 

Sing, 

Pi. 



Irnddhh t 

huddftt 


mveki^ 

dvv^kif iffe 

detatlf i}/<t 

l effi xiii, 818 

f/r 

fftiru 

guru 

mMu, S 

ftuUu 

vtn€iii7i 

Ptnciwt ^' 


sas3^ 


iMtji j 

{Jtbhe 

Ikuft 

jibkd 

kutf 

iMd 

doid 

tttdh 

mdtd 


Neuter souias in n follow the rule for PSni makes paiif in the 
locative, ijor« “a bovine beatit jonipf (S. and P ), tone "gold ", 
sohe^, Jwone "appearing", "apsjearaiiM", dimHe^d (S.) and 
ditand (P.), Spampe " the self ", “the soul” (S.). apampe}^ (P.), 
dpavapd. It should be noted that the Fern. », T, lai^anvi ckssea are 
unstable, i nouM appearing as i and dee versa. Hence the termina¬ 
tions of the locative vaiy ac«>idingly. The locative may take five 
postpositions, four being locatives theniflelves, attached either to the 
snithetic genitive, or to the cd form of the genitive, or to the locative 
of a pmeding pronoiui or participle. They are wajT,. ' from 
L. riMHiAya, Pr. j titfidhm + either hdra 

“a hue”, "row”, „ outa™ “interval"- onta i 8. al ^ 
sido^ ; eiA'ftl or the locative of viftxya “ matter ”, “ subject " ; 
iM^t, the Iwative of thatja " place ", Anta is genej-ullv written 

separately from the word it is connected with. Illustrations are 
as under* 

/Jeed m^yarnavf pad.te | y1 S»l^,daB f 

I dohl bhag! [| “oh God ! 1 have fallen irdo th, o»an of 
Ignorance I have been caught m the net of worldly desires and pressed 
bettceen both the dm««nM of heaven and the world " xl 329 - 
stnjccii tarl id,! ] bho<,as«,h]iatti naei^ | o„T j j 

" ,ehere his teife « roacenwd he brmgs her a wealth of varioiM things 
for her enjoyment and whatever choice articles he may esnv" 
xiii T97 : ^dpl \ ^Makarnd kl prneT,a \ “very skdlod 

rn Me or/s and and adept too m good actions ", xui, 83o' ■ ,nSihd 

J “in thLie two 

armiea . u, 8, ; ja^iaoy, «. the world ”, ii. 96; jot Jcula agithi pade 
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“when impure gold h ptit i>^to the brazier xviii. 121 ; 
tfuVjf an iigMAbk pl»cexviii, 79 s jtfha asecttje la!e- [ hnta 
kM-fibha lotr [ where the tongue of i^bught^r rjvolves in the ^pitfle 
of desire ix^ 181 ; tfrtfimajhajrt in conduct xviiu 1033 ; ir^e 
" ill tbi^ pluce G; hahufl pari in ninny u ivny ii^ 1^3 I 

ii/i hJiuii \Janmii adi amurtjB \ tita^a fdfolt Vf^akfite \ jaiimJilnyn || 

“ nil create*! beings, wliicli before birth were formlesii, Attaincfi to 
specific manifestotion ai birth {lit. on having been born ii> 161; 

ipi upftdlilniflji ffupta “concealcrtl M^itliin the^K^ lirattntbiii§ ii, 126 ; 

Jtifil # 1*1 n§e “ Aoe^ not enter (tby) aide xiv, 10 ; sakhanrciije rasi 
baisali nude mast “ a fly lodgetl in a heap of sugar *loi^s not take to 
the wing ”, xili, 783 ; M dami'antliEl ci ja^ike \ sTsa romli khanec | 
to kevf parivarfre | theinU dc&he ] “or hovr can a man, whose head 
(when entering) at the doorf^p has rolled the paiter, kcc what is 

placed inside the house ? *\ sAu 845 ; hoija no raee “ is not 

built up in the becoming of the created world xiiij IH3; 
tasamukara \ mfaida ia f#ii j “ among the seasons J ant that 
S^pringj a store house of flowers 2S3, 

This case docs not differ appreciably from the modem format e g. 
Pdrihd Arjiimi!*^ iii, 3; Ajnbe, srirmtite, nijojamkitpalate 

"^oh, Ambdl oh wealthy one^ oh thou creeper fulfilling the cleairea 
of thy devotees ^cii^ 10 ; tmhdbdho “ listen, oh mighty one ! 

Xj 54; pTdt}iga\mko “ oh boat of creatures”, iii^ llo: prajdho “oh 
subjects”* iiit 94, 111 . Ambe, etc.^ are pure Sanskrit vocatives, 
which have descended to the modern spoken ktiguagep especially 
in the proper naniea of femaleSr Mahdbdho h also a Sanskrit vocative, 

Arwi^CTiVEs. XirVERm^ antj Xu herald 

All adjectives in the JBaneivarj am declinable and when declined 
generally follow the rules applicable to nouns and staral in the same 
case ns the noun which they qualify. Thus, bahuttt trjdti prakafe 
he flashes forth abundant light ", li, 238. Here bahutd is the Xeuter 
Dative used as an objective agreeing with tejdie in the same case. 
i\'atari grtsmakdll saritd | hsoni jdfl mmasia | or apiu all riverB 
*lry up in the hot season ii, J159 [sub]. F. pi.]; janmdntari bahuft 
“ in the course of many birtlis and rebirtlis ui. 25 [loc. pL N,]. 
It is to be noted that the Xenter plural of adjectH'es, which are 
indeclinable in the mexJern LanguagCt ends in e in the Jilanesvar^ e.g. 
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nirnm^S !eip didhalt “ gave me omamoDts purer than 
breast Jewel Lt, 389, 

An instance of the instnuuental Neuter is: bohtme dfdtti inanaur 
“ lie is speaking with steadfast niiiid ”, he, 526. And of the F- 
locative Sffhai;,ffe trijaffail “ m the whole three worlds ”, x, 82. 

Adverbs are either the instrumentals or locatives of nouns and 
adjectives, e.g. vipdtjg “perhaps”, ii, 205; eiie?e “ [jarticularly ” 
ii, 268 ; apa^e “ strangely ", i, 43 ; vegd " awiftly ”, ii, 221 ; or cL^e 
they are arljectives used prcdicatively. There ia a fourth class, con¬ 
sisting of adverbs of time, place, and manner, wldch can genendly 
bo traced to their Sanskrit originals. Some admit of declension, 
e.g. btthifti outer , outside | ye koIpaTte bahiK ho niffati “ those 
who do not get outside of their fanciful thoughts", vii, 147; 
‘pa}fiyajavari babuli “ moss grow ing near to water ", sviii, 272, Others 
also are dedinsblo, as noted below. 


The following is a fairly complete list of adverbs: ja* '* when 
iv, 197; tat “ then ”, iv, 197 ; yarn ” when ”, iii, 211 ; tava " then ”, 

i, IM: jevta "where”, “whither”, iv, 191; leutd "where" 

“whither”, X, 11 ; "there”, “thither”, ix, 355 (this series 

is decBnable, e g, pdhi pa bn<labutja jeuta Jai/e teutS jaja cfo taijati Shr 
“ pray o^rve that wliither the bubble goes, tlmre it simply conakte 
of water ", Lv. 255); jeihavi " when ", ix, 254 ; tedhavd' " thoii ”, 
av, 164; kedM " when ”, xv, 125; jte “ where ”, vi, 123 ; Md 
" whence ", ;rviu, 1146 ; haht " ever ”, y, S3; amide, artde “ on this 
side ”, 5v. 225; (declinable) jarauH “ on that side ”, vi, 81 ; 
(declinable) waghautS, m&fu(c “behind", "formerly”* xv, 75 
x\’ii, 1 <4; (declinable) pudM “ in front ", xv, 75; mohari “ in front ”, 
x\'iii, 584 ; (declinable) arM “ on this aide ", iv, 73; pStJit “ after¬ 
wards ”, “ after ", “ behind ", sv, 436; Spatsi “ of one’s own accord " 
“ easily ”, xv, 522 ; (declinable) SnaiUi “ elsewhere ", xii, 79 • eMm 
“ on the surface ", ii, 39; “ as ”, “ when ”, xi. 163; jni “ just 

as , xvii, 192 ; (ctf " so ", “ in tike manner ”, ix, 7 ; “ how ”, 

ii, 32; jiuapari “ in the manner in which ”, “ as ” “ like ” ii 301 ’ 

tagapari “so”, "similnrly”, xi, 57S; aparaU “ on the contoiry ”! 
m 3^; “straight away”, vi. 135 (declinable), offa, 

«f, “yonder”, V, 93; teiha, tethe 

• geihi “ hero ", xvii, 197 ; jaha 

jefAe where ii, 38; « "ever”, ii, 135; pah. ” to-morrew ” 

vn, 14 i ^ (m-«,pmte) “now”, xi, 168; Jtftcre "at tlmt 

instant , am, U; cautHcri, ' “everywhere”, ii, 200; nJtxibAart 
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"for a moment", vi, 332; jtSp^nav^ " repeatetily", si'i, IT9; 
riaivl'd “momentarily*', iii, 211; »iVAJ “altogether”, xvii, 249; 
iiko "ftlwaj's", ‘'eternally'', xjl, 36. Savina, 

(1) “utterly”, ™, 111; (2) “ inmiediately ” vi, 22; (3) "by 
chance ", vi, JS4 ; (4J “ suddonl}' ”, iv, 197. Kumemla like adjectivea 
are declinable; prathamt “in the first”, “in the second”, 

tijS “in the tbinl”, x, 21, 20; atkd rasdcT vdvaiaiii “a ceremonial 
waving of the eight rhetorical qualities ", iv, 213. The cardinal 
number one is cJtT in the Fem.: eii dori “ a single rope ", xviii, 55; 
fftaja ek^'itjui " without ile, the one and only ”, ix, 334, and so on. 

Pronouns 


The following tables exhibit the porional pronouns- Beferent-eB 
are given in the case of archaisius, where necessary :— 



Isi SiSOL'LAm 


Iffl PLUilM, 

£Subj, 

mf. 

f^bj. 

antkS, xLt, ; 3uij| 166. 

DbI. 

361 E imp-pNiit, majn-ti. 

Dkt. 

xiL 106; 

4; ii* 63; 

ixp 30; dAiTUf^, ^iur ^; 

6i7l4A'jhrafi. 

liwir. 

tXf. 645 ; tnAjMnK 

203: Jt. 116 ; 

ix. An 

tiijFfr+ 

dirtAp, xi, 546; dmuC^ni, 

¥i*m 

AbU 

majarpanini^ Ix, SS; Mijit- 
pimiMnif iii* 36 ; ni^ja-Anivirl, 
in* 4, 

Abi 

dmAd-jsd-AquAi* etc* 

Grn, 

ninjfAdp i fwfien dpclimKln 
iL 2137 iDftt.J; 
ndjAi'iyd, ix, 4C16 (GeU.J; 

iiv 426 {Imt ,); 
xli, {Oelixb ete.J 

Gen. 

dPfiAd, Kli* ; dmued^ eti?., 

dwuedp cte.p 71 

decILn^, dflwiy^p sis 291 
{Inat.J; dmirCP>F* m, 37 
(Lik,)-; L 112 

iQffH.i; dPHijCP^, ii* 37 (Dat.)). 

Loc. 

IX> 4tKt; 

ix* 4:iO ; Li. 71. 

tsn PKIUOS tSlSOlTLAil 

Loo. 

qinAcl-dNldp ttc. 

£kD PEI^SQSr pLVHAl. 

Pubj. 

itt. 

Subj. 

lumAK 3Lili, 5L 

Dfet. 

11* 216; itlii 

ly^-p/al4, ilii* 74 ; 

Dtkt. 

iHUlAdp T. 4; iii, 04; 

i^r 41; fumAdjia^r; 

xiii. 310. 

Iiuir. 

fiiru* ii# 10; ii. 97;. 

fii_^#r* i# 234^ 

Imtr. 

fiEHiAi^ xi, 60, 669; iKPndtfni, 
Ti, 140; iumiK*n{Mt xif 20; 
{hphAL ^ 

Abl. 

tvja-pAmuniy ii» 96 ; -pa«Pi(, tUi, 

AbL 


CrJlr 

1 rlc., 

f^en. 

luji^dcd* ftc.t with the uaiia] 
vmri&liEnhA when dcurliiiq^l. 


iuja-m^fi^ 3P+ £61 : 
xi* 327 i l«ifAui.yyr 

Loc. 

lx, 41* etc. 


I tfhta declined iii, 12 (thlt.)! tujhti/ft, 2M (U». SI.); itijAfjl* 

(Loe. V.), ail, S: etc. 
voo. IV. I'ART lit. 


37 
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Other Pronouns 

Ha, he, hi “ this *\ to, ie^ te ** that, he, shep it which *\ 

may be grouped, as they are declined m the $ame way. The aubjectire 
pluiak are 5L ke, etc. i tfS, tiya, N, yi, ii^ 

tiije, ja^i, je, jVye. 



M. & N. 

F- 

M. 4N. 

F. 

M. 4 Ne 

F. 

1 

Sfa 


ffljp} 


jaja 

— 

SyRtlwtic i 




a 

Ivftik cA) 

jtifU 

jpif* 


ijri 

iG* ofiJy^ 

- 1 

j 

- ! 

! — 

— 


3S7t 

tye i 

(D. cmlyj 

1 

" 1 


— 

— 


isiyi (*iv, Sil). 

— 


— 

— 


S^’ntlvtia ^ 

itfi 


fp> 


j'> 1 

1 1 

1 /*>f 

1 





' 

: irisl 

— 



~ 


1 “ 

jiyn 




igi 





Sratlhetio 

Iiwtr. 

jiyd 


irna 

— 

j€fM 

— 


I*"" 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 



— 


— 



The Abbtive is formed by adding pamuni, etc., to the Dat -Gen 
fordis in a for S, and J for P. Other ca«-pbiB«8 ar^ formed on the 
,sam 0 principle! to apply to nouiw. Two btocs a or f < idam and 
e < eted respectively underlie the declenaion of the near demonstrative. 

In the plural anmi^ra is the distinctive sign of the dative-genjtive 
e g. yd, yayd, eyJ (siii, 150, 303), etc,, also for the loc. pi, myi yd 
etc. It is noticeable that in the Fem, Inst r, the synthetic temUnation 
a ,a preserved, as in the ease of Fem, nouns, e.g, r^ikara umap^ iya fc/n 
“ #Ae has effected innumerable changes of form ", xiii, 99i (referring 
to Prakrti or Maya in the Sahkhya philosophy) 

yiAi, iy<f, etc., also occur for the F, instrum^nta] plural The 

variant sAt «.c.n f» ti, 2J. imtt. plural jis). Buferaue,. 

h.«. tou ora,tt.d M . lul. f„, ,l„, 

They also show textual variations in all the caaea. 

There are miscellaiieous prenouas, some of which are noted as 
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under: .^we “ such ”, ii, 11 ; jaiee “ Just as ", ii, S; taisi such ”, 
ii, 8; JtaiVe “like what I ", ii, hi {Mijisa, ii, 7); kavam “who", 
ii, 6 ; ilai?/iaiKrti "who ", ii, 269 ; km " what ”, xvjii, 267 {kUh^ceHi 
untahkarane “with what heart’’, viii, 122); apall “one’s own”, 
ii, 57 ; jevhadl “ as much ", ix, 358 ■ k^hada “ How much ? ", xiii, 64 ; 
tftiwle “fio many", vi, 8S4 ; elule “so many ”, vi, 438; jduke “as 
much ”, vi, 425; kituke “ how much ? ”, xiii, 639; kiiule '* how 
many?’’, a, 67; (rfu/c “w oiany ”, ii, 261; ituii “ho many”, 
X, 61 ; “ by one’s self ", “ pciaotially ”, ii, 33 (inHtr,); saivte 

“ one’s own ", xiii, 583; iaice " like what ”, ix, 9 ; " such ", 

ix, 9; yrtutic “such ”, i. 261 ; nija “one’s own ", sviij, 495 ; ytri 
“ other ”, vi, 221 ; Spattape “ self " [“ the soul ii, 119 [xviii, 290], 

Particles 

Some are noted as follows. .fVs they constantly occur, no references 
are given except in tW'O iiistauccs. ffn “ oh I ”, Auiia or hana and o' are 
enclitics; ei may also be used as an enhancing particle, kitidiahatia 
Dhanaiija^ \ «ln a mutoj™ jayo [ aHi tiyeeij/a jala>/a- \ Japt pntna J| 
“ in short oh Arjuna the man to whom hie wife a/oiic is everything 
and whose love (is) for her offepritig ”, xjii, 802. at the coiumenee- 
incnt of a sentence is somct-iniiea used in the sense of “ because ” 
or aa an iiitroductorj' particle. Je to Simabodhe tomla “because he 
has obtained satisfaction by knowrledge of self ", iii, 147. Pai and pS 
are used independently anti also after the Imperative: paAe jxt 
“do ”, “proy ” consider. They are contractions of pSkl and 
julhd respectively, A'lVa “ it is true ” ; M-d or hakaja " why not ", 
“to be sure”; jhapi (1) “perhaps", (2) “beware leat”; «dnu 
“or”, “otherwise", in introtlucing a statement [ndnyatAa]; tnd 
(1) “ then " (ma9a}r (2) expresses astonishnietit, (3) a,sk» a queetbn. 

hdga “ yes to be sure " ; fid (I) “ or ”, (2) “ otherw ise ", (3) “ and ", 
(4) “but”; H {1} “surely”, (2) “or”, {3} used as an enclitic; 
kd (1) “and”, (2) “or", (3) “why?"; nalari “otherwise"; hdho 
" yes, to bo sura 

The Verb 

1. The Aorki -—As in the case of the noun the Sanskrit tenses 
and conjugations underw’ent reduction and amalgamation until finally 
the aorist and the imjierative were the only synthetic forms left in 
Marathi. The terminations of the aorist are as foUows:— 

Singular. Plural, 

1. e, i H, d 

2. ati, m a, d 

3. e, i, ai o?i, i?i 
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lu tlie mixlern bn^imga this ten.»R is employed as n past habitual 
id ftfltfniative frbiisos and to express the idea of iLR^iliiiiguess ill 
negative dauscs. It stilb however, lingers on in its origidii] aem>e 
of expressing action indopeiideut of time, presentp past, or future, 
in proverbs ancl pithy sayings^ e,g; phufale moti ttiiale mmm mudhS 
mi ^ke vidhaid ** the Creator cunnot mend a fraetiirei.l [searl or a 
brokeo heart ”, Jtjm-fil chMa io ude (ddani&iit “ lie who is 
sought after may overled|i fialm and coco-nut- tret-s 

Instances occur of verbs used transitively assuming intninsitive 
eddidgs, e g. jm}i, ndi^rc I do not practico ” ; jujhf, dt kh*^^ 
mham, nenc he knci\i:s not ■ minu^ti ■* the}'' make n i^rade of ; 
n^haii “ they take dot ”; mktifi they endure '' ; and of the reverse 

process, ofAi, kisai, mwi, ** they clang 

2. The Itnperalive takes the following terminations :— 

Suigular. Plural. 

2+ r+ aJ* 0 dj it 
3- -0 (rfif* atu. 

CIS the udnaf termination of the 2dd sibg. for intratisitive veriss i 
1 for transitives. Exceptions similar to those occurring in the aorist 
are found jn the connes|ioiiding imperativ'es, e.g. pdhi, pdkl ” look 
viii, 177* iii. 133 1 uthf ** arise ii, 18; upanahe bear with vi, 21 ; 
hasi ” bngh etc, ^larjagivakara shows a decided preferedce for 
01 , deJchiiA see , where Sakha re hae deiJte. Rajavade gives johoT 
" know dUkat “ hear which also oocur in Madsigllvakara- 

Tlie in the 2nd jiliLral is uiif^abler e.g. puriife^d ** listen 

X, 111 ^ dekitii see , v, } d. T|ie precdtive plu ml is illuxtratcti by 
the following- asotu yr mrjdni “ let these idle words ceaac ix, 186 ; 
maya hmnetidny vfjdpdn varMn gukhi tiled let the organs of action 
fnnetion as they please ”, iii, 76. 

3. The Fuifire.—Thv deed of a deinitc tense to express future 
action must soon have been felt, eo we find a future tense built up 
analytically on the aorist by the addition of L Sometimes the 
3rd flingidar ends in oifu, e.g. mnimik “ it will min ”, ii, 79. In the 
1st singular the I has been assimilatifd to n after a»u^ru on 
phonetical grounds. This f may be the abraded form of some such 
verbal root as /air or k as Eloch (op. cit,, §§ 240-2) suggests. But 
It may be f^ermaaibk, as Beamcs docs, to refer it to the toot %, which 
wm in use in the poet^s time as an Ldcej:rt:ive. 

4 Indi^Unabie und DMimhk PaHkijdts.-lu the evolution 

of the aual.rtic conjugation the undeclmcd jircBent participle in t 
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pkytd a gfKAt and principal part. In the Jnatie:^varT wa cou&iautly 
find it standing detached and lifted aa the equivalent of a present 
definite (of, a simikf lise in OJd Gujarati and Hindi, and see Beamea, 
vol, ill, chap, ii), Escamples are ; Pdhi pd ^Araw^Tn r4in hoia jdiu | 
jwri kiha nd/i/ifi ie dkhanda asafa j /ecT bhutn-bhairf ndMfjani<j \ avindia 
je jj “ behold na water is indestructible, though the waves come and go, 
so Brahma is indestructible, who ia defltnictihle from the view-point of 
creation viii, 1 j7 ; he difhave \ Aofa jfi/a [ 

IcrrT tuvd M heave \ frtojd || all this established from 

Eternity p arises and fades away DaturaUy, so tell me why thou 
shouliist repine ", ii, 100. The locative of this jjarticiple ex presses 
concurrent or continuous action, as in the modem language. The 
declinable id form of the present participle was used chiefly (1) as 
a noun of agency, e.g. kf td eka vadhita [ mkala^hka hd marata | 
aidi bkrdnU jhaiAi ciUa ] yevd desi !| “or beware lest thou allow'cst 
the illusion to enter thy mind that thou art a sloijer and all this 
multitude the victim ”, ii, 99. (2) Constantly as a participial 

adjective: vadhoiijhdda “ a growing tree x, 69 ; padhitfaf^d thd^l 
“man agreeable place ", xviij, T9. Bloch states (op. cit,, g 244) 
that tills td i^articiple ia employed with the equivalence of a 3rfl 
person present definite. The point may be conceded without admitting 
that this Ls the primary use. Indeed, in the tw-o examples cited by 
Bloch and elsewhere the td forms may equally well be transbted as 
nouns of agency, and in the third passage there is a doubt as reg;ards 
the correct reading, six textSp including the Paitha^a. placing an 
anmedra over mhmjiatd and deihftid, which wnuhi show that these 
are static [mrtlciples in the d locative case, usid loosely as tense 
forms- But Bloch raises two issues, which are more important. In 
the firttt place he asserta (op. cit,^ 1248) that the to forms of the modem 
present definite, which occur in Niimadeva, but not in the Jiianelvarj, 
were evolved oontemporancously with the ^o forms, which now do 
duty for the modern conditionab anfl that Jhinadeva, being “ un 
pocto savant ”, did not employ the former for that reason« Now' in 
the first place Jhanudeva waa not ” un |iocto savant " in the sense 
tliat he disToganletl current Slaratbl orthography and grammar or 
failed to employ homely Inngnage. For he repeatedly lays marhed 
stress on the beauties of " which in one pnsaage (vi, 133) 

he speaks of as deiJ Marhdfi. It is inconceivable therefore that ha 
should have deliberately omittefl to use the io present even in a 
single iiudance, had it been current in hi.s day. On the other hand^ 
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Kama, who aurvived far over fifty years after jHaaoba's decease in 
a-D, I29fi> was fijertainly im po^te populaiie But it wm for tliifl 
very reaaoii that wo cannot say wdth aasaurance that the “ to ” fornix 
w'ere current in Namazs time. Thousands of hb abhaiiffas have been 
loatp and those which have aui^ive^l have become extensively 
modernized from constant repetition m the moiitha of the populace. 

But secondly^ the question is not so much as regards priority in 
point of time between tbe to aud td forms, but as concerns the genesis 
of the former. It is best to take matters from the beginning m w e 
find them in JQanadeva. M'o have then: (I) an indeelinabk / 
p&iticiplep loosely but very frequently used m the equivalent of 
a present definite tense, and Bometiutca ncciuring in the singular 
w'ith the \^iant tu ; (li) a decUnablo fd participle used frequently 
(I) as a noun of agency, (2) often as a participjal adjcctivej and 
(3) loosely and infrequently as a present tense ; (iii) the t participle 
over and over again appearing in combination with (i.e. either attached 
to^ or preceding or even following after) tbe aorist of the verb ” to 
be ”, thns 3— 




FlLtTIUU* 


1. INI iwrl4ila (ia, teO) 

INI OJ^ (JCT, A^} 

S. Ifl (-rUi. 

iSpMiiAtiixk 3J1) 
Jbaritu 

3. aw: (o^olo: {]. JDt^j 
to (x, 173) 

f£l laariCa fw (ii. 1) 

(iL 31) 
io [iHTinalb dAc {U, TO) 
to {^1 133) 


1. . . . A'an'te ?) 

dmAr (k, 20S £ v\, ll]^) 

2. Iiim4r^«ikbl owz (ly, IS4) 

ItiinAl jKiJtAiXojff (t, 2) 
lifmAi (xyiiip 

3. U t!Aham Cf dAdir (fin, 
fe flffljaian'{ilp )7l) 


fW* here the pmeests of fuabn g&ing on before our eyes. 
The 3rd plural of the mwlern proseot (indicative mood) is already 
evolved and the h of dio/i has disappeared. Similarly the Ist plural 
hoB taken the first step towards integration in taitgatasd. and it will 
not be long before the sibilant is submerged. So also in the 2iul 
plural. Now it is significant that while the plural lias practirally 
still retained its archaic form, the o model ia already present in the 
archaic 1st plural. In the JnaneA^-ari we constantly find Arjuna 
or brilifstja siicafcing of themselves as mi “ f ”, and after a few wis 
later on, using the Ist plural of the mb. Not is this strange, for 
the idiom of the language is to use amfii “ we ” as etjuivaleut to wti 
when a person is si>eaking of himaelf. It is therafore suggested 
that the o impetus was communicated in a natural manner from the 
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1st plural to tho 1st siis^ularp and subsequently to tbe Snd nod 3rd 
singular of the modern present defioLte. It would seem preferable 
thus to aceoudt for the o element in the singular of the modern tense 
from its actual presence in the archaic lat jdural than to work back¬ 
wards from an eirtraneons 3td personal pronoun, as Bloch auggest^, 
or to imagine beeauae JnsHnadeva occasionally and apparently for the 
sake of rhrthm or rhyme placea a lo he ” after a ia i^rticiplep 
e.g. ptiravUd to in i, “he is the provideror after the aorist, as 
in H to “ he experiences v, 157, that the remote demonstrative 
was the origin of the o element in the modem present de&uite tense. 
To repeat, the td form of the present participle had nothing to do with 
the organic> evolution of the modem present definite. That evolution 
can more satisfectorily and simply be traced to internal develop^ 
roenta in a tense, w^hich alrc4idy possessed the o element, and whose 
component parts w'ero the indeclinable i participle and the aorist 
of the verb to be. Everything happens as if this present dednite 
teuae was not fnlly developed until some tima after Jmnadeva and 
Nama. Tlie fd participle lost after J fianadeva^s time one of ita princi pal 
uses as a noun of apney and was replaced by the xidm form, which 
is of rare and doubtful occurrence in the Jnunci^vart What then 
more natural than that this aemi-derelict form was left to function 
as a conditional a mood which appears to have been a later develop¬ 
ment in the Marathi languap, as it does not occur in the Jiiane^varL 
The F. and N. forniii of the modem present definite were clearly a 
development after Jnanadeva'a time and need not be discussed in 
this placo- 

As regards the variant form in u, found only in the singular^ 
Knjavdde (op. cit., p. IM) gives (1) ^lariYo chiritu + n, (2) korUmi < 
kariiu + «, and (3) karilo <karifu^ Kow this n is apparently the 
same Apabhra^ attachmentp which wo meet with in nouns. But 
as the to partkipial forms of the modem verb were not evolved until 
after Juanadeva^K time, it is necessaiy to suppose that the participial 
ending in tj continued in currency for some time after the thirteenth 
century, a supposition which is not home out by the facts. Thk 
leads to the inference that the u participle was a moribund, if not 
alread V an archaic form in the poet s time and that it was not possessed 
of sufficient vitality to affect conjugation or to effect the evolution of 
a new' tense form, iladaga^^hara^s text indeed shows n sparing use 
of the u form, both in the cose of participles as well as of nouns. 
S^haTOp on the other hand, hardly ever reads a t participle without 
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the ti attachraent. But then Bakhare has been exteiuuvely fetuiieheil 
and is unreliable ou this account- and because of his nuHlemity- 

5. Past Partici^e and Tease. —The so-called past teitse, n-hich is 
really a ileclinahle past participle, was furizied by the addition of 
( or j 7 the abraded forms of the Prakrit adjectival suffix i7fa either 
(1) to the verbal stem or (2) to the t participle. The latter method 
explain* the following forma found in the JAaneivarT, some of which, 
in retaining the t, have aiuvived to the present day: hS.nitaliy& 
“ on having struck ii, MO ; tnha^Htde spoken ", iii, 1 ; 
‘■spoken", iv, 36; “eaten”, xi, 82; jSnUale "known**, 

iv, SI; gh^ali "taken'', xv, tlj ; dhttaH “wnshed", vjii, 64; 
bag{h)ilale " seen ”, f)o<}fui-htige “ distinct by looking at the 

streams xviii, 52 ; judfnfd “ w e arrivetl ”, vi, 2 ; eivatale “ touched ", 
ix. 195 ; haralale " lost", xviii, I5U ; jitile " eoiiquered ”, v, 148 ; 
nmpHttld boli fiohje, mi'tnid fSiHt eaiije " apeak in ineasared words, 
walk with ordered tread ”, vi, 350. 

Bae or bais " sit ” and “ enter ” have bailhfild and paithald 
in the poet tense ami participle, Mde xmii, 597,677, and cf. the similar 
Gujarati forms. The apparent anomaly can be explained when the 
derivation is examined. 

There are a limited number of past participles of the following 
type: diniuila ** given ” found in the Pufan inscription of A.n. 1206 
(vide Bloch, op. cit., § 2S4); jk5»jintiU, jujkmnale "fought ”, x, 38 : 
^dimta, padinnaid " fallen ix, 45; v&ihinahud “ on having 
increased", iv, 10; pndAiiwie, podAinjitt/e “ learnt”, ix, 176; 
rfAdri'wtffe, dhSvirmale “ran”, xvin, 162; jwjfiHa%if "on having 
awakened”, xvin, 215; sdsinak, sdsinmie “ tnntuted ”, xi, IJ ; 
»MWe “mixed”, it. 127 ; tapfiinTd. tapmaa^d "heated”, ix, 422 ; 
jaa«a//d “ tormented ”, xvi, 252; bhajinmld " worshipped ”, xvii, 8 
dubhmmn “gave milk”, xviii, 1689; Hirtpinofe “ trembled *% 
xi, 486; which appear to go back and practically reproduce the 
Prakrit “model” i/!>iJfta + i7Jq. Didbai^ "given'*’ ix, 177, which 
occur* frequently, ia of the Prakrit p.p. type, hddha, daddL, etc. 
Cf. Gujarat! ptdhii, didhS, etc. Some verba, which attach tho f 
termination to the stem of the verb, lengthen the final vowel of « to 
d before doing so, on the model, of itirfha, nii/hm " wt out ”. This 
is, however, an unstable class, except in the case of uionosvUabic 
roots. The root Hdsif (1) " dig ”, [2) “ break ” has the form 
Hdndin (md/I mdji) “dug*' (in the heath), xviii, 35, KhaaitniB. 
from the root khat}, does not occur. 


THE GRAMMAR OP THE JN^ASEl^VARi 

Verbs usecl transitively are sometimes qoujugntcd in the post 
teiw fts if they were intranaitives. This is in keeping with more 
miHlern popular speech, as noted by Coda bole [op. cit., pp. 236^7)* 
Tims we have in x^iilt 1770; mt gmMhai6 “ 1 composetl On the 
other hand, we meet with the reverse process in such passages as 
vij Tnhhumnnikamrendri botite gu^{mjmudTi “the one and 

only monarch of the three worlds^ the ocean of virtue^ spake ”, The 
locative of this participle is used like the locative of the present 
^larticiple to express action simaltaneons or processional with tliat of 
another verbp e,g, joinyd pmintaingd gabha^ aie^&kJ marga di^all just 
as countless paths become visible oh soon as the sun hna shone forth 
ii, *i61. It is also used freely os a |>articipial acijeetive and is declined : 
thimv^leni **' wdth heart ooaipo3e<i "i i^ GL 

It should be noted that as the Prukrit suffix Uh was attached to 
both classes of verba^ it appears in such verbs ob botilb “ I sjKike 
chlaifd ** after awakening xv, 5Jj9 ; jikhai^dali, mnijitali, etc. In tlie 
hitter verbs the vowels a and i have been interchanged. A peculiar 
form of the 1st singular of the jiast tense deserves notice. The 
tertnination is Id. hi i, 76* the Paifhaoa MS. baa ml jan jdtd 
(imrl-ii “ although 1 have proved an ignoraianxK ”, In xviii, 284^ there 
is a v-ory clear instance, as eleven out of twelve tex-ta yield mi tujM 
jdM dhe khlane aji “ 1 have become your plav-thing to^^day In 
vi, 74, two te-vts^ including the PaithanAp have tiavAc ik>mid and 
two have ciomld “ I have not stolen Qv'er tw'enty other 

in stances have neen noted, sufheieut in numher and clear in the context 
to conclude that the td was a variant form of Id in the poet s time 
and that in certain texts the copyist has been bu^^ in changing Id into 
Br It seems that we have in Id the older form of the 1st person, 
possibly evolved from the noni. sing. maso. plus the aatwrara of the 
1st sing, aorist. Subsetjuently the influence of the 1st plural in d 
would, as noted above^ extend itself tfi the 1st singular and finally 
Kiibmerge the d form. 

6. The Vo^njunetive Porfiripfe,—The forms of thia [participle 
ter mi date la wfti’, miL unu, urn, aunt, duni, duni, with the optional 
enlargement to dniyd, etc. Bloeh has show'fi clearly that the simpler 
fiinus are nothing but the ablatives of the Marathi verbal stem plus 
the Hi locative attachmentf abbre™tod from lanL as in the case of 
the iibbtives of nouns (e g- ^tirci + tl + ni [ lufpi + d + m}. Nigd 
is a strengthened locative in u with intervixaiUc tj. All this accords 
logically with the locative being the case of the present and past 
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participles employed to denote ooacuireat or processional action^ 
Examples are as follows: yawe tvapnamdjt iekiije \ te svajmf ei 
»Sca dpaje \ ceiiniya paftije \ tota kdht nSh’ || “ just as wlist is 
seen in a dream apjieais real only in a ilrcnm; then when on awoicenmf 
it. is looked for nothing is visible ”, ii, 139 ; li jha^i fcaht jro wi/d 
oisttTonijSS “ beware lest thou in forgetfulnesa goest by this road ”, 
V, 127. The t 3 'pe mAon^unt oecurs in 3Iadag^vakam and Sakhnre, 
e.g. in ii, 145; not in Rujavad^. M- has tnAonouni (with tho diphthong) 
where S. and K. read tnAaiiiitii or oociirring 

in JL and S, > mi^ajionf, which in the form m/ia»ona ocoiirn in corre- 
spondeDce of the Pe jva s Court at tho end of the eighteenth centurv. 
The unu form is rare, AeduKU " not having permitted xvi, 70; 
perunu '* having sown ", xvi, U8, etc. 

The XagHya inscription of a.d. 1367 contains the foUowing cou- 
junctivo participles, ending in nf, karuni (occurring three times), 
laAananni^ sodoMWi', The inscription is in prose, and shows that 
Bajavodos explanatiou of the i, iyH terminations as being poetical 
addenda cannot be correct, (fjee reDiarka under instrumental.) 

7, Participk oj This participle, indicating obligation, 

moral duty, and the like, and ending in dwi, etc., from the Sanskrit 
tocya is found throughout the JilflneSvarf and docs not differ in the 
construction from the identical modem form. e.g. (wuJ juHihavr 
“thou must fight”, ii, 136. 

8. r^e InfinUive. This form in d or 6 is employed much more 

freely in the Jnanelvari than in modem Marathi, e.g, SUi^i 

“ thou earnest to do battle ”, ii, 206 ; rofe itmije “ it is not known 
how to walk ”, ii, *223 ; bold ievf ml jane " lioa* do I know how to 
utter , X, 22 : jieU iwir3 oitarak “ they forgot to live or to die 

X, 119; efcio wsiafe niiadu na ije “ then each cannot be dis¬ 

tinguished wparatcly ”, v, 154 ; karu taraii “ ceased to act ”, xv, 587, 
The evolution of the 5 form from the Sanskrit ttm is r^i^ked 
by all. 


9. The leAat *V(mn._ThU noun seems to hai-e been the starting- 
point from which the modem vara, vara participle or noim of aEwmey 
yas developed. We have at first nouns of agenev in nd. In iif 156 
It IS written mdrgt andAdsomo pudhd dekhami cak jaim “ iiit J 
a ^n even who can see. accompanying a blind imn on the road 
”• “■* “ 381. «1« fa rsus^ lisa b.hoij' 

th^ .ho tok, thfa diUmnt " ; jari^Koadai »vi '.oh 

p™c «t , ,ffl, M. The ™a«M ti™, A*d, 
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added to yield dfkhnara, d oq the analogy of i‘WHi6Aara 

(“ potter 

10, The Verb " lo be '".—The following additional forma may be 
noted: aihi ** is " ifi never used in compoaitbn witli a participle. 
aifi alhi nathi tituke \ rand hale use ye^ ci tie \ kalpdnticena vdake \ 
vtjama jaise ]| “ and whatever exists or does not exist is enveloped 
by tills single (tree), much as the sky (is enveloped) by tbe waters 
at the end of an fSBn ", sv, 53. Atki is aUo used in the plural in 
xi. 452. 

Present participle sdnid, said, T, e from Prakrit santoo: Akdifa 
oiArejaiif [ unnlwiid dinit [ hdrapati apaiit \ ndailt sda(f |[ “much 
as unseasonable clouds aro dissolved of tbemselves in the sky viithout 
discharging rain, as soon as they a re f onned ’ p i v, 11 j ; j'oiaT fTrf 
ittdiw »« dhale \ teiikafi eSil |; " just os a boat when tied to the river 
bank does not move*’, vii, 1. The Passive asijc “to be” occurs in 
vi, ITQ, and else whore- 

Past Participle: Athila, etc., “ possessed ”, “ existing ” ; taiseni 
tinmeie dfAtVd ” possessed with such knowledge ”, xiii, 630; athile 
ci gai}a mniid “ In praising the existing virtues ”, xiii, 186. 

.'fJieii may stand for tbe more usual ahali i Vikhurtik aheti irijagail 
aghaviye ” are spread abroad in the three a'orlds ”, x, 83, 

The stem ho ** become ”, “ be ”, takes the forms hoije, hoyi in the 
Imperative, e.g. wficola lioye oa/orf “ be steadfast at heart , iii, 76 ^ 
tf! Sid savadha Aot ” be attentive now ”, Li, 185, And in the second 
plural future, hoala, iii, And in the liarticiple of obligation 
Aoara, etc., Awm iarwH Sithd “ there should be iteal in (doing one's 
allotted) tasks ", iii, 153. Also hovSvl in ix, 357 - fou* iu x, 313. 

11. The A'^iiw Perfr.—When the negative participle ntt precede* 
the verb it is often compounded with it and attracts the vowel of 
the verbal root towards itself, e.g. citia mahmuiht jiahtidaUyd cew 
neghe “ when the mind is slumbering in great delight it does not 
awaken ”, vi, 370 ; neitie eijo " who does not know ” {najStie), vi, 405 ; 
teiha natude to tmgure “ he is not caught in the net ”, xvUi, 950 ; 
kahi « dom^ »«injtAe “ never pays attention (Jia tfelAe) to poverty ”, 
V, 90 ; ninaac (na nije) “ docfl not set out ", xvi. 135 ; n^dm “ thou 
givest not", ii, 8; nedila = na detta " ivill not give ", iii, 106 ; 
iBdrijie iioraJa tieefavf “ the bodily organs should not be allowed (tta 
dj/npi) to act according to their sweet will ”, iii, 116. The follouTiig 
forma of the negative verb “ not to be ” may be noted : yahe “ is 
not ”, xWii, 115 : wfljfAi “ is net ”, xv, S3; nohe “ is not ”, ii, 6" j 
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navhaila " he will not be ”, iii, 227 ; mvheti ” they arc not ”, vi, 3!>9 ; 
iwiarf “flhould not be ”, iii, I7l, ix-ith variaata Jia/iara, v, 12, wavAow, 
vi, 3‘t8; itakije “ aot to be be, 6S ; nti ntfhe ** I anj not ”, is, 262 ; 
tS flarAeji' “thou art not ”, x, 174 ; ml ti(fs& “ 1 am not ”, iv, 41 ; 

“thou art not ”, vadhitH ttl Tmvhast "thou art not the sbyer ”, 
ii, 13S; nathile " non-existent ", ” iUuaive ” ; nathile Soefl balsge 
*' to oontinuo to deplore the non-existent ”, ii, 196. 

12. Potentials,—This mood is exprcsseid in five ways: (1) the 
verb ^ come Ls used with the infinitive of the principal verb, 
Jnise patane (aya hSlacale \ taratiy^ioro jate \ tarl hinitia JLe 
janmale | mhan& ye ' " similarly iiiu one say what has arisen or where, 
in water, which stirred by the breeze, has aasumed the form of waves ? ” 


ii. 106. (2) The subject of the sentence is put in the dative and the 
verb in tlie t? potential form. Mayamaya he tariiS na tarave jlvd 
“ mankind cannot traverse this river of Elusion ”, vii, 96. (3) The 
construction Ls with mA “ to be able ” and the infinitive of the priiicii«il 
verb, ilhaiiauni mkai Afjmia \ jaiid ei^jMhhga t%e indha»a I 


pwN} Sake II '* therefore harken 


imga hy praadhu jalayd tfibhueauft 
oh Arjnna, just as a spark alights on fuel and then having waxed 
mighty can fill the th ree worlds ”, ii, 329. {4) A verb used tmiLHitively 
or ini™nsitively may in appropHate contexts ewnvey a jKitential 
meaning. EM phMbhUma na teic " Home cannot forgo the desire 
for reward , xviii, 133. PorT ttfajitd kanm na tyaje “ one tannot 
avoid oaee lot ««n ij one trite ”, ui, 52, This use has continued to the 
present day. (5) The verb panntie »to accrue ” k with the 
infinitive of the principal verb. Ho Mnyasa jal enmbhaoe [ (of Mm>/a 

fwm tut pave " an action fraught with desire cannot liarni when this 
(letachedd^RH nrises '% i*i7* 

13. Passive roice.—Tills has been dealt with at length in the 
ScAoof Bulktin, Vol, l\, Pt. I, pp. 59^64, and the derivation of the 
j, p, and pij passive forms explained. They form is most freotiently 
employed. The passive was in fidl vigour m the poet’s time and even 
verbs nscrl rntransitively could be construed in the third person 
ofth^ voice and used impetuonaliy. eg. ^je “to be gone” 
M, 47; naeijo "not to remain", i, 205; htuje ‘'to be” 

m 119. A few examples of the u.se of the passive will auflice 

Tt yupuliyrilm bhopi | 

amrta eiddhi ” he is set free by sins llcauL he 
partekes of the leavings of the sscrificml ofierings, just nectar Ls 
efficacious m timea of severe aine^ ”, iu. 
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ja^ijati '* then are great rivere recDgn^;^e^^ I ?dv^ 13 ; jat pnraiit/a 
saivasuddhi \ ncBTije dMik^bhtddki \ tal ci gd prabaddht \ 

Adlf>ika mhaiiip^ || ‘‘ whed belbf in God b practised aith complete 
purity of disposition then that man h termed virtuoua by the wise 
-mi, 24 L The placing of the subject of the sentence in the dative 
ifi Dote^'orthy in view of the fact that that case is employed in the 
modem Karmani construction rngd lyald tnarile = taagS 
t€i sf] rndrile or rndnjelif Irtoralty ** by me m regard to him killed 
Another example is WJ ^ri na klje | tan aj^dnd kdga uvnaj^ \ tihi 
kavQfjil panjdisiije j ftmrgdti || ym to be sine what vdll the ignoreiit 
understand if it be not clone thus and how' will the (right) j^th be 
recognised by ni^ 157- 

Tlie rare pij forma have all been quoted and tTansbtc<l in 
VoL IV, Pt. L 

14. The Casual Verb^ —Thbdoes notdiRer from the modem form; 
/ari ffwjo feimia hi hhoka fd Aarapbi " then why dost thou cause me 
to commit this hcinoiis deed iii, 4. 











KODAGU FEDA, TULU PL)DAE 
By Edwin H. Tcttle 

I N tlie fourth volume of the Li7t§ftisiic Survey of India, which 
includes moi^t of the importaitit varieties of Dravidianj Kouow 
has tried to classify the Isoguagcfl described. Evidently Kaoara 
fioes w'ith Tamil, Goadi with Kui, and Kunikh with Malto^ while 
l^riihui and Telugu do not seem to be closely related to any of the other 
main divisions. Unfortunately the Linffuisiic Survey fails to give 
accounts of Kodagu (the language of CoorgJ and Tub. Konow has 
^vTongly put both of these with the Kanara-TaaiJ] group. Their 
linguistic position outside of the groupi contrary to their present 
geographic position^ is shown by the derivatives of *pilar (name) : 
Kanaru kemrUr older pa^ar, Tamil per, older Kodagu peda, 

Tulu pt^dnr, Telugu pern; (Sondi par^ or par^, Kui p^da or pddd^ 
Kuvi diku^ Parjl pidir^ Bmhui pin. Kodagu peda is given in Cole's 
grammar (1867}. CalclweU noticed Tula pudar seventy yean* ago, hut 
failed to understand what is implied by the d eorresponding to Tamil j'J 
Kanara regularly has s (often misrepresented as ^ by CaldweU] 
for c not in contact, with a consonant. Spoken Tamil has sometimes ^ 
(uTitten as c) and sometimes j for an ancient c hetween vowels. Ln 
some regions Tamil c became voiced and changed to a fricative between 
vowelUj Tvhib in others the voicing of occlusives was later than the 
change of c to an affricatCp which w^as not subject to voicing and has 
become a voiceless fricative. In Kanum and Tamil the word *piiar 
changed through *pimr to •pertir, t being palatalized by i as in Katiara 
kdnis-< ^kdpic-< *Mmt-< (show)^ corresfKinding to Tamil 

kdH- < *kuN{(- < the caimtive of kun- (see). 

Outside of the Kamicu-Tamil group the deri%'atives of *piiar 
developed d without palatalization. Telugu has crefu Kariiira 
beral, Tamil (finger) ; mrdnu = Knnam maram^ Tamil maram 

(tree), and as a ^iJiriant of moda!u — Kanara nwdat, Tamil 

mud<^l (front). W'e may therefore assume Telugu *prem-c 
*pdar. Modern Telugu has ^xlu for vr^tu^ tmnu for mrinu; 
dissitmlatjon caused a parallel but earlier loss of r in peru < *prim. 

Gomli has JMidr = Bruhni mnsiy (daughter)^ with a normal loss of 
medial Ar and with vowel-dlsplflcement accompanving an old ntress- 

^ I wse j for4XifWon*nl^i; mpitati for vqIc^Iicm KyuD^ that Katk Bij|Hml£ 
aj jL. If; ikDcl m. cifvU&iQri; to nurk main itrw combined with Teli^h, 
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diAplacement ; iipjjAfeiitly the word is still fwiaV, but we lack 
iiiformation about Gondl stress. Gonrli hm pfirgl < * polar < 

*pi*dar < ^pitarj with mecliul r r as in. »wcfd = Tamil marom, and 
with i lor rf as in maldl < (bare). From 

Kui firi = TeluEiu rfjfr (that), and wn'd^u < *R»urd/ < *muial (liare)^ 
we might exjKct ^prartt ns the Kui derivative ol The hirni 

pada, as given in Fricud-Pereira^s granjinar (1909), or pada, as given 
in the Lingimfic Sunxg, prolsibiy implisB the developtnent *prdd < 
*pridd < *pidm < *pitar: a change of (i to r in "^prdd was prevented 
by what may be called negative ilissirmlation^ and tlie r Wcame a 
tCK> late for a fomoation of r as in *murdl < Kni seems to have 

redevelo[HHi the general Dravidian principle of initial stress ; but it 
shared with Gundi and Telngu an early tendency to displace stress, 
as shown in mrwfu and in mrau < < *wiidrw = Gondi juiVir, 

Kuvi, aa described in Schulzes gmnumr (1911)^ seems to W a 
variety of Kui modified by Teliigu. It differs from on Unary Kui in 
lucking the change of I to «/: iWn = Tamil {l^ Tclug^i iUu, Kui idu or 
iddu (house), hit- ~ Gondi hit,, Kui ^id-^ Tamil Telugu t- (be)* It 
has formed an initial d from dr^ as in ddla = Kui drdJu (ymuig animal). 
We tmiy therefore assume *dr6f as an older form of Kuvi ddru. Since 
sound-displacement is a cominon feature of GondL-Kui, *dror conhJ 
have come from *dtirar. Kui phonology allows us to infer ^durar < 
^diidar. ApjNirently *pit^r became *pudar and developed the variant 
*dupor in Kuvi: *diidar was a blend of tlie tw-o forms. The Linguistic 
Surreg puts Parji v^-itb Gondit although some of ita traits are Kui- 
like. In any case the word pidir is the most conservative of the 
Dia vidian forms* 

Brahiii pin can bo explained os representing ^piam < *pidmi < 
*pkna < *piion, with n for r under the LnBuence of An^an rtuman. 
Apparently Bruhui latb the widespread Dravidian voicing of ocdiisivcs 
between vowels, but a change of in to dn could be normal where inter¬ 
vocalic t remaineil voiceless. 

KoiLlagu ptsrfu and Tulu pudur arc nearly the same as Gondi-Kui 
*pudar, *pidra, pidir, and essentially different from Kaiiam-Taniil 
♦picfir. Putting Kodagu and Tulu with Kanara-Tamil is like calling 
Spanish a dialect of Portugueae, in spite of the differences between 
hiicna and boa < bona. 

Tulu masuzi 

Oondi coTidz^ (tongue) and Kui (tongue) arc ^uite different 

from equivalents found in the other Dra^idiatL languages. The basic 
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form was apparently changed to in KuL 

Gondi and Kni agree with Tamit in voicing simple occlosi ves in contact 
with naaak, Gondi agrees with spoken Tamil in having r for dr < 
tr after a voweh as in #ni- (six) =» Tamil odru (spoken art) < *^airo. 
Kui has d£ for dr in tadi (sis)^ and « for c in sa- (die) = Telugn rI'i 
so we might astiame -n < *-iii < ^-rce < *-Ti{a < *4ria, with a dis¬ 
placement of r which wmild keep the t from becoming voiced^ 

Tulu has d£ for dr in adU (six) and mudii {three) ™ Km miTridiiV 
Tamil mdjwfrw. It developed something like *6afklied^i' from 
*wa^kiairo, initial £ for being normal in Tulu (as in Xanarti)^ A 
reduction of *ba}td£&lH or *bandzidh produced bandff (interior, heart , 
belly)- Gondi and Kni keep more of the general word-form than Tulu 
does, but restrict the basic meamug " inside to the inside of the 
mouth, 

A form *teakialrQ^ without the nasaj, developed through 
or *im€firo to Tamil w;tdrii, Kanara basmt, ba^nru, older tmiR 
(belly]. It does not seem likely that a nasal has disappeared from 
We may assume that in Gdudi-Kui and Tulu the nasal 
was added under the influence of some associated word. Here^ just 
as in regard to •prjfiar* Tnlu agrees with the northern tongues and differs 
from Kanara-Tamil. 
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THE RA^^LAYANA IxV 1ND01!{ESIA 

By J. Kats 

O NE of the moat popubr stories in Irnlifl ami East Asia is the story 
of tlie ativeoturfti of Riiiuif whose oodsort Sita is carried off by 
the giant king Kavana, From this event proceeds a great war, whidi 
leads to the destruction of the tyrant and the return of Sita, 

The most famouH adaptation of Ranui’s adventoiea is the Indian 
Rimayapa of ValmibS, which probably was composed some centuries 
before the Christian era. Besides this there are in India and in the 
neigh bouriug countries many RaiJia-storiefi, 

Blit also in more distant places the story of Rama’s adversity and 
Sifa’a fidelity Jiaa had in all times a great many admircre. In Siam 
it is known as “ Kamakien”, in the ilalay literature as “ Hikajat 
Scti Rama **, in Java and Madura as “ Serat Rnma ”, in the Island of 
Bali aa “Ramayapa ”, while pictures of this story haii-e also found 
their way to the north of Celebes and other parts of the Archipelago, 
That the story was already know'n in Okl Java is proved by the 
Old Javanf^ poem Ramayapa and hy the reliefs on two groups of 
temples, the one of which (Prambanan, Central Java) was hoilt about 
the ninth century a.d., and the other (Panataran, in East Java) some 
centuries Liter. Many of the moat important episodes in the story are 
chiseUed on the atones of these build inga. 

Tliough the general course of the story in Indonesia in the main 
is the same everywhere, one often meets great differences in the various 
liarts, especially in regard to the relationship of the chief characters, 
for instance, between the Ranui as used in the stage-plays in 
Jogjakarta and the Javanese poem, 

\Vhence these differences ? 

Some consider that the original story has been spoilt- “ Original ” 
ia, according to them, the S^^rat Rama " as it is known everywhere in 
Java, or the old Javanese Rumayapa, “spoilt” is the Jogjakarta 
vereion. 

Others, who know that the Rama story was brought to Indonesia 
by Himtu immigrants, explain the differeiioes by the fact that this 
story comes from two sources, which already varied in the place of 
origin, India. There exist the Ramayapa of Valimhi and a popular 
vereion. Both hai'e found their way to Indonesia. 
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In this way the origui ami the exkteaee of the ahore-mentioiicii 
dilTcrcnoeg are referred to an earlier timet and another qcmntry, bnt 
^rith all that they are not yet explaineti. The res|joiuiihility for spoilinjj 
the story is remo\'ed from Ja™ to India, but with this it is not 
yet settled, whether there are perhaps other reasons for these differences 
than the incomplete knowlccl^ of the " ori gin rI " KamayaQa. 

Usually it is accepted that the Rumnyatja of Valmiki contains the 
original etorj', from which the other Rama stories hai-c been derive!, 
valmiki is the great poet of ancient India, his poeiq forms a wonderful 
unity and none of the popular stories have reached the height of this 
remarkable work. But granted that Valmiki did not use tlie popular 
or one of the popular Tersions—is it then quite certain that these 
popular stories all have been derived from Vnliitlki*a liumayai^ia f Is 
it not possible that neither \ alncuki nor the unknown popular storv* 
tellers Iiave created the story themselves, but that both took their 
subject from a more ancient source, which they worked out, each in 
his own Way 1 And in that case the question arises; Kiia the 
original story been spoilt 1 If so, which of them has spoilt it ? 

The Bengali scholar Rai habeb Uineschandni Sen has tried to solve 
this problepi in a dctaUcd discussion oq the Bengali Ramayaipas 
{University of Calcutta, 1920), He supposes that the Rimayatja 
contains three parte, which liave arisen independently of one another. 

The first story is the story of Prince Rama, who—in consequence of 
a court intngue—haa to leave the palace for many years, accompanied 
by his brother Loksmano and his sister Sita, This story ia still founil in 
a BqddhLst Jataka in the north of India, 

Another part of the story contains the adventures of the pbns 
Ravaiia, who obtains great power by means of seribtis penance. 

And still another story is that of the monkey Hanunmn. Tliu is 
based on the ape^worship, which was practised ik olden times in India 
a nd which haa not even yet e nt irely diw ppeared. 

result in the 

^ Ramayana os it is found to-day in several veraions and the main 
imtnjKn gf whicli are the foUgwing ; _ 

I . ^«>*«.^hoastheprincem-alolAyodhj'aisassigrredto 

his father, is hanahed from the town in consequence of a court 
mtr^ie. He is accompanied by Sfta. here his consort (not bis sister) 

II. As he IS wandering in the woods, a mighty giant king, Rnvana, 
carries off bis consort and brings ),er awav to his own country 

III. Rama sete out to deliver 8it5, hut only succeeds with tile 
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assistance of the inankey king Sugri^*^, and cs|>eciaUy with the aid of 
his dread commander Hannrndn . » 

This is, in brief, the ’^new of the Bengali scholar. 

To compose one single story out of the above-mentioned tbx^ 
stortea, the chief characters have to be connected with one another. 
Since there is origiiiiilJy no conneidon at all between these tales, it is 
almost certain that different snthors ^ill do this in different wa}^^. 
And so the ciiffeieoces between the various verBions will mainly be 
found ai the of eanma^m. 

Indeed, there are—as already mentioned — different versions of the 
Rama atoiy, and tt is highly noteworthy that these differences in the 
main are found in the refiUiomhip hetireen the chief that is : 

in the connexion of the three compK>sitc parts of tlie story. 

L^t us trace this point in the Rama stories which occur in Java and 
Sumatra. 

The afore-mentioned connexion may be picturetl in the following 
diftgrara 


Bima 



The author of a Rama-story has to connect the ports 

I and 11 

ir and rn 

I and III 

It is quite passible that m the beginning the connexion, has been 
ninde in very different ways. But the inqtaiy is very easy for us as we 
mainly have only two versions, which differ materklly as reganls the 
connexions betiveen the composite parte, that is: the rektionship 
betw een the chief characters* All the other versions may be reduced 
to one of these two> which we will call A end B. 

The connexions bettteen I and //are as foUow’s ;— 

A. Rdvana-B sister, S!ir|)aiiakha, falls in love with Rdma'e brother, 
I^aksmana^ She in Bcornfnlly rejected h In revenge Ra^’ona carries 
away RSma's consort, the daughter of the king Janaka* 
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E. The work Rama” and the Javanese " Rarm 

Keling ” connect the two chief characters in this w ay ^ ifaLyiiiir 
wishes to poHsess MandodaiiH the mother of Rama, but he geta anothcT 
vi'oman, exactly like herJ In a supemutnniJ manner Ranm^a father 
goes to t\ih pseudo-JIanflocIari who after that becomes the mother of 
Slta. nominally a daughter of Rairana. Later on Rama mjirries Hita, 
w‘ho—via the pseudo-Maudodari—is his sister. 

(Ill the Jain writing " Cttnra Parana Bitn is also a daughter of 
Ravaifa. In the Indian Adbhnta linmayami she is a daughter of 
Ravana's consort ^ Mandodarix vvho has drunk the blood of the 
kille^l by Ravnna.) 


Bfiireetk i and Ill 

A, Rthm lends asHistnnee to the monkey king Sugriva, who then 
puts at his disposal his best commander, tlanamdn, 

B. Here Ilanumdn is a son of Rd^m and Anjanl, a aistor of Sngriva, 
Han liman and Roma are thus related to one another. 


// and III 

A. No other connexion than the fight between //ffJiumdfi (as a 
helper o( Rama) and /faro no. 

11- Ilanumdn has a aoUn Hanuman Tngangga by name, who has 
been educated by son Gangga ]lIahaBi]ra. 

In general, the connexion of the three parts is more close in B tlian 
it b in Ap because there there exists relationship between the chief 
characters. With this is not said that the connexions in A are less 
complete. On the contrarj^ even in putting these close connexions, 
B has more odd and unnatunil eomhiiiationa than A, so that in this 
lost version the course of the story h in the mam more satisfactory 
and normal. That does not, however, imply that all those odd and 
unnatural aeeming combinations have been invented by the authors, 
who have indulged in fancies because they were entirely ignoiaut 
concerning the original story or who wished to give a new turn to the 
story. In many cases the stories, which nowadays Beem odd and 
uunaturalp incorporate very old manners and custof^. In this respect 
they are often more original than version A, which seems to us so much 
more natural and logical. 


1 Covuvrtiini; a w tYi|hpe]iii I*rintz, 

//rrmaiiii Jckci^i (Fril* KJopp, Ecniti;^ 


" Eehna uad 
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It n-ouUl take us too far if we should treat all those old parts of the 
atorv, for instance, the finding of ilaiidodari in a bambu bush ; the 
tuarriage of Rama with Kia own sister ; the fact that Havana carries 
off his own ilaughter, etc. (A detailed diaciiasloD of these stories has 
been given by Hr. 3V, F. Stutterbeim in his work flowa-fcffpwien und 
Rama-Klieja in /ndoncsi™. Georg Jluller Verlag, ilttnclianO 

The version A is to be found in the following; The Sanskrit 
Rumilyatifl of \^almiki. the Old Javanese R5maya]?a. the story which is 
represented in the relicla of the Fanataran temple in East Java, tlie 

modern JavaiiesM? “ &erat Kama * ^ 

Tile version B is to be found in: Many iwpular Indian Ranin 
stories, the Malay “ Hikajat SSri Rama the story which is repre- 
aented in the reliefs of the Fi^oibanan temple in t^ntral Java,' the 
Rama story as it is performed in the native theatre, especially in 
Jogjakarta,* The Rama story m the “Scrat Rama Keling" in Java 
and Madlmra, 

Besides the above mentioned relationship there are stdl some 
important differences between the various veisio^. 

(a) Hie Javanese “ Setat Rama ” hegina—^just like the luJiaii 
Jain Ramaj-aDo of Hemcandra Aesrya (A.n. 1089-1173), and one of the 
Maby versions—with the adventures of Havana (not of Rama !)> The 
Javanese stage plays possess also a very circumstantial introduction 
the Ariima-Sasm-Baliu-cycle—containing the adventures of Havana 
before he met Rams. This proves that not Rama but Ra™iia here 
is considered as the chief character. It is strange that the “ Serat 
Rama ’’—which for the r^t has more similarity with the RamayaDa 
of Valmiki-ui this respect differs from that epic and also begins wdth 
the story of Bavana, 

The Malay version especially shows a great appreebtiou of Eavana 
in laying much stress upon his penance and upon the wonderful power 

he obtained by it. (See also obove.) 

(6) Rita is considered as Rama’s sister in the Malay version, the 
Javanese Rama K6ling and the sUge-pbi-s in Jogjatarta, In this case 
they coincide with the aboveMiientioned Buddhist Jataka. 

(cl The reason for Kamu’s leaving the court is not the Earae in all 

veniions. 

In the Jstakii Rams lea'i'cs the court in oiedfCBce to tht kHI of hi» 


1 Till. iTMon of thp .indiitudo ot three wnioiu prrhspA !»» in reUticu 
brlthven SuWAtni Afld t>ntT»l J»Tm ill tinie d tire kimfdooi of Srtwijij* (iiehlh 
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father, vho is a^id that Rama and I^kpnnm will have to endure 
the envy of hh second consort, the mother of Bbarata, 

According to VabnTki’s Ramayaoa in the old Javanese Ramiiya^,a 
and in the modem Javanese vereion (S«rat Raina) Rama is iwnufcrf 
from the court by the desire of Bharata’a mother. 

The JIaby version rebtes that Rinw Jeaves the court of hie owji 

free mil, na as it has been determined that Bharatn will succeed 
thdr father in hia kiugdom. 

In the atage plays of Jc^akarta, Bharata'a mother brings several 
thargea againat Rania, whemupoa he leaves the court. 

(d) In the Malay “ S^ri Rama " as weh as in the stage playa in 
Jogjakarta Hannnian has a son-tailed respectively Tugangga and 
Tngang^-who has been brought up by a son of Ravana, and who ontv 

afterwards meets his father. In the other vemiona this fact is not 
nientioqea. 

(e) In Mveral Bengali versiona it is related that a half-sister of 
Rams Kjdcai a daughter of Kaiheyl. persaadea Sita-after she has 
come back to the capita]-to draw a picture of Ravana on her fan 
M soon as Sita has faUea asleep, Kakua goes to Rama, telling him that 
his con^rt cannot yet forget Rhvaaa, that she has sketched his likeness 
on her fan and even while sleeping holds it in her hand 

The vcRions quoted above in A. do not mention this episode 
But we and ihm the Slaiay story, where ■' Kikkvi D&wl" is the informer 

this treatment slie resolves to bum herself Thernu " ** 

TsS EdX*"''■* ■'-'■V.oZay 

bamshoa hia consort,’ who—in the hermi/a™ v i ^ 

to two sons, Kuia and Ijiva fin the M T ^ gives birth 

(/) The IncliaD Jain-Ratnivfiiia i 

(or Priacoa V __ • ’* '»« of Ukamao* 


'’J in 

Wilhrim Pnntt, 
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In the stage^plays of Jpgjakatia the monkey Jambawan haa, in the 
guiftc of Iwak^raana, a tryst with a maiden. It may be that thb event is 
based on a story like that in the Jain-Eamayatia. 

(j) In the etage plays of Jogjakarta it Is related that Antraka 
Vulafit consort of Hazna^s brother Branta (^Bhaiata) ahoR'a no 
afTeetion for her htiaband^ She makes it a condition that he has to 
piTK^Ie out a riddle. Lak^mana solves the riddle in, the place of Bharata, 
whereupon Antraka Vulan falls in love with I,^kRTnana. 

A counterpart of this episode h found in the Malay " Seri Kama 
where Sandar Ddvi haa a similar aversion to her husband Tabalavi. 
Then Rama calls in the aid of Hanuman, who falls in love with Sandar 
DeW and goes to her in the form of Tabalavi. 


( 










STUDy OF THE OEOllA LANGUAGE, MALA, 
SOLOMON ISLANDS 
By W, G- iVENS 

Elfeieairtb F^Howi 3Ie|bo«w VDlvunLEjr 

rPHE nintcrbl for the study presented here is derived from two 
J- wiirees : (1) granuuatical and iinguistk notes, sentences, and 
text* prepared by Bishop Pattesoii at the Jlelancsian Jlission Head- 
quartets at Kohimarama, Auckland. New Zealand, in the years 
1863-4 and Bubsequetitly included by 11- f. vou der GabelenU in 
the second part of his Spri^^hfn, 1873; (3} gramimti^l 

and lineuistk' notes collected by myself, along with a certain number 
of woitU, in the year 1925 at Sa'a, Mala. This is the only study of 
the language marie sinco 1873 

Bishop Patteson’s materiol was given him by three men from 
OroHa namwi Am'ona. Radeweri. and Tangaheo, whom he had 
recruited at Oroha and who accompanied liim to Auckland. The 
first of the texts given below describes Am‘ana's ret^n homeland his 
ceremonial hanging of a hunch of areca nuts alongside the relic case. 
■I wooden figure of a swordfish tliat contained Ws fatlier's skull anti 
jawbones. ITiis was done lest his fathcr’a ghost should be angry at 
his absence, and at the consequent failure to receive offerings, and 
should irohi hia son, i.e, ™it him with sickness. The word ha mha, 
dcstriptiTO of the oliering thus made after a wyage overseas, ifl used 
also in Ulawa, Solomon Islands, with the same m^inmg, Ani*ana 
did not return with the Bishop, and a year or so later he was taken 
hv a shark when out in hia canoe. As he was a chief, the chiefs o 
the neighbouring villages, his relatives, made a raid on Oroha and 
were jiaid off with fines, the idea being that Ids people were responsible 
for sending the shark. The first text begins with the pronoun £, wluch 
von tier Gabelentx classes as a form of the dual number, exclusive, 
hut it is more probably a form of tbo trial number, exclusive, since 
the dual forms all begin with a, and also the “ we ” of the test evidently 
refers to the three men. I have also made what 1 consider to be 
ueccssary additions to the text (shown in brackets), some being 
alterations in spelling, raa for ra **go, come", raoso, raai in (it), 
witliin ”, for m no and rotii', rauhi for rooAi, “to abide ”, of ghostly 
influences, the locative i iu front of pbcc names, the addition of 
“breaks” in certain words, where the sign ‘ denotes a dropped 
consonants 
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Three worrU quoted by ron der Gubelentz ficem ta be misprints 
Of rnietakee: (1) the permiifll pronoun ^.Ird pcre, pL h'ri for kira ; 
f2) the definite erticle fli, m" want the Tnen for lui, both m nnd nit 
cwcurring in two places an part of the same quotation ; (3) the 
speUing iiuti “to die " for wMie. Aha T am sure that the incJusioa 
of' ng’ (ft) as a sound laincorrect, rcmt^ “hear", for roHO. The language 
m question has only the ordinary “n" sound, and the rejection 
of “ ng the nasalized " n '* (as well as of " mw ”, the nasalued 
m ") is one of its peculiarities. An instance is given of the use of 
pif<nm " sail paiidanus mat, but the sound of ptr is foreign 
to the language, and the word here given as pffwwi should be rather 
/WM. I can offer no explanation of the wortl iWni “ to burn ”, 
which von der Gabclentz evidently connects with swnu “ fire ”, 

Jly own information was given me by a mati of the same people 
though not actuaUy a native of Oroha. My informant hailed fronJ 
Tawa ni ‘ahi'a, a village a few miles north-west of Orolia, and this 
will account for the dialectical n,se of/in one in.stance. the illative 

/III “thcrciipoa, consequently”, which Bishop Patteaon gives as 

pi add pui. 


Oo the mst eoast of Little Mnh then, arc at preaem. th™ vilWa, 
,^.b,t« h, i^ple rto .paafc the kngaage her. ,ep„«„,ed, .lL 
rsalh W., >.e^ lull, atninget, "bu.l„™„". ^Voni (IVapari). 

1 H a r 

.k a .Anel Harbour) aorl h,„ , ij,,,, 

pent ,it. Pan There are alight dialeotieal varietie. between the 
Th ” ‘ I™' "'“ii ta th.ir original piamr. of 

r 1 ■’’^tr T"!, I"* either frnm th. riivijing 

ehannel Mala ..W s„.„ r„g„ 8 

bv the p^pte of Sonth Main, ,,,,1 ejarteg 

« fren. the lagoon, near U,n on the «« a™,.,. The Kn'oni anj 

rn.z:rnnr. ‘"f 

.ncho,:^^ r 

mt , , } ' Joizrttnl^ April 19'^^fi "i 

tae«.ta.no..,ea.^ 

Bi.hop Pntte*., .„„nr t« have ealW the Oroha langnag, ,i„. 
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JLi-siki, i.e. Little Mnla or Unra, alter the (To!o) name of the portion 
of the inland south of the dividing channel. The island Mala ia called 
Mara by these “ Tolo ajxTJiking peoples, who have no I in their 
language, hut tlieir word for ^*Uttlc is (with a final e and 

not i) or rnaimai. The Bishop jHissibly had in mind the conunon 
oceanic word riki for •" little and regarded sikt as ™ nki\ while 
the ma- would fit in as the DnIinflTj' adjeetivaf prefix. Men from 
Ofoha, either recruited locally by the Bishop, or taken by him from 
Maran Soimd (Tawa ni pupu), Ouadalcanal, where they vveie on a visit 
to relatives, were the first people from Mahi to go abroad, and it 
wa.^ mtuml that their language should have [>een classed as Mara 
!da-siki, to the exclusion of the 8a^a speaking peopled w'ho w'ere not 
recruited till later* On an e:arlier voyage Eisliop Patteson took men 
from Maraii Sound to Auckland and printed the Lord's Prayer# 
A[wties' Creed, and a small catechism in their language, and also 
made grammatical notes. Moat of the material appears in the first 
part of von der OabelentK. The language is Jlala in origin, the Marau 
Sound people having come there from the lagoons on the west coast 
of Big ilala near Royalist Ifarboiir, Through his eonnciioa with the 
people of Marau Sound Bishop Patteson was able to obtain an intro¬ 
duction to Oroha. The little boat harbour w here be landed at Oroha 
alongside the village is eaUed Ha'au. All the three " Tolo ” villages 
of the west coast of Little Mala now have schools belonging to the 
Melane^dan Mission* No translations have been made into the 
“Told " language as here represented+ 

.V OF THE LaNOUAOE OF OhOHA 

1. Alj}habel 

Vow^ek: o, e, i, o, u. 

Diphthonp : tte, ni, au, ei, ou. 

Consonants : *£?, r, k, I, w, p, A, /, 5. 

The vow'els have both long and short sounds, and the doubling 
of a vowel denotes a lengthening of ita sound : rao “ to go# to come 
The use of the ** break denotcil by the sign \ denotes the dropping 
of a c.onaonant, usually of the “ Melanesian g " : fish ” for iga ; 

but k and ( are also dropped, fo'e for i-Kfe# ne^tive jiarticle, ha"a for 
hnfa “shell money", Lau bala. The sound of A' is harcL There is 
not such a distinct rolling of the r as occura in Sa^a^ and the language 
is spoken more indiatiDctly, with little movement of the lips, A d 
in Sa^a may be represented by au s in Oroha : Sa'a hudi “ banana 
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Oroha A««p work with adze’\ Oroha dtw, but in most 

cases the Sa'a d appears a5 ^ in Oroha. There are no dosed ayllablea* 

2 . Anir^es 

{«) DcmoostraTive i— 

Siuijular'! m, a; rnmh i imrL 
Plural t tndij f)io, 

(6) Personal ^— 
a. 

(1) As stated in the introduction I am iDdined to question the 
iis^ bv V. d- Gabelent^ of ni aa an article^ and 1 regard bis ni as a 
misprint for though ni is a demonstrative article in Wango^ San 
CristovaL Although na is iu actual use aa au' article^ na mane 

a man yet, ^ the testa given below ahow, tho noun U eotumouly 
used without it; but a is in general use: a om the thing a Mu 
“ what ? a hmifm the laud mko hor&ia ana a laa " with what 
am I to kill it; ? a mcra tnau child”. 

(2) The jjair maut;, ma^i, denote a |jart^ a piece: iputiii ^urn 
■^a piece of cloth moT niu "“^a piece of coconut''. Mani may 
also be used aa an ordinary demonstrative article : nia#ii niaeraa 

a sickness", maiu irara ** d word”, muni tmTuna " his word, 
what he i?aid 

(3) Wari is used of round objects and of fruits: imri ni Ann, 
imr/ hail "a stodBp a pebble "t tcnri' Ht'y ** a. coconut ”, leari pare‘u 
"a bread-fruit”; (The small club with a nodule of iron pyrites 
attached euclosed in matting which is peculiar to the peoples in 
the neighbourhood of Uhu, and one of which the Spaniard.^ found 
in 1568 at Msmu Sound, is called man han. It was probably owing 
to the iron pyrites attachment that the name Solomon Islands was 
given to the group.) The Indonesian word hmcah "fruit”, which 
appears in !Sa% and Ukwa in the forms km, hrA (Aon i), used of 
round things or of fruit, and forming articles, appears as AiiAtin in 
Oroha but is of limited use : huhua i icai ** a bamboo water-carrier 
(The common Solomon Islands w ord for areca nut buu, pm. also derived 
from bweah, ig pim in Orolia.) The noun Aau, which is of similar 
derivation and ia used in Ulawa as an article, huudinffa "a day 
appears also in Oroha, kan ni pou “a (dry) log”* 

(i) Mai shortened to ma before o or A shows plurality both of 
persons and things : uiOi iiinni men ", rnu ora " things ". 

(5) 1 have an instance of si usetl as a denionstrative article, 
fi Anmti a baler”, where Sak has idenii, dnnu “ brie", with i the 
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inistniiHfJital prefix. That l-amu meaiisi the dry alieath of the coconut 
flower w hich fomis the ordinary canoe haler shows that in the 
inj?tauce kamu. is a demonstrative article. 

(G) The pensoiLfll article a is used with nouns expressing kiMlml 
or relationslupj or wdth personal mines : a Wariu, a porona ** the 
(nmle) person, So-and-so a pareho ** So-and-so *\ o fimamaa 
** fatherwhen speaking of a definite {person; a/eiTei'“ mother ”, 
with the same iise^ fi om ** So-and-so when a j^^erson’s name is for¬ 
gotten. The i^ensoml article a is seen in aiei "whot^^ {aingular), 
kira iUei (plural). 

Naujis 

(1) *VoHfi Endings .—Xouna which have a special termi nation 
showing them to be iiomis substantive are (d) \"erbal noum^ 
{^i) independent nouns. 

(a) V'erbsl nouna are fornicd^from verlia by oddiug the terminations 
ii«, fa, raa, Aa, /iaai^ a. 

F*xaniplca * ?w:ae ** to die fMUCiio deatli death feast I 

ptt'u “to sinokB+ of firepa* urn i sumi “fire-smoke”; hana ^*tn 
eat kam^rm “ food especially vegetable food ; raa “ to go \ 
raaha “a journey”; mmro "to be ripe”, maewhmi “ ripeness ”, 
repo “to be old, ripe ”, repohaaC “ age, ripeness ” ; kfm ” to heap 
up Awmo '* a company ”, k&rm m imni “ a comphany of people ” ; 
hntare ” to go along the cckast ”, hatarea " seashore ” ; h&wa ” day ” 
is prohahly derived from Ann? “ to divicle, to make pieces of”* 

There are certain adjectives to which the noun terimnatioii na 
is attachetl : sieni "good”, mmirn " gootlness “ ; prfno “big”. 
;wi jwiiici “ bigness ”. These adject ivea are pD>bably verbs in origin. 

[b) Independent jVom ws.—The termi nation is m , and this is (i) added 
to nouns which expresK kindred or relationship, (ii) attached to 
cardinal numerals to form ordinals. 

(i) XouiiH so formed are always preceded by certain prefixes 
which mark reciprocity of relationship or of kindred, mai, mn. hai, 
and bv the numeral rwi " two”, or the demonstmtive plural article 
nv^: nin mni warijui ”sister's son and mother's brother”; raa 
nmadm ” brother and sister ” or ” two brothers, tw‘o sisters ” ; 
mo hni tmumina “ those w'ho stand to one another in the relation¬ 
ship of grandparents and grandchildren” ; raa ntai hunona “ fathcr- 
in-kw and son-in-law. etc.”; rtm mmtmnn “two brothers-in-lawp 
etc ” 

fii) Numerah : rua “ two ”, ruana “ second ", a second time. 
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(2) 4 V<m«« ip*rAPM<eff,nie Certain nouastake tho suffixed 

pronoima denoting the possessor. These an? nouns denoting :— 

(a) Parts of the body : mati “ eye tnaaku “ mv eve ” ; pau 
head *\ pama “ his, ita head 

(b) Certain states or doings of men t imme, life, deatli, speech, 
custom: msa “ name ”, sawnna *' his name ” ; martn “ death ’% 

“Us death"; »sam " word", ,n,ra,w "his woid": 
matuaa " nature ”, fJiano^aa ** fais nature 


(c> Position, end, middle, top: {i)fmu»ta "in the middle”; 
(ijiemi/flwaa " his waist, >n the middle of it ”; toVerena " its tiji ", 
(d) Ah the words expressing kindred or relationship, except those 
for hushand poro and wife A«‘o nnd uieni child. These nouns 
are^:mrkod m the accompanjdng vocabulary with (Ak) added. 

in noii^ of this dusA havGr^ the possessive pionoim Attachcfl 
oUy m the third person singular, na, and the plural suffix «i. used of 
th,i^ only, la attached to certain of them; to’o'ermi “their tips 
^the case of the remaining nouns and also of poro, hu'a, mem. 
possession is denoted by the addition of the ordinarj- personal 

pronouns, » my canoe ” ; wem ii«i» “ tov child"; 

mau my pjg ”, ' ^ 

(3) Ge»i6t!e Aefoiioa.—The genitive relation of nouns one to 
another is effect^ by the use of the preposition ni, or of the shorter 
form .: m O^ha “ a man of Oroha " ; ««m „f ^ fishing 

, II « miM t he*u a Btiir ” - mniit t kusi " o hand of bananns''; 
“ couple of coconuts Both tho longer and the shorter 
used to express purpose, .\nother form of the genitive is 
fi : mao n mom *• a scalfold " ; mao ri tawa " a landing place " 

W Imtrumental Prejun is i : ,'ia,i » u crook " ; iraki “ tongs " 

(5J Pf«mI%.^Plumlity is marked by the presence of the article^ 
^. preceding the noun, and the adjective itccm “ manv ” mav 
^ added: honua iwera “many lands" or “manv people" 

m noun morn, mommom " a multitude", used of a thousand of men 

also be ; mom Aauw, '' multitudes of people ” ■ 

JJMJmmium ftpota numerDiEs eggs", pwp ^ 

To a noun denoting totality the pronoun of the tl,5«l 
angular, ami of aU persons in the plural, is suffixed in agmemenrwith 

tr “““ 
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(6) Endearing Use.—Tvo nounn maif iai, are viith the 

adjective "bad^\ to express eDdearcnent or ctJiMiiflerfttion* 
mai being ti^d of males, i-<ai of females : nuii iai ** dear 
(poor) thing ! " mai taia^ara inau “ my poor dear oae I ** paina “blg^% 
with fff'fli ia used of people in authority, fliwii la'a paina '“'Sir ! ” 
Of nwm "child” the plural ia formed by rcduplieatioa, meramera 
“ children The ntimeral eia ** one a nouii^ ^ i^^d to expresa 
other—another^ aingukr or plural: rio mam w^u ** a difierent person ; 
#/n mane ro'u marai ^^aomo other people 

(7) There h no grainmatical gender, the words mam " male 
iewi “ female being added when there b need to distinguish sex : 
mem mane boy*', tnera kent girl”. 

(8J Nouns oxpreasing rektionship (except Jioro and and 

nusamaa (»uia) ** father ** and ^ei^ei “ mother **, which latter pair are 
used as vocativ'es) are alwaja used aa follows i {a} with a suffixed 
pronoun: amaku ** my father ” ; (&) with the termination na and 
with a reciprocal prefix ma or hai i ma maasina " two brothers 
rua kai nikena “ mother and child 

4. PraaoMrt^ 

1. Pronouns used as the subject of a verb 
Sing. 1. nan, no. Plur. L incl^ itia, kia. 

2 , i*oe, *o. 2 . i*amu, *amu, 

3, im'iaj ne^ta, ne. 3. iiira, kira. 

Dual. 1. incl. ikura, kttra. Trial. L inch ilaru, karn. 

!. oxcL ierua^enia. L exd. iVrii, era, e. 

2. iarua. ariMi, ara, o. 2. wiara, aum. 

3. ikera, kera, ikiray 3. ilimwni, tiraura. 

kira^ ikirarua, 
jl‘*r«rwo, rarua, 
kirna, tiru. 

The forms beginning with i denote emphasis ; they are not used 
by themselves as the subject, but are always accompanied by the 
shorter forms without t, which may themselves be used alone as the 
subject. The dual ikara is used by itself m address meaning " come 
on”. In the Ist pers. sing, no is used with the verbal particle ka 
of present dr of general time : noko raa i eiSri " I am going to-<lay ”, 
noko fui kera raa mai '• I have just come **. Ne is used before proper 
names and the personal article a coalesces: nm ara ka'i raa »iat‘ 
who is it that is coming ? ” nea Ara'ona* 

™l. it. past m 
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The triaJ is to denote a more restricted number of persons, 
es well es merely three people ; e roa inui i JiToAifitoranui " we three 
came to Kohimarama ", ora i^'raurti, ke'e ora eru " it is their thing, 
not OUT thing **, tint atei atin# “ who are yon (people) ? ”, JE;e‘e ora 
Awn I hano tm irehvni " there is nothing for us to eat here 

The pronouns of the 3rJ pers. sing, and pi. may bo used of 
impersonal or ioaninsate obj,ects, but the example given in 
von dcr Gabelenta of Aim useti as a plural article, k\ta Aonwi 
all the countries , is . capable of another translation, viz. thev 
arc people many, j,e. they are a numerous people, Aonua moaning both 
country and people. The use of the pronoun pers. pi nr, as 
a plural article is perfectly correct in Mota, as in Bishop PattewnV 
hymn Ra iaitwi itgang ** Ye lands ! ”, and I suggest that the Bishop 
was thinking of the Mota idiom which does not obtain in the Mala 
languages, though alas ! it appears in the translations and thus is 
rwponsible for the statement of Mr. S. H. Ray, who writes of the 
Fiu language tliat " The personal pronoun hira also denotes plurality r 
‘the hungry* ” {The Mehneaian hhnd languagis, p. 468, 
7, Number). I myself have been guilty of incorporating this Mota 
idiom into Sa'a, 


A'lra is used to form a passive : kim trio 'oto " they said it, i.e. 
it has been said *', hio I'om ktra a*um‘i‘alo mot mau " are the canoes 
finished yet or not ? " Kim followed by the personal article a aud ora 
thing (used instead of a personal name) denotes a company or a party • 
tiro a ora, " who wore they I ” 


^ The forms beginning with i are used to denote possoseion : wra 
iMflw “ my canoe A chief or a person of importance is addressed 
in the dual, or trial, and a mother, either by herself or with ber child 
is addressed in the dual. ' 

■> Pronouns suffixed to Verba or Prepoaitioiis as object 


Sing, 1. an, 

2. '0. 

3. a. • 

Dual. 1. ind. Aw™. 

1. excl. erwa. 

2. oruo. 

3. A'lVaruo, tortta. 


PW. 


3. 

Trial. ]. 
1 . 
2 . 
3. 


1, inch Ato. 

1 . exd. ‘ami. 

•J* umii. 

Ai'ra, ta, ‘i. 
ind. Ao«i, 
rad, mi. 
anru. 
Atmuru. 


Examples: faVo Aorois mpmi “they fcUfed him”veErtorday”, 
hanua to remhtro, mu',mo " the people a« looking at u^, my bd ”! 
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The form a sufIi.T^ ta a tsansitive verb aa an antici[iatGry object: 
tti£Kr ka amm m ntane " a anakc bttea [him) a man eru t^ia *a(^ 
m& ora nena " wc have finished those things Tlie form ta is used 
in place of kira for the sake of shoittiesSr but tira ia in 4|iiite conmiQii 
use, A^Tien things and not peTsons aie in question *i ia the foon used * 
Man koH raa'o/ii^i ** I will go for them (to fetcli them) 

3. PronounA auffisced to Kouns or to certain Prepcaitiona: 



in. 

PIUT. 

1. 

ilLcl. 

ka^ kamu. 




L 

excl. 

mamf , mem. 

2. 

mu. 


2, 


miiTf maum. 

3. 

M, 


3. 


tOj iaum. 


Dual. 

1. ind, kara. 





L excL Mifraa. 

2, martia, Wfara. 

3. ^artia. 

These are the pronouns denoting poaaesaiioa and, as stated above, 
are afiixed to a certain elasB of nouns onlj^ those denoting the namea 
of parts of the body, or of family reUtioiiships, with certain esceptiona* 
or of thin^ in dose relationship to the possessor, a man's name, his 
speech, etc. They are not use<l of a man's weapons or house or 
hand bag, ^tliere they cannot be employed the ordinary personal 
pronouns ate used inAtcad^ 

The plural forms in the Bscond columii denote a re^riction in the 
number of the persons concerned. Words like tmma- “ lone, anaidedt 
of one's own sccorEl ” and si&- " after^ according to which have 
the above set of pronoiina suffixed, imraana “ by myself torn 
niima fcarana hear and do hL^ word are evidently nouns, though 
they have no independent use apart from the suffixed pronoun. 


5. Po9se»mfes 

There are three pewaessives, *a, na, a. nil of them nouns ;— 

(1) The fiiut pos^eaaive 'a is used of thin^ to eat and drinks 
the pronouns being always suffixerL In the 1st and 2nd pers. 
sing. *ci is added to the suffixed pronoun, and this *a is replaced by 
■i when several thinga are in view for a |>eison to eat. 

Sing. 1. "oitu^a, *diT**i. Plur. 1. mcL *aka. 

I, excl. 




ai. 


amiu. 


2, 

3. 


3. 
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Dual. 1. Luci. *akanta. 

1- excl. 

‘tfniilirua. 

3. ^atorua. 


Trial. L incL ^tutawrij. 

1, (?xcl. 

2. ^^nifjTini. 

3^ 


Examples: Acan niu 'aku'n “a coconut for me to eut ”* ^o^ora 
“ take for us to eat n%Q*i ntu at " a piec# of coconut for him 
to eat ”. \\Tiea the sense relates to food in general and not to a 
particular meal the ordinary personal pronouns are used * om 
huni hawi eru "there ie nothing for us to eat*\ 

(2) The second possessive ?mi also has the pronouns suffixed 
according to the above list. The nieankg is for ” : mo &ra namuH 

(many) things for you ne^fff ka fmhu “ he spoke for me 

toi "work for you"^ 

(3) The third posscs.'sh^e o denotes " belonging to ", ** with 

" at '\ and haa the above set of pronouns suflLxed^ but is imed witiioiit 
the final "a and "i in the 1st and 2nd pera, sing. The 3rd pers. sing, 
is ana as well as ai, and in the 3rd pets* plur. ani replaces 
o/q when the reference is to things and not persons : mkQ naH mv 
pdpuz ufu " I thitik much of them koki ffifiu “ have you a knife 
(about you) 1 icdt™ aaa nm nima fimin/ai tmi nima) " on top 
of tbe houses a taa e ropmm ai *' what did he hit him with ? 

I kerekere. ana tarn " by the side of the path ", e rwa ttc a^o “ two of 
them * These forms of the pofssessive serve as the objects of verbs 
to which the pronoun is not suffixed: nau ie'tf hnwaraimort una 
T do not believe him " ; or as objects when an adverb intervenes 
between the verb and its object, k^m horo fain^am aku "they beat 
me unmercifully j or to show differences of meaning, a toct ne in ana 
“ what was he talkmg about ? " 


6. Dewioii^tra/ruc PronotttiA 

The demonsttativea ate nc. nl nenc, itenf this, these " ; no, 
Miia, "that^ those 

Examples: a ora “ this thinu”, i rehn ni '< here ", ,mri r*i« 
awe ^ohi potiiria ka<u "please craok this coconut", ota atei iiaii 
" whosc^ is this thiui^ ? ", o pcrwin " So-aml-so ”, o ,NOHe„a " t hat 
person , ora nwa “ that thing ", mdiie iniwna " that pereon there 
fnu‘« fla, in address, “ yon (boy) ! " 

Na IS also used after the negative; mow na "no” inmt wena 
" not BO 
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7 . lidtTrogtiiiK PTonoiiiiS 

The interrogatives are tei “ who ? ”, faa ” what \ ” The peisonal 
article a makes ofci “ who ” nuiguJar, Jtimafei pluraJ. Atei meana 
“ what is the name ? ”, otfi arua raa ntiti “ who came with you ? ”, 
iiraatei auru “who are all 3*ou people?” The deiDonstrative 
article a is used with taa : a taa w ifi ana “ what was he talking 
about ? ” 

S. Indffimle Fmiouns 

The words used are eia and ne ; of these eta h the cardinal numeral 
rfa “ one” and Jie is a noun like ite in Ulawa with a similar use. 

E^tamples : eia rmn inoni “ certain, some, people ”, efo mot ne 
“ some ”, c fiifl ne aia “ t™ (pereons) of them .\b in Sa‘a fa*efa*ena 
means “every”: ta*efa‘c»ifl ora “ci,'eTy thing”. ToWena is a 
form of the numeral meaning * one * with iwt demonstrative added. 
The numeral taa'i is used as meaning “ Jifierent ” ; r/Jiu tint /aa‘t 
“ the_v have other (different) ways 

9. Relative PronCans 

There are no relative pronouns. Their place is supplied by the 
suffixed pronoun, demoiustratives being added i o ora nc noko 
tisttnainia mtfani‘o “ this is the thing w'hich I remove from you , 
me'm a porona itrwi ka ina " he is the person whom they are talking 
about ”. 

10. T'sjn&s 

Words may be used as verbs by pieflxiug the verbal particles, 
but words which are the names of actions are naturally verbs. 
Certain verbs have special prefixes or terminations which further 
mark them as verba. The verbal particles precede the verb and at 
least one of them ka‘\ Hub a temporal force. 

(1) The verbal jMiTtides are ko. koi, ht, tc, ia‘{. The first tw'o 
particles ko and koi are joined in speech to the govemiog pronouns, 
the rest of the particles are sepiirated in speech. 

(o) Ko is u^ only with the shortened forma no, ‘o of the 
Ist and and pera, sing, of the personal pronoun; inmi noko rm ” as 
for me 1 am going ”, 'oJb rmio la‘a, nia'uHa “ you are making a row, 
you ! The time is more or less present. The illatives may replace 
ko : «ou /mi itero hvra “ I have just arrived ”. 

The vowel * may bo added to ko : nokoi raa “ I am going ”, 
no^o) mrufuih'nia'afo “ I take it away This f may be the short 
form of the genitive which is used to denote purpose. 
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(A) Ka is used uitb aH tLe pronouns wbicb an* the subject of the 
verb. The time is the historic present. The subject need not be 
expressed, 

(c) A’e expresses u certain amount of futurity or of couditiou in 
the Action : artin te tm ri&m tcorai-u, anta ka mauri a{ " if you two 
do according to my word, you two nre living thereby, i,o, will live " ; 
'ai »cii<j arwa ie ania, arua ta mae ai “ you two will eat that tree, 
you two die thereby 

(d) Jfo‘i denotes a definite future: Jto'i harf> mono Jta'u ■* it will 
end in time ”, 


(2) Times and it/oodf,—A subjunctive is formed by ana “ if ”, 
when used with ito or ica'i \ 'oica nia‘ohia ana ira'i raa mai*ohe do 
you wait for him in casc he should be coming An imperative 
Ih conveyed by the use of the particle fo-, or by ka, nsed with 'o "thou 
ConditbiiBl alfirniatioii is expressed by ka'araa : Jte jiiwi! ma ha'araa 
sent " if yon were to say it, it would be b«st ”, 

The iUatives ate pi. /ui. the latter being a dialectical 
peculiarity of Tawa ni 'abi'a. The meanings are “ then, thereupon, 
in that ease, for the firat time ”, the particlea ko, ka. need not necessarily 
precede them: (M pi tMa “ God then made the aim ", 

The particlo ka'u follows the verb and {a) denotes a preterite, 
tWw ‘omw Toaraa ka‘u '.‘you indeed went”; (i) mitigates the 
harahness or the directness of a request or a command. 

The adverb 'afo denotes a preterite and follows the verb. The 
demonstrative «o denotes completion, iwreto ,t,™ ■■ ancientlv 

the heaven waa nqt 


(3} i’artidiis.—The foregoing particles are not used in 

neptive Bentenecs. The negative porticlea are l:c*e and etiui, the 
latter in a dehortative and is also used of future time: saui iria 

v^nena ” see that you do not say it, you 1 ”, hai seni ro^H 
it mU uot be any good again The ordinary negative “ no, 
not IS also ^d as a negative particle, iWfo mo« mow paina “ he 
IS not a chief”. ^ 


, mane *o iria 


A negative imperative is indicated by mane " lest 
” do not say it 

Th, „«J to ^ ^ ^. 

h, think, nbnnl in.k.ng it", „„ ; 

going to play a tnck on them ", 

(4) Ic Vnit.HD Thtre in rertain tominntioni which 

when added to nentor verV i.e, to „rbe to which the pto„„„n of 
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the object cannot be attacheJ, make them definitely transiitiYe. 
These fttiffixes are of two forms:— 

(а) The rowd i by itedf or a conaonant with 1 1 u hi, wri, mi, 
rfj 

(б) Tiie termination a'i which is sufibeil by itself to nouns to 
convert them into transitive verba Afiww, irfluruo^i i pnUim i shho ia 

fmaku " the smoke has got into my eyes ”, 

Tlie consonants A, m, r, may bo prefixetl to the terniination n'l" 
forming participles : qfq “ to stoop oromaS, omhx*^i ** stoopingj 
squatting " ; risen ” ; rapidaH " fallen headlong 

To the terminations ha% muH, wo'i^ r^% iaS, the genitive m 
h suffixed anil the whole forma a compound tmiisitive suffix : 
AoKfAo^'ni, onOFfMj'ifiip AtnOfl^ini, 

The sylbbic suffix ha'^ini h used with certain verbs as meaning 
with **: orofm^ini to swim with a thing hanthaHni to climb 
holding a thing 

(5) Prefixes to Ffrfw.—These arc causative and reciprocal. The 
causative b Ao‘o; it nitay las prefixed to nouns^ verbs^ adjectives, 
numoralsT and ia used with verbs which have a transitive suffix- 

(6) The reciprocal b hai. With the addition of the adverb ro'ii 
again '' kai denotes a change or an addition: ie^e hm meni ro'u 
it will never be any good again 

(7) PaMivf .—The paflsive is expressed by the use of the persona 1 
pronoun 3rd pers, pfur. Aim as subject WTth the verb, the adverb 

already” being added; Aim b abo used impersonally. 

{8) The third possessive b used to form a gerundive, the suffix i 
being added to the verb : homiana ^ak> *' the killing of him 

(9) Rejlexh^ IVrtj,—The noun fmraa- with suffixed pronouns 
atldcd denotes reflexive action : A-fi Aoiuig fMaraaKo “he killed himself"*, 

(10) “Verba are reduplicated in three wavs, and 
there b uo dlflerence in the use of the reduplicate<l forms beyond 
an intensification of meaning. 

(rt) By repetition of the first syllable: 

(6) By repetition of the w^hoie word : Aoro, Ao/ttAoro. 

(c) By repetitioa of the whole word with the ombsion of the inner 
consonant in the former membeir, roAt, mimhi. 

11. Adjffii^s 

The adjective follow's the noun, 

(1) Certain words have a form which b only ui^ed of adjectives : 
this form may be either a terminatioti or a prefix 
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(а) Adjectival terminations are 'o, fa'a. 

'a: sane “white ant", MBe‘a "inlected with white anta"; 
wjit "good ", se*eiH‘q " very good ” ; pa^ttratsuna "smoke of fire ", 
jHT^iimmifui/3 “ &moky *\ 

ta‘a ; twi “ to cat, to score ", onWtifo'fl “ scored ", 

(б) Adjectival prefixes are ma, ta% taia. tara, tala 

o't' "to break”, mao'* “broken"; tnoroJtemite “roaring”, 
toVnara “flmmltaneous”, “tangled”, takaruJta "un¬ 

loosed, undone", tarakoni "gathered together, in harmony", 
MnkekHkchu ** headlong *\ 

The prefix laka denotes spontaneity; ‘a is prefixed to verba and 
forms participles : hari “ to break off a branch ”, ‘oAan' “ broken oH " ; 
Ai#« “ to pluck ”, 'oAtifi “ plucked ”, 

(2) CffinpnrisoM.—Degrees of comparison are shown by the use of 
prepositions or adverbs, or by a simple positive statement. The preposi¬ 
tions used are uwflni' from’, which always has the pronoun suffixed, 
and ri^oft " beyond, in excess ”, which is followed by the thml 
posaessh-e: poa e paina mmnia oswAe " a pjg is larger than a rat ”, 
ma»c fieni nena nwanfo “ he is a better man than he ", nbVa ne JhVo 
•N-ero riulaa ota “ these are more tnimeroufi than thoseThe 
adverbs used are fe-ro “a Uttle ", Aii'tlo'o " very much 

A positive statement carries comparison by implication: mane 
tiem nena, mane faa nena " this man is good, that rnsn is bad 


12. Adverbs 

{]) of Condition. —A/ora "only, merely, without any 

mason , sienf inora “good enough", Aeeta “only, solely", *ohe 
perhai^, possibly ” ; 'a/o " finality, empbasifl ‘aio " finished, 

done with . Wo ‘o'o “ for good and all" ; ht‘a of preterite, softenint 

down a statement, ete, 

(2) Adverbs of Manner.—'Va “how iw “yet, still”, uitaw 
“ how i ", tau uitaa “ spoke how, i,e, what did" he say ? " tina 
^'thus, like thatt aasebt”, wri* tm'fii “in thU wny, so' 

“like, in the same way as”, tarei "for no reasor 
wantonly ” ; precedes the verb, 

(3) Ai^rbs of Tme.-Mana “finished. ‘ato tmra 'ata 

im^iately, right now ", “to-day ", 

ywteidny , imn/a past or future time, three days hence". The 
ocative , may be prefixed to the last four of these. Poe r^rana “ two 
days hence poe ro^, poe «» oluna « three days hence ”, i 
ato i»a c formerly , ran «o‘ci “ do for the first time 


lifihana 

merely. 
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(4) Adi'ierb^ of Plate. — Ihei “ where 1 i rthu^ i rehuni here 
m ** there, therein, thereby mai *' hm^ hither leoM there '% 
kaTai, karaim “nearly^ nea^*^ Affirination iaa, ne^^atioD wiau, 
question m. 


13. Prepoi^iiions 


( 1 ) Simple PreposHions :— 


Locative 

Causation 

3Iotion to 

Motion from 

Dative 

Instrumental 

Eelation 

Genitive 

Position 


I. 

haahi. 

iUT €-; takoi -; #tift ; imri. 

maam-.. 

hunL 

ana, antt ai, ainCti. 

ana^ am\ at; hmni-^ ha'ini -; homsi-; 

sio-; keke-^ 

HU it ru 
ahui-. 


With the exception of the locative+ the instrumental, the first 
three prepo^iitbiiB of relation, and the genitive^, all the foregoing are 
used with a snExed pronoun. 

Acconling to ilelaneaian idiom the locative i la used of 
whence, and of direction, i hei at what place ? raa * Aei “ go to 
where ? ” ; of the ioatruinental prcpositiona fino h the ordinary one 
in use denoting with l\Tien the noun denoting the inat rument 
is not preceded by an article, or when the noun is used in a gcnernl 
sensej ani replaces awfl : tiSa ani nofm hit him with spear * » 
ani taa " with what ? ” When the inatruniental comes at the end 
of a sentence ai is msed: a taa ktra rapiisia ai ** wliat did they hit 
him with ? ", ka naH sae ai “ thinks about it ” \ ainia means “ because, 
with what t; ana also means « becauseTn relation ana is used to 
denote " of : % lerctere OMa tara " by the side of the path ^taim 
{mu iru) ana nima on the top of the house i irairu ai “ on top 
of it ” ; (an idiom b a laa m iri ana what is he talking about 1 
($rm kn mauri ai *^yoM two will live thereby"', ka mumia ai hari 
nam ** makes it to sell for himself ''; ani h used as plural of an^, 
nau ke*e hana ua ani I have never eaten any of it*'. I have no 
knowledge of the form aie quoted by von der Gabelent^. 

Ani is used in the composition of nouns : mpi ani "ai " a wooden 
club llaani, haSni both denote " with, along with, accom- 
imuying ” ; Aoiioti- means " in the way of, to meet ; keke is nsed 
os Sa'a &aa-, Ukwa ''at the house of, to visit" - mu papahe 
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I came to aw yoa **; tio- denotes "after, according to” ; 
ii'ro fx'e rom tima mtram “ they did not hear Iuh word 
Akui- tueans round about, eoBceming”, 

(2) Compound PrfpoeiUons. —Tlie*e are nouns with the locative; 
the pronoun is sudixed as the actual object or as an anticipatorv 
object when a noun follows; i hako " above ”, i oroha- " below ”, 
irw}-, iraoi within . Of these tort)Aa-,imo*j are never used without 
a suffixed pronoun ; the addition of the vowel i in the form i raoi 
IB wortliy of notice, unless, perchance, the form is f faa<i neuter 
plural. 

/Vs in .Sa‘a some prepositions are constructed from the verbal 
nouns to which the suffixed pronoun is always add^ ; oti " to cbanec ”, 
ontaku " in luy place ”. 

Certain wr^ are used as prepositions i rosui “ to await ", i‘o mo#ia 
^ wait for bun " ipoe rooma " third day hence hirahu " near to ”, 
naataitri " far from”, the pronouns ^ing suffixed. 


1 : 1 , ^■%nijvnniO»S 

Cbpulative, ma. Disjunctive, rnoi. 

Adversative, to'a. Conditional, ono, 

Connective, ‘nto. Illative, pi, pui,/ui 

A mark of quotation is tiri. “Or not” is expressed by nioi 
followed by fee, or moi mau, " UntU " is A«ra ono. Haro shows 
cousecutivenM of action. The preposition fea«i- " with ■' is used 
as a conjimctioTi; mane feosib keni " men and women 

16, Numerah 

The numeral system is decimal, all numbers above the ten are 
cxprcAara m t^na. 

(1) Cardifiala ■— 

1 da,taa‘i. B t ono, 

2 erwa. 7 ^ 

® 8 eimrw, 

^ 9 f gilts. 

5 e rima, lo temhurtt, swara. 

The prefix o » (ona, dutnbtlli™.: toWnoV ora mwo " .r. 

Ith of ? ■ ai^Wre oxrabor. i. .h, 

tenth of a scries; atgara ts the tally of ten. 

“elevJ”'’'^lrri!" “T “ employed: mram mana ./a 
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Special words ai* UAcd for the tens of different objects : o‘iim * ntw 
“ 10 coconuts ", Alia uf i‘a “ 10 lai^jse ijiarfish **, »fttw “ 10 smoked 
coconuts (20 halves! stnuig for sale oU<iFi fii j a 10 parrot fish . 
Two coconuts stnuig together is dona “ a pair 

Tatutnut is 100: tanoraif ni i*!i lOO porpoise teeth strung as 
a unit”- Kumbera above the hundred are expressed by moBO: 
tonartrw rwo airaro wand hai “ 12*1 

Special wortls ate used for huiMlreds of ii’arious objects r are wi Auf 
.** 100 taro ", two “ 100 yams or 100 liana ”, Mora «i taf ” 400 clogs’ 
teeth btrung as a unit". 

b’inora is 1,000: this is used correctly of yajm or liana or taro; 
pero ”1.000 coconuts", laora ”1,000 of men", mora ni hi^ona 
” inmimeiahlc ghosts ”t the reduplicated form tnoramora is used 
iudefiiiitely as meaning " many 

(2) OfdiiMjhr.—The cardinals with a substantival termination iiit 
form the ordinals. 

First rfaiia. Fourth Seventh Aimwj. 

Second rtKind. Fifth nwwififl- tighth wuruim. 

Third omna. Sixth otmhw. Ninth siteona, 

Onliiuib precede the noun: ruorta ntaw “ the second man Tenth 
is expressed by teftoAuru aiwi. 

Enita^ nila “ how many ”, is used w ith the substantival ternuoation 
fl« : (•nitana ” w'hat number (is it) ? 

( 3 ) hlultiplicatives are formed with the causative Aa*o: Aa'ofuo 
” twice ”, ha'alamrau ” a hundred times ”, }ia‘anUa ” how often 1" 
In hautaaU' “ once ”, the Aou probably is Am* “ fruit ”; cf. Articles (3). 

The word la'e ” to embark ” is u^ as a kind of descriptive prefix 
along with the canlinals fflo’i, of«, Aai\ and with cNthi. where the 
holding capacity of a canoe is in question; to‘e or« “ a three man 

. ft 

coupe » 


Texts 

1, E matmi (t) Kohmaramo. hi raa i OroAo As mo 
1. We came here (to) Kohimarama, (we) go to Oroha (wc> go 

(i) n/wa, Ara‘ana ka rtetia nununa t*o, ia io'ia ptm 
(into) house, Ara’aiia aces it figure its fish, hangs it arcca nut 

its io'ia tnai * hkeno ACona maa'i, ia iVjo, “ A'ofei 
hangs it here at alongside it ghost sacred, says it, ”I 
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ha‘tu)h> (ihuiau ana nnu raa ha‘alav 

make offering protecting lOTself because 1 went far off ”, (A) man 


ki naniHi'a 
ran™ It 


'^1 A'o hmia jnuna nmon^i, jutino 

piece of wood puts it head, hia father his, head hja 


itanm, ia kanHa) ra(o}Ha i*a, ka iiia t 

brother his, mother s brother Ida, puts it inside it fish aaja: 

■* Hi'ana Hc&m hcjio, ka raahikofu «™i ", -Smoho i"** morn, 
Ghost our that, abides with us that ”, Xame ita fish merclr, 

Ai'oiia ne'iffl tnwt, Fa^etm ki'ona ra"u, maa AiW ro'ft, huam 

ghost he inside. Shark ghost also, snake ghost also, crocodile 

Ai'ojiam'u, purnpura ,* Oru morau Jtato ‘0 awj fliaae. iamae, 
ghost also, firefly at Oru marau hits against person, (he) dies, 

ka iria hi'ona. ^ ,■ i*o i kanua ; ta‘e 

considers it (a) ghost. Croccdile lives in sea, lives on bnd ; one 

wtmroicuaro rifo mim wn poo raa ktii ka ob*‘i ‘ata. Ka 
month two men three pigs two dogs eata them completely. (He) 

reesifl mane ka araia, ka para Jiaania ra(o)ao oai. Ilua^a ka raa 
sees man bites him. jumps with him into it sea. CWdile goes 

ihanaa, ka rairaki ai, katora n{i)iii, haraimki apota^toa^i 

on laud, lays (eggs) there, builds nest, Jays eggs; one 

Aaasa tnoromom apo^o, ruo oinora, apotana ka urifiana goose; 

crocodile countless eggs, two ten, eggs ita like goose eggs; 

haasa in i‘o orahaH iekmi, ke‘e apa hmhia urihana 
crocodile sits touching beside them, not squat on it like 

kaa , rnam ka reesia, kira ka pania Amwo. ka »aa 
a hen; a person sees it. they drive it away crocodile, eats 
potaria ajxifa ni hunsa. 
breaks it eggs of crocodile. 


\ tita I^a 

2. \U speak ,t thus: -They tldok about it, they reflect 

'Ohio hra ka .uihu arimV” Warainu>ri r*ena. rua „mne, r^arid 
about It. they speak thus.” Tnie that, two men, see it 

ou^Tr 1 

(the) land there the laud that, see it please, they build ships, we 

ie'e rio mia, rihu hm taa'i kira katoia 

not see know it, custom their another (different), they make it 
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traif kia ke'e rio suia, kir^ ia (om pana, 

water (medicine), wc mt see know it, they make it fircp sails^ 

ilia ie^e mamta'inm. 
we not know iL 

3. M^fte HTu ka pii(ii) (i) ^a(ii)#orat icV saia tre, uia^ie 

3. ;Man blind trends on path, not know it precipice, man 

item kato*o i kaihiina, kairia: ** Ire rieiia‘oio ha** t 

good takes hold on hand hiSt it: ** Precipice that you fall : 

ijieSa Jta nahu t " "Oko naku ruuiau mnia (n 1 Noko 
he sal's t I'ou speak forbidding me for what 1 I 

raa mom** if Jane n^rai tea irta: ** Suwi 

am going just (as 1 please)-” Han another says it: 

romnoG icnmaai laane i'o ineioe Jieiwii tVe ww?ti at, 'ofej 

listen to it woid his, man deceiving thatp precipice not there, you 

m**: mam uru ita iVm: ** Mane inenf neiia, ieV taihii 

go”: man blind says it: "Man good that, not speak 

niurdii, ke*e uriham mam wouna** Mane um ieV rio 

forbidding me, not like uian over there.” JIan blind not see 

mane ka kaeeia nena^ mane ka ha*amae$ia^ ui 0 ne turn 

know him man deceive him that, man kills him, man blind 

jto raw, i-w roOp ka hi, ka mae^ 
goes, goes, falb+ dies. 

4. Noko peria poa i"ae, noko hiria huni^a ana 

4, I steal H pig yours, 1 pay a fine for it to you with 

ka'a, i'a, ka i^o Mane 

shell money, porpoise teeth, live collected together again. Man 

ka raa mm ka pena keni iJiaii* noio raa mko h&rota, ka iota 
comes here steals her wife Tny* I go 1 kill himp make it up 

hunimi, ka'a i% ka fo tarakoni rf}*u. 

to me, shell money, porpoise teeth, live collected together again, 

5, AVrwo paina, ipiawc Jta uhi ineHa ka ia^a^ ka iria 

5, Rain great, man fears yams lik are spoilt, says 

Aujii mane m(a* “Note icaai'a ana Aa‘a, 
to man (that) knows : " I reward you with shell mone)% 
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poo, olo fia'a^so Mniie wji'd in in'a : ■' Skm. 

pigB, you make sua again.” Jinn (that) knows says : " Gooii 

»e‘ia Ah'u, io jojo tw'm.” 

Wait au'hile, fine (weather) ngaift.” 


A VocABtLARY OF Ohoma Lanouace 

a = noun; v.i. ^ inttatflitive verb, i,e. a verb to which the 
pronoun of the object cannot be attaclied ; v.t. = tmiiEitivc verb, 
i.e. a verb to which the pronoun of the object can be attached ; 
partic. =3 participle ; (i«) written after a noun denotes that the 
posflcsaive pronoun can' be attacbwl, a hyphen at the end of such nouns 
denotes that they are only used with the pronoun attached. 


A 

aharota n., kinsman. 
oAu»ie-(iit), a man’s sister, a 
woman’s brother. 

‘at, tree. 

father. 

‘fl«i v.t., to cat. 
flpo v.i., to squat, to crouch. 
aporoa n., commonera, the people 
belonging to a chief. 

(ipota (na, ni), egg. 
am v.i.. to bite: ttiaa ora. 
poisonous snake, 
orai v.t, to bite a person. 
aroAtt, a chief, 

amhti partic., come out of tta 
socket, 

ti^a v.i,, to be difficult. 

“Mt v.t., to be too difficult for 
a peiEoii. 

Mf, sea. 

ast-(tw), a man’s brother, a 
woman’s sister. 

asu v.i., to w'ork with an adr^e, 
to CATT^. 
mumr vj. 


rtimri, Large frog^ Rana 
Guppyii, 

E 

We, 'ereere (mi, ni) n.., fipt top 
^hoota of branches. 

efi v.t, to dig. 

H 

shell money. 

fm^mraha to conduct the 

eeremoniea for tlie son or the 
daughter of a chief; to 
ennoble. 

ha'amne^i v.t.* to kill. 

A<]'airtouri v.t.^ to restore to 
health “ to save. 

An €tofio v,i., to make an offering 
of areca nats or money to a 
family ghof^t on retiiming 
from a voyage. 

Afl’oraw v.i., to make fine weather. 

Aa'osirtit v.t,, to put 
^ght, ratify. 

AuWaw v.i., to be far off. 
hn‘tUaun v.t. to be far off a 
place or thing or person. 
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h^har{si\ grasi^. 

fi<ina vjp, to shoot with an arrow* 
hantf^i v.t. 
hana 2 v.i,, to eat. 

hanaraa food. 
hftw vj.p to climb* 
hfinena^ini v.t., to cUmb, hold- 
irig something. 
hftniiat landp island, people. 

Aoon/t new, 

/iara v.i^j to attempt. 

to feci, perceive. 
hiimi'tHi v.t. 
a ghosts 

hin to pay a fine for. 
hooica, morning, between 8 a.m. 
and 10 ft.m. ; i kmtra, to- 
inoriow momitig. 

W«rt v.i.p to be calm. 

hon wtrj to bnjp to pay, 

hnrOf horohoro to kill, to bit. 

fioroi v.t. 
iioroa^ a day, 
fiti V4-t to fatL 

Am(?. groundt the earth, as opfHjsed 
the sky. 
ftu'a, woiaafip wife, 
taifo. 

father-iji-law, son-in- 
law^ mothetin-laWjdaTighteT- 
in-lnw'. 

huta YArt to be boni. 

1 

i*a, fish, {jorpoise tooth. 
iha-lhi}* brothens-in-IaW;, sisters- 
in-law. 

ikiikt, a land frog. 
moHit a human being. 
inu v.t-+ to drink, 
inuAi v,t. 


i*Q to sit, to stay, 
iam, canoe, 
ikt, a stone axe-heail- 
irf^ a precipice. 

t>i‘, iW jW v.t>* to mvj to consider, 
iW, abovei on top of. 
jVrerap all. 

K 

k/ie v.i.p to deceive. 
kaest v.t, 

kaiiaHku]j hand^ arm. 

itarefitti), child. 

te«r, woman* female, wife. 

Icera^ slightly» a little, just now*, 
kViWUhi), finger, 
jbe, a frog. 

kfmi v.t.p to pntp to place, 
kud^ fowl, 
iiii, dog* 

miia(^ti], eye. 

fffoa, snake i nma am, poisonous 
snake. 

ma'aAti v.j., to sleep, 
moo'f, fiacted, holy, 
mac r.i,^ to die, to be ilL 
niacflff, death. 
maeraa, siekness. 
mn^m v.t,, to die of* to be ill of* 
zncie/o{lMj), death feast* 
maimai, little* small* 
fii^niotifip a few% 

mmuiia^hii v*t., to know, to 
perceive by intuition, 
nione 1, nian> male, 
mane 2, lestp 

»iono, finished, completely, 
mora, like, as, 
fmimft other, different. 
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marau^ island ; Oru marau, Tlu^^ee 
Sbtar& islands; Mvtfuma/iazc, 
the world, 

mattket small, little. 
maiOf earthj dirt. 

middle- 

pnaX tna^uma^u vj.^ to fear* 
mci*oni v.t. 

bush, forest. 

Tntm, child ; tneramerOp cbildrea. 
mora 1, only, merely. 
mora 2^ 1,000 of men | moram&m, 
counttesSp aumerous. 
mu'u, person, fellow^ man. 

K 

nm V j,, to eat. 
nahu v.L, to speak, to say. 
mH vA.f to put I 7m*i sae^ to 
thiolr. 

wjjponi*, yeeterday, 

narT, i:^imrium nut. 

neS v.t. to putj put down; 

ne'ia ka*u, wait-a-while. 
netm o.* rain j vi., to rain, 
ntwr, dwelling-house, 
ntti, a coconnt-tiee j wari niu, 
a coconut. 

fiiiii, a nest ; tora mtii, to make 
a nest. 

nunu(^)^ figure, shape, 

0 

oAa, canoe house. 

'ohi v,fc,j to fetch, go for. 
o#io vj., to swallow. 
oHowiohtii" v.t. 

belly, mind, heart. 


ora, thing; a ora. So-and-so. 
oro, ormro y.i., to swim. 

<m?Aa*tni v,t., to swim with a 
thing. 

omAa-(Aii)j underneath. 
om T.ix^ to lean oyer, 

partie., crouching. 
tSfowiui' partic.+ slanting. 
o^Op straight. 

P 

jwapaG(A‘M), grandenother, grand¬ 
child, 
shark. 

jMiitMi, paipaijia, big, 

jxini v,t.j to drive awav* 
jwjwAe yJ., to walk about, to 
vidt. 
head, 

pu'M vj., to smoke, of fire. 

JM lira i smoke of fire, 
pert, ji&npen v.t,, to steal 
pi I, piipii vj,,^to boil with hot 
stones. 

7^> a day; „i ^funa. etc., 
cf. Ulawa jsoe damta'i, next 
morning, 
pom^ night. 

poo, pig. 

P^% A part, 
pora vj,, to jump. 
pota yj,, to break, crack; pofs 
ntWj to crack coconuts. 
poiari y,t, 
pwUj areca out. 

ptirtC^rw), behind a person; I'pnrft 
fit the. rear, 
puTHpuru^ firefly. 
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raa, raartta 1, ya., t<ig)Q; ma 

to come here; ras ifotf, 
go there, 

rm 2r vi.T sshinep of gun, 
r£mni v,t., to shioe upon. 
roAf, rairahi v.i,^ to lay eggs. 
fwni, t mui, flkvp heaven. 
fiflG-(Ani)+ iiii^irle | i TO&i, the iJi&idep 
1 i rm% iiigide them. 
raoAi* v.fc.p to think upon, 
meditate. 

rflptt v,i., to ^t^ike^ to hit. 
rap^isi v.t. 

raraira v.i., to be slothful p to be 
laxy^ to be unwilling, 
roroi^wi to neglect througli 
laziness. 
ratCj a reed. 

m w fUf*o vJ.ptodo for the first time. 
ranAi v.t^p to abide with a per^Ot 
of HpiritUAl infiueDce. 
reesi to see. 
rerfho vd-p to speaks to eay. 
riAw, ciwtonij manner, 
no v.i.j to see. 

rorofio v.t., to hear * wm $aif 
to understand upon hearingi 
rcwiah'n# Y.t*p to meditate upon, 
nxm, to await, 
roto 1, y.Lj to bo dark. 
roi^ 2, piece, part. 
ruka v.i,, to loose. 
ruhasi v.t. 

mhola^i paitiC-i, loosed. 
rum v.t^t to forbid ; nahu Tuiii, 

B 

heait, mind ; m*i 
to think. 


^ai y.t+, to know^ to have know- 
letlgo of; rio mi v.t,j to 
perceive. 

raiAufii v.i..r to be cuiicealed, 
hidden- 

mniie, a hand of baiianaa. 

body; t*o i mpeuOj 
to be aloug with a person, 
^jti^ cloud p sky. 
mruh^^ centipede, 
name, 

Miso^ sun, fine weather. 

Msoa^i v.t., to shine upoiij of 
the sun. 

msu vi.^ to smoke. 
v*t. 

flwiip w#eiUp good* 
ssfttna n.t goodneas. 
siho v.i., to go down. 

Sicethi, stenij as senf. 
ji'iVi, tfr-day; i sri'int 

i 

«inehi\ outside ; t 
mrit stmiTt v^t.* to folloWi, go 
after* 

T 

ta v.i,, to give, to take l 
give it here ! 

/n'u, fa/a'ara> bad, 
fa*e V 4 .p to go on board, to go up. 
twmH partic., risen. 
ta*m v.t., to go on board a 
canoe. 

take, to ascend* 

^oAi" V4-, to flee. 

tohisi v.t., to flee from. 

/am*, wind. 

fanunia-{ku)f middle, waist. 
tara, i^tcUara, path. 

40 


v&i,. IV, eAar ux. 
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tam v.i.^ iQ be lost at sea^ to drift. 
titTahurit placo i i ^onzAirri 
in ita place. 

/omA‘oni\ g&tbered together; 

tarakoni, to be at peace. 

/am* merclvj vrantonlvj precedes 
the verb. 

tan v,t.t to do; v.K to eay ■ 
,(-a tm uiiua, aay» vrhat ? 
tauiuj, to desire. 

/atifarmiVe^ echo. 
tciteif vocative, motLerJ 
to^Q vJ., to bit; used witli 
possessive S. 

ioi v.t., to do, to iuake» to act. 

v.t., to hang up. 

U>fa v.i., to carry- 

Mo v.t.j to pay a fine for^ atone. 

loom F.i.j to sit. 

U 

yam. 

v.t.p to aim at and bit, to 
hammer. 

upu vi., to swell. 
itra 1^ v.i., to stand; nmi 
whence ? 


iirfl-{tii), 2* orthoKmosinSt children 
of two brothers or two sisters; 

rtid 

uFouro vJ.j to howk to yell. 

Mfti, uruura v.i,^ to be blind . 
uruha^ kindred ; umha ni inmi. 

W 

v.t.p to reward^ to give 
payment to. 
waaroitiiaro, moon. 
i«in water, 
lazm(ibi) 1, word. 

imm 2, vi.j to speak. 
u'^aroimori vj,j to be true. 
irori{i'ii), mother's brother, sister’s 
son. 

^porku^ three days ago^ time past 
or futuie. 

ttttrtfwwmu, the world; ttaru^ 
eight, 

fcale to apportion the food 
at a feast; v.i,, to make a 
speech at a feast, 
tratiipwfiii), grandfather, grand¬ 
child. 

wri v.t., to split with the nails. 




SOME HEADINGS OF JINAKIHARANA XVi 


By S. K. De 


rnHK text of Jdnakl-harm,m xvi, published by Dr* Lh D* Barnett 
in BSOS.^ vol. Lv, pt. ilp pp, 285 f., from on old Makyukm MS., 
giveo me an oppoi-tiiiiity of birtikhing reading of the mme text from 
anotfaer MS# reneotly acquired by the Madias GoFornmeat Oriental 
Muausciipt^ Libraryp of which a certified transcript exists m the 
Dacca University Library- The acquisition of thk MS. hy the ^ladras 
Library was reported in their JSc/Jorf of the of the PenpaMic 

Parirff during the Triennium 1916-17-18“l'&# I had an opporttmity 
of examining it during my visit to Madras in 1924, It contains twenty 
cantoa; but I was disappointefi to find that it k only a transcript from 
an original, whichj 1 was informed^ W'os discoveretl somewhere on the 
Malabar Coast. As such, the value of its readings may not be superior 
to those given by Dr- Barnett; but Dr. Bamett’s text, based that 
it U on a single MB^p is admittedly unsatisfaetoTy' in some pkees. 
On comparing it w'ith the text, as given in the Madras MS., 1 find 
that it happily dlls up the lacunie in Dr. Bamettk text, and in 
some cases givea^ in my opinion, better readings. 1 propose to notice 
these below. It is possible that the archetypes of the two MSS. wesfe 
not the samet nay MS. omits several verses given by Dr. Bamett'K 
(the authenticity of which cannot be hually decided without the 
help of a third MS#) l and the Bequence and arrangement of some 
of the verses are not identical. 

I notice, first of all, the discrepancies in the order of versea. 
The figures refer to the numbering of versea in Dr_ Barnett's text, 
which for the sake of abbreviation, wdll be indicated by the letter B ’ 
while the Madras MS. will be referred to as M. 

After B IL feads B 16-^20^ then 15, 13, 12, 14, and 21, after 
which then? is agreement, M omits altogether 44. Again, after 
M mads 62, GO, 64, fiL 70, 71, 58, 72, omitting aLfcogetber 57, 59, 63, 
65-69. After 72, there is agreement up to the end of the canto. 

With reference to the diflerences of readinp^ the following are 
the more imfiortant— 

SL 2. c?runa -po iio in ita-kandhara (M) . 

Here °ra^ii-prat}amitxi-kandhara"* is preferable to B'a ®riiinji-pranaifi 
iva kandkum°^ for m the latter reading iixi is difficult to construe 

find doea not give good sense. 
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s. K. nr.— 


j^/. 3. (.M), for anulipya i preferable. 

G. apasamtiti for upasamtaiti, woaJd give better sense- 

7, (M) I samttpaha^a (M) better, for 

samupaijatd^ 

81. 9. Tapir apacalito (M) for mvir atha catilo. 

SL 19. For the l^na in the second line, 3L rcade: afipa^- 
jxiialam Pipdiija inivattt vimm-ga''^ 

Sir 20. nyadhaUa (31)^ better for nt^Aoinei, 

^I. 13, itjtah (M)p (or jitah* It avoids repetition of jifnA, already 
used {avajitah) in the fii?t line. 

SL 12. alha mam (M). for adhamano, gives better eenseK 

2L It should bo read thug:— 
gogana-sara^i candra-rfifgahtmbhe pgapasarati itma nipaiite 
tadu]xihifa4araf^-dhma-n^^^ tpoli^gham^ fapwiA-/)rr^20aAaA|J 
jSi. 25. "^avakuntham^a (M), for ^amkuvthaneva, seems pre¬ 
ferable^ 

Si. 29. rdgah (M), better than rdgaih. 

31. \matia-attmudi(dHga-mAyi'° (M) for m<idana~sa»»ti:itdftga^ 

32, pnyd-n{Tas(a-sramTSM'’ (Ml, preferable to fnyd nirasytt 
immia'*; for in the fetter reading prit/d apd nimsya ate difficult to 
construe. 

Si U, tvam (M) for («im, and piiya hi hpc (K) for priydtikope, 
aeem better readinga. In the neit Une, M reads paratm^ni^ha- 
prasade as one compound word. 

iSi, 35r ntjnilcw (M) better, for nifincalL 
Si. 36. tiratjaai (M) better, for ItTarjaii. 

1^. 3g. ‘^parimafitharah (M) better, for “jwripantliihah. 

SI. 40, sakhi-yim n.'TOw (M) better, for mkkibhir dftiW, 
SimUarly, I think, we should read pfiaia-cyuid nirdsf. in the second 
line of $l 28. 

42. ^bhdga^ (M) better, for We should read, with M, 

ndor*. and not ewferii'te' which fe central}' to metre. 

Si. 43. da^tavSn (Mj certainly better than d/ftamn, which gives 
no sense. ® 

i\' I™/’"' 

W. 50. The last hue is read as follows m .\1: toi« wpala nirupUd 
itavCdt/ai-pTaotraia^Tomm kathanicid itttardft/ie. 

_ 51. nayana^vo'si jdiaii (M) seems preferable to immpi 

jalah ; lor ojm hiia no force here. 
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SL 53. miira-kfiy^ (M) for sadhu-kfitff^ tSuppIy (M) for the 
5*1. ksatam (M) for kftam. 

Sir 55. niadkti paptih (M) certainly better than niadhitt^puh, 
A ho M reads ^^ktittialdpamtiliam for ^kiintalSpayuktam. 

64. °jarjara:}a (M) js certaiiily preferable to ^jarjaruivQ^ for 
the figure appears to bo uipreksa and requires iva, M also reada 
jiaribhoyniYtt^H for |wrrp7/fliwfjrti, 

61. ^hhiiubhir (M) for "^mAinlbhir. 

TL jarikfta^ (M) for 
S. 72 i an&riayal (31) for oharxayal. 

&L 74. ®«Trt7i(rA (M) for "^slii/tsh ; and pn^hih (M) for iam^kik, 
77^ ^dhata-mbhu^:^nah (M) foe ^dhdlif-ffibhusitah, 

79* Wo should read, with 31, oyatfani (="clearlyfor 
and saiiviislah for tafMXJdah* The word in the first 

line must 1>e construed as iail + iiah { = ^tah ); while the last line 
should be read as mr<x^n tarn ra^milum (= ro^antam tarn sdramm)^ 

SK so* We should readt with 31, for Tidaito. 

hrdsa-ctldm both for the sake of the fjfttfiaka and the sena?- The 
word pjVdwnA must be construed as m + mmnh (“ wdvqa of birds *"); 
while fi^on should be taken aa rm + {—In the last 

line the reading vtgata-kiraiiddhhmam of Jf (for 
seems to bo better. 

SL si. riAiVa^ (MJ for pikiin"^^ and para-bkatam (M) for mm- 
hha(ah, 

SL S2. The last line is somewhat obscure j for asru/njorafn is 
irregular, if conatrueJ with while dkro^drjiid is unintelligible. 

The reading of 31 asrut(tV(itdh?^dt/{kd Adyikd b equally pu^^Ung, and 
does not throw any light on the question. 

85^ A'oAi'^in is apparently a noun (and not an adverb here), 
in apposition to uaArfSffAiiwcfrH* 
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KEVIKWS OF BOOKS 


Tub Satapatha BrAhsiana ts the KasyIya Bkcknsios. Edited 
hy Dr. W. Cawsd, Profeasor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Utrecht, Vol. i (containing full Introduction and part of the 
Text), iv + 4 + 120 + 96 pp. I^rfibore: xMoti IjiI lianarsi 
Da.s, 1926. 

Students of Vedic literature know already the importance of the 
Kanvu text of the ^'ataptuha Brahmana from the use made of the 
portions available to him hy Professor Eggeling in his translation 
of that text. Tt was hi» intention to publish the Kai^va recension, 
but with his usual critical acumen he come eventually to the con¬ 
clusion—fully justified by the facts—that the manuscript material 
available to him was inadequate to penmt of a scholarly edition, 
and accordingly he transferred the extracts which he bad made to 
Professor Caland, in the hope that the latter might ie able to secure 
the necessarv additional material to permit of an edition. Through 
the instrumentality of Dr. F. W. Thonuis, fresh manoscripta were 
ultimately procured, and the first seven books of the text have bcon 
prepared for press hy Professor Caland. For the rest of the work 
it has proved sufficient to draw up a statement of the differences of 
reading between the two texts, so that, when the printing is complete, 
we shall have available in effect all that we can desire to know of the 
Ka^va recension I One regret only is possible, that the work has not 
had the advantage of the admirable typography of the Hazard 
Oriental Elcries. Despite the endeavours of the autlior and Papdit 
Bhagavaddatts, there are regrettably many misprints, of which 
ontv a diwlcst selection is dealt with in the CJorrigenda. Hut in 
view of the difficulty of securing the publication in Europe of really 
solid and valuable work, it would be ungratciul not to appreciate 
the enterprise of the publisher in undertaking the production of the 
text. The present instalment contains the introduction and the 
Brohmapa up to ll, 3, 4, 16; the early completiou of the work is 
greatly to be desired. 

Though the manuscript tradition is far from satisfactory. Professor 
Caland'S long familiarity with the Brabmana and Hutra texts, bU 
profound knowledge of the intricacies of the ritual, and bis sound 
judgment have enabled him to prepare a tesrt which is a remarkably 
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creditable whievcnicnL There are, iaevitabijr, points of reading 
on which divergence of view is posaible, but they are compatutively 
negligible and the only prospect of any substantial improvement 
of the text becoming possible is through the discovery of ad<Utional 
manii^scnpt nuktc^l. Xor in any case arc miantin of this kind of 
sufUcient general interest to deserve inclusion in a review. 

The mtrodiiction also is masterly; it makes available a wealth 
of pwise infonniition regarding the Kativa recension, and. if it ia 
posaihlc to question certam of the results of the iiqthor, that is mainly 
due to his candour in presenting the facts m full detail, and without 
attempt to aujipress or pass over what makes against his own theories. 
As the questions ruLsed are of general interest, they mnv here bo 
briefly considered. Professor Caland starU from the supposition 
(p. 87} that the Sariihitas of the irAite Faja™«fo are prior to the 
Brahmapas which presuppose them, though he huisaids the suggestion 
at piirts of the fiomhitas did not pass through thdr final redaction 
until af^r the Brehmaijas. But in the case of the H Aife Ymure^d^ 
eve^thing points to the eirnultaneous redaction of Sambita and 
Bmhmpa ,n consciouR opposition to the texts of the Black Yamtvedu 
in w ic the Mantras and the Brnhmaijas were handed down in 
o tisioii. .4s regards the Madhyandina, books I-V and Vf-IX and 
the corresponding Adhyayas 1-XVIII of the Sambita, sbow so marked 
m adaptation to each other that one cannot well suppose that there 
elaps^ any time between the redaction of the Saiidiita and that of 
kc Bnihmaua. But we can carry the matter further than that. 
Both m the Madhyandina and in the Kanva recensions a portion of 
the Bmhmana {II, 0. 2, 17 ; III, 6, 1) ha., found its way into the 
biimhita. It IS imposaibic to suppose that such a curious accident 
co^d happen independently in the case of both Saihhitos after the 
redaction of their Bruhniapiis as suggested by the author; the error 
must have been made in the original BrShmam and 

whenc^ it was taken over by both recensions. This considered 
tiou disjKSses of the only ground adduced for suggesting anv difference 

text, and, however we explain the original error, it does not supimrt 
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are not found in the text of the QtUajxUha in either receuaJon, and 
the absence froni it of the rules of ritual usage among the VajasaDevins 
which are recorded by Apastmoba. Professor ChUud indeed (p. 109) 
seems to suggest that the proper inference to be drawn is that the 
Biuhmaous in the two extant recensions do not represent their original 
forms, but the view taken here seems infinitely rimpler and far more 
probable. 

There is in fact no evidence that the Madbyandina recension, as 
we have it, is a worked over version ns far ns concerns its essential 
parts (I-IX). The evidence, on the contrary, suggests strongly that 
it was a text which came gradually mto being, under conditioos 
which prevente«l the working over of the earlier port. It is admitted 
that the kern of the work is made up of two sections, the tion-^a^dilya 
books, I-V, and the CJaudilya books, Vl-lX, which were brought 
together in one whole. ProfeKor Ca]and*s arguments that books I-V 
have been worked over appear to me to prove the reverse. They are 
as follows;—{]) The disenssiou of the Adibhya cup is not given in 
these books but in XI, 5, which is a manifeat berrow'ing from the 
Kapva text, V, li, 2. (2) The text omits rules for the use of two 
formulae which are supposed in Xlf, 4, 2,8, to have been giveu above. 
(3) There is lack of uniformity in grammar and style. But, surely, 
the omission of the account of the Adabhya cup is a striking proof 
that the text had become so fixed that it was not possible to take the 
obvious course of inserting it at its proper place. Moreover, the author 
himself points out the source of the version in XI, 5, ; it is un¬ 

questionably borrowed from the Kaova school; nnd he also himself 
gives the true explanation of the reference in XII, 4, 2, 6. It is 
clearly a reference to the formul® given iu the Kupva text, lU, 
1, 3,2, 3, and, like XI, 6, 9, b a borrowing from the Kai^va, Whether 
wo agree with the author that books XI-XIU were originally Kapva 
pure and simple, and then were taken over by the Madhyandina, 
or whether more prudently we content ourselves with sajing that they 
were strong ty inilnenccd by the Knova, is of no cousequcuce; there 
is no doubt that Dr. Caland has shown at least that Kapva influence 
is strong. But that influence was unable to interpolate the original 
five books. The arguments from grammar and style as regards these 
five books are in no way miflicient to suggest working over. On the 
contrary the five books present a marked individuality as opposed 
to Vl-i X, and the variations in them are oertainly no greater than are 
found in homogeneous passages of other Brahma^ texts, e.g. in the 
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TsitUfi^ Satiihita, or th<j BrahmmjLBs of the Rgveda. It must be 
lemerabcred thut a Brahittfliia is never the ’srork of ua individual 
stylist f it is the rcdactiou of ffoatin^ doctrines, und phrases of older 
origin are worked in without cautious adaptatioo. 

Aa regards Madhyandina VI-IX there is also no evidence of working 
over. The f?orrespodding Kanvn books Vllf—XI are clearly UDoriginal 
and do not contain a doctrine which iu Madhyandina VHl, 5, 3, 8, is 
plainly indicated as held by the Kanvas. B«>ks I-VII of the Kativa 
version are more independent, but the discrepancies between them 
and the Klit^va 8ariihita have been dcEnitely shown to be derived 
frorn use of the ^liidhysndina, though there remains a substantial 
hotly of distinction between the two tc^rta. 

With books Vl-IX Dr, Caland classes Book X (Fulnva VIIE-XI 
and XII h Xow it is true that Book X, the Agnirabn^a, is closely 
bound up in subject matter with the preceding books, as it develops 
mystical speciilatioiis on the fire cult and advances to a position 
reminiscent of the Lpnni^ds. But that is no ground for assuming 
contempomneify of production, and two facts tell seriously against 
it. In the first place, there is the testimouy of the hladrus manuscript 
of the Bmhrmtia which expressly places the Agnirahasya after the 
A^vamedha and before the Anujyaku, instead of after the group of 
Candilya books. Dr, Caland suggests that the Pravargya may ba 
meant by Agnirahaaya, but this is obvioualy implausible, for the 
PravargjTi is essentially the .Aranj'aka as opposed to the U]>iiniMd ; 
the author himself rightly insists that this is the relation of the two 


texts. Secondly, u Vaittika on Pi^jini IV, *2, 60, has the terms .^ti- 
pat ha and datapath a, and these terms suit precisaly the hundred 
chapters of the gatapatha BralinMna and the sixty of the first nine 
books. It is really impossible to ignore the significance of this fact; 
nothing can be made out of the Ka^va for the number GO ; it is true 
that the first seveu books make up 40 chapters, hut the total is 104, 
and there is no plausible way of r«lucing it to 100, apart from the fact 
that the hooka after the first seven are admittedly a congeries. The 
fact that there arc 10-1 chapters is merely one more proof of the late 
character of the Kaova reeenaiun. Wc may. therefore, confidentlv 
^pt EmJng’s view that l^k X i, an early ad.lition to the tex^. 
Books ^I-Xin may, though this is unlikely, have been originally 
pro^r to Xaova : m any case they are essentially supplementary 
to the mam text. There can be little doubt that these tLeo booli 
were early recognised as a distinct whole, for the second bears the 
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tFrm MaHhyaniA and tlie same feature is to be seen in the case of 
Ka^vft XIII-XV^ Distinot n^ain ia Book XIW (XVl) whick eon tains 
tUc Pravar]^"a and the Upaniaad, the latter being tloubtless ofeompoeito 
ehoTfieter. WTietherp as Dr* Cxiland sugge«t6p thm is due to confusion 
of Mndhyandina and Kfigva versionB is ujicertj^iiuj hut it is noteworthy 
that the Pdrashim Gfltija^utr<f^ which nomiftlly follows the Sladhyan- 
dina Bnihmahat in one pn^igc G) rclers to the Upauh^nd 

[XVr,^,4. 12}. 

On one other point it is doahtfal if Dr* Caland^s teutative view 
ahoukl he adopted. He is iaclLned to place tlie Baudhatjaita Sutra 
in its older parts before the JMhinnoa on the strength of a few passaged 
in which the Brahniana refers to usages of the Carakas w'hich are only 
rccorcled in Bandhayana. But this conclusion is clearly invalid; 
to be cogent we should have to he in a position to say that wo had 
all the Bruhma^in literature of the Black Yajurveda before us* and 
obviouslj-' this is not the There seems, there lore* no reason to 

doubt that Baudhayana is. like Apastambap later than the Brahnmnsa, 
as is suggested by much other e\idence adduced by Dr, Calandp and 
as he admits (p. 98) is prima foine probable. The conjecture that wo 
ane to hohi that the originnl Baudhayana was a Kanm who abandoncil 
his school and went over to the Black Yajurveda may safely he dis¬ 
missed as wholly unproven!. It has no sanction of any kind in the 
^^rautiisQtra and the fact that late passages in the GfhyasQtra and 
the Dhartnasiltra call him Kiinva or Kai;tva do nothing to render 
it plausible* Xor is thia act of renegation at all necessary to explain 
the hostility of the irArfe Fiijwnieda to a Ka^va ; the 
(H, 25j 3) and the Kdthaka Samkita (XXVIff, 4) are alike uns^TO-’ 
pathetic* and no question of a renegade arises in their case. 

Certain difficulties present themselves as to the relationship 
between the ^aiajiaiha and the JapiiimTya Brahtianas^ as conceived 
by Dr* Cabiid.’ He holds (pn lOl) that the authors of the oldest part of 
the ^*aiapatha must have known the Jaitmnvjaj because both texts 
{Itlp 3, 4, 19; IV^ 3, 4* 13) adopt the attitude of the Jaifiunlya (II| 
79, 80) on the subject of the Subrahma^jya formula as against tho 
Knutbuma-Ranaya^iya doctrine. But there b no such correspondence 
in form or substance as to suggest actual borrowing from onr Jaiiwiwtyo* 


^ Sen." PTr C'ailuid'H own plt^f from Hid iVvfai in Ori^.ninli^, ii. Nit- 

1 doubt if hitt view ol that Suttfa M prior to Boudhiyiwm cjiti ha mAmtAinpd ; \t 
H«mji Mas:. 

* 4i}im hU Orar m mif Af/ /o/ra pp. 36 0- 
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which slotie wogUl establish this doctrine. It is aflmittcd (p, 10*2) 
that J, 51-65, is horrowed horn the fotep/Aa (XII, 4, I t 

XI\, /, 1 ), and the odmiasion is neceasoiy, because the passages exactly 
conespond And borrowing muat be assumed, while the souice is 
sufEciently indicated by the fact that there is a polemic in the usual 
manner of the CerfajoaiAo against the Carakas, which would be out ol 
place in the Jommiya. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
in Jaiminiya If, 228, there is (jtiotcd verbatim an explaoatioii of a 
ye^ in the form in which it is given in the .Madhyandina II, 5. I, and 
it is ascribed to Vajasaneya. There is nothing to suggest anvwhcre 
in the two texts that the i/ainiinTya Ja other than a borrower from the 
Madhyandina, not merely from the source of that text. In the case 
of the Eiiova, howe\'er, we have a clear piece of evidence showing 
that it had the JaimMtja before it; in Tl, 5, 2, which ewesponds 
with ilfidhyandina I, 5, 4, and II, 2^1, 292. we find an 

addition of a jNEmgraph which is palpably taken from the Jaimhu>fa ; 
the question is one of a lilalognc between the gods and the ,Wras 
in the Jsmintyo, while India is the interlocutor in both 
texts, until the Kiitiva at the end inserts a reference to the gods. 
\Ve may, of Course, resort to the view that the Kanva U interpolated, 
ut there is really no ground for refusing the pritna /acie conclusion 
that It used the : if so, ho waver, it must be noted that we 

have an argument against the theory of T)r. Caland that XI-XIII 
of the Madhyandina are derived from the Ka(jva, a conclusion in 
itself not very probable, influence being far more plausible. Dr. Ca1and‘ 
is inclined to suggest that the episode of Bbrgu as told In the 
IB more natural than &s reconnted in the QatapaiJta. The two veraioas 
seem to me clearly to le ultimately derived from a common sourec 
but to be mdependeat ol each other. That the Kagva is later than the 
Jaimtmya, though probably at no great difrerence in time, is suggested 
also by the tendency of the text to use the narrative perfect; it is a 
feature of the /aiuiiniifo that it sins in thU regard, and this fact seems 
to me far to outweigh the view uf Dr. Caland * which would put the 
JamiHii/it before the Paiiravinfo on the strength of other but in rav 
view much less aiguificant grammatical facta, and of the omissio'a 
in the latter of mention of repulsive rites known from the 


* Ibid.* p, S8. 

crr!a.iniy it knew on tcil, ™ 
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Tliti vexed quest ion of the mode of deDotation of the accent of the 
^aiaptUha has been reronaidered (pp. 7-U) by the nut hot; he has 
fluccecdwlT not indeed, In proving that Weber's interpretation is the 
correct view, hut in rehubilitating its plausibility^ and hb discussion 
must be carefully conisideTcd in any investigation of the Sanskrit accent^ 
Vaiuabk also an? the contributions made to Vedic gramjiHir, syntax, 
anti lexicology. Here and there a difTcrent ™w may be taken ; 
the quaint tjadij enijwi nidrastjai seems clearly^ a slip for mdmtjik 
in theMadbyandina,aiid it in turn seems best taken not as an impersonal 
verb but as nidra The suggestion that the crux ddtit^dmmdni 

^kldni f/ajun^i Vdja^amfjena {Xl\\ % 4, S3) 

should be rendered"" these formula?. « * are named after Yajiiavalkya"" 
is hardly plausible ; the two passages cited as pamLIel have dcak§ as 
the verb| which Ls by no means the same thLug, and in each the seusa 
of the instrumcntjil is natural; the tmditiona] rendering which makes 
Yajhavalkva proclaim the formulie is far more probable. The 
instrumental in III, 2, 10, 10: ha sitia mi tad ArHf}ir dka is 

hardly inexplicable; it may rather be deemed one of the signs of the 
posteriority of the Kanva version., for which atao ita neglect (p. 59) 
of the strict placing of the enclitic pronoun is characteristic. Another 
significant fact in the same direction is the obvious increase in the 
frequency of the use of the namitiTe perfect; of all the criteria of 
age in the ErahmaDas this has proved itself the most satisJbetoryp 
contrasting strongly with the use of the ai form of the genitive. The 
Ka ova rejects this usage, but it m cleari as Dr, Caland in a valuable 
note * on the subject in Ada OrierUaUa (v* 49 ff.) admits, that it is not 
possible, as formerly he was inclined to do* to hold that the use of 
as is a sign of superior age. The use of ai was clearly a stylistic 
peculiarityp which is not helpful as regards dating. The dative tmmai 
followed by a f/ad clause is already diseuased iu Ri^- Veda 
p. 82, In It, 6, 1, 26 : samiddhahoma n h§ cm mmrddha dhidlmm 
IS perhaps not so much a case of the encroachment of the genitive 
on the dative—which is still in the miiUi, when not specially motived, 
alien to the Brahma na* but is comparable with the ^aiapaiha use of 
purno vrith the genitive. Nor can one well explain the phrase prajdbktjak 
ahitistt^ai in the Madhyandina, as opposed to prajdmm in the Klovu, 
OA n Ciise of cnnyirig into the plural (p. 65) the use of the ablative form, 

^ Am opUtiTc of thcf i floHsl in tke mctlvc, siigg^ivd by Ur. woulU So 

a uniqui? form, And aiU *4 the <{matiqn. 

^ Thi- r™Jiii|i; TOlrii^ ia T-V. vf, I. 3, 1, u pbinly j| mtrt MR bjtuwlcr. 
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for it b much easier to tjjva the dative (not ablative) as a Jalivtts 
comntodi, or even to recogaijM another instance of attraction; the 
Kapva itself u.ws attraction regularly in such cases as a tiArbhjin 
dogdhoh, where the Jladhyandiim has the regular thfiiSm. The 
genitives in I, 4, 12 ; ned ast/a iiatasya nifasfuat/a 
and iiifl tmya no pratyupahva^i^t are odd, but |H:rhaps not inexplicable; 
the first may be taken na genitive absolute, the second explainerl 
through the presence of iiin as a motived transition to the usurpation of 
the ^ctions of the dative by the genitive. In I, 3,1, 2 ; 
patidr^hamm is indeed a crux ; conecivably it may go back to a 
correction of gaihSnhdtt to the normal tfaihdritiatH. There are. as uaual, 
a few cases ‘ of iinpcrfecte for aorlsto, hut 1 doubt if the iMiidhvnndmii 
passage 1, 6, 2, 3, is really to be regarded in thb light. It seems as 
if there a definite nuance justifies the use of perfect and imperfect 
in heu of nonst. The deplorable form jainupiuet^oto one would like 
to excuffi the Kiinva, but is supported by the monstrous apu(Vi> 
pamahe of both lecenaiona elBewhcre. The attempt to dificrentinte 
the imperfect, when used in co^^Idination with the perfect, as suggesting 
a plttaquam perfect (p. 71) is not. I think, supported by the idatances 
cited, and m other texts abo it is dubious if any real distinctiou con 
nomia y be diBCavered ; aa geciLBion^l nuance is unquestionably 
pn^nt, but It IS a distinctive feature of the development of Ranskrit 
stylo that the sense of distinctioa dicil out. Dr. Criiand is inclined to 
hold (p, 40) that the form tilsSifu in If. 3, 2, 13, supports the iiatfe 
of the {II, 2T, 5} but this is not probable i the evidence 

for the confusion in of and % is overwhelming," and iBokt<Nl 
forms in texts, admittedly bodly handed down, cannot be permitted 
to prevail over grammar and constant usage. Similarly udaripna 
in V, I, 6, 4, is a most dubbus form, and it is doubtful whether it is 
w,« to restore by conjeeture in VII, 5, 1, fi, such a form as samdrdA- 
apiftam, A curious double use of wJ b aecii (p. Yg) jy’, 1, 1 4* 
atha yeyarn praCm g^npanSm vat^n dig gatra tw detdh pnt,W«ir7Jt- 
ramans lad ditaijdhhjctia him eodicl TmmtxijSmm ; Dr. Citland seem« 
to take the nfi ns the ordinary disjunctive, but that bout of the miestion 
for there is no disjunction present; we are merely told of the southern 
quarter {atha gegadi ml /w^rNauO.thenof the western, then of the 

northern, We must in fact recognire here the use of tvi a particle 


' In J1«<ll.y.c<S£na iU, :J. 3. t, Ih. U dtjublto. a nww blun<|»r of Ih. MS 

’ fw my AUfirttfs p, n. 
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of asaertioE much m thv of vm ; then? are elsewhere also iiidubifc- 
ablc ease^ {Riff-V^a p. 89); the Madhyandma III, b, 2p 

20, cited as para!lei, is totally diJTerent, m being there pbiiily disjunc¬ 
tive and being mere!}' repeated with the main ckuae, thu^, as was 
inevitable^ appearing immediately alter the relative clause preceding 
(feij?i a^iir vdbhidahed tjQ vdifam daxts ^ ^ sa vd hainam abhiman^da). 

The cases of ca * . * cciare again quite different, they fall under the 
type of tj<id u ai or if^c ca. The use in the Madhyandim III, li I 
of fjftd aha . . . tad aha Is doubted by Dr. Caland (p. 80]. It appears 
that In the Ka^va the reading is aha . . . tad u ha ; the original 
Brahma na clearl}r must have had one or other of these readings, and 
on the W'hole the double aha seenis the more probable } it is easier 
to explain w ha being substituted foruAa than the reverse. In ^ladh- 
yandinu I, 2, 4, 3, we have m iha anf/ad asti tfaih vd 

aifam ndd^dl, lor which the Ka^va offers merely the aid of omitting 
the f}iad^ a decidedly inferior reading. l>r. Calajid suggests [p, 82] 
that the relative clait$e ahould be regarded as an attracted clause 
of fear {yad m mdifam n^ifdl% "quern hie (vereor) ne devoret”, 
but this is perhaps rather stiainerh Eggcling's version “whom, 
surely^ he w'ould not eat though not quite satisfactory in sen^^, 
suggests that nad^jdt should simply be reiiilered “ whom may he not 
devour the ordinary optative of wish, without any irregularity of 
conatniction whatever and excellent But theae must suffice 

to indicate the many points of interest ruised by the new' text^ edited 
with a skill and learning worthy of such predecessors as Weber and 
Eggcling. 

A. B. K. 

Over h.et VAiKHANA^A^m^A. By W. CAnaNO. ifcdedoeliiigeu der 
Koninklik'je Akadcmie ^Tin Wetenst^happen, Afdccliug Ijctter- 
kunde, Decl 61,^ Rerie A, Xo, 8. Amsterdam, I92G. 

This short^ paper by Dr. Caliuid is of special Interest because he 
first brings evidence which clearly shows that the Vafkhdnasa Gfhjfa- 
sulfa was WTitten by an author who vrus saturate<{ with the idiom 
of a Dm vidian language, and, secondly, he seeks to prove that the 
current dating of the Mdmm Dhanm^d^ra may be too early* In this 
suggestion two points are Involved^ the kuowitnige of the 
in the il/fliiaua, and the date of the Ea/A'Aujtasa. Now the Mdnaia 
(III, 21, 37, 38) has a Ibt ot forms of mamage which runs as regards 
its Erst four nieniboES daiva, Sr^a, and prnjSpatj/at and thfi 
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number of ancestors itnd descendants, who are purified by marriage 
in these several forms, isgi%'en na20, 14.6 and 12 respectively, to whom 
must be added the individual married. There is no doubt that this 
Is a curious order as regards the last two form?, the break in the rule 
of descending order of effectiveness being prima facte odd. Xow in the 
l'oj'lAaaa4!n (111, 1) we find the order brahma, cfoi'i.n, prajitpat^ 
and drser, with the proper numbere in descending onler. In Ayva- 
layanji, Gautama, and Vi^uu the numbers definitely differ, so that 
it may bo argued thnt the I ar'h^iia«a b the source of 3Junu, who may 
possibly have borrowed his order from Gautama or Vjspu. It seems 
to me that this is quite mconclujive, and that it is natural to suppose 
that the borrowing was the other way. It h true that lloiiu knows 
(VI, 21) the Vaikhonasamata, but there is no reason to suppose that 
thb is a icferencc to our ktc text; Baudhayaim and Gautama clearly 
knew a I aithdfta/safdiiTa, which no one imagines to be our text. 
Moreover, there appears to be no ground for laying any stress on the 
order of Manu as irregular. Cautema has the order Srfa and daiva, 
and the numbers for the two are three and ten. It seems to me, 
therefore, much more probable that the borrowing U from Manu, 
with which accords well the very local character of the Vailhanasa 
text. In these cimi distances it is hardly necessat}* to investigate the 
date of the Taikhawtsa. The references to the Greek orricr of the 
planets and the use of tantbula are held by Dr. Calaad to place the 
text not before the fourth century A.t>. It may fairly be doubted 
if they can be pressed to this extent, but at any rate it seems to me 
that we need notfeel that any ground exista to bring Mami down beyond 
A.t>. 200. The VaiBaiiaso itself, of course, must be left uncertain 
as regards the lower limit, untd some alluaion to the present work 
ac^lly is found in a text earlier than the late commentaries in which 
It is known. Of special interest is the reference it contains to the 
curious Totenhochzeit, which isrcconicd of the XamliQdri Brahmins. 

A. B. K. 


A CossTBUenvE StiBi^Y OF UpANiSttA uic Phxlosophy. By R. D. 
Kaxaue, M.A., Director, Academy of Philosophy and Religion, 
31 + 439 pp. Poona ; Oriental Book Ageaev, 1926, 

The Academy of Philosophy and Religion 1ms undertaken the 
pubhcatiou of an Encyclopedic History of Indian Philosophy, and 
vol. II of the History affords an interusting sample of what may be 
expected from this great effort, Uy which contrihutjorw have been 
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promisifd from most of the leading ‘writerH in India on philosophical 
topics. Indian philos^ophy k to be emblcd to cxcToise its due iiifluence 
on the west by its presentation in niortem form, and hy the comparison 
of ita doetrioefl with thoae of European thiahers of the past and present 
alike. In aucb attempts there are patent advantages : the Western 
philosopher may well be induced to study Indian thought more closely 
when he is reminded of Plato* Aristotle* Kant, Bradley and Bonaiiqoct. 
On the other hand there is the disadvantage that in discovering 
similarities we may be led to ignore what is characteristically fndian 
or specifically individnaL Doubtle^ all philosophies are liirecte^l to 
one end^ and their results have frequently a remarkable ainnlarlty 
what, howeverp k really important is their methods, and nothing can 
be less like Berkeley than the mere aasertioiis of the Ail^refja Upani^d 
tin, 3) reganJing the primocy of the intellect^ for wre eon hardly accept 
the author's doctrine {p. 118) that we have in that Upani^id (11 h 2) 
a serious classification of nientat states. Still less convinciiig is the 
suggestion (p. 275) that the doctrine of Yajfiavalkya that the self 
alone is its light is equivalent to the theork ' of ArLstotlc- Oldrnberg 
was right in hia joaistcnce on the essential affinity of the thought of 
the Upani^ds with that of mystics like Plotinn^^ 

The aame tendency to obliterate dbtiiictions appears in Mr, Rimude'H 
treatment of matters purely Indian. If ho will not believe in the 
diflferent character of Greek* Egyptian, and Indian views of traua- 
migration, so also lie will not permit any suggestion of Iwrrowing from 
the aborigines even of the elcmeuta of the idea, but cbinis it as Aryan 
and clearly present in germ in the (pp+ 145 But he adduc>ea 

no fresh evidence, and we are left, as beforCi with rncre pckssibilitica, 
MTiut is certain is that in certain Upanipds wc find a quite dear and 
definite doctrine of transmigration and that vrhat really counta in 
philosophy is the distinct formulation of any doctrine, not the fact 
that it is a tiatural deduction from early ideas. 

Apart^ howg^'etp from these tendencies there is much of interest 
in the w^ork, which represeuta the synthetic side of u study of the 
Upani^dSp w'hich in its analytic aspect ia to appear as a separate 
volume. Thismodeoftreatment k justified by the author whocompaies 
(p, 19J Gomper^'s analytical survey of Plato with Zdlcrk synthetic 
presentation. There is here an obvious flaw' in the comparison, for, 
though Pluto s mind passed through more than one stage, his thought 
presents a whole quite incomparable with that of the many authors 
of the i'panipds. But, admitting the legitimacy of the plan* the work 

VQL IV. PART III. 
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is of value aa an attempt to establisb a constructive view of tbe world, 
based on the Upanisads but reinterpreted in the light of western 
philosophy. The author lugenJously completes his scheme by pointing 
out that in the Hhaffavadgita wc find the doctritio of duty for its own 
sake, which is necessary to siippleioent the dcficioivcLes of the ethical 
doctrines of the Lpanj^ds themselves, ^ot the least interesting 
section of his work is Chap. in which he explains his views of the 
development of later philosophies from the L'jHini^rls; the case made 
out for ^ahkara s doctrine as a legitimate development is modenito 
and reasonable, Mr. Ranude rejects (p, 201) the identification of the 
Krfna of the Upani^d and him of the epic, declines (p, 187) to believe 
In the historical reality of the Kapila of the ptirfafiatorti Vpanmd. 
and recognizes (pp, 101-5) that not borrowing but parulleluun is the 
true view of the Biniilarities between early Greek and Indian 
thaught 

On mattemin the sphere of philologj- the author is an unsafe guide. 
His description of the close of the roiffiVi^u f7/wH,>ad as of '* nn- 
surpasswl grandeur ” is as untenable as two passages in his rendering 
of it (pp. 352, 353). Hie argunient regarding the Aitaresa Araw/aka,. 
(p. 1 j) is u ho)H niisconceived j no doubt can exist as to the existence 
of different strata in the Ailttrttfa AranT/aka, and it ia significant 
t t in what are clearly the older passages, as other grounds show, 
transmigration is not mentioned. Sor is it the case that in the Upaniwd 
(J|, 4) there is ji clear statement of the doctrine of transmigration in the 
pnnciple of the three births of man. On the contrary, the thirtl 
birth IS best taken as birth into the world of death, a conception which 
does not carry ua beyond the ideas of the Brnhmaoas. The order 
of the ITpani^ds accepted {p. 16) is not based on any cogent reasoning 
and diaapcs with the praise given (p. 433) to VVeckeria researches! 
which, though that author fully recognised that they rested on far 
tM Imiited a base to he in any way conclusive, point stronglv to placing 
the and the /pd after the Jitareffo, TaiUrntja. Kaifia. and 

Aoufi/nli. But the adduction after each chapter of the sources relied 
on IS a con^ienec. and tbe book forms a distinctly useful addition 
to the already large literature on the Upanisnds. 


A. B. K. 
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La Theorje tik la Coskaissaxce et la Iajoique chek les 
BouDDHis^rER TARDIES. By Th. E^ciierbatskv. Tranalatcd by 
Jlnie 1. DB NLasziahlv and Pacl Massox-Ouiwel. pp. si + 
265, Paris: Paul Genthncr, 1926. 50 fr. 

The originality and acumen of Professor Stchcrbataky’a thought 
have flomewhat tanlily brought his mtfoduetion to his Russian 
tninalation of the Aynyafriadn the merited honour of renderings into 
Oemmii (Munich, 1924) and into French, The nciv translation, we 
learn, was ready in 1914, but some consolatiou for the delay is affonkd 
by the fact that the author has revised in certain details hLs treatise 
and that it thus presents his mature views. The accuracy of the trans¬ 
lation, which is due mainly to Mme I. de Slaii^iorly, is assured by the 
supervision of M» P, Masson-Oursel, whose fimjui&ie rf'uNe ifistoire 
df lo Iiuiieiuie (192,^) attests bis competence as an inter¬ 

preter of the obflcure fields of iDtUan philosophy. 

ft is interesting to note that Professor Rtcherbatsky has not 
('hanged in any essential point the views which he has so long pro¬ 
pounded. and we may readily concede with M. Masaon-Ounwl that his 
work proves that fndia in the seventh century a.d, possessed " uno 
logique aussi jiuiasaiite que celJc d’Aristotc ct une ^pistdmologie aasez 
originale pour fairc pn,ser au kantisme*'. Without stressing the 
parol Id ism with European thought, it is eJeor that the most valuable 
contribution of Buddhism to Indian philosophy is presented by the 
school of thought which is beat reprc-scnted by Bhamiakirti, and which 
the author traces (pp. 160 if) to a combination oJ the Yogaearji and 
fljiutriintika schools. It is more diBiciilt to be certain of the precise 
chamctc't of the aicw held by Dhamiokirti regarding the real dement 
in perception. An interesting attemjit has been made by l^rolessor 
Dasgupta {fndian P/nIosQj)h»it i, 409 f.) to claim for DhamiakTrti the 
position that in perception we have aa the element of vaiidjtv " the 
pure sensation of the monient presenting the specific features of tlie 
object as opposed to Professor Stcherhatsky’s view* that the reality 
is the incognizable foundation of our knowledge, a thing-in-Jtself 
which is utterly unknowable. Either view can be made consistent 
with the expressions of the Ni/apabindu, but the latter, explanation 
niuy be preferred on the score that, on the whole, it lictter fits in 
with the trend of the doctrine of Dharniakirti. But the divergence 
of view on the part of two competent interpreters is a significant 
reminder of the obscurities of Indian logical tc.vts and the difiiciiltv 
of transferring the ideas of their ,TnthDrs into modem terminolog)’ 
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without altering thcLr mcatuDg by recailing aawcintions in reality 
alien to the f^anskrit terms. 

Special attention js due to the light often thrown on other philoso’ 
phieal systeniB by Professor Stelierhatsky's discussions ~ the Vedanta 
of Cankara gains io clearness when considcrcti in the light of the 
^ladhramika and of Dharmnktrti and it is impossible to refuse 
validity to LLj arguments {e.g> pp. &8,18,1 f,) in favour of the great debt 
of the Nytiya aud Vaif^esikn schools to BnddlilHt logicians. Hiu effort 
to connect Dbarniakirti s view of reali^’ with the fundauicntnl doctrine 
of Avidya in early Buddhist thought fp. 163) is inge-uiousand attructis'ie. 
Moreover, his work has the great merit of clear statement of the views 
which he holds, though it js prolmble that in seeking for definiteness 
he sometimes givea to Indian theory a precision and completeness 
foreign to the schools. It would perhaps have added to the authority 
of the work, hod the author in his revision definitely replied to some 
of the criticiam.s directed against his theories, and there seems no good 
wason for insisting on placing not only Dignaga hut Vasubandhu 
in the fifth century a.d, 

A, BuFtKinuALE Keitii. 

Asoka, By Jambs M. MAorHAin, M,A„ M.J). Second edition, 
(The Heritage of India.) 12mo; pp. 97 ; 1 plate, C'alcutta : 
Mysore printed, J926. 

Harsha. By RAOHABUMyp Mookbrji, M,A., Fh.D. (Calcutta 
Univerejty Readership Tjecturcs, 1925.) 12mo; pp. 203, 3 

plates. fAmdou, Oxfonl: (University Press) printed, 1926. 

Dr. iMaephairs monogiaph on the great Maarya appears here in n 
second d ition. It deserves this suctshs, for although it docs not present 
the fruit of original researches or the solution of any problem, it is 
a well composed summary of the main facts known to us concertung 
Aiokft set forth in a style calculated to interest the general reader 
without sacrificing truth to tA In a popular book of this kind 
there are almost inevitably some minor points to which the profe.ssiona! 
historian or philologist will take exception ; and in this connexiou 
we may Tcmatk that “ Amitreghatta" {p. ifi) should be 

Amitraghata ”, that the name Edhiila does not really mean “ bond ” 
(p. 33 f.). that Gautama k uot the name of the clan but is a patronymic 
taken by a Sakya K^triya from a Brahman Purohita (p, 32), that the 
desenptiou of the Buddha's teaching given on p. 34 f, k really inade¬ 
quate, that the cxypto-Buddlism that still aurvivea in Orissa is verv 
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imperfectly described on p. 66, nnd tbnt “ Omnr KbutiJI ” (p, 85) is 
gramuiaticallj and phoneticftlly inoomct, ft mny be added that the 
chronology of A^oka U even moie uncortam than Dr* Mnephail seeoiB 
prepared to admit . But the^ after all are dmdot details. On the whole 
the hook is a really good and wcll-dcffinmentetl esthiiate of the character 
of A^oka as a mail and a seeker after righteonsne-ss. such he was 
great. But of religion, as a relation of tho human soul to 1304^ he could 
have littler for he was a Buddhist. The Dfiamrtfia which he strove in 
all eanscstneas to reali;;e was not merely moral righteousuesa aud 
legal rnle^ but also and proHsmineiitly the J^aw of Jfatuie and the 
preaching of Gotania Buddha in which that laiv was believed to be 
reA'^ealod. Enrl)^ Buddhism contained a cold doctrine of jistyehnlog)^ 
and nature* some warmth of sympathy for living beings, and a big 
Weliichmerz ; but religion W'os not in it. 

The amazing career of Hamvardhana of Kananj is one of the moat 
intriguing riddlea of history, and wdl remain so even after Professor 
Mookerji's thoughtlul and careful monograph. The author here studios 
the life of Har^a and Ids historical setting in seven chapters, with 
plates depicting the coins ascribed to him, the Banskheni inscription 
which aeems to reproduce his handwTiting, and a rmip of Intlia as 
it was divided iu hia reign. It is a piece of good aud Boholariy w'ork- 
manshipi in which nearly all tho relevant facts of historical and 
cultural interest are carefully pre^iitcd. I say nearly allfor owing 
to no fault of Prolnssor Mookerji he has not been able to make nsf? 
of Sir. Aravamuthan's recent monograph on the ^lankharis or the 
Vappagho^vntn grant of the lifaharajadhinlja Jayaniga of Karga- 
Huvarj>&x pubhshed by me in Ep. Ir^d. XVIII, p. 60 f. The book^ 
however, brings no solution to the puzzle : how did lior^ do it, 
and when ? We know^ that he w^as bom aliout A.n. 590; we know 
the vague account given by Bana of the circumstances of his early 
years and the equally ^Tigue references to his victories given by the 
Chinese aourees. But what we long to know is: w^hat was the real 
political position of our hero at the beginning of hia career as regards 
his paternal kingdom nnd that of the Jlaukharis ? Did he start os king 
or as Jbiflidnj after RajysvardhaTift*& death t By what methods was 
he able to create in a few years an empire which comprised almost 
the whole of Xorthem India ? And what is the chronology of this 
chapter of marvels ? To these questions Frofessor Mookerji brings 
no certain answer. 

From his view on a part at least of the last questiou 1 venture to 
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diisent. Hiuen T sang tells us that Harsi “ waged inewsant warfare 
until in six years he hiul brought the Five Indias under allegiance ; 
and we know he came to the throne about fiCk>-6. Accordingly 
Professor Mookerji writes (p. 36) “ we miiv assume that all hia conqtttHts 
were over by about a.d. 612 In other wqrrla. Harsa had hniH up 
a colossal empire, strong enough to last for over thirtv years ami to 
survive the disaster ol Puiakesi'a victorj, before he was more than 
twenty-two years of age I Thia would be a miraelc. if true. But the 
hypothesis la gratuitous; it is quite needless to suppose that Hii.cn 
TWng's “ SIX yearn l#gan In 606 and endixl in GJ2. 

A few minor points may be mentioned. The coim, figureil on 
the frontispiece are ascribed by Professor Mookerji to Jlarea, but ihev 
are almost certainly not his, -fliev War the name ,nav he 

assigned to an earlier king of that ilk, possibly gjlfijitya of Mulwa. 
It a. stated (p. 61) that Bhandi isa Huuie rather than a f^mskrit name * 
b.it no evidence L. given for tbis in^rtion. which is contrary to what we 
know of Indian onomatology. The statement on p. 136 that the 

rr S^>nskrit B»la or 1 erfo « incorrect, 

and the alleged fiansbrit words seem to be nihiii. On p 172 a 
generuhtation of Hiuen Taang is made the basis of nu 
m the days of there were no intercaste marriages which is 

namrrr*'*"*’' transcription of 

n«m« 1 sometimes inconsistent, and in a few cares incorrect. On 

hei^ f iV* tJie work is careful and aeoumte, and will be really 

helpful for the study of a m«t interesting pereon and hia age. 

L. D. it. 

Mauha-s SreuFALAVAimA. Xaeh den Konuuentaren dea Vo||«, 
bhajb... und des Mallimithasilri ins Deutsche Ubertragen von 
E. Ilt LT&cH. pp. vii + 249. Jrfip/ig, 1926, 8vo. 

The fact that Magha's poetry is heavily clogged with piintlitry 
has alwaji-s rendered him a darling of the leaniKd ..ni i t 
them to prefer him to the less sophisticated Kalidasa" He h 1 ” 

able poetical feeling for some {hemes and-wtT' 

V'* vcreifjring eruditjon"w“l'S ^^Jwiv 

fits his stunsoa for quotation in the schools prj.:i i , ^ 

i.™ ..W ,.ariM™ "“J- 

since he ginvely gjivs that “ ntm ui of irony^ 

speech »llT l7 ; , ;t brief of 

»P«.h ,Il 13). a„d ,b,» Id, p«.„ r„, 
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hut howex^er wc imy estimate his meritSt his importance in Sun-^krit 
literature is x^ery great, and Professor Hultzsch deserves the thunks of 
teachers and students for this scholarly translation, in which are also 
ineliidetl notes und a erltical apj^endix gixdng the textual reailiii|!i9 
in which Vallabhudiva’a recension differs from that of Mallinatha. 
As Vuliuhhodex^a wrote his coiuiiieutsiry early in the tenth eeiituiy% 
about three hundred years only from Magha^s date^ the critienl x^aluc 
of the text preserved by him is obvionsly much greater than that of 
Mallinatba, who b comparatix-ely modem. 

L. D. 11 


Ak’ARVAcDt;jAjiA^"j, A Dninia by ^AKTinHADaA. * * - With an 
Introduction by S. KuppitswAXii SAStai, M,A,, {Sri 

BalamanoramA Series, Xo. 9,) 8vo : p|n 2S + 238 + iii. 
Mylapore (Mjulros), 19^6. 

This drama has u special interest for the Bulhfhi^ as it furnished 
Mr, Rama Pisharoti with a strong argument for hia thesis in his 
importaut ]>apor on the Bhasa^problem published in this journal. 
Vol. 1II, p, UI. The publication of it was begun, but apparently was 
never completed, in the K^ata-ffrafUki-niala^ a literaTy magazine 
printed at Kottakal which began its career in 190C. The enterprise 
of tbc Balamanoramu Press has now- giv^en us a welUprintCil edition 
of the text with a commenUiry by an anommous scholar of much 
learning, though of somewhat late date. 

The play is of fairly high antiquity (according to tradition. Its 
author was ji disciple of the great ^iikura), and of considerable merit ; 
indeed, Mr. KuppiLSWand Sostri, whose learning and critical aciiinen 
place him in the foremo.'jt mnk of Indian scholars, auggesta that it 
is the best of the Rama playa, perhaps barring Bhax'abkflti''a Uttara- 
ramacarita in certain respects As I have already noticed some of 
its features in the JR AS. of 1927, p. 352, 1 may be pardoned for 
abstaining from repetition ; but 1 would call attention to the weighty 
cxidence that is bortie by this play against the Bhusa-hypothesisj 
us Mr. Kuppuswnmi Sostri eliectix^ely show^s in his introduction. 
In fact, it kills Bhflsa 

L. D. B. 

^ How dcadjj it« cTidi^ncc unci tlK^ of tho cadc hj Mr. KuppkiHwaDli 

miT insy t* Been from the rcvrfw in the liadnut Jouma! rj Oritmial 
I, i, p. 103. 
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Gaekwad s Ohiestai. Series. Rlital und« the supervision of tbo 
rnmtor of State Lihrari™, Baroda. 6 fo. Centrjil Libtan-: 
Biifoda; Baroda and Bonahay prhitwl, IfH®, etc. 

This *ri«i having now paased ita tenth annivereun-, it is u fitting 
time to survey its output. 

Its fim volume waa Rujaiekham’a on 

the art of poetry and the poet's craft, a very valuable and intcreatiuK 
work (pp. Vi, 112. 27, 3, xiv). Xo. 2 (igifi, ^as Vastupala^s 

a poem of ni.teen cantos on the sports of Krapa 
and iVrjima on Gmuir and the of Subhadra, with a .Jain hymn 
by the same wnter, etc. (pp. e, i, 92, .ii); Xo. 3 (1917) was Ananda- 
nana 8 Tarhi.^»>^raha. cnticiaing and refutin,? the \ai^esika svateiu 
(pp. fi. xxi.. 1. 3, ^v„. viii); No. 4 (1917) was Prahifidann’s PurtAa- 

wttJ t I V a poem of 

wenty cant<^ on the history of the Bagnla dynasty of Ala^-giri 

2^8^ >h l!’ ^o. 6, Viimana-a Liitsdnu- 

fPP 21. ii): No. 7. Balacandra-a 
I V a poem of fourteen cantos containing a life of the 
famous Vnetuj^k, minister of Vlradhavak of Dholka (pp xvj 114 
-) ; No. 8. SIX dramas by Vatearaja. a minister of 

• ^ on the conveiaion to Jainism of the Caulukvu king Kuniiim- 
pala (pp^xiv. xvu. 135, xvUi. ii), ,030 appeared No 10 Jay” 
ainihas Hon,m,ra-,»ad^-n>>yrdam, an historical .Irania on the mpulse 
of a Moslem army hy Mmdhavala of Dholka and his ministers rLh- 
pnia and Lar^oyasiniha. with some panegyrical poems 
vm) , .1 0 , 11, S^dhala’s Uda^tndart-ialfifi, a romance tq prose 
(pp. viii. ii. 158 ); jo, Mahadeva V^tndra'a S- 

rpt“lvT8t>4,"\^,r^'f ^^mmentaries 

a collection of old Gujarati ^ms 

prutibodha^ sermons tm Joinisni purtHirtmiv f^ in l - 

Himiniuln t<i Kmnirapil, and ai> ii,ra,ii„( „( n,7.tt^ 

478, vu) ^ Ko+ 15j Bhaaarva jfla'8 {7(iMa-Jtori'ia ^ 

™.ic, ..Ht.., ^x^x'Tdt’ 
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isa^ued Xo. 17 ^ the Catalogue of the Library of Kavindraearya SamsvatT, 
written about A.n. 1G50 (pp. sv, 3, 2, 34), and Xo. 18^ the Vamha- 
{pp. V, 24). In 1923 appeared No> 20+ Dhanapala's Bham- 
mtfalia-lcathaf a Jain legend in x^pabhraqi^a vcnse (pp- 60, 14S, 174) ; 
No. 21 p Mr* C* D* DabVs Coialogm n/ Manus^^ripts in (he Jain Bhand^rs 
at Jemlniere (pp. 70, 101) ; Xos. 22 and 23, the Parahi-rdina-I^alpa- 
tuira^ on the Sri-vidya syErtsm, T^ith qommeataipy of RameivaraT eto. ; 
and No, 24, the introductorr part of Raiuilnujaoaiy'a'a Tantr^x-mha^t^f 
a eomnientary on the PtLrva-m.lDiaipaa (pp. 15, 84)* The first voliime 
of Samardii^ana-Bulradhdm, a copious treatise on the riilea of building 
and statuaiy, appearal aa Xo. 25 in 1924 j the soeond part, Xo. 32, 
was issued in 1925. In 1925 also were pubUshed Ko+ 19, the Lihhit- 
a col loot ion of model documents and letters for use in 
Government offices (pp. xi, 130 ); Xo. 26, voi. i of the Sadhana-mald, 
a collection of fotmulse of Buddhist worship [pp. xxiii, 342) i No, 27, 
voL i of a Ik^erij^ive Catul^fue of Manuscrip(^ m the Cwi/raf Libmxy, 
Harod^^ bv 0. K. Shrigondekar and K. S. Kamaswaoii Bhaatri (pp. 28+ 
264); andXo. 28, vol. i of the Mdnmitld^a or Abhihptitrtha-cintmmni 
Bscribed to SCnieivam 111, an important work on polity and economics 
(pp. xviii, 146). The present year has produced as N'o. 29 Rama- 
candra's Nah-vihlmj a drama on the epic tale of Nata (pp. x1, 91), 
The record of the Series is, as is patent to alb extremely creditable 
one. Nearly all the texts issued in it were hitherto unpublished + 
Home are of outstanding vr1uc+ and none are without merit or interest. 
As is to be expected, a considerable ntimber of them are concerned 
with the history and btemture of Gujarat and the ^^'e^it+ which lends 
an nttracti^'e touch of local colour to the collection. But almost every 
branch of Banskrit literature ia here represented, and congratulations 
are due to the editors {the fimt of whom, unfortunately, is no more) 
and to the enlightened Governmeut of Baroda for the services that 
they have rendered to the clas^jieal literatiiFC of India. 

L, D. Barnett. 


Further Dialooues of the BunnUA* Translated from the Pali of 
the MAJJHtMA Nikaya. By Jxjru Chalmers, G.C.B. J5ometime 
Governor of Ceylon. In two volumes, Vol. ii. (Priuted for the 
Pali Text Society.) Oxford Univeraity Preas, 1927, 

Of this long-needed work, anti its muuy excellencies 1 have already 
w^ritteii an appreciation iu a previous number of this Journal The 
second and concluding volutne is now in our hands; for it all that 
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frfts ^id of the first holds gcnd. Of the doctrinal contenta long Imo™ 
o the very little world of Pali raiders—how many Bufidhists are 
conversant with the Pali scriptores 1-it is not here the oeeaaion to 
s})eak. Hut English readers of the "Dialogue” can now for the 
hrst time compote a complete translation of the second group (KifcAva) 
o huttas with that of the first group. They will need to be reniinde.1 
that each Wnp ,s the final derivative and outcome of a special and 
.hstinct setoo „f repeoter,:-** DTgha-repeatem'■ «„d “ llaijhima- 
peaters {4Aaaoio)-ai)poiiitcd. it is alleged, at the fiint Council at 
Kajagaha to concentrate Be|wrately on the recensions of the oral 
n^ich had been a.s yet collated and put into standard verbal 
(no scriptural) form. As might he expected, they will find, with ranch ' 
rautual ^ment interesting differences in doctrinal selections 
and emphasis. And they may also note, in the present ™iunie, 

I'" in tiddfm. renclered 

ft k e niddejsa. or detailed exposition, 

“anmm tto sec, in the former, the brief 

fromThe Vl{Z**n subsequent translotoia 

of d that ba>e foraid publishers' suffrages in translations Lm the 

and .V V t-uiopoiins and Asiatics, hut also bv Englishmen 

nd Americods, I spoke of this before. But tmnalatora Ln also 
learn what to avoid. And that is. (i) not to place, by never so slight 

IhtTX of olden time speabera 

whiih they never intended to sav. And dii Euir./>n ii i. ™ . 

them words, the equivalents of which did not exist in Zst 
tongue. For all its high level of excellence TZ'^ T"!'!'*’ 
volume, in this respect, a dean bill of health Time Zl 
both very limited. I cun only sample. ^ime and space arc 

(I) If the reader will turn to Sutta vtii (vq| ii „ on l , 

the translator making the founder of HuddLm saV wdiat I, tif w 
of my kmowledge. is not to be paralleied in an ntl,'' ^^ * 

treatiiq : of the same subject Sow in thZT f P«®age 

u..».„o, „ci., o„o“'s;.x! “ 
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“ TTh? wav to got quit . . . ol ttoso false views ... is by seeing wjtb 
right com prehension that there is no ^ mine *, Jio ^ fhi^ ts I no ihis 
tj mi/ 

1 have yet to find anythiDg quite emj wild as thja universal 
negative attributed to the Sakyamuni, Had the Pali meaDt to say 
this^ the wonling would have been mtthi ktnei nafihi hoei 

oham mmlli, n^ttrhi koci uic alloti. But the text runs thua;— Ya 
iina . . . diijhi^ uppajjanti . . . fam : n'efom niuimt, rYeso *hufn 
no tiifa li evam etam . . . possato^ ete. That is :—“ The 

oplnioiis which arise in the world _ ^ to cmc who with tnio wisdom 
that allying: it is not minCp it is not whnt * I ^ am+ it b not the 
‘ man ’ in me—those opinions ara got rid ob” 

The early Biiddhhrts Ukcfl to quote the Satikhva academie wordings, 
of which this h one. But. the Sankhya was emphatic that the nmn 
(paru^) exists^ only he must not be identihed with either body or 
mind in any of its phases. Is it Ukelj/ tbat^ aware of these imptications, 
they woulil have xiimX a formula in which these were involved^ if they 
held there is no * tbia is I ^ ? ** But Buddhists, and European 
writers, not diseemiiig what Buddhism started withal, as different 
from what it grew- to he, all too glibly maintain that the denial of 
the * I ' was jierpetrated from the beginning. It is more likely that, 
if the Founder had taught that denial, he would have been considered, 
not u wise teacher but an idiot! 

How ever that may be, my point is, that the Pali here cannot rightly 
be rendered by a categorical negation. They w^ho do not hold, as 1 
doj thiit Pali litemturc can be ahown to hetmy a history in this doctrine 
of no'self they who overlook the ambiguity in the word dtrmn 
{aUan), and its uses, they who do not see that a fide-isme of early 
Biiddliisni was a protest against the self-in-man, that is, the man-as- 
GckI, of inner bmhmin teaching, a side-issue which degenerated 
into a nihilistic view- on the very man, or self—these will not see in 
this misrenderiug any distortion of historical fact. To me it is a 
buttressing of error, which European Buddhists will bring for wan! 
to support that nihilistic view ; it is a set-back to that historical 
grasp which better knowledge will yet one day make generah I only 
wish that these linet of criticism were likely to have any fraction of the 
inHnence which the rendering la the translation wU] hav'e. 1 gladly 
add, that the care hestowed in general in the renderings reveals so 
far no other slip so breeding bane. 

(ii) Tianslators, eapeeially of an ancient tongue, have two special 
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difficultly to cope withal; wonb the ton^c had, b,it their ow„ has 
not, and words which the.r ow tongue can supjilv better than the 
ancient tongue of their teirt. In either cose, their rendering will be 
m^Ieading if ep«,al cam, special trauiing, and the bistort' ol their 
subject be not ever mounting giuiid. For the most part the present 

on the Dialosii^^ m not calling tAilMaue " brethren No man 
ssep-es that name of honour who is not a brother to all men. The 

Z!f tiTT*. T 

^n the laity as their brothers; nor did they ever Sfieak of men, 

av or religions, as brothers. Jt was a mistake on our [lart.« to call 

them The word was tkrr. if the W/f Imd arisen. The monk was ti> 

consider women as " sisters This was the oft 

r.nrvf fa,..! j I T, t i'US was the limit of ins progre.ss. 

? "•“»" “ »ill. naohtiun ••, M 

-»jd b„L“,:: r;‘r.r.;7 "7“ 7'- 

I .T ■■ a-1 * ^ ^ho Jifia thitu ronn?nfimclv 

by the ^vl]cl^?llt Biddha-wflv n.r,v^ j i_ , , 

“ iiofls" V*a +n ■ ; * , lind ceased to mean 

..r ■■ 7: 7 ff»= "SU ™obgi, hut Uhv kihg » 

7b l!7 '■ b"*"' •>” Wlow. 

men, hosts m other worlds^ as “ cods " HV i 

fkta should “ stand " \ ^ ^ 

«iuii , i>/iflHijnet does not mean lust fixed teiiehin.. 
fluve in a quite secondarv sense Tt U h . teaching, 

i7f:7r7z;:.bibn:trr;.trt^ 

.-.rd, whiA b-b h.v. not, ,hj.l, *-» ought to K»»7 

t 7 or -■ “■ 

7".7thv"c7‘u7„‘”i'u 

.cting. do^g, „ ■" " "« "“i 

A tT.»!»,ib„ c» th™„ „„uh Ugh, 
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in valuer, in wLlI^ in wording, if only it will not |>ut in wkat not in 
the origiiLal. In tlio present wort there is as a nile little of this 
undeaerved enrichment. In either case* we conld have done with 
more guidunce in the steering that brief judicious footnotes give the 
English reader. 

A, F. Rhys Davids. 

SAMAaLOKi GTt.\. Bv MuKUXDA GA.NH.Slf Ml RAJ HAH, p|l. 2*15. 

Foom City ; Gutie-sh Pruiting Works, 192G. 

A Bplendid eontribution to llarnthi literature in verse.. Tht^ 
BhagawadgitA enjoys universal popularity^ ft has been tmnalati^l 
into every modem Language of the w'orld. It contains a practica! 
philoaophy ol life. It has eighteen chapters each be^iring a different 
title according to the subject treated in it. Sanskrit commentaries 
on it can be reckoned by scores. In all the vernacular languages of 
India, there are translations^ renderings^ expositions, dissertations, 
lectures, theses, essaj'a^ writtea on this wonderful book. It is 
regarded aa SruftL The BhagawadgM offers a great field to authors, 
to oratorsp to preachers to exhibit their marvellous [lowTrs. The 
original text has been comnutted to mcmoiy' milbons of Hindus. 
Thousands of individuals have taken a kind of vow of Feciting the 
Bhagawadgfta in its entirety once in a clay; Hardly tw^o yearn paaa 
without something lieing published on the Ehagaw^adgita. And still 
there is scope for every talented man to WTite on it. The material 
nf it ia inexhaiiKtible. The present rendering of the GitS is in verse 
:i[id in the same metre — safimMuki — ’Os the originaL It has a fine 
MamthI tone. If wo compare this work w-ith that of Waman Pandit, 
the latter has the greater charm. There is nothing aniis^ in the present 
w'ork, however, but Wamana rendering has something that catches 
life, that fascinates the mind. The present attemptp however, h 
quite succe-ssfiil. fk>riie of the verses,the sixteenth chapter for example, 
w^ill serve m a fine sj^ecimen of excellent MarathL The book wUl 
repay peruaaL 

S+ G- Kaxhurh. 

BiiiauT Ratxakar. By Jaoanxath Das Ratnakah. 9| x 7; 

32 + 29G + ifi pp. Lucknow ! Gauga Puatak Mala, 1926. 
Rs. 5. 

The author a reiipiieamnce in the field of liteniture is most welcome. 
For yearn the preasure of husineaa prevented him from devoting 
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litt-ention to the wibjeds wbkh he loves, and it was feared that he 
was lost to liteTature* Happily^ this fear is not to be rcalizieiL He 
hafl long been a student of BihnrTB and has aperlally taken 

up the question of the true text nnrl correct sequence of verses. 

Thbs volume gives the re^sult of his mveatigntions. The hctiiy 
ol the work contains the text of the Saturn i, doM by d*>ha, witb tranab^ 
tion and comnientfiry. The rnenning of difficult words is iiisert<wJ 
in bmcketa. Tn an auiinnted introduction, he tolls of his search for 
lliSbr and the dilficuUies which had to be overcome. There is ji 
description of six MSS^ dating from the seventeenth nod early 
eighteenth eenturienp mcluding one erroneoualy thought by some to be 
in Bihari s handwriting* These have all been carefully compared 
and collated. WHien the author waa unable to get access to a 
he had a special copy made* A remarkable fact emerged from the 
oonipjirbon. It was found that all the MSS. followed either wholly 
or almost wholly the saiue order, and Jnganiiath IMs condudns that 
this is undoubtedly the order preferred by Eiharl himself, exhibiting 
in fact the authentie sequence of the couplets. 

The author accepts ^13 dohds as genuine+ but he adds in on 
appendix without commentary 143 more which are found in other 
editions of the Another appendix gives in alphabetical order 

the first lines of all the dohas hero accepted, with a table showing 
their position not only in this but in seven other recensions. There 
are four fuU^pige lUustiationB, three of which are coloured. 

Altogether, it is a fine piece of work, a worthy testimony to the 
gtKxl taste and industry' of this scholar and j>oet. 

T. G. B. 

™ - I 

JdLRAfiADI] \ Atm JtiHAKA\TfA. Pt. L By OlRlUHAR DAs, (Mlitid by 
% RAJ Ratn DAiit t i X b J 24 1 i 4 pp. licjiarcs : Ktituiilmai^i 

Gmnth Mala, 1926. Re. 1/4, 

Vraj Ratn I)aa Ja alnsady wdl knflwn for his work on Hintlt 
liteiatute. To speak only of recent publjcntionfl, he brought out not 
long ago an cKcellenl edition of the P«»i SStfar, foUowed by one of 
Bhlfa Bhutan, and now wc have thia edition of a flue poem hardly 
ever heard of. It contains the text with numerous footnotes and two 
introductions, one on the poet and one on the poem. 

Gopiil Pandr, better known by his upamm of Giridhar Dos, the 
father of ilharatenda HarM Candr, was the author of many works, 
pcthnpa forty in all, hardly any of which am obtainable. He died’ 
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ftixty-&evi«n rears at the early age of 2G, Poetical works 
eorrespoatliiig to the strict l^tisfciit eowceptioti of ate 

rare in Tlkiicli^ though if one atripN the idea of purely arbitrar}^ con- 
comitants, there are many. The poem before iiA has a right to the 
name even in its nnrroweat sense. 

The ciiitor, in intTOclncing to us this epic written by a nmn (I 
almost said a boy) who ranks among the foremost Hindi poets, and 
yet is almost unknown, has done a great service to the cause of the 
litemtiife of his country. 

T. Gaaha^r Bailey. 


Akuar ASti TiJK JlJflUiTS. An Account of the Jesuit Missions to the 
Court of Ahbar. By Father Pikbbe Dc hIaeric, S.J. TmnshiLed 
with lutrwluction and Xotes by (I H. Payne. (The Broadway" 
Tmvellers. Edited by Sir E. Denison Eoas and Eiken Power,) 
xlviii + 288 pp., 8 plates. London: Rontledge, 192G, 

Mr. C, H. Payne has translated from Du Jaitic^a Ilistoire des ekmes 
fdfis meniorahk^ adr^nue^ .. . auz hidea the chapters relating 

to the three Jeauit uiisslons sent from Goa (in 15S0, 1590, and 1594) 
to AkbLirs court- at I^hore, Du Jarric, as his eilitor points out, 
cannot rank as an original authority, but hia work has a high value, 
first, as a oouvenieut sumiriary of all available jMihtished nia ferial, 
and, secondly, as preserving for ns the contents of documents cither 
no longer in existence or othervrise inaeoessible. His narrative is 
clear and extremely readable, and he seems to have made a very' 
conscientions use of his authorities^ They, and not he, are responsible 
for the curious iguomnee of Moslem religion and local customs — 
as Jlr. Paymesays, these alien creeds were/" to the .lesuit Fathers, 
things t-o be uprooted rotiier than Ktudie^l — shown, iHi^r alw, in the 
tise of the term for a miujiret, aud the assertion (p, fi<>) that 

unmarried ;vonicn who wish to niEike the Mecca pilgrimage all get 
married beforehand so as iiot to break the law. After their return 
’ they are free to part- from their husbamls if they hji ve a mind to do so 
The character of Akbur is not misympathetically described, though 
a quite natiind bias IcacLs the writer to take the most pesaimifitic 
viewr of his ultimate destiny and account for the misforhines w hich 
befel him in lu&6 and 1597 judgments on him for his “ foolish 
worship of the sun 

The translation reads so easily that it must have involvetl no 
onlinan’ amount of care and kibour, and furuishes a good illustmtiou 
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of an ceUin artem. Ono mny be permibted to wonder, bowevei, 
why the tianektor should invarijibly have written ** Noel ” for 
'* Chrislmas " ; " emersed on p, 20(5 is probably a printer's error— 
the only one noticed, with the exception of the perplexing ro^'eraal 
of two notes to Chapter IX, on page 251, where 12 sboiihl have been 
numbered 15 and pibe versa. The typography is othetwiso uncxceptioh' 
able, and the general appeamnee of the volume on a pat Avith the rest 
of this most attractive senes. It is illnstrated witb eight reprodtic- 
tions of Peraiiid paintings, indudiog Manohat's portrait of ^Vhbar 
from the group picture in the Wantage Collection. 

W. 


Le KoP'Ivex CniNoiSr Recuei! do textes aveo iotroduction ct notes. 
Par Qkoaoes ^Iaroovues, OocU!ur fia^lettrefl, etc, pp, cxxvii H" 
4H, Paris; Paul Geuthner, 1920. 

Le “ Fou DASS tz Wen-siuan. ^tude et textea. Par Geoeoes 
Marooulies. pp, 138, Pat»: Paul Geuthner, 192(5. 

M, Gcotgea llargoulifej makes an effective entrance into the sino¬ 
logical world with the almultaneous publication of thoo two volumes. 
The first contains 12D pieces of ia-ipm (the exact significance of which 
term will be found carefully explained in the introduction); the 
second, three typical Hpccimena of the/u, a prose-poem of a kind that 
ifi peculiar to Chinese literature. The mere bulk of the work, and tho 
great bbour of translation that it must have involved, cannot but 
compel OUT admiration. It is true that the great majority of the 
pieces selected have already bwn translated either by ProfesMr H. A. 
Giles in hia “ Gems of Chinese Uteratiire " or by PeSre ZottoU into 
dog-Lntin ; a few have also been done by Grube in his " Geschichte 
der Chinesischen Jjtteratur '*; but it is evident that JI, Margouli^ 
has struck out an independent line, and is little indebted to the 
renderings of hia predecesaora. He ia too much obsessed with the idea I 
of absolute and literal fidelity to his test ; in his opinion, it would !« 
waste of time to attempt to present the artistic side ol Chinese literary 
productions to a public that is not yet capable of appreciating 
it' and therefore, rather than “glide ove.‘ diJiioulties and offer 
a Frenchified Imitation of Chinese authors ”, he has preferred to make 
“ nn almost literal version ” which will at any rate convey the thought 
though doing scant justice to the elegance of the form. Hero he 
would seem to be the victim of an illusion which b not uncommon 
iimoDg translators ; for, indeed, the possibility of thus separating 
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the thought from the form, the mnttcr from the nidiiiier, is more thAO 
questionable. 

Most of the essays, prefaces, not ices, dissertations, and ’what 
not that oome under the general head of ku-tcin, are delicate biooma 
which will hardly bear tiansplantatioa into another language ; only 
the most sympathetic handling enables them to retain h little of their 
original perfume* Kow^ to judge from his long and well-writfeeri 
introductionT M. ^largoulil^ has a nice appreciation ol Chineaa litemiy 
composition which is remarkable in a foreigner ; he can savour the 
fine points of style that distinguish authors of different djTiasties and 
different schools ; yet appacenth' he oaimot see that a rigidly htemi 
ttuDslation of these same authors must almost necessarily obliterate 
the style which h of their very es^ucc, and reduce them all to a dead 
level devoid of inspiration* J^et us bow he treats Liu Ijing^a 
sparkling little eulogy of wine :—" II y a un maitre, horn me supfrieur, 
qui considi^re le ciel et la tern? [r^temit^] comme un moment, h solcil 
et In lune tomme dea fenetreSp les huit o5t^ du monde comme ea 
cour et sea avenues, ll marche sans ornif'rcs ni traces, il reste sanj^ 
flemeure ni chaumi^rOp il fait ea tentc du cLel et sa natto dc la terre, 
il vn Ih oi\ le m^ne m volonW. Quancl il B’arrctOj il prend unc 
bouteille, d tient tine coupe. Quand il est en mouvement, il porte 
Hue cruGhe et il a one pot k boire avpKS Itii. 11 n’y a qiie le vin dorit 
il s'oocupc, comment connaitrait-il le reste ? 

|] y a un jerac no We et un lettrfi notable qui out entendu nia 
reputation et qui ont critiqud ce qui eu lb agitent lours manchefi, 
ils arrachent leura cob, lours yeu.x sont furieux ct Icura dents grincent. 
Ib font ties exposes dea rites et des lois, le bien et le inal se Idve 
[confusiment] comme un essaim d'abeilles [dans lours fliscours].'' 

This is certainly more literal 5 but is it not a hundred times further 
from the spirit of the Chinese than the version in ** Oems'' ?—An 
old gentleman, a friend of rtune (sr. himself)* regards eternity as but 
a single day, and w^hole ceutunes as but an instant of time. The kuu 
and moon are the windows of his house ; the cunlinat points are the 
boundaries of his domain- Up. wanders unreatrained and free ; he 
dwells w'ithin no walb. The canopy of Heaven is hb roof; his reating- 
place is the lap of earth. He follows his fancy in all thiagi^. He 
b never for a mocieiit without a wine-flask in one hand, a goblet in 
the other. Hb only thought is wine: he knows of naught beyond. 

“ Tw o respectable philanthropists, hearing of my friend's weaknesM, 
proceeded to tax him on the subject; and with many gestures of 
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disappro^>jition, fienw scow\s, and gnashing of twth, preachetl him 
(luUe a semion on the nilea of propriety, nnd sent his faults buz;;infi 
rounfl bis head like a Eswami of 

The picec ends with a humorous simile, the point of which has 
l^n entTcIy mi^efl by 11. Maigonliis ; “ Qmiad il ^coute avcc ealme. 
iJ n eiitenri paa |e bnait tig toniierre, qiiand il reganJe attcntivcmcnt 
.1 ne remnrquc paa I’nspeet du T ai-chan. II ne sent ni le froid ni 
\e chniid qm tonchent aon corj,s. ni |«, troubles de !» joie et du dfsir 
J contemple 1c tnmuJte ck^ dix mille chosos qui lui sont comme 

cSto Im so,It coraine deaubeillcs ou das j.imsites de murier - 

Them IS a aeriou.s miatmnalation here which ouffht to have been 
avoided, aeemg that a correct rendering Ls given in '■ Gems ” ■_ 

Iks ears were beyonrl the reach of thunder ; he could not hove 
re;“' ^ Heat and cold eristed for him’no mo:" 

^rorltl appeared but as so much tliicJfwwd nn . 4 s. l i .1 
I't on a nver: whilo thp twn 

^ liSTnto *'* 

c«top,n.r (into ,1 ...p, ™ He ciinoee heiieve in Jonel." 

T^n^int cl.» toto H in He ^ g 

^ ® Tile brench translator wrotijslv take^ 

Wot wUcb i, no,.., to n„e .(.bn (M„ .? 

Th» gn™ toe to ,be |ege„d ,i., cntoniillnn, .ck rtotol L , 
nnd to tune netnallj, bncnmc «„p., themselve. Tn 
W. of <»..«, the totoipidn/stond, for He PM i r 

‘"0 

that inich toiMakto do IS'tftoro^„‘rtatri““'H'’' "’''"1 

WC have glimpses of what be mnv yet f ^ 

such as the touching appeal to the Throt, ^ 

grootgenoto, Pen Oitoo ,boto.to„e,.to, for^rt Colt Heli;: 
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nud disBcrtationa of Hnn Yii^ where !eaa domaDtl is made 

on the traTifilator^s imAginative facAlty^ 

A feature of Hoth these vahimes that will bring'joy to the heart 
of the serious student is the provision of exhaustive geographical 
and historical indexes giving all proper names in Chinese. 

Ljoxel Giles. 


Katural Man : A Hecoro from Borneo. By Charles Hose. 
With a Preface by G. Rlijot Smith, pp. xvi + 204^ 126 illustra¬ 
tions, and I map* Macmillan & Co,^ Lt<l., 1926- 30;^. 

Having read every word of this very interesting and readable 
book, I feel that my first duty is to thank its author for the pleasure 
he has given me. The work, as regania about nine-tenths of it^ is 
a delightfully written piece of descriptive ethnography which it 
woidd be har<1 to excel. It is true that it is largely^ and perhaps 
TOainly^ a revised abridgement of Hose and McHougairs Th^ 

Tribes qf Bf^rneo, which was issucfl in 1912 by the same publfehers. 
Many passages are testually identical^ and a number of others are 
paraphrases based on the earlier work. Without a oolLatiou of the 
two books, page by page, for which I cannot spare tho time, it is not 
possible for me to make a more precise statement on the matter. 
At any rate, the work under review^ though not entirely new' either 
in substance or in form, eontains a very vivid aceoiint of the life and 
hubita, arts and crafts, cuatomg and belicb, and general mentoUty 
of the Bornean tribes, with which it^s author has been intimately 
acquainted for a great number of ycar$- His earlier work act him 
in the front rank of descriptive ethnographers, and the present one, 
if it does nothing else, will confirm that position < and make it more 
w'idely knowm among tho general public. 

My owm view, which f give for whatever it may be worth, is that 
descriptive ethnography should he entirely dissociated from all 
speculations and disquisitions regarding the causes and origins of 
its subject matter and should confine itself to a statement of facts. 
I conceive that there is a flistinct danger that an ethnographer’s 
mind may be uncouBciously warped, and his descriptions more or less 
distorted t by the influence of theories. A great part, of the present 
work is taken up with an Important section of the population of 
Borneo kno™ as Xu van. I have already expressetl elsewhere 
{JRAS. (1926)^ p. 7i5-G) my disbelief in the theory that the Kayana 
are identical wdtb, or at all closely related to, the Karens (or alterna- 
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tively, the Chiiiii or the KachinH) of Kurmti. There iirc wrious 
■lifficiilties in the wiiy of accepting it, and not man}* cogent aTptiment.H 
in it* support. Such general agreement ns exists between the customH 
of Kayans and Karens is by no means confined to tbein but extcnd^ 
to innny other uncmlized tribes of Indonraia on the one band, and 
[ndd-Chinn on the other. \S hether such cases of agreometit are to be 
attributed to the coincidence of adaptation, on more or leas parallel 
lines, of entirely unconnocted tribes to more or less similar environ¬ 
ments; or to direct diffusion through some gengraphicallv inter- 
mediate link, which is now loat or baa yet to be discovered ; or to 
former eloae contact between some of the anegatora of the one tribe 
and some of the ancestoin of the other ; or to a genuine racial descent 
from one common stock, are matters which will long be debated by 
anthropologists. The various schools will continue to arrive at tin- 
several conclusions which beat fit in with their mdividual theories. 
But, to my mind, it will be » Jong time before anything approaching 
lo certainty will be attained. 


So far aa I am able to judge from the deacriptiona given, the 
Kayans are aa typically Indonesian as need be, and lit quite well 
jnto too general framework of flornean ethnography. There is not 
the aligh^t niwl to drag in, on their behalf, any'h}*pothoai8 of a 
comparatively recent emigration frem Indo-China. That at some 
remote age the coasts of Eastern and Southern Indo-Chinn were 
in at least occupied by Indonesian.s, is a very generally acrepted 
atif ig } pro ble ^iew*. But it 19 altogether another matter to 
suggest that the Kayans have come from there, and particularly 
from the Irawadi valley, in the last millennium or so. The history 
and piieral couditioim of Indo-Cbina during that wriml are fairly 
well known; and it may safely be said that within that time there 
M no trace of Indonesians in the Karen couutr}*. 

1 cannot help tliinking that a slight similarity between the VEirious 
tnbal nam« has (perhaps subconsciously) contributctl to the forma* 
ion of thm theory*; ,md my opinion is shared by a recent writer on 
he Karens who ha^ express«i his view of the matter in the following 
tonns t It acc^ fawly dear that ii this accidental similarity of name 

han the Dyaks m kinship to the Karon - (H. J. » xhe Karen 

Vo n o T u ? (1922),vol.xxvi, 
No 13. lo). It shouhl be remembered that as regards language 

Kayans, Karens, and Chin., (with KachiasJ belong to three quite 
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distinct groiil^- It sfscTiis to he charactcrifitic of certain schools of 
corapftrative ethnology to undervalue, or even neglect entirelyp the 
evidence of knguiige, which is, after all, an important elemeiii to be 
considered. While it can give ua no certain evidence of racial con¬ 
nexion or common descent, it can tell nx a great deal nbqnt hiatoricul 
contact in the past, whether recent or more remote. Moreover, 
compiinitive philologists have by this time devcloiJed a fairly sound 
metho(J, while coinpamtivc ethnologists are still engaged in groping 
for one and disputing among thcniBelveii over its technique. 

Before any really satisfactoTy and final grouping of the tribes of 
Borneo can be mndc^ a thorough rbssificatiOQ of their languages 
must be undertaken. In that respect Borneo is still, having reganl 
to its fiiKCt the most neglecteil area of Indonesia. Ajj a rule it has been 
represented, in works on IndonesiMi linguistics, solely by the Ngajn 
dialect. As? there are in 8. H. Ray's “The Iianguagcs of Romeo*' (in The 
Sfirmnik Mt^seum Jeiintal (1913), vol* i, No, 1) vocabularies of about 
a hundreil dialects and eub-dialectSj often differing verj^ much from 
one another, it js obvious that to pick out the one that hupfiens to be 
the best documented 05 representative of the whole gmiip is a quite 
inadequate way of dealing with the languages of Borneo. I have not 
the time^ nor would this he the place, to go into the details of this 
qiie?^tion at any length, biit must confine myself to a somewhat super¬ 
ficial tost to illustrate my meaning. On the basis of tlie Bornean 
numeral systems, Ray’s languages can roughly divided into four 
groups, of which one ia anomalous. It tonsiats of a single language 
using peculiar words for 7, 8, and 9. Of the rest, a large majority, 
much the biggest of the four groups, uses the words tSla an<l Injoh 
(or variants of them) for 3 and 7 respectively^ ami into this grou|i 
fall the Kayan dialccta, which to that extent* therefore, are typically 
Bornean. They also agree with about a dozen Kcnyah and other 
non-KayatJ dialects in the numbers 8 and 9. Of the remaining two, 
much snialler, groups one bus the Cbmmon Indonesian iitu and pkn 
For 3 and 7* respectively. The other, which includes the I ban (or 
Sea Dayak) diale<^ts has Itija for 3 and valiants of iujoh for 7. 

Tills bat point scTves to support Dr. Hose's view that the [ban 
language Is more closely rcbtctl to Malay than the other Bornean 
languages aiul dialccta arc. fhit it is quite lin|>D^ib1e to regard Ihan 
as having lieen, or being, "a tongue out of which Malay, as spoken 
to-day, htia been evolved under Arab influence " (pp. fi-T), The 
differeiicefl between the two are more deep-Kcate4l than that: we 
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have ample rmnds of the Mulay kogunge going kick continiioiialy 
for mote than three ecntiiries, and a few inacriptioiia even as far hack 
as the fourteenth century, which are quite ineonsistoat with such a 
view. If, indeed, the than entered Borneo less, than three hundred 
years ago from Sumattii, it is pretty certain that they did not come 
from any part of Sumatra where iraky wiis the language generally 
spoken. But that theory, again, is quite unaupportod by historical 
evidence present. 

The first thirty pages of the book eontaia a sort of historical 
introduction (tskeu over fmm Thf Pagan Tribes of Borneo without 
much alteration) on which something must be said. Its arrangement 
la nnt all that conld k desired, e.g. pag^s 10.13 are auhatntitjallv 
a repetition of pp. 3 ^ 5 , ] must leave it to geologists to decide 
the probable date when the island of Borneo was last united with the 
contment of Asia, and whether there is any Iikelihooi] that the 
aneestom of any of the existing Bornean tribea had i^aehed their 
present homes before that somewhat doubtful nnd remote time 
(pp. 3. 4, 10}. To me it seems rather unlikely. For the rtst f eon 
only regret that thvs portion of the work, which is not essential to it, 
was not imbiected to some revision. The Indoneskn alphabets are 
not from the Tamil (p. 15) but from the Tdugu-CaiuiLe group, 

m the last twemty years or more by F«nch scholars to determine 

caniuirlr f and the position of its successive 

For ^Hiallto ascertained. 

For Hianzto fp. 18). a misprint that rUd not occur in the earUer 

work, read "Hiang-ta". There are no historical grounds for th« 

statement that Ifekcca was founded in the thirteenth «nturv (p 19 ) • 

™7o7 “* -'>• 

3fcj,|»Ut on tho other hM.I, 

» portion ol the foiirteonth oeptary it rertobl, e„„i,Kl o 
Xrj Z'*' » l!«xi port of thfeo., 

^tonho, to the chU,ru'™HVo7Sr 

happene.1 dimng the reign of the Javanese kL Ha™m w f 
ooto. th^po^P^riK,.,,. A„,h. Wijo,.. ,t‘^.Xtt:’S 

Anutnit^ that Bnuu>i j, Eiwi*irt 1,^ Kip p'n.ni j'-fe ilH * k.. - 

' n.ni i_ji; ^ of Kw Chinewt BOBfoei. 
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instead oE cmitiunnUy citing TSuEHcs's out-of-date Uistarij of Jatut 
about such matters, English rcadeca do not refer to the reliabto sources, 
such 03 the Pararoton fluJ the KogmabretagninR, which have now been 
accessible for many years post. 

Further the statement that a few .veara later the Brunei king paid 
tribute to ISfatisur Shah of ihilacca is patently absurd, seeing that 
the latter, so far from succeeding to the throne in 1374, was not even 
bom at that date and did not in fact succeed (as reported in the //dstorjy 
of the Miwj till 1439. The old enoneous ^lalaoca chronolog)' 

was rectified thirty years ago, and it is nnsatiafactory to find it restated 
in a w'ork published in 1936. To make matteis w'orse, this impossible 
Btatemcnt has been taken over from the Pajjun Tribes of Borneo 
into the official report on the Census of British Malaya of 1921, p, 3, 
Thus U history made. The date given on p. 23 of the work under 
review of the founding of Singapore by a purely legendary personage 
i» e^ nnll y baseless. It ia a pity that such a good book as this coutnms 
snch hlcmishea. 

C. 0. B. 


British JLilava, 1824-67. By L, .4. Mitu. (Journal of the Mabyan 

Brunch, Koyal Asiatic Society, voh iii, pt. ii.) Singapore, 1925. 

Tins is a conscientiously documented aud well-written hiatOTy, 
containing even more than its title foroahadowa. Several of its 
chapters considerably transcend the nominal limits of the work. 
Wc get sections dealing with the English and Dutch in the Heat 
(1579-1786). Penang {1786-1839), Singapore (1819-1826), the Civil 
Service in the Straits Settlements (1786-1867), the Malacca Tjand 
Problem (1825-188^1), and the Malayan Policy of the Hast India 
Comimny (1786-1867), ivhicfa are very welcome, though they do not 
confine themselves within the periorl specified in the title. For the 
test, the contents of the work can be best indicated by giving the 
remaining chapter headings, vb. the Angb-Dutch Treaty of 1824, 
the Xaning War {1831-32), Anglo-Siamese Relations (1824-1867), 
Trade anil Agriculture in British Malaya, the Chinese in Britbih 
Malaya, Piracy and the Straits Settlements, Rajah Brooke and the 
Suppression of Piracy in Brunei, and the Tramifer (of the Stmita 
Settlements from the India Office to the Colonial Office). 

M,viiy of the almve are matteis of more than purely local interest, 
and the author's treatment is chaiacteri 2 ed by sober judgment and 
great fairness, though he is perhaps rather hard on the Butch, whose 
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polwy in those days certainly lays them open to criticism. The 
hibliography .a very valuable, partirulariy aa giving the unpublished 
sonic^ on which Df. Mills has mainly relied. There are unfortunately 
a good many misprints, lixui apparently to the fact that he viiia not 
given on opportunity of finally revising the proofs of his work, 

- _ C. O, B 1 .AOOEN. 

A A.o>c„«. THE By Edward Gdadvilli! Baowsr, 

...h . by Sir E. Dr:R„o» R«. pp. + kjo. 

ron ispicce nnd 1 map. Cbrabiiilpe Buiretm^ Preas. 192$ 

,1, r !?"'*•”'• ■‘"”8 I« forty »r.% VDAD, b»v, tok™ 

fo ’’"“i* fo-™ -PiURd Ibo public . 
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churity which believt^th all thin^^ and liDpeth all thing^f b* not alwaya 
inarkefi by discnminationp they will appjrecJate the author none the 
lesa. Rather will they be grateful to him for encoumgemeat in the 
frequent dbiappointments which bcaet themH and for reminding them 
that though there may be something to rleprecate there is also much to 
love in the Peraian. 

Kveii in those in whom he found moat to condenm, the oppress]Vf‘ 
gc>vpmor, the drunken libertine ^ the inquisitive, mefldleaoniej self- 
cronceited bore^ he finda some good. The gracious manners and line 
library of the first, the readiness of the second to die for his faith, 
arc redeeming traitii, and even the last seemetl, during a accond \iait, 

leas diaagreeable‘'V. It mtky\ however, he iloiihted whether Browni^ 
saw the bore, who in later years was known as “ Hajj! Excellence 
from his habit of airing his French by addressing all and sundry by 
this honorific title, at his best. His niendncity, his garrulity, and h'ts 
conceit could transcend atiything reco^le^l of him in thia hook. He 
once in formed the present wTitcr that the late Queen Victoria had, during 
his sojourn in Eurojje, ofierei;! him the Garter, and when asked why 
he never wore the insignia he gravely rcpUisl that he had not 
thought it politic to accept the Order. He was at thm time the 
nuisanee which Browne found him, but he w'aa also the cause of 
much mirth. 

The author is perhaiM hantlly fair to the Persian authorities in rcapect 
of their treatment of the Ihvbis, the sufferers among whom are all 
“ niartiTa The persecution of this sec^t was^ of course, revolting, 
art all religions persecut ion must be; but the persecufora must not I>e 
judged by the standards of moileni Europe. The spctaries placctl them- 
jy^dvea in opposition to the est^thlishe<] religion of the country, the 
recognized punishment for apostasy from which is death, and were 
undoubtedly implicated both in rebelKoii and in attempted ajLsasaina- 
tion, puiiisbml in most lands with death. It is hardly reasonahle to 
expect mi Oriental niler to retpiirc absolute proof of the personal 
pjirticipation of the founder and Iwuler of such a sect in the criiiiea 
cf his followers. Tlae sect as n whole was osaocbtcfl with rebellion 
and nfsassination, and the removal of its leader would be regarded 
in Persia as an ordinary measure of precaution. The persecution 
was impolitic, as rtll pemecutioas ate ; but it was not unnnturul, 

Xor do the sectaries appear to have ineriteil the great interest 
wdiirh BrowTie displayed in them. Babi ^^mart^'rs" are bew ailed^ 
but the uueflifying dispu^as between LShaykhis and Babis and Babb 
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uiifj UfthaiH, nn<i the murder ohs feud hctvfeen Bahais and EKelis nro 
insuJScieiitJy coudemmKl. 

A minor slip which grates on the ciir » the fepeiiterl cJeseriptioii 
of the British Legation as the “ English Embnssy ”, but when the 
l»ok was written the habit of regarding the Treaty of Union as a 
scrap of paper waa more geneml than it is to-day. 

All who have travelled much ui Persia will endorse the author's 
favourable estimate of the character of its muleteers, ns a cloas. 
The cAnrediiiof, ejcaspemtuig at times, is always intcreatiag, and can 
be a most eatcrtaiiiing companion on the road. Even his « grousing ”, 
if token in the right spirit will be found to contain the element of 

go^ humour which chameterinea the some failing in the British 

E^Iuler^ 


Most of those who have visited Qum and Kfishari will envv the 
author his pleasant recollections of those towns and will Imj iiwslined 
to agree ratier with the anonymous authors of the uncompIimenteTy 
vorfl« on their inhabitants than with him. The people nf Qum are 
usually surly and hostile, and those of Mahan are so aceustomeil 
o fleecing of pilgrims that they arc prone to regnrtl all visitore 
as their prey but Browne was evidently fortunate, as he was iu his 
experience of .ser^-ants who declined to accept voik Such events 
biLppeu HI P^rain.^ but thev afu 

Thc> eiiiiititmtioii of n's bridge, ovtr tlio iKyandi. Rod lit WohAn 
^ eo.ri«.„g Tt,„ in ,.rt not th„n nnlv, but . rinvelle, 
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. II w ‘ '■‘"'J' Co'""™*)” IBlacn. ngnin in 

not .0 culled from the plnnc-trecs in it. guHen, but from the tvi eMv 

the water. The remarks on the virtues of the woodlouse are 
interesting but the author might have added the name bv which it is 
known in Kirman—son-i-Miwfa. " the ox of Giod " wlii^h he 
have heart! while there. The hanaor which h ’ 
ie ».lly u thirile, the cfolh. of tS nm It *" 

.. ehnnf, the efolt, „f ,h. glolmmrtiohoh n. 

in the KA.bAnt dinicot, doe. not „„„ l^brcto^lru 
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coxTUptiou of th^r ^^^}Td satl^ a buc:ket just aa b the Kash? 
comijjtjon oi harf. The “diamiil spot "" mcntToaed on pa^e 4^2 p 
in the descriptioii of which the present witer heartily coiicurSp should 
ho Skin^, not Sh^m.vh, and ^wAAaJaiv not d-t-kek, is the usual iiunie of 
the Persian pilaiewinks. The t™nt Zahhak is imprisoned in n cavern 
beneath Daniavnnd, not on the summit of the mountainp and it is 
hurdle just to blame the grandees for the misery inflicted! on the 
wretched chddreii employed in shawl-weaving, for those w'ho were 
iespOD.sibLe for the sufferings of these poor little drudges w^rc their 
parents, whom their toil supplied with opium. 

Those who wish to Icam aomething of Persia are often iidvise^i 
to road Slorier’a delightful bookg and much can be learnei.1 from i^ 
but it must never be forgotten that it is a sntire. Nolsody w ho wishes 
to leam the whole truth ahould fail to read Browne^s boob* 

Baba, which has been translated^ has probably given offence to many 
Persians; ^4 among$L Per^i'an^ will be wekonicd with gratitude 
by alb and a good translation would bn a signal service to PeraLi. 
and also to Britain^ for it would tend to promote a better nnderstandmg 
between the two countries ^ Few who know the Persians will fail 
to share the authors affection for them, though all will not share his 
leniency to their failings. These, in his view, were due to one cause, 
^md to one causse alone, the comiptiott and oppression of the okl 
r^im£. The Con.^ititution, when it CamOj Vi'aa to heal all and to perfecti 
all This was the view' of many among the Persians, to whom 
M<ishriii<t w^as a blessed word of comfort* Most have ainoe learned the 
truth embodied in Goldamith^s, or rather Johoson^s^ lines 
AEi^all, of all that humsu heart?! endiire. 

That part which iawi! or Kings can cause or cure! 

There ts reason to believe that Browne himself w'as disillusioned! in 
his Jafer years, anti one could wish for hia sake that it tad not been so. 

His great services to Persia, and to Oriental scholarship generally, 
were rccognizefl in more c|mirteTS than one, but the recognition which 
he prized most came from Persia, Ln the form of a compiimeutaiy 
address with beautiful presents. Accompanying the addrcBS was an 
ode by a modern poet who complained that the bml who siing so 
sw-eetly was singing from a cage, in which he had been confined at 
the instjince of the great scholar s countrymen. Browue^a compas^^ion 
was aroused, and his generous appeal was the cause of some embarrass^ 
ment to the British lAigation, for the poet's offence had been his 
membership of a Committee of Repris;ds ", having for its object the 
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aj^iDation of British and Ruasian official, and of those Persians 
who had fivmpathiiscd with the AJlied raufle during the war, and ita 
labouiB had not been entirely fruitless^ 

In honoimng Browne Persia honoured herself, and did mneh to 
juahfy the high opinion which he entertained of the Pereian character. 

_ W. H- 

Tayyibat, the Odes op Shaikh Mdsljhd-’d-djn Sa'dI Shjr.4zT. 
Tmnfllatcd hy the late Sip Lucas White Ki.sicJ, Kt,. aS.I., 
IX.D., with an Introduction hy Reynold A. KiCHOusos, 
JA)ndon : Luzac k Co., 1926. 
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“ Thy fflsc mil ting movem^^nta are isyiaaietritiil and liartnoniDua ; 
but the woftls you addre^^ to us are incQiiijidemte," 
uneoTiscioiL^ly s1i|*s into the pliiniL In this matter close adhcDenre to 
the original shouJd surely be the nile, eapeciQlly in tninalating such 
poems as these. In this verse, too, the point of the antithesis has been 
missed. Its true sense is " Thy graceful movements are lor allj but it 
is for U 5 p Thy lovera, that Thou reset vest Thy harsh words. 

Exemption may also be taken to the tmtislaiion of the first couplet 
of Ode 26. The poet describes Iiia beloved's figure as a marvel as 
great as the general Resurrnetion. This is not fitly tniiisLated by 
** a nine davs^ wonder — a conteinptuoas expression lor a sight or 
event which seta the mob gaping until some new- w^onder wdpea it 
from their minds. 

Ko piatificntion is appiirent for the tranalation of the first couplet 
of Ode 84 : “ We engagc<l in love, etc. " for the verb is in the singular 
in the original, and the pUiml wmuld nnt scan. 

I would also take exception to marah-mollow- ” ns a translation 
of kbatmTr used aa a simile for a beautiful face* It is true that I^ine, 
Freytagp Steinga.'is* and Belot give " marsh-mallowfor kJiitmt 
or AAff/m?, but surely no ]joet would compare a beautiful face to a 
bright yellow flowrer* Marsh-mallow ” might describe Majnun^s 
face, but not IjailiVs- Gul-i-khalmJ means, in Persia, the hollyhock, 
a flowxri with its pink and w^hite jwtfils, far more likeh’ than the 
marsh-mallow to be in the mind of a poet describing his mistTeas^fi 
face, and surely " hollybcMik " is the correct translation here. In 
note 4 on page 115 a variant of the Zalihak legend is given. According 
to Firdaw'aTi and all versions of the legend which I have hearb 
Damavand, not Alvand^ b the mountain beneath which the t^Tant 
is confined. It ia possible that the honour is locally claimed for Alvand. 
but this is not the generally accepted version of the story. It la a 
ndstnke, too, to any that amokc sometimes rises from Alvand. Both 
Damavand and Alvand are vokanoea^ but they have long been extinct. 

In a quotation from Hafiz in note 1 on page 97| the won! tu^hJr 
occuH* This la apparently intendcfl for la^hflr^ but the reading in 
five copies of Hafiz which I have consulted U (afsir, which b in every¬ 
way piefcnible, I have not found taghijlr even as a variant. 

There is no special interest, as stated tu note 3 on page 160^ in 
the fact that no chronological sequence can be observed in the arrangf;- 
ment of the odes, for in no divan are the odes armnged in i-hronological 
sequence. The principle of arrangement ia the alphabetical order 
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of the le tt^n with whkh the verses coucluile. It was probably owin^ 
to Sir Liumw King's imtimely aod lamented death that tlie proofs 
were not more carefully corrected and that the notes are disfigured 
by typograpbical errott, /'ffifwTr for/o^Tr, ntiterSb for iHihfab, sShib-t- 
miar (which would not scan) for tahib na^f, Ka^abah for A'a' 60 , 
I’lndi £> qaUhhl for qaJtmhl rincfi, S^Mlhah for Z>ihMa, mhi 
niMjifeir for fla^y-j'-iiiwiifiaf-, oiVnaJt for no mot, mojfniii for 
!ja«iabc for grieha-yi, and Khisar [which would not scan) for Khizr, 
are some examples, Sa'di's verse, as quoted in note 3 oii jmge 175 
does not scan, and the quotation bom the in note 1 on 

page 161 Lb not intclbgible. 

The translation prcteiidB to no graces of form, hnt is absolutely 
literal. This method of treatment is undoubtmlly the best in a first 
translation of a Persiait clasaic. Poets and liit^ruimri mav Embellish 
its they will the nmater s thoughts when the scholar has rendered them 
intelligible, though it Is to be hoped that none will emulate the 
impudence of the poetaster who declared that the beat interiiieter 
of a Pmlan poet is he who tnows no Persian, The other method of 
renderiog a Persian poet boa been tried, and though Fit-zgcrald’a 
bcnutifui para phrase has delighted all none can contemplate w'ithout 
a shudder the “ appalling mass of literature ” w'hicb it Las produced. 

Sir Lucaa liMiite King has laid students both of the language and 
of the mysticism of the Persians under an obligation, and the minor 
errors and imperfections in bis work which have been noticed may he 
easily amended in a later eilition. It is for this purpose that they have 
been enumerated, 

\\\ H. 


flABiCft-i' Ubh3hA<) ; " The Book of Lovera," By Muhammad 
YayvA IMS SiBAK, known as FaHiiht of Nishapiir, Edited by 
R. S. GBEES3HiEi,ns, Undon : Lukbc k Co,, 1926. 

The works of Muhammad Yahyo ibn Slhak. Pattahi, ** a man of 
ienming, acquainted with most branches of knowledge," are not so 
well known as they deBer%-e to be, and even in hi* lifetime lacked the 
publicity earned by the works of more courtly poets. It is well, 
therefore, that this elaborote allegory should have been made 
a^^ible to lovers of Pemkn poetry, for the onlv knowledge of it 
which European scholars have hitherto poesessed’is contained in a 
summary m rh>-metl prose, and this edition enables us for the first time 
to study the pwfs development of lus theme, The poem is a good 
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example of the more artificial school of Pcn^iain jKHctry in the oge of 
the TimCirids. ami, though less sophisticated than the Shabt^mi-t- 
Kkt*/^l exhibits those peculiarities of Fattahfa style which Dawlatshilh 
hiH> noticed. 

The diligent student may read the whole poenv from beginning 
to ehd^ but the cadence of the met re will pall on many after an honr 
or two, anrl these will take it in smaller doses, for it miiat be confessed 
that the interest even of the double allegory b hardly sufficient to 
relieve the monotony of the rhythm. All stuclcnts shoukL however^ 
read the poem, for it is an excellent expmple of Its cla^, apd the 
corrcepondence betw'ecn the lovers is itself a fairly complete treatise 
on Persian rhetoric. 

The editing of a poem of nearly -t^TDO couplets is uo light 

task, hut Hr, Grecn^hields hua perfonned it admirably^ Of the very few 
misprints one occurs in a heading on page 6^5, and a misplaced 
in the first hemistich of verse 230 mars the rhythm of the couplet. 
A very few of the veraes halt, but the errors here are clearly due to the 
copyist^ and arc such as m,uiat always ocenr In au edition from a single 
hLS. The wonder is that there are so few. 

The book has an excellent preface by the editor. 

WouflEU^x Haio. 


The Orthodox Patriahciiate of Jerusalem. Report, of the Com¬ 
mission appointed by the Govemment of Palestine to inquire 
atid report u]K>n certaiu controversies between the Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Jenisalem and the Arab Orthodox Community'. 
By the'Commiasionnm : Sir AiTOX Bertram^ Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, sometime Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Cyprus ; 
an<i J. W, A. Yousm. sometime Financial Adviser to the Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem and pre\iousIy Chief Inspector under the 
ilinistry of the Interior in Egypt, M il fort! p 192G, 12 j?. (kl. net. 
This book h at once a practical illnstmtion of the difficulties 
attending the administration of the British mandate lor Palestine, 
and an illuminating study in the Iiistcry" of the Orthodo.x Church* 

The Orthodox Patriarchate of Jemsalcm has been an anxiety 
to the mandatory government from the beginning. To start with, 
it had got itself so deeply into debt that a Rnaucial eomoibsion of 
inquiry (the Bertram-Lukc commission} had to be appointed—iis a 
result of whCEse report the bimnees of the Patriaicbate were placed 
under official control in 1921. Thereafterp the standing quarrel between 
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the Orthodox Christian populatioti of the country, who are Arab in 
language and in Dational feeling, and the Patriarch anrl the Holy Synwl, 
who are Greeks, came to auch a pass that n sccoad conimissioji liad 
to be appointed to inquire into this matter and suggest some solution. 
The link between the two commisiions was supplied by Sir Anton 
Bertram, who in both cases waa the senior mcinher. Tlie Commissioners 
—whose difbcidt task was evidentiy rendered still more difficult 
by systematic obstruction on the part of the Patriarchate’”are to 
he congratulated on the tact with which tbet' have con<lucted the 
practical jiart of their duties and upon the learning and luciditv of 
their historical research. 

The present feud between the central cccleslasticAl authorities 
and the rank and file of the clergy and the Jiiity in tho Jerusalem 
Patriarchate is a consequence of the poh'ey inaugurated by the 
Ottoman Bultan Mchme^l ll hatih tn regaitl to the Orthodox C^mich 
in bis dominions, Bultan Mehmed's conquest of Constantinople is 
commonly regarded as having indicted an almost mortal wound 
upOT the Greek people: but the medieval Greeks had been steadily 
losing ground to the hranks, the Muslims and the non’Grcek peoples 
of Orthodox Christendom for four centuries before 1453; and ,\fehmed'ft 
organiration of the Millet-i^Rum, after Ilia coiiquwrt of Constantinople, 
really laid the foundations of a Greek revival. As is well known, 
Mehmcd created the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople Millct- 
Bashj, not merely of the Orthodox Christians within the ecclesiastical 
domain of the Patriarchate (which corresponded approximately to the 
comparatively modest frontiers of the hjust Roman Empire as they 
had stood in the eighth century), hut of all Orthodox Christiana 
within the Wiers of the Ottoman Empire. In one sense, this was 
a eontinuation of the Orthodox ecclesiastical tradition, in which the 
Church was a department of State and every sovereign independent 
State contoining an Orthodox i»puIation had an autocephalous 
church of Its own whose ecclesiastical domain coincided with the 
state temtory. In another sense, however, Jlehmed'a otgauisation 
was an innovation in favour of the Greeks; for the Oecumenical 
Patnarchftte at Constantinople was intrinsically a Greek national 
institution, and, thanks to Alehmed, it found its jurisdiction extended 
over the Bid^re and Serbs and Rumuns^-important Orthodox 
peoples wtech had only fallen fitfully under Byzantine rule and which 
had therefore p««essed churches of their own independent of the 
Constantinople Patnnrchate, As the dominiomi of the Ottoman 
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Padbhdhcontmuocl to expand^ the ecclesiastical domain of his servant 
the inillct-bEiahy of the Millet-i-Rum expanded with them, wherever 
the conquered territories happened to contain Orthodox inhnbitanU- 
and the Ottoman conquest of Syria and Egi’pt in 1516-7 made the 
Oecumenical Patriarch master—not as Patriarch but as rnitlet-bashv— 
of the Orthodox Christian flocks of the three older Patriarchates of 
Antioch I Jenisakm and Alexandria^ these three Patriarchates, 

which had existed eomo centuries before the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
had been created, had not only been independent of the Oecumenical 
Patriaichate—as had been the Bulgarian Patriarch ate, which had 
come into existence later—but, during the eight and a half centuries 
which had elapsed since the Arab conquest, Arabic had become the 
national language of the people, and therefore (in accordance w'ith 
another Orthodox tradition) it hnd tended to become the ecclesiastical 
language ol those Churches, though in the Arab Orthodox commun¬ 
ities, unlike the Slavonic Orthodox communities, Greek never 
ousted entirely. The political conquest of Syria and Egypt by the 
f>smaiiiis involved, how'ever (owdng to Mehmed Fatlh^s onlinanoe), 
an ecciesisistical conquest ol the Orthodox Chnrohca in these eountriea 
by the Greeks, This conquest was consummated during the 
Patriarchate of Germanoa (1543-1579)—a Greek from the Morea— 
and thenceforth not only the Patriarchal office itself but the synodp 
orgimizcii into a fnitemity, hec-ame an institution staffed with Greeks, 
who 3 o |)olicy was directed from the Phanar in Stamboul. Thus the 
Arab laity and parish clergy of the Jerusalem Patriarch ate found 
themselves excluded from the govcmnicut of their local Church in 
favour of Greeks, just as the PallaJiin were excluded from the gov^era- 
ment of the local Vilayets and Sanjaej^sin favour of Osmanlia, Under- 
neath, however, the Orthodox Arabs eherishefl their national eon- 
sciousness, symbolized in their national language, as pertjriaciously 
as the Biilg^irs, Serbs, Ruinmis and other non-Greeks over w^hom the 
Greeks exercised ecclesiastical domiuiou by grace of the Osmanlis; 
and, as soon as the Ottoman Governnient reversed its ecclesiastical 
jjolicy, the xVnvbs of the Jerusalem Patriarchate raised their heads. 
In 1^70 the Porte created the Bulgarian Exarchate, and in 1S72 a 
synod at Constantinople excommunicated the exarchists for breaking 
away from the Oecumenical PatiiaTchate. Cyril, the reigning Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, w^ho had intimate relations writh the Hus^sian Govern¬ 
ment'”, refusetl to Join in this excommunication, and on this account 
he was high-handedly deposed by the Fraternity, w^ho w^ere Greeks of 
vot, IV, TAtti nr. 4a 
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a fttron(i(Iy naLonaiiHt nomplcxtoa. Thprenpon, th? Anib liock of 
tbe J«‘miialeni PatTlarvhate, who were eoiiwiouA that the eaiise of the 
But)(arianB was their own, rose in tumult, and there was Homethin" 
like war in heaven, until the Ottoiuan authorities rnstored oitler. 
Thus the battle was joined fwtween Arab niitioiialism and Greek 
imtieriulisin in the Jeniflalem Piitriaiehate. It is still being fought, 
but all the omens indleate that nationalism will win the day. 

Ahm)L» J. Toyslee, 


Peopi.e uf the ^ EiL. Jieing an Ace,ount of the Habits, Organiza¬ 
tion, and History of the Wandering Tliarcg Tribes which iiihublt 
the :Mmmtains of Air or Aahon in the Central ftahara. By Fra sci a 
Rensele Rcmn. 10 x 7, pp. ivi + 5W, Hncmillaii. 1<J*26. 

W' e Welcome any work on the Tuareg, as their mD<le of life attracts 
113 all, In the same way that the life of the Rtni Indian appealed to us 
when we were younger, M r. Rodd ‘a hook ia a scholarly and sym[Kithetie 
study of the Tuareg, with whom he came in contact in ATr, and its 
neighbourhood. ItLjBtmngcthfttsolittlescnousworkontlieinaiineia 
and ciistoma of the Tuareg has been published, Barth is still the 
great authoritj*, although his joiimeya took place seventy years agu; 
we note that the author has visitefl one of Barth's camps, w'hich has 
□ever been touched, for the Tuareg have not forgotton that Barth 
came to them as a Wend. 

W e hope that a British ofRcial in Nigeria may let us have some more 
information coneeming the Tuareg, na so many are now under our 
nile, and we feel sure that there is still plentv’ of room for some French 
author, besides Duveyrier. 


Mr. Rodd is particularly interested in the geography of the 
district he visited, and also in the divistona and suh-divisions 
of the Tuareg, most valuable w ork. We notice that the White Pt-ople 
are called Ahamellen, the usual Berber word for white is from a root 
MlJj. possibly the H U due to Arabic influence, 

Mr. Rodd only touches on tho origin of the Tuareg, and does not 
tell ua whether ho agrees with the fascinating theory' that he is (’rC- 
Magtioti man in the flesh ; snd. Although we have romo hints of the 
Tuart^ ability to go without Wl or water for long periods, wo should 
have like, to hear more It was Barth, we believe, who met a Tuareg 
who had forgotten when ho had eaten last. We notice with much 
pleasure the author a account of his stay with the Tuareg as their 
guest, on pages 210 and 311; we wish more travellers did the same 
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uzid in the way^ pjirticutiitly us whaii^ree with Mr. RioiicrH 

remarkfi a p^ige later. The author h very Interested jn the various 
types of house; we think thut Ivib *' Type A may he found alscj 
amongst the lleni w^here the Ti^efri^ or weaving room, occupies 

the same position os the innef room does hi houses of that type. 

The Tuareg lueusiirc of length, the amitral, of 10 ciihjts^ musft be 
16 feet, or thereabouts, this sceuis a long unit for a primitive people ; 
W'c w’oiiLler if arnitnil started life as metre unci is considerably ghort^^r. 

Soma interesting photographs^ a bibliogiaphy, and a good and 
rapi^fid index all atid to the value of the bpok^ 

P. P. H. Hasluck, 


From Thiur to tlMPiRE. By A, Moret anil G, Davy. Kegan PaiiL 

1926. IBs. net. 

This interesting and suggestive volume aims at sketching the early 
history of the Near East, Egypt, Asia Minor, and h1es0i]>otj.imiu. 
However^ it goes farther than thsSt for it also offers a theory of the 
early development of eastern monarchy. About the first thircl of the 
book deals with the totcmic clans of .Australia and North America, 
becking to trace thereby the steps by which political pow'crs emerged 
in primitive societies. The theory' put forth is that power, which at 
first was diffusecl through the clan, w'as gradually^ individualized, 
in part by the transfer of succession from the female into the male 
line, in part by the identification of the tribal chief thus produced 
with the old clan totem. Thia^ It is euggeeteti, is what perhaps took 
place in pfehistorie I'jgJ^pt anil formed the basis from which the 
monarchy of the Pharoahs sprang. This theory eontlicts with the 
views of many, though not of all, Egy'ptologist^ on the one side ami 
linthropolcgisLs on the other. It ia at all events a bold collocation ; 
and though no one can regard it as more than a highly interesting 
speculation, there is a sufficleat uumlier of ofld coincidences to make 
it alike euHoua and stimulating. 

H. D. 

Tmc Worship uf X.atitre, By JAMEi5 Oedroe Frazeh. A^oI. i. 

Mucmtllan, 1926. 25s. 

In this volume 8ir James Frazier publishes with many additiuus 
his Giffonl Lectures delivered at Eslinbnrgh in 1924-fi, He deala w ith 
the worships of the sky^ the earth, and the sun—the last everywhere 
hut in Africa and America, which he reseiA'CS w itb the personihoation 
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and worshij) of other n^^pccts of nature for his fwcoiid voltioie. This 
new work shows, as his earlier ones have done, the eocyclojiKKlie 
range of his knowletlgc and his command of u aingufjirly nttmetivo 
prose-style; and if here, as elsewhere, the general effect is somewhat 
misty and elusive, that is due to the nature of his subject, not to anv 
lack of vigour or cloudiness of conception in his own nuind The work 
when completed will be a completic survey of the worship of natural 
objects and phenomena, classified by subject and geographical distribu¬ 
tion, and ranging Eponi savage anil primitive beliefs to the elaborate 
ideas of the civiliiteil peoples of the ancient and the eastern worjds. 
Prom the poiot of iiew of general interest, perhaps, something is 
sacrificed by the length at which Sir James Frazer dwells upon the 
former, for the endless variations in detail to which no special signifi- 
canee can he attachetl arc fatiguing in themselves and destructive 
of any general conceptions. But at the present time, when there is a 
strong tendency at work unduly to simplify onr ideas of anthropological 
origins, this endicas diverrity undoubtedly deserves to be put forward 
and emphasized. The profcsscrl Orientalist will find much of interest 
in these page*. The chapten devoted to Eastern religious ideas are 
necessarily aecondhand, nnd do not cany with them much of the 
author's special authority i but the related chaptere will be found 
full of parallel lUuBtrations of great su^stivc interest and value, 

H. D. 


Thr MtORATtosf or 8vJH!Ot,s. By Uoxald A. SIackeszie, Kcgan 
Paul, 12i. 6ff, net. 

In this interesting volume Mr, Mackenzie deals with the occurrence 
of certain widely spread ^lubols, sueb as the swastika and the spiral, 
on the basis of the Diffusionist theory of a common origin, which seems 
to him a far more plausible hypothesis than that of the ** psychic 
unity of man **. He rejccta the latter mabily, it seems, becau^ we 
do not know enough about the working.^ of the primitive miml to 
justify the assumption that different tribes and races will think aUko 
in like eiicumstances. His book is therefore mainly a contribution 
to the attractive hut still very speculative thcoiy that the Diffusionist 
school of anthropology has built up. He regards the “ winged^lise " 
of the tlgj'ptians and the » whirling-logs " of the American Indians 
ns winntical in origin, and wouM trace to a common source all the 
variationz of the spiral ornament or symbol. This aeems to be going 
far licyoml what is wamrited by onr present state of knowledge 
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But Mr. ^[iit’ikenzic k on fiimFr ground whon h<? iirgu^a that 
and other symbols were more probably magical than iiftiatif; in 
origin and conception i and that the niigmtion of a symbol does 
not necessarily imply the migration of the conceptions for which it 
originally stood. 

H. th 


Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, By WiLLrAM 
CrooKe. Oxford Univeraity Press, 1^126. 

Ever since this work first appeared at Allahabad^ over thirty years 
ago^ it has hecri one of the classical manuals of Korth Indian Folklore i 
and a second edition was soon afterwiirds publiehcd in [A>ndon in 1896, 
The last years of ilr. Crooke's life were engage<l in revising it for 
what may be called a dehnitive edition ^ and though he was not spared 
to see it through the press, that task has been carried out by 
Mr. KnthoveUj w'hose own laboura in a cognate subject admirably fitted 
him for the task. Since its first appearance the book hiis nearly doubted 
in size, and has moreover been enriched by w^^ide reading which had been 
impossible during the author's official service in India far from the 
libraries of Europe. It has long l>een, and w'e think it will long remain, 
the standard exposition of popular religion in Northern and Central 
India, invaluable alike to the student of folklore and to aU engaged 
in administrative work in that region., 

H. Dodwell, 


La Maoie dans l'Eoyfte antique, de l'ancikn e^ipire jusqd'a 
L'ipoQUE COPTE. Tome I, Expose. Tome IL Lea Textea 
Magiques, Tome III, Atlas, Par Pji. Dr. Francois Lena, 
Profeaseur k TUniversity Charles de Prague. 220 pp ; If, 235 ; 
IIL 71 plates. Paris: Geuthner, 1925. 

Professor Iwcxa'i first volume gives a valuable summary' of beliefs 
aud practices connected with Egyptian magic^ a subject w'hich he 
considers of particuinr interest in view of the attention bestowed, 
in recent times, on all occult ifubjeefe. His point of view- is neither 
that of Bnig^h : “ b non-valour de la nuigie pour rapprcciation 
de la culture Rationale ; nor thnt of Budge, who thinks that every 
Egyptian religious rite has a magical character. Under the heading 
“ Le but de la magje ”, he treats of magical practices designed (a) 
lo supply the wonts of the present eutthly life, (6) to provide for the 
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Bt'odA of tho life after death, (e) to facilitate communirAtioii with the 
gods or the spirits of the dead. His second chapter deals with 
“ moj'cns luagiques ”, under which are included magical formuln 
(spoken Lneautations) in all their varieties, magical icmcdies, amulets, 
magical ritual and tho ‘‘ corps suUsidiairc ”, a convenient designation 
for (here spelt inrs/leht) and all similar symbolic figures, whether 

painted or carved in relief or ia the round. 

Chapter* iii and iv deni with the relations of magic to religion and 
of magic to science, respectively. In connexion with the former, one 
might hove expected a reference to the work of Dr. Marett, but perhaps 
this lay outside the scope of the author's design. The references to 
magical practiocs contained in the scanty remnants of ancient 
Egj'ptiiin literature have furnished a short but interesting chapter 
and led the author to the following conclusions t— 

“ 1. Comrne In plupnrt deu motif* des contea d^motiques de 
sorcier* sc trouvent dan* Ics conte* du nouvel empire, il faut 
vraisemblablement ehercher dans une ^poque plus lecnl^e ToTigino 
des motif* que nous trouvons dan* les eontes demotique* et qui ne 
(ion* sont pa* attests* par lea document* piovcnaiit de* temp* 
ant^rieur*. 


“ 2. Les but* et moyens des sorciers dans hi litt^mtoie s acconleot 
avec lea but* ot moyeu* que nous connuissona do la production 
mapqiie. taut laTque que religieuse; I’ancienne magie 4gyptienne 
doDc Li seulc soiince ou ils oot jm puLser." 

With the intRxluction of CTiristUnity. during the second half 
of the third century, the opposition between religion and magic 
which had hitherto been in alliance, began to show itself, A.t the 
same time the Coptic document* (discussed m chapter vi) exhibit a 
curiou* mixture of Christian and Pagan material^the same mimculoos 
performances being attributed to saint* which, in the older lesends 
had heon given to norcerers, ^ 


Tk.- «,omi eo„MiM . election d uiiistotW 

the venous itivn.oe, ol the eubjeet »ltcti,l,»,D™iie™ied, . hile the third 
eeoent, „l sevenuytee pietee, mmly tepMeeni kv photogmphie 

pro^. tep^otiogthe veriooeobjeetedenabedip vohme i, Theleet 
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J^uch tmnwitJNl signs nre pornmon in tlic magicnl iwtfs^Ti. In 
cennexion with pp+ 95 irl Ijea Amulett^H Xcni6&s it is 

Intemting to rL'inark thnt n very commori form of amulet, in the 
neighboiirhixtfl ol Moraba?4iis n black woollen Cf>nl ckt ^na/midti 

Maba), in which J^even knots have been made by ft who recited 

the Sura Frf Sin over them, 

A. WeaNER, 


IN Indian PAiSTJNCi, A Survey of Home new niatedal 
rangiiig from the conmnencement of the sseventh century to cirva 
A,D, 1870, By Kanalal Chamanlal Mehta, Indiau Civil 
Senice. With IT plates ia colour and 4-\ half-tone plates. 
Bombay i B, Taniporevala, Sons i Co,^ 1020, 

This attractive volume is a noteworthy additioa to the literature 
on luflian painting, and;, apart from the beauty of its Betting, has the 
merit of presenting much new and hitherto unpublishe<l matoriab 
Mr. Mehtft has had access to the private collectionB of the Maharajas 
of Dntia and Tehri-Garhwah and on the liaais of the paintingB he has 
found there has been able to devote tw'o interesting chapters to Bundela 
art of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries^ and to the Pahari 
painting of the same |>eriod. Equally new are the Recnhir paintings 
of Gujarat about the middle of the fifteenth century, and the portraiture 
of the Jaipur school at the close of the eightecath, together with some 
Vabhnava pictures illustrating the story of Krishna^ which w'ere 
probably prcMluced by the same artist^i. The author’s account of 
the frescoes in the temple of SittaunavasaL though not entirely new, 
will probably come as a rcvelatjon to most English readers; to these 
frescoes, unlike most of those that have survived in IruJia, a definite 
date, the cnrly part of the seventh century, can be assigned, and 
Mr* Mehta gives ample reasons for his conclusion that they represent 
the artistic side of the Bhalvlte reaction against the doctrines of 
Jainism in Southern India during this period. Enough baa been said 
to show the freshness and the variety of the subject-matter of 
.Mr. Mehta's boot, hut bis wide-flung net bringa in still more treasures 
of a later flate^ to all of which it Is not possible here to make special 
reference, A picture by Biehitr, representing the favourite subject 
of a hunting scene by night, i.i of interest m this country, dnee so 
many examples of thia artistes work have recently been acquirod by 
the Victoria and Albert Museum ,Mr. Mehta reckons him among 
the so-called K;ijput pimters, but. Judging from the many times he 
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psint^ the portimit of JabangTf, hp miist Iikvp bopti one of the eourt- 
paiatera of tlint empefor, and he certainly followed the tmclitional 
metborts of the Mnghal painters. 

The fine picture by Ahul Hasan, the favourite painter of Jahangir, 
(Plate 27j deoervea the special notice that Mr. Mehta devotes to it. 
for paintings by this famous artist arc very rare. Mr. Mehta mentions 
two others; a third, a portrait of Jahangir is in the ooUection of 
Mr. ClicHter Beatty. 

To many students of the work of Akbar's painters, Mr. Mehta's 
judgment will appear rather severe and unsympathetic, when he writes. 
*' Moghul painting under Akhar remained an art of servile imitation 
and petty illufltmrion ; and barring some portraits and animal studies 
It cannot bo considered na anything beyond the tentotive beginnina 
of a ^t ravrivid ” (p. 77). It is possible that Mr. Mehta has not 
thi? fiji&at examples of the work of these paint^ra, for NAdir Shah 
appears to have curried off into Persia these treasures of the imperial 
library m Delhi, and these gradually drifted to Europe in the early 
part of the present ccdtury, particularly during the reign of Shah 
Muraiflar ud-Din. The work of Akbar's painters was certainly 
unequal, but their illustrations of copies of the A'in-i-AkbarT, Kalilnh 
wa Dinuiab, and the Kiamsah of Nizami, which they made for their 
patron, arc notable Hchicvementa in the history of pictorial art 

Herein lies one of the great obstacles in tL way of the student 
of Indian painting-that his materiala am so scatteierl and often 



difficult of access. Though many of these pictures have 
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Preface and nti IiitTOtinctiQn dealing with language and liugwistics 
in geneTAL as well as with certain apccial [jrcblema. the fimt part of 
the work (to p. '267) conabte of an encycIopaKlic account of the kiignnge 
families of the world on the baab of genealogical cbasificatton. The 
latest inforniation is embodiedp and tlie numerous bibliographical 
references in the te,%t give succinct histories of the study of the several 
families and wuh-groups. The most recent theories and apcculatiods, 
50 far aa they deserve special mention^ are also critically reviewed» 
But of course the extremely comprehensive natiiro of the subject* 
matter precludes the posHibility of devoting much space to detoils. 
A foil account of the special chamcteristics of individual languages 
or families is not within the scope of the Ijook. Students of the Indo- 
Europeau family of speech wUl no doubt be shocked to find only five 
pugea allotted to their particular subject (of which two are taken up 
by a tahiilAr classificntion of the sub-groups and langimgea concerned^ 
while about the same amount of total space is given to the Austro- 
nBiatio fnmiiyp a little more to the Austronesiais^ and rather more 
thEkn double to tlie UrabAJtaio languagea. 

The whole of this part betrays extraordmarily wide reB<!ing and 
a comprehensive grasp of the immense nnd varied nrnsa of material 
involve^l. A perusal of it leav'^ca one amazed at the large number of 
facts which have been asaimilate<l and co-ordinated by the author i 
unfl it would require an almost equally cnoyclopsedic knowledge to 
deal with it adequately in a review. A few points in this part are open 
to criticism. In the table (p. HO) of Austroasiatic languages, SSmangp 
liersisi [or rather Besisi) and Jakun should have been styled mived 
languages (oa certain other languages in that table arc). Jakun has 
a mere minimutn of Austroasiatic in its composition. The Austro- 
nesian table fp. I tfi) has gone wTong in ita first sectioOk Malagasy 
appearing twice over and heading both the Northern and Southern 
groups. This classification is mainly a geographical one, and it b 
difficult to understand why Makosar^ Bugis, and Balinese shoulc) be 
thrown into the Western sub-group of the Bouthem groups while 
■lavsnese and Dayak arc put into the Eastern one. If this line of 
demarcation is based (as I nither suspect) on the treatment of the** RGH 
sound the posit ion of Balinese in the Western snb-ip^oup is to me 
inexplicable, ” Tettun " (for which read Tcttuin) and Kupong ” 
(read Kupang) are asaignefl to West Flores, but belong to Timor ; 
and the language.*! of €"eriim are not represented in the table ot all. 

The second part of the work is a bold effort to transcend 
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the geticalogicfll i:Li.^ific4itjoa nf knguagen tind proceed to a higher 
form of grouping baaed oo the phemoDieiui of phoiieticap gfEimrmrp 
and syntAX. This m thtn mnde the basis for h atil] IwUer attempt to 
correlate tbese higher stTithesca with culture areas. The idea is. I 
believe, a aovel one, and the treatment is c.vceediiigly ingenious. While 
full of admiration lor the elcill with which the author has presented 
hla thoiiis, I cannot honestly say that I am convinced hj' it. There seem 
to me to l«s foiTuidahle difficulties over which he has passw! rather 
lightly. Not feeling competent to sit in Judgment on such ilecp matters, 
I will roniine myself to noting down a few points that strike me. An 
abler in/iw<W«s dhboU is welcome to embody them in hia brief if he 
has ony qsc for them. 

In the first place, the mltural side of the question is still more or 
less of a battteiietd between different Bchoola of anthropology, and it 
seems to me to be premature at present tg attempt to correlate it with 
the hnpjistic data. Even to speak of any aetuatly living stage of culture 
as an Urlniltur ", and to equate other existing types with some of the 
palaeolithic cultures (p. 14} seems hnnlly safe. ^\Tio can tay with 
certainty that what we findin exiateiicc la alwaysa primary form, and not 
a case of degenomtion ? Roth in this part of the discission am) in the 
linguistic portion leading up to it. 1 venture to thiuk that the author 
makes rather too free play with hypotheses of diffusion, the detu w 
a-ncAiaa of some anthropologists add lioguists. Save for interference 
of this sort, he seems to consider both culture and language as being 
almost static entities. My own view k that both, but especially the 
latter, are always m process of undergpmg slow and subtle changes 
qinte irrespective of any that are fairly attributable to ontaide 
influences. Now and then the author has a shrewd knock at the thcorv 
of evolutmn Prom bis point of view that is quite mitnial. hut I venture 
to think that the theorv* has not yet said its last word ; it is still under¬ 
going its own evolution, and is likely to survive the impact of many 

be out of place to discuss here, and the evolutionists may well be left 
to fight their own hattlea themselves, 
own h ,i,b ^ 

whrt w ny jiidgmm, Moctim™ M.„;i ,, ^ 
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would prefer “ vnth protnide^l lips to “ rounded But Jd dcnling 
with their distribution areu he includes such souuda as the Japanese n, 
whichp like the coirceponding sound in Siamese, is an unrounded back 
vowel, and the Indonesian neutral vowel, which is an unrounded 
vowel in a central ot mill position. He U far too learned a phonetician 
not to be aware of these verj^ fundamental differcuccs of formation, 
and ahoukl not, in my opinion^ have put such distinct sounds under 
the sainc nibrjc. Nor do E see how he can be justihed in imputing them 
to any particular stoge or area of cultunit development; for who can 
say that some of them, at any rate^ are not secondary and even fairly 
late formations, ns, in fact, the real d and U sounds in French and 
German are known to be ? The same difficulty is, of course, invoh’e<l 
in all these deductidns from linguistic data* Even when due weight has 
been given to the necessarily hypothetical conclusions of companitive 
philologists in reconstnicting ** original mother-tongiiea we cannot 
by means of the linguistic data he sure of getting back to the probably 
very remote periods when the various more or less " early cultures ” 
severally began. 

How, for eimmple, can we feel certain that a system of final sounds 
confined to vowels (p. 3H though not the most archaic system^ is 
a very old one, and speciolly associated with the totemistk and hunting 
form of cuUitrc ? Apparently we are flske<l to believe that at the really 
primitive stage of Urkultur ” there wore final consonants, that they 
disappeared in the totcmistic culture, and reappeared in the 
mirtrllineal one. Rut we know, for example, that in Malagasy and 
Bugis (p^ 297 If the preferenoe for vowel endings is a Becondary 
phenomenon, just as it is in Italian, and that in Maliigasy it i^ an even 
more recent one. Bugia has dropped nearly all its former final con¬ 
sonants^ 3Ialagasy, on the other hand, has tacked on v^owels after them. 
The two processes arc fundamentally contrary to each other. And can 
either of them be really correlated with a tendency to re%*ert to 
totemi.sm or hunting ? It w^ould certainly be difficult to prove that the 
agricultural, seafaringt and trading Eiigis are more totemistic than 
the Malays, any more than arc the ItaUana as compared with their 
Roman predeccasorax 

It is hard to bplieve that the contact of various languages which 
put the genitive before the w^ortl qualifieil by it should give rise to the 
reverse position (pp. 4l>i>, as is alleged to have bappeneil in 
connexion with the inatrilineal stage of culture- To l>egiii with, it 
seems an improhahlq idea that men were commouly in the habit of 
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naming not mencly outside their dan and dialectic group, but ou^ 
aide their own language group as well, and ao had to learn a completely 
foreign form ol speech. Such a case can scarcely have been the notroal 
one. But, in any event, if one fact in liuguirfics is more positivdy 
ascertained than another, it ia that people tend to speak a newly 
acqmred language after the manner of their own mot her-tongue, 
particularly as regards phonetics ami syntax. As, therefore, m 
hyp)ihe»i, the tangUiigcs aisd dialects of all these comnuinities at first 
put the genitive before the word it qualified, it seems most unlikely that 
a man of one tribe Jeaming the language of another would proceed 
to talk it in a way contmiy to the received usage of both. 

In regard to the whole question of the position of the genitive 
and such other syotactic arrangements the author does not apparently 
recognize the fundamental importfluce of the distinction between free 
and fixed s>T,tactical order. lu inflected languages the order can be 
free, ami therefore 1 should be prepared to contend that the only 
relevant evidence of order is to be found in bare collocation of words 
and in word compoBitioD where no inAcxions or particles (such as 
prepositions and postpositions) come into play. It may be that in the 
earliest Indo-European the genitive normally preceded the qualified 
wonl. But as it was an inflected genitive, it could perfectly well have 
its position reversetl without altering the sense orgi™g rise to any 
ambigrnty, Jn Latin, for example, the genitive occurs quite tiomiallv 
after the word qualified (e.g. the archaic pater Jamilias) as well as before 
It, and fluch old-laabioned proper names as aiaisou DieuandPort Veudrefl 
ipoHm renenW) illustrate the fact that colloquial Latin handed down the 
postfi.ved genitivetomedirnval French. Thesamc argument, in inflected 
languages, applies to the accusative as object of a verb to the 
nominat^-c as subject, and to the attributive adjective; when there is 
no openirig for ambiguity, syntactical order can afford to be free and 
can motfified at the taste and fancy of the speaker for reasons of 
emphasis, rhj'thm, euphony, prosody, etc. Even where there is no 
mfl«t,on as m Malay, the subject can follow an intransitive verb 
wi hout danger of ambiguity for it cannot possibly bo taken for the 
abject masmuehas such a verb cannot have a directobject. Theauthor 

vetof k vT subject pronoun before the 

rXlT" r u T " Sunda islands 

( die Kleineu Molukken ), where there are languages which put the 

gemtive before the noun qtiallfierl This ae^na k‘ 11 - ^ l » 

u «iiiiwi. ims aeems highly improbable 
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wtpn one considers that these Eaet^ra islands are more than 
geographical miles from the nearest extremity of iSumatrap that the 
historic streaiTiB of culture have going for at least t^o thoiLsand 
yearn not irom them to the westward but in the opposite direction^ 
and that the position of the genitive in the Weistern Lsfani'la has 
for a thousand years or more rcnuiined firmly iixsl of to- the 
qimUfie<l word. 

There rrmain to be noticed a few misprints and errors of statement 
occurring here and there in a work which (so far as [ nm able to judge) 
is, on the wholcp commendably free from them. For " Intigicrung '' 
(Pp 8) read Infigiening; for “Lingustik” (p. 28), Linguistik ; for 
“ Hindu (p. 43)^ Hindi; for Berswick(p. SO), Berwick j for 
"JTAS” (p. 13T), JRAS.i for “ Padohi " (p. 143), Foulohi; for 
Amandauesischen (p. 283), Andamanesischcn. It is not the case, 
aa stated on p. 284^ that Burmese and Siamese have no voiced con- 
aonanta. Siamese has 6 and d, to which Burmese adds (f (besides tw'o 
fricatives ant] an nflricatej. Surely the double initial consonants of 
Austroasijitic languages are dne^ not to a stri^diig to maintain an ideal 
monosyllahism (p. 295)^ but to the stress accent persisting on the final 
root syllable and so tending to break down, by a quite uncoDscioiis 
process, the old system of prefixes and infixes (the growth of which in 
itself can hardly be conBidercd compatible with adhesion to strict 
monosyllabism]- The Senoi (or Bakai) shoidd not have been styled 
pygmoids, aD<l they do poasess a word for “ three (p, 363) ; for 
“ austronesischen (p. 374) read Austroasyitischen. On pp. 397„ 480* 
482, there are some erroncoiiji statements wjth regard to the position of 
the acenaative in certain languages : in Chinese it normally comes after 
the verb, and that h alsr i case in Siamese and Annamese, but in 
Burmese and other Tibi ^ iimian languages it precedes the verb* 
On p. 432 there is a reference to p. 432, ^itpra, which must, 1 think, 
be corrected to p. 430. 

The atlas accompanying the w ork is well designed, though some of 
the maps are rather overloaded with detail. On the w’hole they are, 
however, ven" helpful. It strikes one as a little grotesque to find (on 
miips I and HI) the ^lalay Peninsula south of lat. T'^ N. divided about 
equally betw'ecn the Thai-Chinese and Austroaaiatic families, seeing 
that the native-born population is overwhelmingly of Austronesiun 
stock. Mon is given an extension to latitude 20"* whereas it barely 
reaches 17'^. Khmer is similarly and wrongly extendexi to the mouths 
of the Mekhong on the China Sea, where Amiamese has now been 
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|>rcdaminnnt for about two hituilml year?. Palamig is inUicatcrl only 
to tbe east of the Rulween, but the Palaungs live largely to the west of 
that river, and the one surviving Pulaung state is in the latter region, 
Thew {Mints are, however, all of quite secondary im[>oitance, and ilo 
not materially affect the gene ml utility of the atlas. 

The work as a whole will remarn for many yeara a atandarrl book of 
reference on the subjedts w'ith which it deals. 

C, 0. B[.at;nRN. 


The Phonetics of the Zvutr LAScrAfJE. By Clemret M. Doke. 
M.A., D.Litt. pp. 310. The rnlveraitv of the Witwatemninil 
Press, 19-26. iSg, Tirf. 

Ehr. Doke s carclui and minute study of the sounds and tones of 
Zulu and of the part which these play in the gromnuir of Zulu is a very 
viilnable contribution to the science of phonetUst. 

Dr. Doke has recorded his ohservationa with the utmost prccisloii 
by using an extremely narrow " phonetic transcription throughout; 
and there is some justification for the adoption of such a tmnscriptioo 
for the purprase of a detailed scientific analpls. Me has described 
precisely and recorded unambiguously each sound of Zulu >; he has 
dealt with the oocumnee of primary and iiecondar>' stress, of length 
and half-length ; he has annlysed the tone of each individual syllable 
of every Zulu word he hns tranacrib«L He has left no aspect of the 
subject untouched; evonthbig is noted and clearly labelled. There 
ure excellent dingraiiia, photognipha, pulatograms and kvmogmph 
tracings, all of which make for the clearer umlcrstanding of the 
descriptions given. There are six phonetic texts of which, by the wav, 
it wonhl be veri' helpful to have graoiopi^one reconls. The book is 
full of important matter which generously runs over into a number 
□1 appciKlii't-ft. 

It may be argued that Dr. Doke has carried his entht.siflsm for 
precision too far. Is it really necessary even for scientific accuruev to 
add to au already long and difiSoiilt list of smuuls the bi labial rolled 
{Plosives p and h, the glottal nasal fi, and vowels with epiglottal 
fnctiou-soimds which are all interesting but so mre in Zulu that 
to prove their exigence the queerest examples of their use have been 
hunted up f fir. Doke a passion for inventing mnboLs leu,!, him to 

* Tkii -rr thoae ut ttw IhtcmatiDiMl i • 

addilion *f icreiml nlhrr* dei'iiml l;y |> AwocialKin with the 
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pro^Hflr for soontLs which do occur frequently in ccrtriin poaitionsp 
blit which arc not worthy of sjTCciiil f^neh are the labio-dontal 

plosivce ip and tb (c:^^*c^erlt symbola) occurring iu the groups ix^^P and 
mqjvi i niul d in the groups tp, fcjli. and dj; d and 4, which 
I>r. Doke terms “ hiteml voweb'V and which take the place of U 
and lu in certain dchnito positions. Fa there really " a sharp 
distinction ” between the Zulu nasal consonant transctibtHl p and the 
French {uitatnl nasal p ? In any cascp the sjmibol p wouhl mpreflciit 
ijnite adequately a »ound articulated smiiewhat further forward. Iu 
representing the ciicka Dr. Doke nsps, in addition to the symbols 
U a number of others of his own dcriccp attractive enough in 

oiitiincj but calculated to daunt the bravest inquirer into the 
formation of the soimds they represent. 

This very minuteness is, however, in keeping with i>r. Doke^s 
aim, which is to provide a"scientific basis for all further research into 
the comparative study of the phonetics of Bantu languages, Serious 
students who mcoguLsse that this aim has been well achieves! will 
forgive a certain over-preciseness in the process. 

Dr. Doke^s analysis of many sounds reveals new' facts about their 
formation. The iiutiire of the voiced bblabial implosive sound B is 
now' determincilp and much light is thrown on the nature and 
mechnniam of clicks in the excelleat chapter on that subject. The 
chapter on Zulu Tone showa the complicated nature of tone in Zulu 
and its extreme miportauce Lu the acqitisitioii of the spoken language. 
Dr. Doke’a C'areful investigations in this field and his recording of the 
tone of each syllable may lead to the discovery of a ruther simpler 
ronal system than he describes. 

This splenilii! book ought to be the foreruniier of many practical 
and reliable works on the phonetic stnicturc of other African 
languages. 

Liuas E. Ar^stronu. 

* Dr. Doke ill Appendia; U1 new dofinitHma far Toirel jmd cmiivnut 

by whEcb ^Uabic nu R, I &ie Hov Ko delltio cyUabic Toierbn 

jWundA iueb Mi t, jp Q which ■.ccwrclimt to his dranitkiiu are rveilhrr vewfh nor 
<eoni!ir^niint:^ ? 
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KERN INSTITUTE, LEIDEN 

In April, 1925, i4 E^^areh Iniiitute for the ^tudy of Indian 
arcbeeolcsgy was founded at the Univuraity of Letdi^n, Holland. The 
aim of the Institute (wliich has been named after the great Dutch 
orientalist. Dr. Kem) is to promote the study of Indian arob^logy 
in ita widest sense, that is, the investigation of the antiqui ties, not only 
of India proper, but of Further India, Indonesia, and Ceylon, and, in 
fact^ of all territories influenced by Indian civiib^tion, as well as the 
study of the aneient history of these countries, the histor)' of their art, 
their epigraphyf iconography^ and numismatics. 

The Keni Institute, which is now established in one of Ijeiilen’s 
historical buildings, is in jmsscssion of a library and of collections 
of photographs, slides, costa of sculptures, nibbings of mscriptions, 
and other materials connected with these studies. Stuilents from 
abroad who wish to avail themselves of the facilities thus offered will 
be cordially welcomed. 

The Institute has further taken in hand the publication of an 
“ Annual Bibliography of Indian ArchMbgy "p which wili contain 
the titles, ^^atematically arranged, of all books and articles pertaining 
to the held of studies outlined above. It is alfio proposed, m an 
introductory note, to survey the chief archsgologieal discover]^ made 
in the course of the year, with the addition, if funds permit, of a few 
gooil illustrations. The endeavour will be to render this annual 
bibliography as complete os po^ble^ especially with regard to archaio- 
logical publications appearing in India, vfhich often, owing to their 
being ptLblishcd in local periodicals, remain unnoticed by scholars in 
Europe and America. Students of Indian archawbgy and allied 
subjects arc particularly requeste<l to supply the Kern Institute 
with copies of their publications. It will be poasibb to send copies 
of the proposed " Bibliography ” to member of the Inatituto regularly. 

Those who are in sj^ipatby with the objects of the Kem Institute 
arc invited to give their support by becoming membem^ AppheationB 
and inquiries should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, The Kem 
Institute, Leiden, Holland. The annual subscription is 5 guilders 
for ordinary members and 25 guilders for patrons^ The payment 
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N^iyrEl!} AND QUEKIE3 


oi 100 guildeia (or (300 guildocsi for patrons) will ontitio one to Uf«‘ 
tuembcrslijp. 

The (Tominittee; 

J« Ph. Vooel, Ph.D,^ President. 

X. J. Knosi, Fh.D.) Vire-President* 

•1. H« KftAMCRij, LL.D., Hon. Secfetary. 

R« A, Kern, X.I.O.S. (ret.), //on. TreasiWf. 

A. W. Byvajtck, Ph.D, 

J, P. B. De J09REUN De Josu, Ph.D, 

M. W. De VtssER, Ph.D. 


We have been aslced by the Secretary of the India ii liutitute, 
Ordord, to publish tbo following letter:— 

XVIltH International Coxorbrr op ORiEXTALiiSTtt 

Sir, —At the concluding meeting of the Sixteenth International 
Congresa of Orientalkte, held in Athena in 1912, it was agreed that 
the next Congrefia should be held in Oxford. Having obtained the 
iiaacnt of the Vice'Chftocelbr of Oxford tTniveraity, and the approval 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
leading Oriental Societies in France, Italy, Germany, Holland, and in 
America, the members of the Oriental Faculty of Oxford Ujdvarsity 
are making arrangements for holding the Soventeenth Congress 
here during the week beginning Monday, 27th August, 1928. 

Coming after so long an interval, it is hoped that the Seventeenth 
Congress may be notable not only for its truly international character, 
and the number of Its participsnte, but also for the importance and 
origuiality of the communications made to it. 

I am desired to say that the Oriental Faculty of Oxford University 
would be grateful for an assurance of public support, and for any 
publicity which your Society can give to the proposals now made. 
A Circular Bulletin with fuller information as to membership, arrangc- 
meut of sections, and other matters is being prepoicd, and will shortly 
be bsued. 

€- N* Seddon, 

l!c 11^47 OxF4iiii?« 

sut im. 








OBITUARY 

Le Professeur Mauri c* Delafosse 

Ijc 13 Novmhre dernier, lo Profftseeur Mftiwioe Delafoese eet 
mort i Paris, aprfet une longue mnlswlie, A TAge tie 50 ans. 

Savant ^thnobgue et linguiste distinguA, il avait d6butA en 1893 
dans lea Services Gvila de TAIriqne Occidentale fmnjaise, et termini 
sii cairiAre administrative comme Gbuvemeiir dca Colonies, Depnis 
1909 il Atait professeur k I’Ecole dea Ijangues Orientales Vivantea et A 
TEcolc Coloniflle, ilembre dii Consdl Supiricut des Colonies, Merabte 
effcctif de I'fnstitut Colonial Interaational do Brijcellcs, Mcmbre de la 
Commission de I’escbvage A fienAvo, Vice-PrAsideot de la RociAtd 

Linguiuticjuc de Parifl, 

On lui doit pluateurs tmvAux d^Ethnologie univefselbnsent 
Apprecifrs, notanmient: 

Essai sur le people et Ui Itmgiie Sara i 

Uq 6tat lii R^pubUque de Liberia ; 

Lea frontiAnas de la Cote d’Ivoire, de la C^otc d’Or ct du Soudan | 

Tjc petiple SiAna on SAnoufo- 

Haut-SAnAgal-Niger (Le pays, les peuplea, les latigu^, Vhiatoire, 
lc9 civilisations, 3 voInmoH) ; 

Traditions bistoriques et lAgeiidaires du Soudan Occidental 
(traduitcs d’lin tuanuscrit arabc in Adit) ; 

Chronique du Fouta SAoAgnlais, 

Tarikh el Fettarh on Chronique du Chereheur tnuluite d'un 
mnnuscrit urabe inAdit eii collabotation avee 0. Houdas, 

On pent considArer cc« qutitro dcmiers ouvrages eomme jMuticuliAre* 
ment importente pour I'histoiie du Sondati Occidental, ils auffiiaieut 
a rax aculs A assurer A lour auteur uiie iiotoriAtA de bon aloi- 

Mais Maurice Delafossc ne a’est pas seulcmeot attachA A I'liiatoire, 
mui mtDUTB, aux coutumes des jntlig&nea, parmi leaquels il a lOJig- 
temps vAcu, il a'est encore pasrionnAment inteiAssA atut idiomes 
atricains, et la portie la plus importante de son oeuvre cst certaino- 
ment celle qui touche A la bnguistique, 

A peine dipl6raA de TEcole des Ijangues Orientales Vivantes il 
publie en 1894 uu Manuel DahomAen consacrA A la langue dea Fou. 
Il emploie ensuitc toua lea instants de UbertA que lui laiasent ses 
{onctions administratives pour Atudier les purlers des indigAnes, 
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ct sea inveatjgatione dans ce flomaine, encore si mal eoonu, !uL 
permctt^nt bientot de r^unir le rfenltat de wa enquStea dans une 
premiere s^rie de Jivres d’un grand interat: 

Essbi de Manuel de Ja languc agni (idiome patl6 put lea aeai- 
Ajahanti de C6te d’liroire)^ 

MnDuel de Ijangtie Haoiisaa. 

de Manuel pratique de la Langue «^!attd^. 

A , eom^ratif, de plus do 60 laagues ou dialoctoi patlis 

m Lote d Ivpire et dans les centr^bea vobnne»+ 

Ce dernier oumge. publiA on 1901, rcafeme tons |«* remioigiie- 
icnte iw^eillis pnr Maurice Dekfosae aupr^ dea indiitSQea pendant 
wnfea. II porte out de nombreux parlors juoqu’ abra inoonntis. 
complete et confinuo des observations faita, d'nutres ivivanta, ot 
groupement des faraJlics dbpm lour parents. Le 
TOfeswur Mafoase devait travaillor jusqu'i la find® so via i ^tabUr 

TL n^gr<^africains nui 

n appartiennent pas an ramejiu bantoii. ' 

Quelquos anntes plus tard. on 1912, ii c™,sacra uno partio do son 

r i l’--men de. langurs en usage 

dans le Soudan et aprak les avoir greup€s suivsnt leurs aflinit/s 
en compare la phon6tiqiie. la morphobgie et k gramnmire, II e«t 
mnsi amend i modifier sop premier esaoi do rWment. Kn memo 

en wdlof et ^i4ra d u,ie part, dans lea parlors ewe ^tudite par le 

^bc^r' isirt. JI kit ,«rtor ^ 

rechorcbra BUT lea longues voltaiquea. U encore les dosser uominales 

«nt r^mfestes partout mais tant^ elles ne so r^velent nlus que par 
des suffixes de cla.^, qffi ^^bknt incorpor^ au radical* sons acco^ 
^tre b safastantif et Ucljectif aaiis pranoms spibjoii*; tantot 
romportent des prefixes, tantot it la foi, prifixert suffice, tantfit 

cnfin. d exist® des pronoms distmcts Tx>ur cbaque claase, et l uidke 

lie cIasm; a’accule k radjwtif. 

uJfr'- rt 

tond», ,„ve.hg.,„„, p„ , 7 J •* 

Hi.™ mi ou™*. tent ea ™Il,boh.tioD .v™ „„ 

ir“;:zrn p:p::r; ^ 
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peut diatinguer ]a fainjllc bantou cellfi que forment languea 
du Soudap et de la Goinfe sopteptrionale ct moyepne. II copaid^te 
qne daps ce dernier easemble seiKe grpupea peuvent ^tre idantifi^a^ 
et ^num^re Ics parlera de chacua de ces groupea ea naalysant les 
ph^ppm^ea linguiatiqaea qu'ila offreiit. 

Ce p'egt pas ici le Ueu de dbcuter la thtorie soutapue par Manricre 
DebfoasCp mais on pent r^odre hommage h b simplicity et k k Bineyrity 
avec lesqaellea il e^^posc son point do mae en insistaat s\it lea dlfficalt-fe 
de k tache aflaum{*e. Up pareil travail propve rymdition solidc et 
ytcndue de I’autcuTp il appdrte upe contribution precteuae pour k 
solution d'up pmbl&me qui pr6occape k juste titre les Lipgnistes, 
et nous a deja vain lea fitudea approfopdiea de R. X. Cust,^ dii Profeaseiir 
D. Westermaiin," de F. W. H, Jligcod,^ du I'tofesseur Meinhof, * 
de A. DrexeL* 

Les halites quabt^s de Maurice Delafossse Favaient fait choisir 
ifeeniment pour dirigcr avec le Profcsseiir D+ Westemmnn le nouvcl 
Institut Intertiatioual [wur rytiide des langiies et cles civiLbations 
africaines. ik disparition afiecte 6galeiiient lea nuliciix cobmnux et 
lea milieux proprcnient acientifiques dans leaquela il laisse le souvenir 
d’uii esprit Eminent, d'un savant firudit et modeste^ d'un honiaie 
d'unc grande booty. 

HeN^KI LABOUtlKl', 

t \ al^itch dt Lbe naHlrm klkgUAj^ of l^ndlrcS, 1^83. 

■ IKo SadoiBipnoben. HombcHir^, l&ll. 

^ ^ The iKnguA^ii of W«t AtriCAr I^TMinw^ 1011-11^13. 

* An Lntr^niHdon to thio atnil^ of Afric&n Lfuidnn, miS. 

^ fUkdming ^ler AffikaniiKilHii f^prachfUi (Anthropoa„ lO^l-lO^j. 
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NOTES ON JAPANESE LITERATURE 
By S, Yoshitake 

[In Aprils 1927p the School received Irom Mrs. H. de WjitteviJle 
11 liirge policetioni eompriakig over 100 voIutneSp of Japanese booka, 
mostly of the nineteenth eentnry. This gift was liiade m memory of 
her brotherp Lient.-CoL E. F. Calthrop, who had during hia rcuidence 
113 MiUtaty Attach^ at Tokyo formed this valuable collection. At 
my request, Mr. Yoshitake ha& prepared the following deaeription of 
the books.—E djtor.] 

TX the history of Japanc^ literature the Heian epoch and the Yedo 

period mark two golden ages with a comparatively dull and 
decadeut inten^al of about 400 years between them. 

Literature in the Heian period was patronised entirely by the 
upper classes of society who treated it merely as a inoans of beguiling 
leisure hours* with the result that it is lacking in Tariety, having 
developed scarcely beyond poems of ihiit 3 ^-oue ayUables and records 
of court life rendered in the form of novels or diaries. The Kokinshu ” 
(cf* A* Walej\ Japanese Poetry), the Geaji Monogatari ** (cL Waley, 
The Tale of Genji; The Sacred Tree), and the “Tosa Nikki’'*' (cf. 
W. Porter, Tom Diary) may be cited as repre^ntative master¬ 
pieces of the age. 

The Yedo period (a.d. 1003-1867), on the other hand, is indeed an 
age of revival and innovation not only of literature, but also of art in 
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(jeneral* People were iiiebriated with the jdv of pence secured by the 
t^ovenunent of the Tokugawji Bhogiinatc, and while the classicB, both 
luitiv^e and Chines, wore mneh studied in cultivated circles^ the 
iiidifferently'wlucatcd mas^c^ enjoyed such popular works of art as 
Kyoia [a common and vulgar variety of thirty-one-syllable piwma), 
Ilatkm {a Beventeen-syliable poem)^ J^nri (a sort of drania), and 
Mo7toijatan (tales or romances}. 

It w'as. however, not until the latter jiart of the seventeenth century 
when the centre of litei^y culture had drifted from KySto to Osaka ^ 
that the Joruri gained the popularity which it holds to this day* 
While admitting that the Jdmn owes so much to the great Chikainatsu 
Slonscaenioii {1553-1724) that the two are almost insepamhlej the names 
of others who rcndcrctl valuable service to the aame cause^ such^ for 
instance, as Takcdi^ Idzumo (15^1-1755) and Ki-no Kaion (166:jr- 
1742)^ should on no account bo forgotten. 

We arc now fortunately in a |X)sition to appre<MOte certjdu of their 
w orks which are contained in the donation, vi*, 

(1) Chikamatm Jidm-Jdrtin\ Tetkokubunko edition* tlated I90*i. 
A selection of those of Chikaniotsn'^s <lramas whose plota arc taken from 
historical cventa, comprifling *— 

f7oj)jH Tdryil Otjuri-hmig^ran, Ohfira-numdn 

//ora mi Toiimi, Dai^hoihtan, KotiiJimya Aosacf* + Kokm^itjn 
Gojitsu^kas^en, Heike Nyogo^a-^hima, Aora/uHcfitfiwjAV /»kf- 
kokwteiifja, ruhioMtio Gmmi and twelve others. Those 

marked with an asterisk are usually reganled as two of his three 
masterpieces, the third being Soffa Kfmikeiz^tn (cf, A. Miyamori* 
.l/oirfer/n'ecw a/ Chikarmi(Mu). 

(2) Ki^no Kitmn J&nimhh Teikokabunko edition, dated 1899, 
A selection of Xi no-Kaion's works, comprising :— 

ArtmaAura Sat^iki, Shiju Ftiiaim Hamobi, Yaoyu and 

twenty others, iiwluding hb last composition entitled AWf Mugrn- 
ntt-Kane Of these the first two are regarderl m the moat i>opular. 

Some of Jomri were then staged both in Osaka and in Yedo ; 
the Setmmono, -dramas of life and maimers;^ in particular mml 
have pleased vulgar minds immensely. 

The popuiariw of the Uhtja^S6ghi\ romances whksh depicted freely 
the lower stratum of contemporary society, was but a natural treod of 
the times : Ihara Saikaku, the founder of this variety of fiction, is 
to the Ukiyo-Sdshi what Cliiknniatsu is to the JanirL 

The Ullyu^S^hi were followed first by the HachhTmnjiya-bon of 
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VejiimL Kiflcki and Hiichlnioiijiyii. JishO, tlience hy the appeamace in 
Yedo of the Kttsazoshi, books dealing with strange inridente and brave 
deeds, with iiumcrDOs illustrations, with n view to incrcswing their 
popubrity with women and children. Indeed^ the vulue of these books 
is» in the illnstratioiiB rather than in the writing itself. 

The K^iaazmki appeared in three distinct forms: Akahoti red 
book)p Kiirohon (lit. black book), and JoAan (lit. bine (or green) book, 
but was actually covered in yellowish green). The colour of the last 
named was bter changed loyelloW;, and was called Kibfjd,^hi (lit. yellow 
cover). Tliie, with the Sharon, another vjiriety of Kumz^hi, formed 
a now branch of hctioiip i,e. the novelettes w'hich openly exposed the 
inner workings of hitinan nature anil which idx>iiTid in humour and 
^rca^m^ 

At the time w'hcii the Kumzohi were entertaining the populace of 
YedOp the Yofnihon imide its apiMsarance in Ky5to and in Osaka. The 
Yomihon. as the imme suggedtSp is really a book to be read, and hence 
docs not contain so many iUustnitioniS as the A' mszo^ki. ] n the earliest 
2 it-age of the rowiiAoii the authors copied the style of Chinese novels, 
a» may be tieen in the preface to the A'ol^rt Kuhxn Shigp^hui&-\ 
in which the author^ Tsuga Teisho {aba kaowui by the name of Kinro 
GyQ]a)p one of the pioneer writers of the Yoinihon, declares that his 
idea has been taken from the Pa! yuan mei ling (g ^ 1 ^“d 

the Tiishih niangith -f- AJlh 

(3) Kokf?n Kidan Sbtgeshige-Ymia^ jjiiblished in iTbb. A collection 
of strange and wonderful tales, being a sequel to the Kokon Ajdon 
Haftahu^-zo^hif WTitten by the wime author^ Onfortimately the work 
in our collection coiiabtsS of five volumes only, the first volume of the 
aix, furiiiiijg the complete work, being missing. 

I.»aiterp with the activity of Santoan Ky5dcii {1761-1816) and 
Takizawa Bakin (1767 1848), came the mont prosporcnia age of the 
YomiAoii. Chinese novels, first introduced to the public of Japan by 
Tsuga Tcisho and a few' nthens, provoked gem‘-ral admiration for the 
novel idOfW and extravagant language of the Chinese: con temporary 
seiibblers able to read Chinese ventured to read and translate the 
fictional works of the Celestial Empire extendvely as a means of 
profit. The two eiterl above^ however, stand high above the 
common run. 

Indeed, BakiUp a man of rare talents and untiring energy, is said 
to have written altogether no fewer than 400 distinct Ktories in 1,400 
volumes, Tlie liuency of his style of writing and the extent of his 
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power of imagination may be seen ia the two works of his which we 
now possess. 

(4) Kimbfibai {d!ew Chin Fing Met}, ten chapters in 

twenty volumes, complete with tliustratioDS by Kuniyosu, Kuniaada, 
and Toyokuni, dated 1831-47. Although the general structure of the 
story has been modelled after the Chinese novel known as the CAin 
P'ing Mei IS)* thiJ earlier ch&ptei^ are Bakiuks own 

composition. Throughout the work, such characters and actions as 
would induce morality are substitutcfl for the lewd figures and 
unseemly conduct of the originnl. 

( 5 ) Keiiui Sutiwfm (Shui huo chuan of Enchantresses), with 
illtistrationahy Toyokuni ^ dated 1825. 

Bokin, again in this novel, has, lor moral purposes, eubstitutetl lOS 
wise and brave women for the samo number of bad characters of the 
Chinese original, the Shm huo chuan (j^c iff ffjf), hence the title ol 
the story. Moat unfortunately we possess only the first chapter. 

These two works, along with the renownei //aJtiteBdeii, constitute 
his three masterpieces composed when he was gradually losing the aght 
of his pyes. In fact, the last- two ebaptem ef the Kimbdbvi were 
written down by a disciple to whom the story was dictated by the blind 
novelist. 

In addition to the above we are also in possession of tho following 
ghost story of hia. 

(6} Smkoeeki Gojttm-tio-Kieaidan, illustrated by Eisen. Pour 
chapters in dght books, complete; dated 1825-31. 

Bakin also wrote some " Kibyoshiof which we have one, a story 
of revenge, entitled :— 

{7) Kvtaki-vchi Zakotte-monogatari, with illustrations. Two 
chapters, each in three book's, complete ; dated 1806. 

Tbe wide spread of artistic culture compelled the writers of the 
Ytmthttn, boots for reading containing comparatively few illustrationfl, 
to seek artistic pictures for their books in order to satisfy the trained 
eyes of contemporary readers. Thus Bakin, the leading light of the then 
literary world, jojned hands with Katsushika Hokusai, a distingujabed 
painter of Ukiyoe, whUo KyOden went into partnership with Utagawa 
Toyokuni. The literary style of Bakin, a style half-way between the 
classical and the cemmon with a well-balanced misture of native and 
Chinese vocables, may weU be compared with Hokusai’s style of 
painting, which reveals hia introduction of the Ming and European 
schools into Ukiyoe. The present douatiou includes 
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(8) iloktuai Slangiva (nuBceUaueous sketches), dated 181J>”34 
Unlortiinately our colicctioa lacks the fifth aud soY’cnth of the complete 
twelve volumes^ 

Of the contempoiary literaij' w'orks, we ore in possession of the 
foUowing thiee stories by SantO KyOaati, the younger brother of 
KyCden. 

(9) Niftjo-Kyiikun CAirttewAw-siow^ata^Jlluatrated by Toyobimi; 
elated 1850. Our collection wants the first look of the first chapter of 
the three contained in the complete work. 

(10) A'ifcu/«do Kaiami-m-Sakadsvki, illustrated by Toyokuni; 
dated 1850. The plot has been taken from the stories in the ShakyuJd, 
an account of the rebellion in the Sh&kyu period (1219-21). The 
collection lacks the tenth and last chapter. 

(11) Oshiyegusa Ny^-Katagi, illustrated by Toyokuni and 
Kunisada. Twenty chapters; dated 1860. A collection of stories 
dealing with wise and brave women. 

The humorous and satiric variety of the Kitsasdshi, i.e. the 
Kibyso^i and the Sharehoti, were later brought out in two 
bindings : one called Chuhon (lit. Datcrmediate book), whose siBe lies 
between those of the Shsrdion and the FomiAow (the larger of the two), 
and the other called (rditinin-moMO (lit. those which are bound together), 
six books of five sheets each forming two chapters bound together. 

The ChGAon, from the point of view of aubj'cct-matter, may he 
divided into two classes t the first, the bHJoka of humour 

represented by the Dochu iltsakuriga (a iourney on shanks' mare), 
by Jippensha Ikku, or by the Vkiyafuro (The World's Bath-house), 
by Shikitci Sjimba, and the next, the Jiunjobon (lit. sentiment hook), 
which ventured to depict tho world of dissipation without the least 
show of modesty. 

Tho stories by Samba coutamc<i in the present donation, however, 
are of a different type, via.;—^ 

(12) Kataki-vchi Yadoraku-no-Hajitnari, illustrated by Toyokuni. 
Ten chapters in one volume, complete; dated 1808. A story of 
revenge modelled after the fable known by “ Kondbdon-no-Meiken ". 

(13) Ky^atku Kanjin-ChUyorb Ckiikb-Ban^hvt illustrated by 
Kunisada. Complete, three chapters m one book; dated 1809 1 

But, on the other hand, the nature of the Kokkeibon may be found 
in the following book by Akatsuki-no-Kaneuari, ooc of the followers 
of KyOden. 

(14) JAan &inmi Jliie. Sm vohuncs, complete; dated 1821, 
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Akisn (lit. untiled), fianuii (lit. S|}eiiding money for pleimuro), 

(Jit, pictures), a book of Kuniour and satire mcali'lled ufter Tcrajima^s 
Wakan (lit. Japan nnd CHiina) Sanaai (Jit. the three forces) Ziu* (Jit. 
pictures), i.c. '* Sino-Japanese encycJopafiia of universal knowltHtj;e 
wliich is an adaptation of the CJiittesc t/ai t’u ftui (H W fr) 
hy Wang Oh'i (^ iff). 

The .Vtnjo^oti attained the height of coarseness with the appearance 
of Tamenago Shnnaui (i78&~l842), whose best known works may be 
found in our present collection. 

(15) fimef)oyoini ,• lliirut-itutfe-dort, with ilhistrations. Teikoku- 

bunko edition, dated IW. CbropritUMg: Shunnhoku Umesoffomu 
Shumhohi Tauumi no-Sono, Skunshoka Eit 9 ulango, Shumhaka £fw 
mtbune, Skutuhoht 3fag(ikt-tto-L'me, Hani-no-Wtfka- 

ktua. This almost exhausts Shunsui’s popular works. 

We are also in posacsston of the following of his minor works : — 

(16) Kwoto Shima TQttKtusagi, with illustrations. Complete in 
four books. 


(17) Daijm-Sakadsuki, illustrated by Kuaiteru. 
Kunisada, Kuniyoshi. and Yoahiiku. First seventeen chapters; 
dated 1866. A biography of Kinokunira Bumuiemon (1669-1734), n 
man of speculative disposition, who is said to have made a large 
fortune by first tranaporting the Kishu iCkan (tangerines produced in 
his native province, Kii-no-kuni) to Yedo. 

(18) Um-omokage Maboroahi Nikki, ilJustnited by Kunisada, 
Chapters i and u only of thirty chapters; dated 1864. 

The O^can^io, of which Samba is the founder, differ from the 
Kjbgmki in that they are instructive and dramatic rather thjin 
humorous and sutmcal like the Kibijoatii. Consequently, for the plot 
liistoncal events are preferred to domestic affairs. The dramatic 
touch ^th which the story was written n«,de these contemporarj- 
novels full of variety. Moreover, ils might be expect«l from something 
which was evolved from the E=baki (picture books), the Goihra^ 
mono am much more boautifdly got-up than the IWAon, and am 
irovided with exceUent illustrations. .\n ea^ but elaborate style of 

.vntmg was sought in order to make the hook attractive for the women 
of time. 


,1^ 04.J, 

hifl, the first being one of his masteipjeces. ^ 
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(19) KaiUan Shoktku Monojfaitiri i 1849-^57. An Adapt*- 

tioO o[ dramaa, consisting oI Oifit'BO"ino£i, /feim-pio-MKiA'i (io four 
books), YanuUo-nO’mafci (in six books), Hantna-no^H (in six 
books), illuatiatcd by Kunisada ‘ coiitinucd by Rittci Sookwo : /«- 
}io-makt, Tol^i-no-titaki (in fdx books), illustrated by Toyokuni; 
Selt^u-no tnaki (in ten books), iUuatmtcd by Sadahide. A sequel to 
the above in six books, illustnited by Kunisada, 

(20) jV»druiti'no-WMn' Offi-no-Nekobom, illiistrat4Ml by Kunisada* 
Two chapters complete in one volume | dated 1828, The plot is 
taken from the “ Xokomata ”, one of the older “ jQruri 

(21) F^idt-tto-Umi Sfiiltoku-W‘Kiki3*iki, illusttated by Kunisada. 
Chapters i-x of the fifteen chapters forming the complete work; 
dated 1866. An adaptation of storica told by a party of pilgrims 
who made a tour round the island of Shikoku. 

(22) ir««i5c-l7ta MyorwjogurHfna, illustrated by Kunisada. 
Chapters i-xv of the thirty chapters forming the complete work; 
dated 1862. A book, written for young people, in wMch an endeavour 
is made to expound the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul and 
the certainty of retribution. 

(23) A’«fcar»i-no-f/ofc?m Tsuya-nt/itioyraian, illustrateil by 
Kunisada. Chapteia i-v of ten forming the whole; dated 1874, An 
adaptation of a strange tale told by a pilgrim- 

\Ve also have a collection of Tanehiko s short stones, entitled ,■ 

(24) TaiwAillfco Tampen Kessaku-shU, Teikoknbunko edition, dated 
1902, comprising:— 

" Onna-Gapp(S Tsujidangi," ” Onna-Moyo Inadxumn-Eome.’' 
“ Ukiyogata Eokuinai-byObu,” and twenty-seven others. 

It is well to note here that the publication of the Teikokubunko 
edition has long since come to an end, hence even second-hand copies 
are not available now withont difficulty, 

Tanehiko also took over a nuoiber of works started by other writers, 
and brought some of them to completion, as will be seen from the 
following we now possess. 

(25) .WwsMine- TciibH A'o^ne-tKi -Nivmtan, complete in five chapters, 
of which chapters i-)ii were wTilten by KyOzan, chapter iv by Senkwa. 
and chapter v by Tanehiko. The book is illnatrated throughout by 
Kunisada; dated 1861. It is a story of a love affair between the only 
son of a rich father and u geisha girl, Sante Kyozan wrote the first 
chapter of this story when he was 88 and the third chapter at the 
age of 91. 
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(2G) Ah^rasu Sttmie-no-Uchikake \ iIhM IMI^. Chapteis j-iii 
wete writteti by Saatei Rhumba, and chaptarg iv-xii were written by 
Tanehiko. The book U illustrated throughout by Kumeaibi. Owing to 
the incompleteiiess of the work in our collection we cannot be certain 
whether TaneMko continued it further or not. 

(27) Hanafvji Tiubom-m^Tamadzuaa, complete. Chaptera i-v 
by Santei Shumba. ebapters vi-x by Tanchiko. The book ia iJIustrnted 
throughout by Kuniaaeb i dated 1874. 

As wLU be seen from the above, Tanchiko joined hands with 
Utagewn Knnisada, a pupil of Toyokuni, 

Of all the followeia of Tanehiko the most illuafcrioua figure is 
unquestionably Rittei Senkv.*a, the originator of the Shiranui 
Monogatari^ 


(28) SAiranu* ilotwgttlari. Tbe work was firat taken over by 
Tanekazu and then by Tauebiko and others, and it was not until 1883 
that the book, consisting of ninety chapters, was brought to completion. 
The present donation contains chapters i-xxvii, xxx-part of xxx^-i 
Jnumii-ilii, and xlix-U; dated 1852-62. The illustrations are thosj 
of Toyokutti, Kuiuf^da, aiid Yoshiikm 

The plot has been taken from two historical events; ono tie 
Aniakuaa rising of the Catholic propagandists (1802-3), and the 
other the strife of the Kuroda family, 

(ffl) ilhrtnilrf by SaWide. This, 

d»p.e» comply; IS®. A m»,l .^.osp pi., i, tek,. 

Irom the traditions of China and Japan. 

(M) Ird^hlra, 

ky Ichjy.^, K^iyMki. Fmt rf..p„p,: daW 1M3, Thi. is 

a HLDfal tale of love* 

o SwhuiiraM, ilJustratod by Toyokuni 

I8S6, n. plot ^ b.*, t.kai fca tk. Bimshd, «e „f th. ,.1.. 
contained m the Otogiseshi (fairy tales). 

N.« com. EyOJmMi T.m,to„ ^ ^icai Sbumim 

Of the femnef ^ worke w« po&sesa ■_ 5 ^ 

“ 

m S^no-y^an - dated 1851-8. Chapters i-vi 

tten by Ipp.tauan Shujin and Ulustrated by T^okuni J 
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chapters vLi-xi, writteft by Tancks^u ; chapter xii-xiv, written by 
Scnkwa, illustrated by Kunisada. A moral tale. 

Of tbe Nisei ShuiiBui's works we have the following two:— 

(34) Shiftszoko Saiistku-Kidan, illustrated by Kunisada and 
Yoshitora, Complete in twenty chapters ; dated 1S67-75, 

(35) Ihkmetsu-Bidan illustrated by Kunisada. 

First twenty-nine chapters; dated 1863, .4 collection of moral tal@ 

for women and children, 

AVe also have in out collection several of the contemporary nunor 
works, viis,:— 

(36) KvigitTumo I’odo-flO-AfltPdseffl'if by RyOsuitei Tanekiyo, 
illustrated by Kunisada and Kunitsiuia. First six chapters | dated 
1861. 

(37) ifflnfflieAon ChSshinffum, by SanteL Shuniba, illustrated by 
Kunisada. Complete in one bootdated 1862. 

(38) Tttii^o lehidaiki {Kogane~na~Ham Sakuragi Sdihi), by 
Gyokuransai Shujin, illustrated by Sadahide. Four chapters, each in 
t wo books, complete ; dated 1346. A biography of a woman named 
Take of the latter part of the sixteenth century, who was a devout 
believer in Buddhisra. 

(39) yi(fftiAandsaJtt tfar»-no*Ftthae. byRakutei Soiba, illustrated 
by Kuniteru and Yoshitora. Twenty-four chapteta, complete; dated 
1S47-0T, An adaptation of Bakin's yumiAortiisuAi, 

(40) Gosho-j^iuta BaisUrvhi, by Kwakutei ShQga, illustrated by 
Kunisada and Yoshitora. First eleven chapters; dated 1866, A 
life of Sugawara Michizanc, a loysbst and scholar of tho ninth 
century, told in the form of a romance, 

(41) Kinhua Skichi-kenge, by Kwakutei Bbuga. illustrated by 
Kunisada and Toyokuni, First thirty-ono chapters; dated 1879. 

It will be seen from the above that the present donation comprises 
almost all vaiietim of the popular literature of the k edo period. 
Popular as their nature is, the books mentioned above are more or 
1 oB 3 valuable in view of the fact that millions of such works of literature, 
if not the original wood-blocks, were undoubtedly destroyed by tho 
recent earthquake. 

Besides those quoted above, we also have some interesting pieces 
of literature, of which we may mention the follow! og 

(42) TfiUreiiz«re-j)tMa, with iUustrations. Complete in two volumes; 
dated 1703. The famous work of the hermit Y^oshida Kenkii 
(1383-1350); a confession of his pessimistic view of Ufe. 
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(43) Tiuredzure-^ia Bundatu/w, by Kibimura Kigin, t« vised! by 
Suzuki Kokyb. Couplets in three volumes. A weU*known tJOU' 
ueDtary on the TsuredzarC'gusa. 

(44) /oittHr llyahinin-hahu Kikau with Onna Daigoku and 
Onwf Imaiftttmi dated 1844, TlieHe are three important books on 
culture for women of the last oentary: ilgaktmm laaku, “ 100 poems 
by 100 poets,” said to have been selected by Fujiwam Teika (807-86); 
Onna Daigaku, a book that tcacheii women manners aud etiquette f 
and Onna InagaiM, a composition prepared for practice in hand* 
writing. 

(40) fftjakunin hthu with tbmo Imagatm and letter-writer for 
women, dated 18(50. A similar work to the above. 

(46) JUtau Kidttn, including Awtayo-m-Tomoahitn, by Yua&i 
J5fflin. Complete in thirty volumes. .4 collection of anecdotes of 
warriors in the period of the civil warn (ciroo 1480-160Q). 

(47) Shikiguoa, by lae TeijO. Complete in seven volmnes. A 
description of the manners and ancient practices of the older 
military families. 

(48) JVtAon QteaisM, by Rai SanyC. Complete in six volumes' 
dated 1864. Sanyb's famous history of Japan, written in Chinese. 

(49) Shichiaho Seiffi, by Seki Shigehide. Complete in four volumes; 
dated 1842. Seven military works of China. 

(50) Complete in two volumes; dated 1881, The leaser 
learning (4’. ^). 

I am indebtol to Mr. H. J. Cant lor his kind assistance in the 
iibovfi investigation. 



SOME MOSGOLIAN MAXIMS 
By S. YoSHrrAUK 

/ \V all the literary liingungeii of Asia, the one to which ia this country 
vi least attention has been paid m perhaps the Ungtiage of the 
Mongols, Xo graramar or dictionary of any importance baa ever been 
compiled in English; the study of tlie Mongolian language has in 
fact been almoat monopolized by Ruaaian and Scandinavian scholarap 
although some vahiahle contribijtions to the saine cause have been 
made ulso by Krench^ German, and Japanese scholars^ published^ 
however, in their own langimges. 

This is to be greatly regretted, for the Mongolian literature which 
tlates from the fouitoenth century U not only invaluable from the 
philological point of vlew^ but is also lull ol literary inteteat+ 

With a view to fostering the study of the Mongolian language in 
this country 1 hero give a translation and tranflhlerfttion of the opening 
chapter of the first volume ol J, S, Kowakwski’s Cbrestomathy,^ 
with a brief explanation of the words contained jn the texti In dealing 
with the gramiujir, I for the moat part followed Schmidt - and 
Kowalewaki.^ 


g 1 . Traksouiptio^s 

We have aa yet no accurate knowledge of the sounds of the letters 
of the ilongol alphabet, and each scholar tnses his own aystem of 
transcription,^ 

In the present pai>er f have followed uiainly the Imnscription 
adopted by Dr+ Ranistedtp* one of the foremost authorities on the 
Altaic languages. It must, however, be remembered that Dr, Ram- 
stedt is in no way responsible for any inaccuracy found in the phonetic 
equivalents to the transcription which I give below as a provisional 
guidance. 

^ O. JCittuui ikiafl: qjwm'Wnriii, Tokl Kai-cui^ isao. 

* [. J. S;hniLjt, du SjpTadi^. r^tcraburig. IS31. 

» tt KoBoaLWKjft 1 KpaTKiMi rpoMwiTtu^i aauioaiiCBam mum. KiuaJib,, 

ISSS. 

i G. J, KiHialwit. SuhnltmonRoliflcbp nnd dip Urg^lllidaxt/' | IS. 

Journal JSxiiii /lAiMi-oi jrieiin*, xJCi, r. , 1902. 

* rektioa thk ftyalcm ol trwwrtptLDfi vad ibe modern pcnniintktioa 

in tJifi EMitcra diuXoCi win lie fornniJ thrMigboLit bk paper ** D** gchrill^ 

mongolkrhp 
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4 = Yowel souiid k&aid in oart, heart. 

4 = inilial vowel sound heard in there, air, 
i ^ laitia] vowel sound heard in queen, mmi. 
o vowel sound heard in d7, hoard, 

u = vowel sound heard in food, boot ; but i^onouncdi with less 
rounding of lips. 

d = sound of d in G^man, schorl, Fdftf. 
t = sound of fi in German, ilber, Bucher, 
q = ftouud of 0 in cool, but with stronger aspiration, 
g = North German prouiuiciation of g in Tage. 
k “ sound of I; in king, kid. 
g = sound of g in gift^ give. 
g = sound of in eing, hng. 
i ^ sound of ch in charge. 
j = sound of j in jog, jar. 
y =1 sound of In get, young. 
t nxz $QUad of I in tdbh, talk. 
d la sound of d in dark, door, 
u EB eonnd of n in nail, night. 

1 sound of I in iow, fcoJt. 
r = Scottish trilled r. 

I = sound o!»in sit, sell, 
h = sonnd of 6 in bargain^ beat, 

IQ i=a sound of m in mm, mist, 

la the present transliteration 

(1) The final vowd a or e written separate irom the main part of 
a word ia indicated by meana of a dot placed before it. 

(2) Particles are joined by meaoB of a hyphen to the words whose 
grammatical relation with other words they serve to ahow. as the 

pronunciation of the former depends on Vowel Harmony > with the 
latter. 


words sEul twk-voosliD words. To tb« iatter beloh-r th. ™..i* 

Icsst of tlu vim»T. . n .rnJ . _j . «™r ooiotij tli« ’mirdt whiet I’Oiataili eme nt 
icsst « a. 0, n, wd to tho formoi all the remnSjiinB ^ard. Tills is 

8 « found 

syurws o“u J tS 

OfstHHed bv J S KnwoltiwuVi fi' ' SI-15,20- TqLb tlwqrj-luu been 

oOim (EUivtedt, Ih* StitHfimoBa4iadkt t JSSi wha r’^' 

J i>v«>ucsc, , W), wbo maintsib that it is usosJly the 
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§2. Tbanslation ano Tkansuteeatcdn 

1. ejem-ti Jarlia-i btin daba. 

Thou sbalt not disobey the commuid of thy master, 

2. ai jalajoj bnu UaH ^aylg^aa btegts-i eleglegtUn. 

Do not, young peopkt ridicule white-haired old men. 

3 . qamug £ag4ur jirgagulqu masi berge buyu. 

Always to please a person is extremely diffictilti 

4. qagan-u lakiqu anu alhatn irgen biilttgep aLbatu ijgeu4 sakiqt^ 

anu qagan-u iagaja btUfige. 

The protector ol the king was kb taxed subject, while that 
of the subject was the law granted by the king. 

5^ buyan kilince qeyar-un ^ei-iyer sayin magu tbrol-dtlj toifduiUi. 
Man Js endowed with rebirth of bliss or of retribution according 
to his acrions, virtuous or sinful, in a previous life. 

6. hber-i sayin ktimiin kemejil erenuiigciii-lUge buu nbkU£e. 

Refraia thou from association with a conceited man who 

pretends to self-righteousness. 

7, buBU yam mergen em^i j&sabasu anatuul, inagu ilge-ym yarn inn 

ogta hltt bdttlintii 

Iniury inflicted by a slanderous tongue will never be completely 
rightedp while that sustained otherwise can be healed, if 
treated by an able surgeon. 

6. olan kttmiln nigen oyen neyilel^tbeifl, khefln inekfls bhgesli-ber 
yeke kereg btttUgeui. 

Many men, though impotent as individualsp i! brought to one 
mind, can accomplish a thing of great importance. 

9. uqagatai bilged fiurqui^ar daratai anu douratut-a£a asaguqDi-baTi 
i£ikfl hgei. 

A man who has thirst for knowledge nud learning ia not 
nahamed to ask que-stions of his subordinates. 

tuli oE lh.0 word tliat DarrJca the Thif Qff^R Uft « iutcT«»tilig 

problem, particuiarly Wt r^'Sect upoa Dr. Run«t«dt ■ rrnuirt tha\ huUly 

oaqthcr ini wkieb tbr hnt sylltbk u so etfuagly u prt4enl-day 

Eastern MftngolaiJl (Ite? Se^Tifimon^ixkt, % 59}. With \um KtulflCT U ip entirt 
«^Dicnt (A. A Py;CH*rfc = .l^Ktun no rpajmsiTairt 

j33HKa+ TitTiiftiEiiCJT 1903^ akA^t'HKi't&nRosrL Buirtritii crp. 22^ Q!E 

leCS ; pjao A- X ' MarerplfUiit tiP rompunr BOCTO^t>A K4:i|iro4ifl. f 

L-rp. 197, CIIH. 1911). 

WlaJJe the Eiat pyllMblp seeina io hav% always been &4^ce^tcd am It i-H to-day., I vDald 
Fcw^rro thil qaestion of tbfi la Open to firrUier sttidy. 
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10. ke^er-e'jfin gAlagu aiajU filti ktirkti g^jur-tut kttmttn aer^a bA 

a»^-iui tula odoMuL 

For fftmp and prdBt one rushes to a Jand which ewn ’Wild-geesc 
do not vifiu 

lip iirtUifal boltagai kfimabeatt ba^an boLiin Hill ba 7 iJi 

bolfiugai kemabefti artiaiyel bolum lilH iidauiui. 

If oua wisliea to be compasj^joiuitc^ one cannot remain richi 
and if one draireif to become wealtby, one cannot remaiu 
s)Tiipatlictjc. 

12. ftrilug^san edllT'e u«u nratqii jnbag nitkend lelbiu jasajHp 
qorjikinftjn oroqu 6ag-tnr beledttlgei. 

Let us clear, while the weather ia fine, the outfall of the 
guttcTni which carriea the water so oa to he ready for the 
arrival of a hea^'y downpour of miu+ 

1^. ebesd kiragim-diir daiugdaqnp kiragu aaran-diir daingdaqu-Lug-a 
adali, magn kimtin bbeittben magu ktlmtin-dtir abtagdamuj. 

Jujst aa the gms^ yields to the froat, and the fraMt to the aun, 
flo is a bad man himEcIf beaten by a bad mao* 

U. ktlmHn tigektirebeflii ojen mu eqor baliuniLip meri ediqgerebesU 
tisUn inu nrtu boLomnl 

When a man h impoverished hia undemtanding fails Mm, when 
a horse ia amacieted its hair grows long. 

15. tuifttan-i dayijuii agsan bilgestl-ber rittigdektti, sadun agaan 
bfigeaft-ber qonrlabasu teb6igdekfiL 

Ck)niide in those who arc useful even thongh they be your 
enemies, but forsake even a km^tnan If he is hannful to you, 

l(j. mtA gagea qudal tige ogUligsen kttmiin inu, linen flge kelebcM 
sejig sedkil tbrbmiii. 

A man who has but once lied raises suspicion even when he 
speaks the truth. 

11, lijir altan kedtti kerim sitagaqu bolbagup mon kit tere bqge inu 

cbderekH tigei bui 

No matter tow one may cut a pkte of rolled gold or throw it 
into the fine its uatuml colour is never destroyed, 

18 . mfiien uim iau amti sayita atala. dalai-dur kitecd 

f^Idqubaiu dabuiuta boltunni 

The water of the nver Ganges is sweet and delkions. but once 
it raiebea and empties itself into the sea it bteomes salty, 
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19. gititq qckroq&i-fin ^tr«14jer jek« qara^guj-i fcri^Lktli-yi hmi 

sedki^ 

Do not attempt to illuminate black darknesis with the gUmtuet 
of a glow-worm. 

20. er^e ktim^ bti-e-hen ed-i^er ^Imegfien-ede erdezn-ijer dimegien 

degere buL 

It 15 greater lor a mnn to adorn himaelf with virtuo than to 
bedeck his own body with riches. 

21. Bine debehi ktfjitU Baba-dnr talbibavap tere debel-oce khiii-tiii tintlr 

ttniliteiaiii. 

If a new jakin-coat be kept tn a scented coEer^ it give^^ out not 
the smeli of the coat, but the odour of the scent. 

22. jtigeloii uiim-u nmaqaL anu naituda bagubasUp 6ag-tagaii qabtagai 

filagnn-i nfUcelen £idayiii Birgiin airgfitele modim-aca gal garqu 
bolngad, maftan maltatala gajar-a^ uaim garqn boiuyiLp kUmlLa 
ki^iyegsendytr illtl blitUM yagum^a Ugei. kiSiyekif-yin jtiil-iyer 
tngnrhigBan bUgiide Ur*e-ttf bolayn. 

If vk'uter runs softly but coiitiniioiiBl 3 % it will in course of time 
nuike a hole in a flat atone. A piece of wood^ if nibbed 
repeatedly^ will eventually catch fire, Furtherp if gtound be 
(ing deeper and deeper, water wiU finally issue forth from the 
earth. !So also wdth man a work. There is nothing that 
cannot he accomplished with untiring Ial>our. All the doings 
of man are lewardeil in proportion to his efforts. 

2^. dabaii Ugei dabagan bni kemen lonnstamai^ ker dabaqn kemen 
bnn sedkip d&bai-a kemen Bedkibesh dabayn, getUlUsi tlgei 
mitren bni kemen aonnstamuit ker gelUlkU kemen bna sedkip 
gettilUi^e kemebeid getbltiyU. 

When you hear of the existence of aji nntrossabie mountain, 
do not be lost in tbinking how to go over it* You will succeed, 
if you are determined to accornplish. When you hear of the 
existence of an unfordable river, do not be lost in thinking 
how to cross it. You will succeed^ if you are determined to 
accomplish. 

24 * modun-ata luiagBan nab£i qarm iflil ba^ayu, yekt uiu-n urusqai 
kiged. HLlkiii^q ja^lgal in a^qan-u onm-dagan tllU baiayu. tere 
iliiger metu tlkUgBen amitan nugud du urida-yin gajar-tagaii 
tog mti ergikll bhUige, 

Fallen leaves will not return to the tree on which they grew. 
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RminiDg water and blowing wind will not tetum to their 
sourcca. So wUl the dead neTcr return to liie. 

25. jnn^u ^ag^-ttir a^ulaa-du maMyan otorlagfin nagnd tende 

njgen kediln qunug nara ^Dra-yi <ia]qalaqn-yiii teddyihen nigen 
ca£ar bariqui^afa busn-yi tUU tliLedkU ina, teglin-diir asida 
saguqu aanag^a ttgei-yin tda« olan tbbeg-iyer Bayin bayuig filil 
bariqu bolai, tegbn^ilen bide £u ab aU gajar^tnr £ii a»ida 
saguqni-yi sanal tigei Jil aar-a-yia qa^aa^tur UklUctii-dtir tmata 
nom-i ililedkU kereg-tei 

Thq berdamen who in aummer tend their eattie on the mountain 
each set up a test which only auflices for a few da)*^' shelter 
from sun and rain. The reasKsn why they do not build a eub- 
stantia] house with greater pains is that they have no intention 
of living there permanently. We^ likewise^ without hoping to 
enjoy eternal life in any part of the present world, must 
dedicate the half of our lives to the observance of Divine 
teaching which brings us a great relief when we die. 


S 3. Notes. 


(1) ejen, master, &wner, fonf* is here used in the genitive easet 

marked by the particle U. jarlig^ the icordv of otie'j atipenbr* camfm7id, 
is in the accusative case, indicated by the particle i. bsu, negative 
particle moaning that , , , used otdy in such context as 

implies command or desire- daba * the imperative mood^ 2nd person 
singular, of the verb dabaqn, toga oeer (amouatala^ etcd« 

(2) ai^ interjection^ OA f -4A / is often nsed^ as in the present cOrSCp 
before a noun m the vocative case. Jalagufi, plural cf jalagUi go^th, 
goutkfvlness, is in the vocative ease^ the case particle being suppressed. 
tlfttp also written tfsftn, kair, is here in the genitive caae^ the case 
particle being left out. iayigian, the past participle of the verb 
^ayiqu become white, to turn greg (of hairh is used as an adjeetivej 
qualifying the noun dtegtlj. otegUs, plural of otegth qU ffWMp b the 
grammatical object of eleglegtUn^ the imperative mood^ 2nd persou 
plural, of eleglekUt to iaugk at, to mocin Notice that the negative 
particle bun is, in the present construction, placed away from the 
verb which it negate, Such eeparation, as found here, of the particle 


* According to RA^istedt tiu* iiup47rmt|T« form |i fet a conrnmna 

loven ^ J, -■ fjW die d« Khulkhii. 

mongclucbCQ, S. SI. Jihimal de ta Finno^gtiinn^, iijf. Hi^ngfi^rn, lOoaj. 










CORRECTION 

Roi 8 * 19 ^, p. 692,1. 4 tEwan bottom), p. 699,1. T, tead gagga. 
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baa is often met with in Inter compositions, part icularly in translatioii 
works from Ifanchu. 

(3) qanmg, olf. 6ag, iitne, teason, is in the dative case marked by 
the particle tar; thus q&mug cag-tur means at alt thneSj hence alieayt, 
jirgagttlqii, to jHease si^ine one, the infimtive of the causative form of 
jirgaqu io fejowei ta be ytad, Lb used here as a noun in the Dominatiyc 
case. lEiasi, very, very mucii. barge, di^cult. buyu, the indicative 
present, 3rd person singular or plural, of the substantive verb blikUt 
to be. 

(4) qagan, king, Khan, used io the genitive case marked by the 
particle u,serves here to <juiilify lakiqa, to defend, to protect, the infinitive 
mood used as a noun in the nominative case, indicated by the particle 
anu, with the meauJug protection, protector, albata, an adjective 
derived from the noun alba or albaii, doty, tax, tribute, is here made to 
modify the noun irgea. people, sulgecl. biUttge is the ioJicativo perfect 
of bUktt, to be, for which sec also (3). iagaja, late, rule, right. 

(B) buy an, virtue, good turn, Hieriioribae deeds, b contrasted with 
kilm6e,^ n'a, frejtpuaJ, the conjunction and being understood between 
the two nouns, qoyai, tieo, ia here treated as a noun and is put, together 
with the preceding notina, in the genitive caeo marked by the particle 
on. llilei, the plural form of llile, action, eojidwcf, icotk, is in the inatru- 
mental case indicated by the particle iyer, by, with, according to. 
Thus buy an .. liilei-iyer means literally in ooocudartoi! wUh the actions, 
both virtuous and sinful, sayin, good, and its antonym magu, bad, 
correspond to the foregoing nouns, bnyan and hiUnce. torbl, birth, 
revival, used here in the dative case marked by the particle dtH, is a 
verbal noun derived from the verb torckfi, to be bom, to give birth (o, 
to gemraie, whose indicative present is torbmtli, is {owi, art, are) bom. 
After sayia b understood the word tb»l. 

(6) obw,* self, one«f/. kUmfin, person, man, kemejii, saying, 
calling, is one form of the genmd imperfootive of the verb kemektl,* 
to sag, to call, to wteoa, eremsigiia, boaster, a noun derived from the 
present participle erenuigii, Sourtinp, boaster, of the verb ereiosiktf, 
to rely upon, to boast, is here in the co-operative (or soebtive) case 

^ Far the fiornl Towel tff Lhjj word Kowilpwski giTw a, bul I h*¥0 here foUowvd 
Schmidt and Dr. lUm^tedt ^O- J. * Zur Yrrhotiiumhildun^Jilc-hre drr 

mnogoUBch-tEkrkia-lMaii s. dft. JoirfMi In SdxiiiA Fiitn& tfnffrwanl^ 

XKfiiL Helainiid^s 1013). 

* Thjg bo Itaid iilw (Ff-ul PdltOt : " Les mot» h H iniliaEe^ Huiaurd'hni 
Ltnuie^ tUnfl la mongol dra Jtiir* ct x\y* ffc&clai, p. SSL J^unrat lafIrf, tcutio 

Avril-ifiinp 102^ Pkfi* ; ^ A- PjTjiien. 5 MftTO]jia.TH, erp, 1H). 

* Thifl mmy r«^ Kftoiekd FerArtfamTnAiTifwrttfjFfAfr, S. 32, W)- 
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marked by the particle lilge (tojetfcr) with. ackM^. tho stem of the 
verb noktlcekU, to bs unit^f U> be m Jiftendsbip, to accotnponi/f is the 
imperative mood, for which see (1). 

(7) bmu. other, otherwise, not. yara, strictly ulctT, is used here ia 
the sense of iwund, injwry, mergen, oWe, skUled, and eaii, phi/eician. 
Jasabasni the conditional imperfect of the verb jasaqu, to cortect, to 
tahe care of, (0 treat (ifiscasv)t anaisui, the indicative present of anaiiu, 
to be cured, hgei word, is in the ijcnit-ive case marked by the particle 
yin, quaUiying the noun yara which is in the nominiitivc case indicated 
by the particle inn. ogta signifies gwite, entirety, but with the following 
word iUil, wot, acquiree the meaning not at all, bt/ no means, batttmtii, 
the indicative present of the verb biltUktl, to be eompleud, h used here 
in the sense of « healed, is cured, 

(8) elan, nusfty, several, nigeu, otte. oyon< lOidrr.iftoJidVpi^, miifd. 
neyileliebestf, tho conditional imperfect of neyilelcekti, to be joined 
tocher, to agree mrUitaUg, which is in its turn the co oftcrative form of 
the verb neyilekU, to be join&l, to agree, kilcan, poiccr, Hrengtli. 
mekhs, poor, Tteedg, but in combinatiou with kUiUn means weak, 
imjfoteni. bUfesIt, the conditional imperfect of the verb bilktl, to he, 
bw, the instnimcntal case particle ijijed with a noun ending in a vowel, 
senses also, as in the present case, to impart the conecasivc aigoifica- 
tion, though, to a verb in the conditional mood, yeke, great, kereg, 

iiBJK, absolute necessitg. means, with the preceding adjective 
yeke. a thing of great imjiortma!. hfittlgem. a contracted form of 
bmygainili. the indicative present o! btltfigefctl. to aevomplisA, to prepare, 
which is in its turn the causative form of the verb biltUktI. to he 
accomplished, to be prepared ; cf. also (7). 

(9) uqagfttai. liitelligenl, sensible, is an adjective derived ftom 
the nonn uqagan. intelled, nnderstanding, reason, knowledge, bilged, 
being, having beett, is in tho gerund of htik«, to be, but is used here in 
place of the conjunction and. .arqui, teaming, is a noun derived from 
the verb miqu. to Imm. to siudg. used here in the dative ease marked 
by the particle dur, since the following word duratai governs the dative 
dmatai.> .fsAoa,, desirous of, hoping, is an adjectival counterpToi 
the noun darasil. desire, wish, will, but is here used in the sense of 
one who has a itnsh. douratns. the plural form of douratu. lower, 
tnsrgntjwant, which is an adjective derived from doura = lower part, 

• Mr r^ tbi. W doratat 1Kew^ki 

^nkwtki nuda tlio dlphtliiim' in thil ^ril m, pflnMtHt u ii. r 

.if OU [ties | SSj h u, r*™,r 
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under, is used het& as a noun meaning wi/emr#, stdjojnrfiVwitop 
and is in the ablative indicated by t-be particle a-fia. asagnqmp 
4ict fl/ dskingj a noim derived from tlie verb asagugii, to askj (o inquirs, 
is here in the posseaaive-acciiaative case ■ thus asaguqni'ban means 
Qwe'a: e?M 7 n ac^ 0/ mking ^ue^iona (accusative). i£iktlp oko iceMb to be 
ashamed, tlgeit no, not, is a negative adverb and is used aiivays 

after a verb or a aoiiiiH 

(10) keger*e, wildeme^^, deeeri, is here in the genitive case. galagUt 
g^}os€. Hence keger«e-yin gslagu means a wild-goose. ^]^f fjing, 
ia the gerund impcrfective of the verb msktli to fig, kiirkyt to 

to aTrit% here together with tdtl means does not irocA. gajsTp grov^^d, 
hnd, place, proi^nce„ is in the dative case and ia modified by the 
adjectival-clause keger-e-yin . ^ . klirkti- ner^Cp nctme. bSp 
aaig, gam, advanlage. tula, by reason ofi/or the sake of, requires the 
genitive case before it. Thus ner^e ba aaig-nn tnla means for the sake 
of name and profiL odumui, the indicative present of odqn^ to ga 
(on a 

(11) orUsiyelp mercy^ oonipassion, affection, is a nonn derived from 
the verb orilsiyektip to take pity on, to have mererj on- bolmafti, also 
holusttgai, the indicative futurCp Ist pera. sing.p of tho verb bolqu. also 
boluqUt to be, to becovnCj^ to be possibie, standa also for the optative 
mood;^ as in the present case« kemebesyt the conditional imperfeot 
of the verb kemekUi for w'hich see (6). Thus orUeiyel . . - kemebestS+ 
literally means if one wishes that one loo^ild tike to be <xrmpas^tonate. 
bay an, Hchr bolunn being, is the gerund imperfective of bolqa. for 
which see above, cidamui, the indicative present of cidaqu. to be 
able to, can, abvays follows the gerimdial form of a verb. 

(12) arilngsau. the psvst participle of the verb arilqu, to he dear^ 
to he clean^ to clear off (of weather)* edUr, day, is here in the dative 
case marked by the jHirticle e. Thus artlng^an edUr-e means on a jE^w: 

day, nsUt ulso uiun, waisr^ nruaqUt to J? 0 *f* jnbag, 
gtUicr, conduit, ntlke* also niikea, Soie, aperture, salbin and jasajup 
repaifingjtit^ the gerund imperfective of selbiktiand jasaqurespectively^ 
both meaning to repafr, to improoe. The gerimd in ^longoUan^ as 
in. JapanesOp often serves to replace the conjimctlon and, when it is 
followed, as in. the present case, by another ’STirb, Hence selbm 
jasaja means r^pofr and pat in order^ ond^ qorjikiaaju, or correctly (?) 
qor£ikmajtL, the gerund imperfective of QQr^ikinaqUj to utafo a noise, 
to signifies here pattering (of rain). oroqUi to eider (wpC7»)p. to 

e:i^hanye blows. Thus qorjikinaju oroqu £aq-tur means for the 
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iim vhen (the tain) aymes down potiorin^. beledtUgei. may yoH fir 
jtrepared ! is the optative mood, uwd for alJ perrons, sinp, or plut,, 
of the verb beledkii, fa? fr^ptiTf. 

(13) ebesti, also ahesttn. gtoia, IktL kiragun-dtu-. by tho /rosi. 
the ^tive case of kiragmi, (iLm kiraga,/i™#, denot^a the agent of the 
paseivo verb daregd&qa, to be oppreae^, which is derived from darnqu. 
to prm, to oppress, to mnquM. uaraa. also aara, atm, lug.a, with, as, 
another form of lUge explained in (6), is here used in a comparative 
sen* with the following word adali. aimitat. in the sa>m manner. 
obesnben,^ set/, of itself, witlinglif \ cf. also obet (B). abtagdamd, the 
mdicatjve passive present of abqu, to take, to seiie, to take aieay, to 
bring. The usual passive form of this verb is abtaqu or abugdaqa, 

(14) tlgekttrebe&li, the conditional imperfect of hgekiliekfl, to 

be^ poor, oqor, also aqer, short, bolumai. the indicati^'c preset 
of belqn, for which aee (11). Thus oyon , , , bolumai litemlJy means 
tfie utidcrstandtng becomes insuj^eient. mori, also morin, horse 
eiujgerebeiU. the conditional imperfect of edujgerekfi. correctly {») 
eieqgirekU or etiijgirekti, to be exhausted, to mate, to grow thin nrtn 
long, flbould be distinguished from orda, palace, camp, the two words 
assuming the same form in Mongol writing, Observe the word play 
on oyon; ilsttn and oqor; mtu. ^ ^ 


(om). bmt^l used aa . noun. T|,i, ndjective is derived from 
He neun to., urifaj,, ud™«„5., _ 

n,..«. fen. the puHidpIe ef th, substeutiv. verb .,e. V 
Hnn. tv, h the I,ll„»,„n ..„,d bn5e.i1 the eo„,!i,ie„nl peril „( .hi 

meter ■ nr the i^of her after tbecenditionul, sec (8). slttf^dekili 

the .n.pim.,.ve meml, 2nd per,, plur. 0, .idjM. „.IL 

li^ii.B/ruM. «dun.fa',™n». lenrUb.™, the cendii imperfect 
of qourlaqu. to do harm. tebfiiBdelriii thn Im™, *■ 7 i™I»Tiect 

pint, of tebbiW, ,0 tape. n,ebulu '''' ^“'1 P“»- 

(16} Hotb oncst o.nd. gAofjt. f 

filse. ogUlcffseu, the past participle of dguitg 

kelekti. (0 .ejig, suspieiJ^ sim thZr' -^ 

IS a verbal noun derived from sedkiiu to . ’ 

(17) .i)fr. golddeaf. altan. yoR kedhi. Z L^. , 

(WKfi.y), iw miwh {many) as. kerdin, ck „p ^nd the » " 

wp ana, tie gerund of keriikU. 


' 1’’'" " Id iibestlhen. 
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h cut into /M«ce«; cf. uLw (12). ait&gAqti. to fife to, to consume {bjf 
fire), U the causative form of litaqu, to burn, to be burt^. lK>lba£u«' 
the concoasive gerund of bolqu, to be, to become ; cf. also kebbeitl (16). 
mbn kU * the same, also, so, lilke. tere, the demonstrative, fAof, o^ge, 
colour, ebderekil. to fall to piwies, to perish, to be spoiled, bui, or biU, 
is the indicative present of bUkflp to be, 

(18) gagga mUren. the river Gafigcs, U here in the genitive case, 
the particle 6 being understood after mUreD, river, amta, also amtaa, 
taste, savour, sajritu, and uyitai. ffood. fine, are cognate with aayin, 
for which sec (5). atala is one of the gerundive forms of aqu, to be, 
and has the meaning wAjfe , . . is, while, dalai, ieo. kttrcU. the gerund 
imperfectivc of klIrkU ; cf. (10) and (1*2). iidqohasu ia the conditioual 
imperfect of cidququ, to pour in. dabnsutu, salted, salt;/, is an adjective 
derived from the noun dabiuun, doft. 

(19) galtu, o/Jfre, bumittg, ghmng, ardent, is an adjective derived 
from the noun gal, jSre, qQroqai, iwria, insect. Thus galtu qoroqai 
means a gbne-worm. gerel, brightTtess, light, is here used in the instru¬ 
mental case, qara^gus, the plural form of qaiaqgn, or qaraggui, 
obscurUg, darkness, geyisttlktii, the inhnitivc-nouu derived from the 
verb geyigH Util, to illuminale, to ligken, is here in the accusative 

marked by the iwrticle yL tedki, the imperative mood of the 
verb sedkikil, fn (hiiil; cf. also (1) aud (16). 

(20) er-e. taafe, wina, bei-e,*6ody, self, is in the (josscssive-aceuBative 

rase marked by the particle ben ; thus bei-c-ben means one's otan bodg 
(accusative ease), ed, thing, goods, riches, iimegsen. the past participle 
of 6imekii, to adorn. The particle e£e hero denotes comparison, with 
the meaning erdem, oirtw, abilitg, knowledge, degere, above, 

upon, betjond, raprrj'or. 

1 Xd mirntiuft i* huhIih uf Ihia Verb fyrfll either hy iik-hjilidt or but 

A. Boliro™kot troiit4m -with ttc -baia form imd otherflp iindi?T Un? 

imbjuEiutiTc imJod ( Tikljui.^tiin^. I erp, &'i). While givinf; it the nime tlws 
geruckcl M BiMinEv b of opinjun tbut ont f^bmild net rEgard it U mn 
LiidiFiduiLl and indfs pen dent verb txftm (^InTepbjiit. op- ±23), iiltct! tt appeam 
in tbi^ uncaitnKLcd form “te {or -W) in, whiob to nhtiw ihni thu to™ Lh <LUr#- 
tioa El Clothing othor Hum the indicali vepral^ifileiti -ba (or -be)foi|owsd hytUs partii?k 
feu. He alio pin an ifxaqiplc ib whkih feu pwcedoJ tb* -bu -prct^^ritis 4^)- 

■ Following KoinikwBki iKpnTKSJQ rpuoBVTnKar irrp. 20) M. Htidncv mdn thi* 
mtin kti (JeKum, erp- ^3)| l>r, Hamstedt pndt^n moa to milB (G. J. RanaaWdt: 
“ Mogholica- Bcitrfl^ eue kinnlniji drr Moghol-tpra^rbe in AfghanUtan/^ S. 34. 
Jofiy'Mj ladiij, 4. Urlaijiglorn^ llKl^). 

» '^lia uaaal tranilLteiatiOD of thit word u beyOp hot thr form m here uird 

to show how ihe word written. 
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(21) line, new. debel, skin-coal, garmenl, kiijitU, odorous, is an 
adjective derived from kilji, scent, odour, saba, vase, receptacle. 
talbibasn, the cooditional imperfect of talbiqn, to put, to feaw. debel- 
ece 1 means here debemn UnUr-ece (wk>«) than t!ie smeU of tite coed. 
kUiii, the plural form of kllji. see above, tinttr, odour. UnUitemtii, 
ii smeU, is the indicative passive present of UnUskth to smeU. 

(32) jifgelen, soft, mild, fran^tfif, nruiqal, evrmti, stream, naioda, 
durirtg one's life, ineessarUti/. bagnbasu, the conditional imperfect of 
baguqU) to descend, to rmi (of fiuidj ttiiie)> £agi tfinej is in the possessive- 
dative case indicated by the particle tagan; thus fag-tagan means 
in due time, qabtagai, plain, fat. Silagun. sfane. nlikelen, the gemad 
imperfoctive of nttkelektt, to make a hole, to pierce through ; cf. niUien 
(12). iidayu b the indicative future, 3rd person, of ddaqu, for which 
sec (11), ilrgiin and sir^tele are the gerundive forma of sirsUktl, to 
nA (intr.); thus sirgitn sirgiitele means lehUe it is being rubbed ; ct 
also telbiu (13) and atala [18), modun, frei?, icood, b here in the abbtive 
case ^ meaning/row (a piece of) imod. garqu. to walk out, to sprout. 
bolugad, the gerund perfective of bolqu, to &ea)»w. maltan, maltatala 


are both the gerund imperfectivc of maltaqu, to dig; compare this 
phrase with sirgitn sirgtttele explained above, boluju is the indicative 
future, 3rd person, of bolqn, to become, to be possible. kiiUyegseii, the 
pMt participle of kidiyekU, to be sealovs, to take to, is used here aa a noun, 
with the meoning (oif, ej^ori, m the instrumental case. Thus kUmfln 
kitiyegiendyer means with a man’s toil, bilnika, to be accompluhcd • 
but with the preceding word 1tm it means not to be accomplished. 
yagum-a, soiMctAfnj, fad, means, in combination with the following 
word ilgei, nothing, there is mihing. jttil, sort, qualdg, aitegorg. tugm. 
bigsan. the past participle of tugurbiqa,* to plan, to undertake, to produce, 
bttghde. all. ttr-e-ttl, /mfif/wf, is an adjective derived from Or-e, frwif 
posterilg, result. ■' ' 

(23) dabari ilgei. impracticable, ba negative adjeetive derived from 
dabaqn, tojo owf (a mountain), with which the following word dabaoan, 
mountom is co^te. kemen, sagittg, the gerund imperfectivc of 
kemekti, to sag, is here used in pbcc of the conjunction that. 


■onns- 


' I do not Btpoe n-illi KwriitawJci'a ibltfwvtatiiun of tVU -k - 

maTM/'/rw tlK game-iu (SpaenuntUi, opnirii«nia, .to. a.iBi w ?!?’ 

iTDfd sine low lt« foMo, (or an old cLt it kooi li^ .. 1' nmkethr 

)ji« oat tlio odaitr of tlie i«nt. ' ^ fsnted bo*, wonld eqiMlIy 

* KovaWftki thin Tfwd tflflor- Lot 1 hixir i j 

iZiir TerA^rrikHni^ri^ti S. 25, ^ «iJlowfd Dr Kais«t4fdt 
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tftmui * is the mdicutive pn^sivc present of sonnsciu, to heor^ to ^istoN. 
ker* iioti*, is to be diatingiiished from ger, AtmsPp with which it is identical 
La Mongol writing, dabai-a,* the iadicatiTo future, Ut pers. plur,, of 
the verb dabaqu. see above. sedMbesil is the conditional imperfect 
of sedkikUt to tAitkit. dahayn® U the indicative future, 3rd pers. sing, 
or plur., ofdaba qu, see above. getiJlllsi bgei, i mpraef ioaWc, is a negative 
adjective derived from gettUkil. to liw*, to crosa- The indicative future 
of the same verb is found here in two forms, getUldbe * and geUlll^,* 
the former being used for the 1st person plural end the latter for the 
3rd person singular or plural, kemebesti is the conditional imperfect 
of kemekll, to to nifon, hence to (Ami, to intend. 

(24) unagsan. the past participle of imaqu, to falL nabai, also 
nabiin. leaf, qarin. the gerund imperfective of qariqn, to go {or eom) 
back. hnCaya is the indicative future. 3rd person, of buaaqu. which has 
the same meaning aa qariqn. kiged, the gerund perfective of kikU. 
to raatx, to do, is here used in place of the conjunction and ; compare 
this with Japanese shite, dovig, and, saUdn, teind. jalgal, stnctly 
TBie, range, succession, means hero with the preceding word *alkin-a, 
Idotcitig of the tsind. iu. «/w, tihemise. aqqan, the begiuning. initial. 
erun, place, province, is here in the possessive-dative case marked by 
the particle dagan. Thus ai)qan-u orun-dagan means to its original 
place, tiliger, comjwrwoJi- erample, psTobie, proverb, tale, meta, as, 
like. Hence tore iiliger metll means similarly, UkUgsen. the past 
participle of likUkil, to die. anutan. the living being, nugud, a plural 
particle, urida. before, fortner, toij, otuwpfefcfy, entirelg, but in com¬ 
bination with ttla it means not at all, bg no meatis. ergiktl, to torn 
(mtrans.), to turn round, hence to cobic bach. bUlb^e. the indicative 
perfect of the substantive verb btikU. to be, serves, as in the present 
case, to form the subjunctive imperfect of a verb, when the latter 
is put in the infinitive mood. Thus ergiktt buiage means fAcy itohW 
{Jfo 

1 Ai74?cr¥Uii£ to KowflSevi-flkit ho turit Hcnt^nt e epila with thid word which be COtuUicrft 
to mran tJiHcntto; n^iojwlTL. ii u wW, ihty mif (Xpecrowarifl, npimtwur. erp- iiei). 
mid Tightly it ahenUd be io treats. But I Tcnim to TCgikTd the word lonuAtamm 
in the pioftent eOntflit ts a aort of genind on t\w foUcrering piuiMgc 

fcer . . ftedki. An intenattng Dhscmtlon Er. Rdmai^dt be^rme on the 
'latli-cndiiig mU bq found in hia paptrUber die KoQin£itioii ", pp, "0, 

* Tie verb ending^, -yti (tw -ytl) and -ya {or -ye) (in the picwnt tniifilitc^tLoii 

-ipa (-i-e), sc*(20)) hitTe bcencofiaide^cd by m«t sTmtomajinHa JUiudopendent lonna, 
hut Dr, HBia^tedt fuhi inclined to treat them fiJ out, under tho onnio of " VoltmUtl^ 
their parumry mpAnina bein^ tlmt at the GerniBii AUxiliATy vorb “ «otJfn ' 
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(25) jmit gumfftcr heoce 6ftg-tQr«»» ^utiinier (iw, tn^utnffi^r, 
a^uUiif also agula, uioun^am, ia here in the dative case marked by the 
particle da, which is an abbreviated form of dnr. mal, caUle, is in the 
poaseasive-aocnsative case indicated by the particle iyan, otorlagcin, 
A««/er, a verbal noun derived from otorlaqn. to go a hutUttig (on a small 
scale), is used here in the sense of hcrd&nan. bUgUa, oW. tends, there. 
nigen kedifn, a tiitie, s/ew, some, qonag, titling up all night, a dag and 
a mgk. narat usually naran, sun. qora, row. qalqalaqu, to protect, 
to defend^ is here treated as a noun and is used in the genitive case, 
followed by tedtiyiken, onlg to tniioA, which is a diminutive form of 
tedtti, so mticA, os tnucA. Thus qalqalaqn-yin tedtiyiken means put 
enough to protect, faiar, tent, hariqul, getting up. a noun derived from 
bariqu, to hold, to s^ up a torit, to build, is here used in the ablative case 
with the signification of comparison, tiiledkil, to do, is used os a noun 
in the nominative case; thus nigen 6adar , , . Uiledktl ina 
that they do not do anything bat to set up a tent, tegfin-dfir, m that. 
is the dative case of the demonstrative tere, that, asida, altmys; 
compare this with nasuda (22). taguqu, to sit. to imS. sanag^B' 
also aanaqaa, thought, intention. Thus tagUn-dfir , . . iigei-yin tula 
means 6«io«se they have no intention of living there permanently, elan 
tfibegdyer means literally teith much ^attbn (or aniarTosment). 
bayisq, a building, house, bolai is the indicative imperfect of bUkU, 
to be. tegUneUen, m that manner, thug, bide, i«, ab oK, wAosoeoer 
^ he, every one, vfheretvr it be, anymherc. lagnqui, the infinitiTe-noun 
derived from saggqn; above, sanal, aet of thinking, a verbal noun 
d^ved from the verb sanaqu, to think, is cognate with sanagan, for 
which ™ above, ja Mr*a.yin, year (and) month (the accusative case), 
qagai, half, tlkukiii is the iufinitiyic-Donn derived from iiteim 
nom, teaeking, doctrine, laic, hence tosata nom, comforting tow bereg- 

tei. also keregtei; keregttl. aecessnit,, it is neeeg^rg. is an adi«tlval 
form of kereg, need^ wan^. 







YdMA, GANDHAEVA^ AND GLAUCUS 

By L. D. BAitXETT 

^PHE purpoao of these notes is to review the Vedic and Avestic 
data relating to Ynma and the Gandhan^a and to consider the 
possibility of connecting them with the Glaucus^aaga, Without 
neglecting the works of predecessors in this fields I have re-e^mined 
to the best of my ability the Vcdic and Aveatic material, but have 
abstained from drawling to any great extent upon the later literatures, 

A. The Rg-veda 

]. The main bicts are well known. The father of ia 

Vivasvant (Valakh. iv. 1, IS. ciiU. 8, crir. 1, X. xiv. 1, xvii. 1, Iviii. 
1, Ix. 10, clxjv. 2), an Aditya, who is also father of the Asvins and Manu, 
and thus ancestor of mantmd (and of gods also, in one passage^ X. 
Ixiii. 1)* Vivasvant ia especiaUj" connected with the rituals of fire and 
S5ma, and Agni la hi& messenger (I. Iviii, IV. vii. 4^ \^1L xxxix. 
S. X. xxi. 5). In post-Vcdic times he was regarded as the sun, and this 
identification may have tn^n even before the end of the Vedic age. 
RV. I. Isxxiii. 4 says : ” Atharvan (the mythical fire-priest) first with 
sacrifices laid out the wa)"s; then was born Surya Vena ; U^na Kavya 
drave home the kine; we worship Yama^s immortal birth/* This 
}>assagc aeemingly represents Suiya Vena, the ^‘Watcher Sun”* as 
Yama^s father; w'e Mhall speak of Vena again, in connexion with 
RY, IX. Ixxxv. 9^12 and X. exxiii. On the other hand, X. x. 4 definitely 
states that Yamaha parents were the Gandharva in the W-’aters and 
the \Vater-Liady d aptv dp^d ca s^f no vtdbhih paramdfn 

jdmi idn nau). The Gandhairva, from his association with the celestial 
Sdma, and perhaps for some ether reasons {e.g. he tTavda threugh 
space, dw ells m the heaven, and is ** sun-akinned ^ifryatvoc^ in AV, 
IL ii. 2)j is Bometimes connected with the sun (Macdonellp Mytk^t 
p. 136), and perhaps may have even been provisionally identified with 
it by some poets. Thus the tendency to find a solar meaning for 
Vivas^'^ant is perhaps Vedic. There is, howeverj no reason to believe 
that this conception goes back to Indo-lranian times. As the Avesta 
shows^ he was originally a godly king and teacher of primitivo mankind, 
traditionally connected with the cult of the sun, fire, and Soma, who 
in oouree of time was identified by Indian priests with the aun-god, 
and perhaps in a few cases also with the Gandharv'a. 
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Yama in RV* ia chiefly wuralupped the king of the blessed de&dp 
who led the souls of the Fathera into Paradise (for details sec Macdooell, 
pp, 167, ITI), where he reigos in bliss among them, together 
with \ anion (of whom we shall speak later), Agni, and other gods, the 
company including Viva.™nt. This paradise of Yama is the third and 
highest heaven^ a place of unfading light and unfailing waters {T. xxxy. 
6i IX, cidii. 7-9, X. iiv+ 8, ete.)i which seems to bo identlesl with the 
third abode of Vigou " where godly men revel, for there, akin {bdndhu) 
to the Wide-Strider, is a spring of honey [the celesti al Soma] in 
highest realm ” fI. cIjv. 5 * ct X. xv, 3),i This localisation, however, 
is not primitive: originally Yama's realm lay outside heaven, though 
not very far^ as we shall see. 

The later hymns of RV. show Yamuna character in course of change 

to hi» post-Vedic lole as the horrific judge of the dead ; but with this 

we are not now concerned. 

Primarily, theHj \a]m was a legendary king, who by Ma holiness 
was enabled to establish a realm of immortal life and bliss for the 

righteous of oldon time, to which good men of all generations have the 
right of entry. The outlines of this Indo-Iraman myth have been ably 
sketched by Hertel in Die Himintlaare ; we shall return to it anon. 
The iinniortolitj' thus wou was bebeved to bo due to the magic iMwets 
of the Seiua, according to RV. I. ici. ], 6, A'ln. xiviii. 3, fX. sevi. 

11, wvii. 39, cvi. S, cviii. 3, cxiii. 7 f.. etc.; and this idea was probablv 
Indo-Iraniun. 

II. Gandhariii. The Oandbarvu in RV. is a prinutive sort of 
Eros, a spirit of generation, ret waieiwi, and fertiliU', and chiefly 
connoted with watom and Stima * OriginaUy there' was but one 
Gandhana : the plural is a later development, like the Greek Erotes. 
He IS a nughty and mysterious being (AV. 11. i. 1 ^ 2 ). He is mated 
^th an Apffim.s, the Water-Lady a, dp^a yfljrd (RV. X. s. 4), and 
they dwell m heaven with Yama and the blesacd dead (AV, IV, 
ixxiv, 3 ; cf. below); once, as we saw. they are said to be the parents 


M PSWicI". p*rti™l.r)v the DrSvMr the w ^ ^ 

.farjHj be. mmkziiatii into bind<ifpo, ^ ft fftlne L-tytnfjJoi^ from 
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of Ygma, but this nSiiiutioa does not Beem to be ori^nnlly Indo* 
IranisD. 

The Gandhan'u ia KV. is the guiinliati of the SOnta iri heaven 
{IX. Ixxxiii. 4, Ixxxv, 12 , csiii. 3; cf AY. Vll. Ixxiu. 3, f^Br. Ill* 
vj. 2, 9, etc.)* To the ancient Arj'ans " hooven ” was a dome or 
vault, As Ilertel has shown, this tafia was prinutiveJy conceived 
as a vast mountain, within which the gods dwelt; it may be added in 
support of this view that nrfia seems to have originally meant “ moun¬ 
tain ”, and to be connected with imka “ a hill ” (particularly an anthill). 
In clas.sical literature it appears as hlomit Mem. the residence of 
the gQ<lH, Mfrdtttya (.Amara-k, I. i, 1, v. 45)* Even in \edic times this 
conception is still to some degree preserved in phrases such &&Mhasya 
pr?tJt6, “ outlie back (i.e. ridge) of heaven ”, and rtditi/a adnau “ on the 
ridge of holiness”, i,e, of the heavenly world. Hero, or close 
by, was til a foimtain of tte celestial watched by the 

Gaiiilhan^a ^; and hither came the Engle or in other 

Tcraiona Itidia hini^lf. to carry away Suma {IV. xxvii. 3, 
etc. ; cf Jlacdondf VM., p. 136 f., HiUebrauJt, F.Jf., I. p. 278 f)■ 
Borrowing imagery from this legend, the represent \ciia, tho 

Watcher (j,c, the aua, who an it were brings the Soma to the earthly 
sacriGce: cf. vmdh IX, kxxv. lU, ib. 11), as a golden bird, 

Varui^a's messenger, flying up to the ridge of heaven, 

{X. cxxiii. I f)i to fetch the immortal waters, i.e, the SCmap which the 
Ganclhar^ a found (ib. 4.) ; here, in higheat heaven, poraini 
the home of Yama, yawjnjfiyu where the Apsaras and her gallant 
(Bcil. the dp^d ^ti^d and Gandhatva) embrace, Vena re5t$, a Mend in 
a Mend^a homo (ib. 5-6 ); and the Gandharva rises up on the heavenly 
vault, bearing weapons diverse of hue, etc, (ib, 7; cf IX. 

Ixxxv. IS).* The pith of this is that the Sdniisi used in daily sacrifice is 


^ It fthanld be obwrvFd ihAi in KV. thf «lerFtiftl ii immgiJicd (u) d^Uli!- 
fe^mta+ Arvd mett eomrnonly^ m a Sptilig or atreain. on vhiirh cf. bbttA'v. p. 704, WtiiJ 
liilJeibrwltH I- P- m a pUnt ot fMr&dlAo, auU (e) perlup^ 

in iomei plnws oi RV., aail iiuniatljr in Utcr YttiiG Aud pest Vedio m 

eontaine^l in a bowl or pltobisr. But even in the t^lo of tlu? Rape of Bfimo in Mahabb. I. 
the flpcui COtJuied t CriLniEla U s&ld to ptuck it Up, OM if it V!tTr a. 

pUnt^ xsliiL 10 for. CbnrpciitEFr, J>w p, 182, n- 1). 

i Verso 8 refen tn S^mA doBounding intn the WAter in the etirthly vot. "" GAziiig 
iiith A vultufti'i eye,'' jhl^a fffdhmya eaitffud, Sa ji pravorblbi phme for heon 
iig;ht; oh M^uparvam 111, ^; fo? the ihotij^bt of. X. xxx. % 

where tho pHcela we bidflfn t^o come to the wetors ^in the B<&iEiA-Tata} nfKsn which 
the ruddy Bird {the aplrit of S)diiio)> £i gnxing. tf Olebmtidt, Tid. Myik. I. p. 430 ff,. 
intorpretd tbia hymn ti e 
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bttely ^nU-d by Yania anti the gotb to men, and Hi? Gundharva docs 
pot fight to retain it. 

The coimenon with j* fundatueatal {RV. I xxii. 14; 
Jttom flj«« X. X. 4, ut anp.; apdm g., IX. Ixxxyi. 36, applied to 
I?’ Gandhanaa are the folk 

*''■ the relation is again obscurely 

™ JA i-t yat/rd/wfi pariva dadfie taihS 

gat^mih^ \\atcr to the ancient Hindu represented life, animal 
im vegetable, fertility, health, generative power; S5iua was its 
qum ofiscMe, the elmr of itnmortal life and vigoijr.‘ Both the waters 
«nd the S6ma are m the highest heaven, the dwelling of Yams ; and 
hence the waters, divine life-saps, are brought to earth by Gandharvas 
. paa^scs who therewith iitipregTiate tneii^ aDimals, anti 
vegetation. The Gandharva was thus constantly travelling from 
heaven to earth (fdjaso nmdnah, RV. X, cxxxix. 5) for the benefit of 

be world, and this trait of wandering has persisted in his tribe even 

modem trniei?. 

Eqiulk importaiit ia tie a:«oeutiaii » ith Soma. Tic Ganilian'c 

.. ^ f«^«n of tic S»m. in c„d ,.iq|y 

lode. mc»»cg«.iW bam ccyiog aa-aySSam. 
btudo t<>««cd. Indie, the pop«l«, iMli<„u,| god, , 1 ,. Ociidhannc 

'r“r-" * r"*; ^‘-'■<^>=.^=^“.^.0.,.: 

:i, 15. Xin. Tifi' 1 a . mpi .^'ti ^ immorlajity. SBt. IV, iT, 

^ Aleeu. in Sairti q™,|,d i„ 5rn*js,^ i? i 

ifcity it SCm*, Mdbihliir \IV shi -.-i li „7. prewdmg 

x-c**Ulicp. SBr. UI, Vi. I, V, T Jv L"*;.': ^7. '"!™ cBB^nev ol 

long life .iidgeiM.™tivnpo»„’Rv. L jiiij. a 

f* ua g«i]fir»L]V9 power '' mitl n * n ■' ^ 3 JtfRdyafM 

^ 

tl.= G. ViivivMU. .nd n,« t» .Vii. find tMl fe 
Uwa, s rival of iheKlubiwl. RV.^lxiiv. 32 loV^/%"Iv “ifj'f,”*. "“"^'‘15® 

It the {irinie ipirit uid Mimn of life thr G k" ^' - • ' ” '-ii, 3 f.J; fifiiia 

-d Agn. the ™ini«eripr^ b - W ^ 

'jdioManitf jMtAjjdis, RV. X hii* a) aud ii^miige i. MJcnsnrted (cf. 

The R^ddhirt. hpvo 'L”J 

■t la RV. X. dssvii. 2) that rvcij mul fo, ir^lTn,nltcMlr hinted 
i* vomTjftid into ite toothers wooih u n ^ s ioal in Ruddhiemf 

P-^.and A. Hiltebnndt, fed. , i n d. Orienraf., tom. I, 

jaknsbtr. d. Scilt,. OutOtrA. f. f r. Otiiulham,. 

ortielw unconviudng}, Th* G. d%e L (the fetter two 

tv. 1, go the t™dea« of G. etid A in AV. iV. 

™ A. IQ trvft, g„ Jloodonell. ('.Jf.. p. ISi, 
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bf^gaD lflt«r to fall into fiomo dUreputo, and id some quarters to be 
classed among noxious demons (AV. IV. xsxvii. 8 ff., Xlf. i. 50^ etc.); 
and thie is perhaps the reiisoii for the tales of the G. Viivivnsa 
the Soma from Gayatn (TS, Vf, L G, G, MS. III. vii. 3, Kath, XXIlf. 10, 
SBr. in. ii. 4, 1 f., vi. 2, 2 etc.). In general belief^ howeverp they 
became amorous and gmceful decmgods ol no particular importance, 
inhabiting a world of their own, and noteworthy only becanee of their 
practice of music, a trait deriv'ed from the Vedic conception of Yania's 
w'orld (RV. X. cxxxv. 7). 

B. The Av^ista 

I. Finio. Ill Avesta and peMt-Avestic literatinie Yinm (Yiiiia 
X^eta, later Jam, JamahMl) has Htnbbornly preserved the heroic 
character which he has lost in RV, He is the second or third king of 
the Fe^atian djmasty, of which the first monarchH are given in YaSts 
XV and XIX as succeaaively Haosj'anha, Taxma Umpa^ and Yinia, 
YaSt Xni omitting Taxma Urupa.^ His father is Vivahvant (the 
Vedic Vivasvant), who was the first morial {Tnaiya) that pressed the 
ILioma (= Sflma)^ as a reward for which a son was born to liim^ 
Yima Xftaeta, the man of goodly herds (Atvifirtr, a standing epithet 
of Y.}, most gbrions of them tliat are bom, radiant with heavenly 
light i cL Hertel* Z>ie ArmJie. Femrkhre^ I, p. 32 f,), 

who by his rule on earth made men and cattle midying, waters and 
meadows undrying, ao that there was unfailing food to eat, and in 
whose reign there waa not cold or heat, nor age or death, nor mYy 
demon-wrought, bo that fathers and sons walked together as fifteen- 
yearlings (Yasna IX. §§ The sanw idyllic picture of Yinm’s 

reign is painted in other texts. YaSt V. § 25 L relates that he Bacrificcd 
to the goddess Arodvl &ura Aniilnta on lliikaifya,* the peak of the 
mountain Hara or HaraitI from which the waters sent by her Mow 
down into the lake VourukaSn, whence they fertilise the whole earth 
(efi YflSt XI1. § 24), and that be prayed that he might become sovereign 
lord over all countries, over and men. sorcerers ( and witches 

{jwiViM)* rulers, and kampans, and that he might take from the 
wealth and welfare, riches and docks, comfort and fame ; and 
the goddess granted his request (cf. YaSt XIX, g 31 f.). Bimilarly 

^ Tradition hiA vriy teMeiom ol this iueteaELo^, whirh » rvrn 

in FirdanAl and irabwqupiit Cf. Windwhmiiint Siudicn 

iBfflin. ISS3), pp. S2 ff , J9fl, IflT, 

* nnhtif^iptiiti lit. ** from tlm mOELotoin Ur i Y. atocid on or hfsidc 

|li« mountain uid mvnk<«-[] the goddem within jt. 
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Ttast IX. Sf, tellft that he sacrificed on Hiikairya to Drvaspn with 
tlio prayer that he might bring prosperity, wealth of cattle, and 
freedom from death into the world, and remove thence hunger and 
thirst, age and death, hot and cold winds, for a thousand yearn; and 
his prayer was fulfilled (cf. \aAt XT]I, § 130). Tie samfi prayer was 
offered by him to A5i \omdi], YaSt XVIJ. 28 f. YaSt XY. § IJSf. 
(modelled apparently on Yasoa IX) records his prayer to Vayu that 
he might become most glorious and make men and cattle undying, 
waters and plants umlning, and footl unrniling, with the same result 
as in Yasua IX. 

It may here be remarked that the mountain Jlarior Haraitl, from 
w^hose peak Hnkairya the heavenly river descends into the lake 
VouTukaSa,* Reeras to correspond to the celestial “ mountain ”, »djb, 
of the Veda, beside or upon which the poets locate the realm of Yama 
with its abounding streanut of water and its fountain of Soma. YaSt 
VI n. S 32, which speaks ol a “ mountain beyond India ” (or perhaps 
“ north of India ”), vsh^avai pa^i gar^, as lying in tho midst of 
Vouruka^, suggests that popular imagination assigned to it a southerly 
location; but originally both lake and mountain were probably 
rojiihicRL* 


y«.iia X, .iter nloring in iS 3-1 to U» entthiv Hiunu tint gtovs 
on th« momitun,, thnt tbo <So,l oripmllj- i^nced it on or boido 
.tloiint Hnniti. bayo titdiiSat haraiSyo paiti bantsayi (§ 10} and tlienco 
ncrad bird, taught for tha pnrposa earned it to eationa moontaina 
oi the aartb (j 11). Thla voraion wemingly regarfa tka caloetial Haomi 
p «»J on Mount Haraili as a plan.; but w. may perbapa a t»oa 
ol an eatbar ooneepbon of it «> a /aiinlaia in the woida of | 1 and 
venly ibau art a fountain of hoUn«»," jorTOa., ^ 

nne phraac ia too inking to ho manly ; in oHgin at mr, mbi 

It nmy .all k.™ bean imant to be taken |itt,„|,j,_ 
eeleatial ftoma .™ in the 6n* matanee ngarfad aa a lo.o.t.b. 
Eaactly the aoma pbra, oeenm in RV. II. a_ ^ieb pmy, to 

t a™,, for pardon rd ™ and attainnumt ol length ol life, .„d i. thia 

'.‘Zt”'." Z* f "'<» “may .e »e.oed i„ 

..nnrng* thy forml ol hobneaa, O I'.m„ I .. ^ 

■ Tit nn-mpbt to iri^kitity thi. Isle with Ih* JSe. ^ a„| „ . 

to be fttiite. ^ tAipuiQ swBh 

* The son* mma, and atnia an? Mjij to ciral- * 

cf. Voad, XXI. S S a.}. Y*5t XIX. | 1 wiyjy ^ ^' 

wuMteni Rud the evtera iRnds piko the Xif f il.* ^ "irreundiiij boib the 

. F. no. a, aia SP„ ,« X». 
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tuitumlly explain thJ^t khi ftdaya ol VHrtipa as the B5iiiaf 
and priinarily the celestial Sdma;, the fount of lifej coniparing 
passages like RV* IX. viii. 9 and xcviii. 1'2. For as god of 

the oostnic waters \"anina also jk connected with the S^ma: 
its heavenly fount, ia^ as we saw, in the Parndiac where 
he dwells with Yama (X. xiv, T ; cf X. cxxiii. 6)p^ and it was he who 
“ placed it on (or in) the Mountain ndhai ^rmiam ddrart (V. 1x.yxv. 2), 
precisely as the Avestji tells us that the Gtwi placed it oti 

Mount HarfiitT, In this Inst passage of K\^ the context {'^ Varuija hath 
spread the air amidst the trees, pla^Ced Hi>eed in horses, milk in kine^ 
wisdom in hearts^ fire in the w^aters* the sun in the heaven, Sdma ., 
suggests that the poet here eonccivcd the rather as a spring than 
m a plantp while on the other hand the statement of Yasna X, ^ 11 
that sacred birds carried aw'ay the Haoma IromHaraitl to the mountains 
of the earth looks like a rather dull modifioation of the old Indo- 
Iranian myth of the Rape of the S&nia by Garuda. We may then 
tentatively conjecture that the latter legend in its oldest form ran 
somew hat oa follow^s : The Great God created a fount of B4)map the 
Water of Inmiortal Lifep for his own use, on or beside the Heavenly 
Mountain, and a Gocsl Spirit—the Vcdic Vis^jiu, the Spirit of Sacrificd ^ 
—wiahing to get a share thereof for other gods and manktnd, sent 
thither his eagkj who earned aw^ay some of the SSma in a jar^ and by 
this celestial liquor were fertilised plants on divers mountains of the 
earthy which thus became the Soma-plants used by men in their rites. 

A question now arises: w-oa the jumiiiuity from death which was 
gained by Yima and his subjects conceived in the original vetaion of 
the legend as being directly due to IfoonLi os elixir of immortality I 
The Aveata does not say so much ; hut its references to the WTiite 
Haonm distinctly suggest this belief. It distinguishes the yellow^ 
Haoma known on earth from the celestial H, or ^ a tree which, 

according to Ma^idayasuian tradition, gives irumortality; the ^aok^r^^ 
grows at the source of the waters of ArstlvT Rura, on an island In lake 
Vourukflfia, amidst myriads of healing plants (Vend, XX, g 4^ Biinda- 
hi&it XXVII. S 4 : RBE. IV. p. 227, V, p, lOO), and when the world 
is renewed it will he used to make the elixir which is to give eternal 
life to living beings (Bund. XXIV, § 27, XXVlI, § ij XXX, 25, ZaS- 
sparam VIII- ^ 5, DaSistan-T Dluik XXXYIT, § 101 ; RBB. V, p. 100, 


^ J hMTv t^ruirhed DA thU timjcUmenta] el Vi^eu'i chAraetcf la flindu 

(ifodM and HefSttf p. 37 a.p and mAit reflmicL trnm on th* psint hnte. 
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iSfi, 176 f-, VIII, p. 112).^ Hefe we see the operation of the »amo 
mythopeeic fancy which in India has planted in heaven the earthly 
vejf^tablc Sdma, and forgotten its old ttadition of the celestial fountain. 


ZaiathiLstrianism similarly gives us instead of the celestial fountain 


a Celestial tree, the glorified wapdSciyfia iv ovpoi’u of the earthly 
Soma-plant. and places it in the midst of the lake Vourukabi.* True, 
Zarathustrianism did not directly associate the ffook^rMa with Yima ; 
but it had its reasons for leaving him out of the picture, of which we 
shall speak anon and it is significant that the Shahnamah, representing 
popular tradition, makes JamshM (i.e. Yinia Xdaeta) bo^: “ By 
medicines and remetlies I have saved the world, so that sickness and 
death have fallen upon none ; except me, who of nil kings that be on 
earth could remove death from any ? ** (I, xxi., ed. Yullcrs). 



As Haoms is said to be pre-eminently medicinal, baeias>/a (Yasna 
IX. § 16, etc.), and the liVhito Haoina is said to give immortaiity, it 
may be inferred that in popular legend it was by means of Haoma 
that Yima freed himself and otheia from death—for a time. 

The next feature in the saga is the legend of Yima’a Close, the Vara, 
narrated in Yend, II. §5 1-43. It may be thus summarised. 

Yima. the man of goodly herds Vivahvant’s son, was the 

first mortal with whom Ahura Mazdah held converse. Ahura urged 
Yima to bear in mind and support the Foith (swjrd b^r^iaca dainaySi) ; 
but he declined, saying that be was not made or trained for thnt part 
Ahura then liade him make his world thrive by his rule wer it. Yima 
assented, promising that under his rule there should be no cold or hot 
winds, no sickness, and no death. Ahum gave hfin as token* a golden 
«ik™ (ottow ?) and a golddniaid aMrd (whip or goad). For 300 
winters Yima reigned, and the earth grew full, and Ahura warned him 
that there waa no more room to move about (joiu) on it. Then Yima 
stepped forward, radiant, towards the south (lit, towards midday 
« Ufa TupiBfr^m) on the way of the sun (M paUi ■ he 



oa thu cTliliitiDn ef tlw idia al the White Hanmii tfw' 
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pressed the irtiirrd oa the earth and piexce^l it with the aMm, and bade 
it open so as to give mom for flocks and herds and laen. The earth 
thereupon grew one-thinl larger. Six hnudred winters passed, and 
again the earth grew lull; ad^^sed by Ahiira^ he again made it open, 
and it increased by two-thirds. So nine hundred winters w ent by, and 
again the earth beearne full, and Yima widened it by threedbirda.^ 

Ahura Mazdah siimmoneil the gods, and Yima sinumjOQed the best 
of mankind in Air^ ana Vaejah. Ahura warned Yima that cold deadly 
winters were about to comej so he must make a Close, mrat and put 
into it the best specimens of mankind, beasts, firea, plants, etc., w ith 
houses and streeta. It was to be sealed wdth the golden siiwm, and was 
to have a door and window. The sun, moon, and stars were not to 
shine in it: it was to have its own light,* And Yima did so, and they 
dwelt in the Close; thither the religion of Ahura was brought by the 
bird KarSiptar, and there they still dw'cll, under the rule of Urvatat- 
uara and Zara^Stra. But Yima, according to other legends, w'as 
expelled from it. 

This story has been well studied by Hertel in Die nimmeMore. 
In its main features it is certainly Indo-Iraninnj though it has been 
modified and abridged, Y'ima's Close is the same as the VediG renim 
of Y"nma, the land ol the Blessed Fathers; and the myth was primarily 
deigned to explain how and why this realm was first established. The 
Close is conceived a# a great town cut off on all sides from the outer 
work! ; the details as to door and window^ however, are possibly 
borrowed from the Semitic (or Sumerian 1) Delugc-saga, and the motive 
assigned for constructing it, the coming of deadly winter, may also be 
a later addition. It has its own light: the sun, moon^ and stitrs do not 
shine in it. As we shall sec, this is a primitive trait, of w'hich perhaps 
w'e may trace a distant echo in Hath a Upani^d V, 15^ which says the 
same of the world of Brahma. Tlie mention of Y'inia (lh stepping 
iioiiihicards auggesta a possibifity that the Close also wna imogipcd to 
lie in the south \ if it be so^ it w ill be parallel to the later Hindu belief 


^ Atvrmlinji to l&tor IrAUittant Vimm nuJc tho i^-erid enjoy immortiklity for 
IJKHJ yTAr«, ™. 900 *i Aborts And 1 (m) upent in the Clooe- 

* Tlae hmd a d<WT " lumuioEts, Mir-ltimitiOM oa tbc inner aide ", 

[ | \\^ 30). lA probAbly Ti|;ht iti iJAymg 

tluit tliLf dnet '' iA to be underatood u xhit hm^rii wilb ■HP, moon^, and bIat* " 
^jtr. Rrndtr^ p. J4l), i.e. an arrving: togiTc Itjflit 1* thu CIobf ia Isity fi# (he natutal 
HkyAHlhHuti, ete.i thv connert^U puAagfr I30 d1l]ili nWnre, and nuy Iv A Mrr 
Addition^ 

TOIi. If. rjiRt IV, 
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that Yatna^s world lies in the south.' The etaiy waa put into ita present 
form hy a writer who was eertaeious of some oppcusition between the 
Yinui'legend aud J^dirathustrian orthodoxy ; for he assigns as motive 
for \ iina*& blessed reign on earth hJs refusal to support the Murduyuatiiau 
religion, which is ahsuxtl, and us he relatos that the religion was brought 
into the I’low by the bird KiirSiptar, he imjilies that tlie dwellers in 
the (Uo«e were previously pagans. 

/arathnstriatiistu, then, regartled Y^ima us u relic of Magian-daevic 
paganism, uiul deprivetl him of his former rank. It openly charged 
him with heathenism. ^ a£t XIX, § 28 f., relates that the divine 
kingly glory (ADonmoA) which had belonged to bis brother Taxma 
I’rupa passed away from the latter, who was killed and devoured by 
the fjvi] Spirit, jVnra Main^iji and descended upon Y'imu, whoreigne<l 
blessedly (his reign is described in terms almost identical with Yast V. 
$ 25 L) until he began to delight in evil and untrue words, 
iVK-ini fxwAaitfrwt, and then the glory departed from him thrice, in the 
form of a bird, and was .scixexl sueeeaaively by Mi^ra, eraetaona, and 
Korosaspa, Then the Goofl Spirit and the Kvil Spirit contended for it, 
and the Evil Spirit sent ine.ssengcrs to claim it, among them being the 
dragon Af.i Dahaku and Spit^jra, Yiniu’s brother, who cut Yiiua in 
twain (I imo-iwjw/.AJii),* A more specific chaige was laid against him : 
it was said that he suppoitecl the Djievas and gave men the flesh of kiiie 
to eat (Yasna XXXlI. J 8; cf. Windisekmann. Z<ir. HUtd, p, 27). 
Through sin he lost his immortality (SBE. IV, p. 2e2). Elsewhere we 
read that after prei^jwing the world for immy years from age and 
death he at last dieil (SEE. IV, pp. 263 f., 384^ The meaning of all 
this is clear. The jjriimtivp legend represented Yinm ns ruling for 
aver over the Blessed Dead, and therefore ns being hiiimelf in a sense 
one of the dead; and then orthoxlox Ziirathnstrianism. disliking him 
becaase of hla daevic connexioiLs and his s.ssociation with the Haonia- 
cuk, to which the Gaflas never refer except in u-rma of hoatiUtv 
(Yasna XXXII. 10.12. 14,32. XbVUI, jo), seimlupon the latte/id™ 
and made capital out of it: Yima dicd^iid he died U^enuse of his sins 
of paganism m wonl, thought, and deed. The tradition of hi, blessed 
mign was too deeply rootesl in the heart of the people to he extirpated; 
but as far as pi^ifole his legendary glories were belitt'cHl. his whilom 


^ \i U rmm ih# ipoiiUi thut th^ frafFTiml ItfwaA hr™ ,1.1. ■ v 

far Psrtcii* (MaWxt XrjA jj. 7> tL xocienT irl^ 

thr EtMith, Jramanfl tbffniPf>Iv!i'" from 

> Si-e farHierSFtR. XSIFF p, 60. n 2 , p. Ki. „ l. 
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with Hdoma almost pffaceJp and he hiniself ejected from 
his paradise,* The Magiaii reaction that took possession of the Chufch 
after Zara^iiAtra's death and revived the Haoina-cult, vrith many other 
pagan pructiceSt endeavoured to rehabilitate him, hut achieved only 
a partial success [ an example of this is to he seen in A^end. It. § i ff,p 
which we have discussed. 

IL In India the mythical resistance of the Gan- 

dharvft to the attempt of a popular god to aei^ the S^nm under his 
charger have secn^ caiisod his tribe to he regarded in some 

<juartera m demons ■ in Iran the same causep strengthened by the anti- 
daevic preaching of Z^imthustnanism, produced similar but far more 
radical eile< ts. The Avestio Gandarowa is simply a demon dwelling 
beneath the waters of VourukaSa, " sole lord of the deptha/' who vras 
slain b}' K-irosaspa (Ya&t V. § 38, XA'. 5 cf. AVindisehmamij 

Zor. Stud., p. 40 f.) ivhen he sought to destroy the “ iKJ^lied bciuga of 
Righteousness^" (XIX. | 41). Kor^saspa's victory over him is an echo 
of the Eyimo myth that meets us in the A'cdic Rape of 85^ma, atiil his 
residence in the waters recalls the A"e<lic “ Gandbarva in the AVnters 
I^ter tradition had a dim memory of his primitive connexion with 
Yima, as a Pahlnvi text XA*Itl. p. 419; cf. \A indisebmnun. 

Stud., p. 31) represents him as son of Yima by a witch. On the 
other hand. Yafit XV. § 28 calls him the son of Ahum, and the litany 
in XffI worships the fram^i of Gandarowa^s son tlie holy 

ParSantu, two facta which look like survivals from an earlier time* 
fjcforc he had become a devil. 

His standing epithet tatrip^hia is obscure It may mean “ having 
yellow or golden-coloured heels which recalls the epithet 
in A V. IL ii- 2. But sgiVj in Avestic, and its analogue hari in Sansfcritp 
both mean also ijreen.^ Heiice may with some jirohabiiity translate 
ZftirijKsn^ SIS green’heeknl and see in it nn allusion, albeit obacuiCp 

to OaiidjiTOwa's acpiatio connexions* or to his germane quality as spirit 
of vegetable fertility, 

AA‘e may then vcatiire to draiv the coneltision thJit the early Indo- 
tr.inians believed that from the Mountain of Heaven a stream descended 
which debouched into a great lake, whence fertilising waters spread 


^ On tbe of YiiJtia'i fjiU ci. tVioUiichRiann. Zof. [ir, Si f- 

* Cf. " f^mn-hunl " i Wv Bmholom**. irorf^rtirrA* M.r„ jitmI on tlu? 

RonfiMjcm of rolcHiTB. L. f'owfriftwfionij fo lAr tcj/ fA« vf tJa 

Ilwimiit (liJi'ihUiTifi. p. aa f. Thr pi>tnt Im o^4Tlocikod hy H i hriuidt, 

Vtd. M^ik. J. p i. 
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over the whole enrth ; that neat this lake lay the Spring of Immortalityj 
the divine Stlnoa‘fount j that the Gainlhnrv'a, the gnanlian of the 
Springi dwelt in thia region of waters j and that Y^anui'a realm, the land 
of the Blessed Fathera, lay some distance beyond it,’ 

Tl, Thb Glaucus-Baoa 

A series of popular legends floating in Hellenistic lands and the 
Xoar East, which for eonvenicnce we may call the Ghtucug-^goga, 
has been ably collected and examined by my lamcntod friend Israel 
hriedlacnder in his IJ{^ Cktidhirle^iende uud der Alexandertotnan 
(Iioipzig, 1913), They consist primarily of the nairative of Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, and secondarily of germane legends from Semitic and 
Peniian eourcea. The chief materials contained in them a'hich bear 
upon our subject may be thus summarised 

Ps.-Cull, relates {p. 7 ff.) that (<i) AlexJUider in hia expedition to 
find the Spring of Immortality marehe<l through a land of durkness, 
and arrived at a region very full of water. Here, in a spot where tho 
air was sweetly scented, was a fountain with brightly shining water, 
and this was the Spring which he was seeking, but he did not know it. 
His cook, Andreas, recognising it because a driwl fish which he washed 
in it was restored by its water to life, bathed himself in it and thus 
became immortal; hut he concealed this from Alexander; {(t) Andreas 
<lebauched Alexander s daughter, and for this crime was cost into the 
sea, where he became a sea dmmon from whom the Adriatic Sea took 


■o-calied «iljiii-*}'lnbut found on mtiny tndinn coioa from the CArlipaf times. 
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its tuxaiv ; (cj from the region of the Spring AJexaiider nuirchcd 
onwards 3U Khoimi to the Ijoinitkry of the L&nil of the Bleat^ pufapoiv 
upon which shiuea a light that is not that of the sun or the moon 
(cL ibii p. Wd ); hut he did not enter here, for two birds with human 
faces and voices bade him retire^ and he obeyed. 

To these outlJiies the other versions, chiefly from Jluslim sourc^Sp 
make some important additJonSv Firstly, (d) wo find the cook who 
became a seaHjeemon idGutified with Khi4F, or^ as the name should be 
grammatically spelt, Khmtir, “ Green Man/' one of the most popular 
figures of Oriental legend, and (e) Khadir is identical with the Greek sea- 
god {Jlnwciw (pp, 108 h, 242,253, etc.). Further, (/) they definitively 
locate the Spring either beside a rock at the junction of two seas 
(p. 88 ; cf. pp. 78, 81, 85, 112), or by a rock on the seashore (p. 95), 
or on the top of a white rock {p- 198).^ They also assert {^) that Its 
waters issue from Paradise (pp. 39, 45 112,18o, 150, 198, 205, 301). 

Khadir, who belongs to the ^VaIldering Jew tjrpe, appears in a host 
of legends as (1) a mysterious helper and counsellor of mankind in 
all kinds of trouble and difficulty, a messenger of God by sea and 
land; sometimes he b said to have been an angel of God in human 
form, even the fourth archangel [p. 2T4). (2) He is constantly roaming 
about over the Muslim world, but (3) he ia espeeially associated with 
se.as, lakes r ^^nd undeiground waters (pp. 123^ 184, 30o, etej. (4) 
The reason for his nurac Khadir or Khijr, ** Green.” is variously 
explained : in %^marah'8 version he is so called because the e^irth 
becomes green wherever his feet touch it (p, 145 ; cf. p. 111). *4ti/ond 
he is the same as Glaiicus of Anthedon. Both obtain Immortality 
by chance ; to both it becomes a weaty bimlen, and they find comfort 
in helping mankind ; both are wanderers, associated with the sea; 
and both have the same name, for Khadir practically =ryAawards'. 
We may add that both hjive erotic associations, since m (a) we find 
Andreas seducing a princesSn and the amours of Glaucus were many 
aud notorious. 

Xow in these stories we may see some main points agreeing with 
those of the Gandhan^a-aaga. In {a} wo havo m nukif : a gioalf king 
seeks the Water of Life, but b forestalled and baulked by a servant^ 
Tvho appears in (5) in an erotic role and again in {d} as a wandering 
divine benefactor of maukind, especially connected with waters and 
lakes and named '' Green Man This is surely an echo of the legend 

* in tbr Arahiin XigEitfi tho ct lift it on % mountttia; rf- Wunach<'. 
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of the GuluiliarvA, on the one hand us jjiuirtUng the 8oma aguibist the 
God, and on the other hand aa u generally benevolent but erotic 
spirit of fertility associated with waters and travelling to and fro for 
the welfare of tbe world- It nioy be objected that there is a wide gulf 
between the story of the sen-ant appropriating the Water of Life, 
as told in the l.rjaiu:iis-Baga, and the Vedic legend, which makes the 
Gan<lharva the keefcr of the Sflma; but, ns we Iiavc seen, the chasm 
was already eroaaed in India by the authors of the Inter Sartihitas 
and who represent the Gandharva os jrteafm^ fWma. Perhaps 
nl^ we may connect the grwii oolour iudJeated in the name KhatHr 
with the epithet wmpaijio, “ grceu-hceled," given in the Avesta 
to Guiidarawa, of which we have si«)ken above. It is even conceivable 
that the “ green heel " may be the fish-tail with which Glaucus is 
sometimes repreiieiiteti in art.. 

Blit there are more points of contact. The Spring lies in a well- 
watered spot or by the sea, beside a rock («,/,), not far from tbe lAind 
of the Blest, where there is a light that is not of the sun or moon (c). 
All these traits we have found, with slight varintions, in the Vedic 
and Aveatic pictures of the site of the celestial SOmsi and Yaiiui’s 
realm. Finally, we may see in (y) a late form of statement for the old 
doctrine thnt the Soma is from Heaven, and its fount Is in Heaven. 

It IS obvious that the group of Jegends which I call the Glaucus* 
^ga IS m the fom m which it has reached 115 , removed fonjo ifaermllo 
from the primitive Indo-Iranian story. But between the two cycles 
there are so many points of likeness that it seems necc8sar>- to conclude 
that they were originally identical. Folktales strangely change; 
characters assume new colours and aro moved by new motives; a wSe 
drfleronce hes between the classical Indian Gandharva and the Avestic 
Gandnrow-a the debauched Andreas and the saintly Khadir. 

It may w;eU be that m the Glaucm.saga the i«ari/of the weariness of 
^ortaUty IS an adventitious trait, which was borrowed by it from 

J Tt"^ ' profoundly 
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FkESM LIGHT ON KHAWdSS KHAN 
By E. De?iisoK Ross 

rPHE events foibwing tlie death of Shir Shah In a.h. 952 (a.p. IM5)^ 
which led to the aiiceesaion of his younger bqh, Jsdal Kharis and 
the ouetiiig of his elder son. ^ld^^ Khrm, are related, with inote or less of 
coasisteacy though with a good deal of confusion ^ by the principal 
historians of the period* Out of the murativcs of the T<Frlkh-{-N immit 
the fabaqdt-i-Aldxiri, the dXfior Natm, and the Nisahtama, Er^kine 
has compiled a connected story (see hia Hittor^ of India, ii^ pp. 488 seq.), 
which has been accepted by all later writers on the subject. Seeing 
that Jalal Khan was in the capital and that his brother was away at 
Kalanjar lighting by his father's side, the nobles of Delhi decided to 
place Jalil Khan on the throne mih the title ol Salim (or Islam) Shah, 

Four of the lending nobles including Khawa^ Khiln were deputed to 
wait on *Adjl Khan and to guarantee his personal safety if he would 
come and visit the king> after which he would bo allowed to go to ^ 

whatever jaglr he might che^. The meeting took place in Agra, and j 

ended in "Adii Khaifs nuiking a public renunciotioa of his rights to the • 

throne. * Adil Khan then w ithdrew' to Biana. Shortly after Salim Shah, 1 

bv an attempt to make \ldil Khan a prisoner, stirred up discontent 
among his nobles, many of whom went over to Ms brother, including | 

Khawfi^ Khan- In a battle which ensued in sight of Agra, all the nobles 
save Khawiisfl Khan deserteil S\dil Khiin, who fled from the field * 

and Was never heard of again * * * Khawass Khan in the following year ^ 

took part in a revolt under Humayun, the Governor of the , 

Panjab, and was finally captured and put to death by Taj Khan i 

KiranT, the Oovemor of Samtbab who sent Ms head ti5 an offering to | 

Salim Shah. i 

The author of the Arafric //isiory of Gujarat^ H^jjf ad-DabiTj on t 

the authority of a personal nEutativegives a very different ^tofv^ which, 
for what it is worthy aeems deserving of record. 

On p, 1001,1. 15 seq., ol the printed tcKt w'e read :— 

" A certain Afghan w ho Uved in Mahpiir in Gujarat used to relate 
that when Shir Shilh died [a,h: 052] Saltm Shah was in Delhi, 
and because bis elder brother, ^^dil Khan, waa with his father in 
Kalunj^, the Delhi nobles agreed to put Sahm on the throne, which 
they did. When “Adil Khan bean] of this he said io Khawa® Khen, 
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wlio Was in his suite: * Is it fitting that the younger brother should 
take precedence of the elder ? ’ [Khawa^ Kliau] replied : ‘ Both of 
you ate to me as nty two eyes—hut at the luomont it is your stirrup 
I am holding.’ ['Adil Khan] then said : ‘ In that case I will dispose of 
him. Now [*AdiI Khiin] had a very strong force with him, and after 
he hud captured [Kalanjar] he returned to Delhi. He bad planned 
that when he met his brother he would embrace him like one returning 
after a long ahBence ['afa ’ddat but would press him SO 

closely that his breath would he squeeiied out of him and he wodd 
lea^e him ^dead] without a blow or a w'ound, nn<l then ascend the 
throne. But when he halted on the outskirts of Delhi, Salim took fright, 
and out of fear of his brother he abdicated. Thereupon the Delhi 
amirs (p, 1002] addressed [Salim] saying: ' How can you have nny 
anxiety in regard to us who have taken you by the hand I' He replied : 
• The only thing that would comfort me would be for one of you to 
take my sword and gird it on me.' The leading amir thereupon rose and 
girded his sword on the prince, who. no longer feeling apprehensive, 
set out to encounter his brother, who was very much on his guard 
apinst him. ‘Adii Khan did not find an opportunity of carrying out 
his intention though he sought many times to find his brother, ilost 
of his father's amirs now deserted him and joined Salim. He,therefore 
became apprehensive and left Delhi, with those who remained faithful 
to h^, among them Kbawii^ Khun. Salim set out in pursuit with a 
number of amirs following his footsteps, until they met in an encounter 
m which Adil Khan was taken prisoner. Khawa?s Khan, however, 
did not take p^ ,n the fighting, hut turned in another direction, where 
he captured the caravan carrying the treasure, which he drove before 
him as ^ S*kT.. At that time Shaykh Salim was hvung there, and 
^awiiss Khan call^ on him and presented him with the treasure* 
caravan and begged for hia blessing. He then proceede.1 on his journey, 
but was overtaken by the troops of Salim Shah, whom he ^agLtd and 
defeated, so that he was able to halt wherever he wished. A Liber of 
the a^s now threw off their allegiance and joined Khawi^s Khan 
and they revived to dej^ Salim. He then said to them^^ If jw 
seise him, who wdf sit on his throne ? ’ They replied • ‘ Fii W ^ 
^ who h.. 

the throne, or he whom that man takes bv tK. , 
allegiance); and him we will obey; Khawai KhanT^lif' 

».yo«; «,! .i ,t to to,. ^to,_ 
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of the throiie from one who is a son of Shir Shah to oae who is not ?' 
Khawas^Khan tlien loft them, and Salim Shah came tothem and ordered 
flajji Khan Ahntad (one of his father sskve-kinp) who had married the 
aifftcr of KJiawias Khan, that he should take the oHensive, and be 
encountered the amirs and drove them off+ Khawfl^a Khan^ however, 
turned nw'ay from Hajjl Khan nod said : * I will not cause my sister 
to grieve for her mnn^ nor w'ill I make her put on mouttiing for him/ 
Hajjl Khan drew rein and Khaw^^ Khan shut himself up in the fort of 
Kamakn. Salim Shah now sent some amirs to try and win over 
Kliaw^ Khan to his aide, taking the treaty with theiiL Khaw^ 
Khan consented, and assemblii^ his conipanions, took leave of them, 
and asking their blessing, left the fort with a few of his following, and 
set out with the amirs to visit Salim Shah. While they w‘ere on the way 
he fancied he noticed a change in their manner towards him, and he 
said to some of his attendants: " I am a^ good as killed without doubt, 

I have aurreudered mj'self to tkemK it is not they who have brought 
me by forco ; oidy I don't know how my death wdll come aboutp and 
I am frightened of nothing but tho humiliation of Schadettfrtude, 
wbicb my eye beholdsr I make my blood legal to you [j'ou may take 
away my life], and when I make my prostrations in prayer, take my 
sword and ^ver my head from my body/ He then performed his 
ablutions and declared his repentenco of his sins (aiid^ci). And when he 
knelt down on his mat to pray and called upon his Lord, hb request 
was carried out. When the news of this was spread abroad, the amira 
w'ere full of regrets, and, leaving his body, they carried his head to the 
court of the Sultan, who ordered it to be suapeoded from the gate of 
Delhi. He then ordered the head to be joined to the body^ sud buried 
them. His tomb js visited and blessings are derived from such virntB. 
Even to this day men sing his praises. He waa lavish in the distribntion 
of fllmSp and devoted to pious men ; he helped the needy, was generous 
to the poor, and adopted orphans. He fed the hungry, giving them 
the choicest foods and plenty of sweets, so that he distributed every 
night to people of that ckss and those who came with them a share of 
the various kinds of sweets, of which there were a hundred qintam 
every night, and the qiutar b one hundred mtls; and other forms of 
food in proportion. It happened one night that there was a shortage of 
hiewood, and it was a cold, w^et night, bo the cook was in difficulties. 
He made inquiries about the aweeta for the poor* and was told that 
they had net been prepared owing to the lack of firevrood. So ho ordered 
fire to be nuulo with the shirts of the bodyguard instead of with wood. 
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aod the fire to be kept atiglit by soaking them with olive oil, 
which was done. And anyone who pictures to himseU the prepura' 
tion of 100 qintais with the use of fine shirts in order to satisfy 
the hunger of poor men, on a rainy cold night like this, will 
realize the pious intentions of this man in performing good works in 
tho name of God. He was also famous for his military gifts, and in the 
movement of troops and so forth, so that Shir Shall was indeed 
fortnnate to have the services of such a man. 

*' When Shir Shah was encamped opposite UumayQn, and Khnws^ 
Khan was at one stage distant from him, he refrained from High ting 
and said: * No banner shaQ he unfurled for me until I see liim on the 
right and left wing.’ An example of his justice was his saying to 
‘Adil Khan; ‘ Both of you am as my two eyes to me/ So that when t he 
two brothers fought, be withdrew from the battle. And what the 
historian of Akbar Nama says, namely that he used to try and Impose 
on the people by distributing treasure he had taken from others, in 
order to deceive high and low into regarding him as a man of piety,* 
is totally unfounded/' 
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A POBTRAIT OF AniTF, FAF^L 

rommuTiicatgil by T. W. AkNOLU 

VO uutheDtic portrait of Abu1 the aocomplishtd ministo ami 
panegyrist of the emperor Akbar, hm yet been publiahed ; yet 
he was one of the niod; proitJueat figures at the court of one of the 
greatest sovereigns knoivn to history, and the long portmit gallery of 
the dignitaries of the Mughal Empire in the period of its zenith is 
incomplete without him. ^Ir. Vincent A. Smith, in bis life of Akbar 
(Oxfordi 19n)t induded u picture of Abu'I Fazl from the Delhi Museum 
(p. but the Catalogue of ibe Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, 
Coronation Durbar, 19] 1 (Arch^e^logietd Survey of Indiab p- lOD, 
asaigim it to the early part of the iiinefeenth century^ and declares 
that it m ^llmo«it certainly not a portrait of Abitl Fazl—a judgment 
with which any one acquainted with ]dughal portraiture can have no 
hesitation in concurring. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. A. Chester Beatty, we are permitted 
to publish here t\ portrait of this distinguiEhedi statesman and man 
of letters, taken from a MS. of the Akbar Kdmab (fol. 177), whicht 
though undated, mu^t have been completed some time between 1602 
aiul ld05. The picture show^ AbnT FazI preaenting the second volume 
of hia w“ork to t he Emperor, an event which probably occurred oome 
time in March, 1602 (see Mr. IL BeveridgeV traushitioo, ii^ pp. 5T6-7)* 
The name of the |iainter h given as Govartlhan ; we have thus in this 
picture a coatemi>orurj" representation by one of the best*known 
of Akbar"s court painters. So description of Abu'l FazFs personal 
appearance is avaihibk\ whereby the accuracy of the portrait can bo 
tested, but the Hesby cheeks and neck are such as might be expected 
from the account given in the al-Uniardi where it is stated 

that his dally ration weighed twenty-trwa oc more than thirty 
pounds of food, and his housekeeping was on a very lavish scale^ It ia 
also noticeable that he imitates his royal master {as he might have 
been expected to do) in wearing a small moustache, after the Hindu 
fashion, and short w*hLHkers, 








TAXATiON IX PERSIA 

A SYXOPsrs FROM TiiE Early Times to the Conquest of the 

Mongols 

By Mostafa Khan Fateh 

i lOR some time past the writer has been endeavouring to collect 
material for the writing of an Economic History of Persia from 
the earliest times to the present. Ho has found himself greatly 
humiicappoil by the Lack of accurate information respecting the 
oarlicr epochs of Persian history, iind his researches in this directLon 
are by no means complete. 

He has nevertheless made extracts from such books and manu- 
Hcripts 03 have been hitherto ctcoessible to him in the hope that he 
may be able to make use of information at some bter date. 

In the couTfic of lus reading, he has come across frequent references 
to the systems of taxation in use in Persia at different timeSp and it 
hnfl occurred to him that it might be of interest to give in brief outline 
some idea of these systems. 

Before starting on this attempt it should be pointed out that 
the geographical and cLimatic conditions of Persia have made great 
continuity in revenue s}=i$te!ns possible from the very earliest times. 
The discoveries at 8usa (the capital of Etam} in South-West Persia 
have thrown much light on tho economic conditions of that part of 
the world, and show that the extremely fertile nature ot the alluvial 
soil of the Susanian plain led to the early development of agri¬ 
culture, Among the inscriptions discovered at Susiii by M, de Morgan 
is a large granite ol^elisk covereil on all four sides with ancient and 
archaic writings dating hick to nearly 4000 b.c^ it gives an account 
of money and objects given in payment by the King for certain estates, 
it show^s a complete system of agriculture and conmu.Tce, and explains 
that land woa estimated at its eom value* There js no doubt that 
land-tax was known then, and its origin in Persia dates back to this 
pcTiodt if act before. 

Tho major part of taxation in Persia has always been the land- 
tax, and it has iucreased or decreased according to the area under 
cultivation. With the exception of brief periods during the foreign 
invasions, the land at present tinder cultivation has probably been 
under cultivation almost rnTitiiiuoii.sly from the earlicRt historical 
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tnncs iiiad probably much carUer. There was increase in the 
arai under cultivntion during the reign of Bhahpur I and Anuahiraan 
due to the extension of irrigation and other important public worka 
fiuch as rofltU through the Zagros range, which had the effect of 
encouraging settlement in land previously inhabited only bv nomads, 
It ,3 probable that many areas thus colonized feU out of cultivation in 
Li^ifltan, Bakhtiari, and Fars. for instance, as a result of the disorder 
following on the .Ajub invaaion, and further very large areas went out 
0 cultivation in Kbnzistan aaa result of the breakdown and destruction 
of the canal system in the fourteenth and subsequent centuries. 
There ,a reason to believe that practically all available land was under 
cultivation m the tune of AniisLirwan, an area probably three or 
four times as great as that now cultivated. 

Tt is imp^iblc to travel aiiywh..re in the Zagros Moiuibiins, 
from bauj Bulaq to Lar, without coming across great areas of terraced 
cultivatmn with rums, which must have once containerl a large 
population. The Zjigros ilountaiiis over their whole length but 
liarticularly between Kermanshah and Shimz. are seamed with good 
roads traver^ng the numerous rivers by means of beautifully con¬ 
structed solid stone bndges, demonstrating an cTteusivo traffic from 
soiitfi to north, of sugar and silk, which were produced in Khuzistai. 
in quantiti^ sufficient to supply the whole of Pereia and to provide 
a balance for export to Meso(«tamia and further west. There is 
or example, evidence that the silk fabrics in use in Egypt in'the 
Wh eentu^ b,c. were made in Persia in the province ofThuzistau. 
..hich was then, ^ now, the most highly industrialized j^art of Persia 

Ail this goes to show a continuity of the sgriculturn! system with 

that until the af the present tPiitnrv i * ^ t 
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Cambyses and Darius followed in Ws iZiNtecI Empire. 

vast structure of the Empire. Dariu' [Zl t 

y nus task waa particularly that of 
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ronsolicintin^ und iHbrfectiug tlic work of Ms iiredcce^scijs^ and it 
was during liis reign that famous Satraps were appointed for each 
province. These Satraps combiiii^d in themselves the functions of 
civil 113 well ns military governors; and were furthermore the 
collectors of state revenues^ 

The inbnbitanta of Persia proper^ the home district or satrapy of 
the kiog, were exempt from taxation. Insteadp they brought the 
best of their possessions as a gift to their king on festival da}^ (Pint. 
Artax. 4-5). In return for tliia, he distributed rich presents to every 
Persian man and women^ — the women of PasargadiSj who were 
members of the king s tribe, each received a piece of gold tPlut. 
Alex, 69), 

The other satrapieSp which for the moat part bad been added 
to the king's domiinons by conquest, each had to contribute certain 
taxes to the Ktate. Before the time of Darius there was no system 
of equitable taxation based on the fertility of the soil or its produten 
and each province of the Empire had to contribute a certain sum 
which was fixed without any regard being paid as to whether it was 
able to do so or not, HercMlotus (Book 111^ 89) wTites: In the 
reigns of Cvtus and Cambyses after him there was no hxed tribute, 
but payment was made in gifts/" 

Jzi the reign of Darius a rcgulitr and more or less equitable distribn- 
tion of taxation came into force w^hich was based on an exact measure¬ 
ment of the Empire in respect of the varying fertility of the land- 
The State received a proportioii of the produce fixed according to 
the richness of the soil, and ranging from one-tentk to as much as 
one-half; and the cropa could not be reaped or the fruit collected 
until the tax-collector was ready to take the share due to the State- 

Accortling to Herodotus (Book III, 95) the total cash amount 
raised annually from the twenty satrapies, into which the Empire 
wim divided, amaunted to 14,500 Eubceic talents (approximately 
£5,500,000). The heaviest contribution w^as the gold-diist of India 
amounting to 4,680 takntjj- Next to this came Assyria and Babylon 
which contributed 1,000 talenta; the next largest were Egypt and 
the African dominions with 700 talents; the provinces of Asia Minor 
paid IjT60 talents; Syria, Cyprus, and Phcenicia 350 talents ; Bactria 
560; Susiana 300- Some of the less thickly populated satrapies 
paid less, and it ia therefore clear that the system was more or ief?3 
equitable- 

The proceeds of this taxation were forwarded annually by the 
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satmpe to Sim. After de fraying the annual expenditure, there 
always remained a aurpliia which was placed in the king's treasury 
as a reserve fund. 

This r^r%’e fund grew to be coiiaidcrablo later on, and Darius IH 
drew on it heavily to finance the war with Alexander the Great. 
Notwithstanding this heavy expewliture, and the gold talents that 
Daniis took with him in his flight, there remained in the State 
treasuries of Susa and Pereepolis coined metal and bullion to the value 
of 180,000 talente. the grenter port of which was in hiiHion and gold 
and siJvijr wTOUght iiito vesaspb. 

In the book of EAra {chapter iv) it is mentioned that tolU were 
also Iev.« and paid. These tolls were probably occasional rather 
than regular pajunents, and were therefore more in the nature of n 
le\y than a tax. 

The greater part of the cash jsijTnents must have been derived 
from a fixed annual land-tax {Xeb. v, 4) which was based on the fertility 
of the sod. There is a imssage in Hcrodotua (iJook vi. 42] relating 
to the Pereian administration of Ionia which says : " And he measured 
the,r lands by pamsangs, which is the Persian name for a distance 
of toy furlongs, and appointed that each people should, according 
to thisjncasurement. pay a tribute which has remaineil fixed ever 
since that tune to this day.'- This passage conveys the idea that 
bnd-toxes wm imposed regardless of the quality of the soil; and it 
IS not very clwr whether this system held good all over Persia. But 
rt IS evident fr^ other available data that the t^cklv inhabited 

that the fertility of the soil mi^t to some extent have been token 
into account. 

«l "t “"i ir tor the ,„pp„rt 

ol the Army ud the hc,„,d,„|ds „J ,h, ki„g,, 

k iJ J ^ fit™ Ike t.xB» it, 

I nd poid by Bofcyloo, „nd for Ike wu.;„der of tk. yea, by the rest 

Led^* 1 °“ 'nn^led of ell «,rU of eoo.- 

to eueh e. he,.,, end eettle. grei., ^ 

furmture, and all articles of industry. matenais, 
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maintained by caoh payments irom the Royal exchequer and partly 
by contribution in kind. 

The household of each satrap was provided for by bis own province 
and that of each subordinate official by the district under his charge. 
These satraps and sub-satraps lived on a large scale and entertained 
large numbers of people. The king ha^l the largest household and 
more than 15^000 men daily drew their sustenance from his table 
The satraps" and sub-satraps' households varied according to the 
district^ but in all cases were conriderable. In Xehemiah (chapter v) 
we see that the coat of such entertainments was burdensome and 
often was a hea%"y burden on the poorer communities. 

The extent and value of these contributions in kind cannot be 
accurately estimated; but from the figures given by Herodotus, 
one may assume that they amounted to two or three times as much 
as the cash papnents. For example, Cappadocia, besides supporting 
and maintaining the officials and it$ garrison, contributed every year 
1,500 horses, 50,000 sheepf and 2,000 mules, while Media contributed 
nearly double this number. Three hundred and sixty white horses 
came from Cilicia; 1,000 talenta of incense from Arabia; ebony 
and ivory from Ethiopia ; some precious stones from India ; camels 
from Babylon; foals from Armenia, etc. 

Prom the fragmentary information availablo r^arding this epoch 
of Persann history it is not possible to define the precise burden of 
taxation imposed, and the value received in return by the subjeots 
of the Empire in the form of peace, security, justice, admiuistmtioo, 
public works, etc. 

To summarize the system of taxation during this period, which 
takes us to 3^ b.c., we see that it was based on a cash payment as 
well as a contribution in hind. 


The Selei’cid anu Parthian Emcihes (330 b.c, to A.m 225) 

The conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great, the subsequent 
disintegration of his Empire, and the annexation of Persia by Seleucns 
Xicator, brought iibont a diffusion of Helleiiiani resulting in the 
introduction and spread of the Greek latigoage, the estabbshment 
of Greek cities^ and Greek administmtion and civilisation all over 
Persia. There are very few data available to show that this Greek 
domination introduced a new system of taxation, and that it radically 
changed the character of the State administration. It is, howover, 
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certain that ca^h flud paymcnt^i in kind continued as before; and 
the continual wars waged by the different Greek nntiiea conaiderahly 
added to the taxpayers’ burden^ At this period we see that the Greek 
rulers adopted the jjlan of securing their dominiocis by building Greek 
cities ju several parts o( Pemia. These citicjs were peopled by Greek 
and Macedonian colonista and enjoyed civic independence with laws, 
officials, couneda, and assembljes of their own. They bccanie the 
main factors in the difFusion of Hellenism and were the centres of 
commerce and industrial life t and this, in conpinction 'with the Royal 
favour and privileges accorded to them, contintiaUy attracted new 
settlers and added to their population. 

The establishment of these cities and the consequent growth 
of commerce and trade introduced the origins of a new factor into 
the economic life of Persia which later on refleet^ul on the taxation. 

The Parthian Empire which succeeded the Seleocids waa totally 
dJfierent from that of the Achiemcnians aa far as the powers of the 
Central Government were concerned. The Parthian kings came 
from a predatory nomad tribe who had pirtly adopted the Greek 
civilization and partly had to hago their system of Government on 
what was loft to them by the Achsemeniana. They made no attempt 
to incorporate or to weld the conquered states into a united nation. 
They were content to p(^sei^ the open country and their capitals; 
and so long aa their orders were obeyed and the customary tribute 
paid, they allowed the aubjcct people to develop on their own lines. 
The feudalism based on tribal property attained a large meostiie 
of Kuccesa and resembled closely the feudal system of Europe during 
the Middle Agee. 

The flyatem of land taxation probably renxained the same as 
before, and cash tributes were received by the Parthian kings when^ 
ever they were strong enough to exact them from tho provinces. 

The Greek dtiea which, aa we have seen, were scattered through^ 
out the Empire, enjoyed their municipal government, and paid an 
annual fixed tribute which was assessed by their own local govern- 
ments in the fonn of a poU-to*. 

Besiiies the great families of nobles, who owned large estates 
and paid verj' little in the form of taxation, there were tie “ Mngi ” 

priests who owned much of the best land, were granted special privileges 
and paid no texes^ 

From the waitings of certain Poraian historians wc gather that a 
certain form of duty was levied on foreign goods entering the country. 
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In the description of trade roateis given by these authors wc see 
ouatoms houses established at tbe trontiers where duty was collected. 

Conuncree and mduatry grew during this period and the 
first trade rebtioiis between China and Persia were established diiring 
the period ol the Arsacids, which is called by the Chinese An-Sih. 
Trade between Persia and Rome also fiouriahed through the agency 
of Greeks and Jews, and on the wrhole certain marked improvemonts 
were noticeable in the economic conditions of the people. 

The largo number of silver coins discovered, w'hieli belong to 
the Farthian period, shows tha* the volume of trade w^as ccmsidenible^ 
and wt read of $ilk goods manufactured in Babylon and other goods 
w'hich were exchanged for Roman goods. 

The State expenditure consisted of the upkeep of the Royal house¬ 
hold and the Royal guatdp and very little was spent by the Paithian 
kings on public works or natjonal monuments. B'ergusaon, in his 
Ilistorii of Archiiednrei w'rites that Oriental architecture is praetically 
a blank from the conquests of Alexander the Great to the rise of the 
Sassanian d}"na^y, and thb shows that Parthian kings left very little 
behind them in this respect. 

With the exception of the Royal Guard, there wjig no Htainding 
army; aod sinularly to the Achmmenians, w^hen war wm deckimd 
the monarth issued orders to his vassal-kings and satrap, who 
brought their levies to an appointed centre on a fixed day. The 
expenses of these levies w^ere home by the respeetivo provinces. 

Although very' little is known about the Parthian Empire and 
its organization, it con be safely said that they inherited the traditions 
of the Persians, and all their extenial institutions were borrowed 
from the Seleueid Empire, it can therefore be assumed that the 
system of taxation remained much the Siveae as it was in the time of 
the AchiEnienians. 

The Sassanjas Eupjri: Ia.d. 226 to ^11) ^ 

The system of taxation during the early Sassanian period was 
divided into two main categories, namely (1) the land-tajc, and (2) 
the peraoruil or poll-tax. Tbe land-to^x W'aa called " Kbaragh ” and 
the xjersoiinl tax “ Gesith laiter on the Aruba noed the ssnie terms 
and pronounced them Kharaj and Jizioh 

^ With rvj^rfl to thj* KCtkOfl 1 b*vc eonauluid L^Efnph^ (la# by 

A. (.Thri!4trtji)i,’'n G. Et-ivliiu«n''a TAi. ^tvtniA fJrmf Mt^nrirfA^f thr! workli ut 

Miuiudi^ Tnlwri^ and Finfi^i. 
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Tlie annual amount o( the poll-tax was fixed tmee and for all. This 
tax may have had its origin m the cobIi payments levied by the 
Aehicineniaiis, and its developmeat into a fixed annual payment 
may have been iafiuenccd largely by the tribute in enah paid by the 
Greeks and Jews residing within the Par thian Km pjTe 

The land-tax was based on an assesstuent of the produce, each 
district or locality paying from one-sixth to one-third of the produce 
a(!COTdiug to the productivity of the land, and its proximity to the 
town. The method of asseasment of this tax often gave rise to 
exactious by the officials, and discouraged the cultivator from 
increasing his production. Also the varying conditions of the crop 
caused the State’s revenue to vary from year to year, thus making 
it impossible for the Goverrunent to make an Astimat fO of its rev-enues 
beforehand. It often happened that the revenues did not meet 
the expenditure, and resort was made to special ussesament 'which 
was a compulsory contribution to defray the costs of a special 
undertaking. 

The abuses and disadvantagea of this system soon gave rise to 
a good deal of discontent, and to a certain extent contributed to'irard 
the rising of the Ma^daldtes, who believed m on early form of 
communism. 


Kobad (Kawsdh I}, who reigned from a.D. 488 to 531, and w{ls 
at first a disciple of ilazdak, saw the evils of this system of taxation 
and decided to change and revise it. But it was Khosrau f (Anuahirvan 
the Just) who set ymself to the task of introducing the nevr system 
which lemaibcd in force for a number of centuries. In this new 
system a fixed amount, payable either in cash or in kind, was mib- 
stitvitcd for the fluctiiatii^ tax Wtherto in force ; this change had the 
great advantage of defining the respective positions of the taxpayer 
and the Government in their relations toward each other. 

Every janb of wheat or barley paid one dirham (7d.) per annum, 
8 dirhams wna paid for every jarib of vineyard, 7 dirhams for every 
janb of alfalfa, five-sixths of a dirham for every jatib of rice, one 
dirham lor ever)- lour Persian palm-trees, or for six Aramiean palm- 
trees or for six oUve-trees. f n addition to this om^tentb of the produce 

wasalsocoliettedinkind. All other products of the land weree.xcmpt 

from taxation. ^ 


p.}wnt. appli«i only i„ tb. »,n> land, uni tnn 

hnJ in »cTt.,n .v.p. ^ nkinh Und, b.d ln»„ enUivatnd during 
Ibn. >•,„ nnJ «h„h bad b«,„ “ 
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annuill gim'uy involved the emplo>TQCJit of a large staff, but it waa 
a great impiovemeiit on the past and facilitated matters couside^bly. 
As a result of this method of aaseaainciit the cultivator was free to 
work for his own benefit^ scloct the land which gave him the best 
return^ and in short could be certaio of reapibg wbat he had sown. 

On the face of it, this tax docs not seem to have been heavy or 
burdensome, but a good deal depended on tbe method of collection. 
We hove no IniorMation as to how this donc^ and there is no 
doubt that at times^ when there was a bad crop, reductiona w^ere made. 
But on the whole the new' system greatly alleviatcil the conditfon of 
the taxpayer and also brought in regular and at the same time larger 
contributions to the Royal Exchequer. 

The polhtax w as also reformed by Khosrau L All males between 
the ages of 20 and 50, except the nobles, dignatories, aoldiers^ priests, 
and Government employees* invalids, and servants, were liable to 
this tax. They wore divided into various classes according to tbeir 
ability t o pay, and payments varied from 4 to 4S dirhams per head per 
year. 

Khootau had copies of tho now tax regulations sent to the tax- 
coUectors and judges, and also had copies posted in all the provinces 
for the information of the public. He also entrusted tho judg^ w ith 
the duty of seeing that justice was reudered to the taxpayers. The 
judges of the different dSirtrieta had to render an account of exemptions 
and reductions allowable in each case, and the central Govemmeutt 
after considering these rocommendatmus, confirmed them when 
noecasary by issuing instructions to the local tax-collectors. 

To these regular taxes is to be added a property tax called “ Ayin 
which took the form of presents or donations to the king. These 
presents were sent to the king on the occasion of the leaata of “ NoKuz ” 
and “ Mibrgau 

Additions to the revenue w'cre fumiahed by the income from the 
Royal domains nnd the royaities payable to the king, which amounted 
to a considerable sum every year. The royalties w^ere derived from 
the mines, etc., amongst which mentiou must be made of the gold 
mines of Phorangion. 

Booty obtained in the course of the numerous wars formed an 
irregular revenue which at times anu»imted to considerable auma 
of cash, large quantities of jewellery and commodities^ and even ftlavea. 

The customs duties were also another item of revenue which 
was paid into the Royal Exchequer. 
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Tile kiDg's tTctiAuiy in ihe year a*d. 607 contained aljout 
-lOtj^ono.flOO misqals of specie, amounting to about £13,500,000— 
each niisqal being equal to one Jlrhnm. Beaiclos this caab, there 
were large quantities of jewels and other precious stones, which 
probably were worth an equal amount. Notwithstanding the 
incessaut and costly worn in which Khcksran If was engaged jn, we 
lenrn froin Tabari that in the thirtieth year of hL$ reign he had collected 
in his treasury 1,600,000,000 miaqais of specie or nearly £46,500,000, 
On the accession of the king all the money in the treasurj' was recoined 

in the name of the new king, and all the archives of the Goveniment 


woR' recopicd in the numje ol the new moctareh. 

During the *Sd&iiiiBn period there were frequent remissions of 
taxes in arrears, purtieuLirly on the iiecession ol si king, in order 
to niakc him popubr. For example. R^hram V on the occasion ol his 
coronation ordered that tax arrears amounting tci 70 million dirhams 
should not be iiaid and that the land-tax of the firat year of bia reign 
should be redneed by a third. During the famine in the reign of 
Pirui. he exempted hb subjecU from the land m well as the poll- 
tax, and oven paid certain sums from his t-reasurj' to ameliorate the 
condition of his pople. 

The average amount of taxation daring the tbssatiid epoch waa 
600,000p00(} to 300,000,000 dirhnim per sinzniiTi. 

The state expenditure consisted of the cost of wars, the upkeep 
of the Court, the salaries of the Government employees, the cost of 
oonstnicti^ dams, encoiitagiiig ngriculture, developing irrigation, etc. 
We read in Tabari that Khosrnu I was constantly improving the 
water supply, constructing dams, promoting thegroirth of the popula¬ 
tion by dowering the poor and introducing the system of compiilBorA’ 
nmmage for all, providing guards and posts on nIJ the chief arteri^ 
of trade, improving the means of commimication, building bridges, etc. 
In the ag^te the State expenditure must have amounted to a ven- 
considerahle figure. The aptem of cash payments to the soldie; 
ahicb wns inttodiiced by Khosrnu I added to the efficiency of his 

troops but was a drain upon the exchequer, as was also the cost of 
poviding them with arms. 


F»o.tii« JUu, Co^otest™ the Moewe Isvmoe (*.d. W1-I280) 
Dnnng the .^Ij, .yc„ 

MotnbnhOE. by the nek .nd tbeir division n„„g ^ 
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imbued with a loftine^^ of purpose and permeated 
hy a deep sincerity and conviction in his missiosj preached the equality 
and brotherhood of man. One oJ the first moans employed to achieve 
this equality was the asking of voluntary contributions from the 
rich, which latof on developed into an income tax* 

At the beginning of Muhammad's mission, Islam was purely a 
religions movemontp commenced with the sole purpose of propagating 
the new teaching. Later on^ however, when snec^ and power cm me 
to him, Muhamitiad was the niler of Arabia and aa such dealt wjtb 
laws, ordinances, and manifestos whicb laid the foundations of Islam 
as a political power. 

In the Second year of Muhammad’s flight from Mecca to Mwiina 
{a.d. 624) two new sources of revenue w^cre tapped; one was 
the booty gained in w^ar, and the other the jhfja, which eonsbtod 
of tribute or rent paid to the State by tolerated communities for the 
right to work their land. This later on developed into a poll-tax. 
The booty was divided equally amongst the warriors, while four-fifths 
of the Znkat and jlzya were dhnded among the poor people, the 
remaining fifth going to the Prophet. There were no books or records 
kept of this revenue, and people simply gathered together in the 
mosque and received their share. 

The holy wtit against the Ijordcr countries, which Muhammad 
inaugurated, was the best means for making the new' religion popular 
among the Arabs, for opportunity was thereby afforded for gaining 
rich booty. The movement was oigaiibe<l by Islam for religious 
purposes and the propagation of Muhaininaid'a teachings, but the 
masses were induced to join it for quite other than religious motives; 
and here we see that a religion was accepted and fostered by the Arabs 
mainly for economic purposes. 

Immense sums flowed into Medina as a result of the Arab conquests, 
and as it became impossible for the Caliph personally to administer 
the affairs of the State, the supreme office was gradually put into 
commission. Omar, the second Caliph, was the first to establish 
n proper systoni of accounts for the public revenues. He Instituted 
different Government offices called divans, one of which was concerned 
with regulating and administering the public revenues. This divan 
recorded all the revenues in hooks, and paid to each citizen a sum 
commensurate with the service that he rendered to the State, which 
in general was sufficient to meet his expenses. 

The souice^^ of revenue also became mwe elaborate and were based 
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on five distinct lidfts. jwmely 'Mkal (alms or poor rute), booty, jViyu 
(polbtax), Khniaj (land-tax), and other taxes. 

Zakat was derived from the following sources: (a) Aniniak, (j^) 
cash, (c) fruit-tiees, (ij cultivated land. As regards the first it was 
lened oij camels, oxen, sheep, horses, mules, and donkcj'S on a pro¬ 
gressive scale. The Z^knt on cash, in which category were elasaed 
gold, silver, merchandise, etc., was about 2^ per cent per nnnum. 
The produce of fruit-trees exceeding a certain fixed weight was taxed 
ns follows: one-twentieth of the irrigated trees and one-tenth of the 
non-irrlg^ited trees. The cultivated lands piiid the same as the fruit- 
trwa. 


According to the Jaws prescribed in the Qur'an the ZahU revenues 
were divided amongst those who had no means of sobsirttence, those 
who did not have a sufficient income to meet their expenses, the 
collectors of Z.akut, those who were in debt, those who were fighting 
for Islam, those travellers who lacked the necessary funds when 
tmvetling, purchaaing the freedom of slaves, and public works. 

Those responsible for the collection of could diatribute 

It in such manner as they saw fit without authority from the Caliph. 

Boot!/ consisted of alavea, lands, cattle, merchanrlise, etc., captured 
m war, and was divided amongst the warriors, As regaida land 
o^y that which was taken by force was seized and-divided up If 
the landouTierx were willing to accept Isbm, they were allowed to 
retain their land and pay the nsiial taxes. One-fifth of all the booty 
was the Prophets share as long as he lived; this he divided among 

*'■“ '“k *«“ *-> 


J«^.-Lnder this heading came annual tributes paid by different 
counties to the Arab conquerors, and poll-taxes collected from the 
^n-Moslems. For example, in Egj-pt every adult poreon paid 
^o dir^ per annum; in other countries Omar introduced a system 
ou a sLdmg scale whereby the rich paid 48 dirhams per annum, the 
mjddb classic 24, and tlie poorer people 12. 

tb5 Wy. ji!,,, ala, 

»- 

x*»my the l.od.t«,, th, bM. of rticb romainod i„ o,oh 
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<himr, iilt< 3 r the coaquest of Persia, retaiaed the tithe system of 
taxation which had loDg beea in force. He dividcfl all lirnda into 
tlirt^ classes: (1) land cultivated by Moslems, which i>aid onc-tenth 
of thciT product; (2) 1ai:id^ taken by force of arms from the infidels and 
cultivated by Moslem's which also paid onc-tentb ; and (3) lanAa 
cultivated by non Moslems, which were taxed at a higher rate. 

On the whole every jarib of land paid one-tenth of its pmluce 
in kind, and in addition there was a cash payment which diSered 
according to the product of land, e.g. ever}^ jarib of fruit-trees paid 
1 dirham, palm-treea 8 dirhams, cane sxigar dirhams, alfalfa 5 dirhams 
wheat 4 dirhams, barley 2 dirhams, etc. In certain cases the land-tax 
in kind was inercased whenev er them was a good crop^ and reduced 
proportionately when the crops fell below the avemge. 

In principle Kharaj w'as only levied on non-Moslemg, but in practice 
only Arab Moslems were exempt. In the twentieth year of the 
Hijrah, the total amount of AViamj collected in Persia was approad- 
mately 63 million dirhams, and in a.H. 85 this had increased to nearly 
double that amount. 

Other toj^cs in addition to the above were one-lifth of the produce 
of Eiinca worked, and onc^tenth a transit tax or duty oo all the 
merthandise transported from one country to another for trade 
purposes, which amounted iu fact to a customs duty. 

During the early years of Arab conquests, unbelievers wore invited 
tn embrace Islam- If they followed a recognhsod sacTcd book such 
as the Bible and were not idoktors, they were given the choice betiveen 
becoming ^loalems or submitting to the Moslems and paying the 
jizytf, in return for protection and their personal safety. If they 
accepted Islam, their lives, lamilies^ and property were secure^ and 
they became henceforth part of the Modem community. If they 
refused those conditions and elected to fight their lives became forfeit \ 
if they were defeated, their families were Uabie to slavery and all 
their goods were seised^ 

The Persians, however, when they were attacked by the Arabs, 
chose to fight them instead of submitting to their conditions. They 
had a vigorous feeling of national pride, based upon glorious memories 
of the past; and notwithstanding the internal disturhancos and 
external disasters which hod shattered their Empire, they had not 
yet lost their patriotism. They fought against the Arabs in defence 
of their boUcst poascasions, their nationality and their faith, but they 
were defeated. The result was confiscation of their property, seizure 
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of thoir liind, hikI mnny othef hnrdshipA, I’crsitv wjis reducod to 
the [lositioH of a conquoied atatc, its coonomic life was ftiiTuIj'Sed, 
and tonswjuentlj' the ability of its inliabjtants to pay tildes was 
leaspnctl* 

lakm did not succeed in assiniikting the Pcrskns, and it took 
a long time before the new religion was genenilly accepted. Cob' 
scqucntly the Persijios were mude to pay very heavy toxes. 

The first period of Arab conquest, which brought the ronqnerois 
nnesTUed wealth, placed the Moslems in a privilege<] positJou. They 
were a ruling caste and the non-Moakma bad to pay the land and 
poll-taxes to support them. In okIct to restrain the Moslems from 
engaging in any other occupation except the war, and defending the 
newly-won territories, the early Caliphs and especially Omar took great 
care that .Moslems should not Imj engag«i in any occupation. As soon iis 
a noa-Moskm ombmecd Islam, his land was distributed among hk 
non-Moslem relatives, and he liveti on the support he received from the 
public funds. Such a syittcm led to wholesale conversions to Fskm ; 
and consequently a large number of producers wot® changed Into 
consumers, and the revemiea began to declino. 

Then cam® the Omoyyad dynasty, and soon after tho reconstruetion 
by Abdid Malik Slarwan of the Administration of the Empire on 
principles, In Perak, Persian up till that time had remained 
the official language, but henceforth all officials were compelled 
to know ^ubic nod to conduct their administration in that language. 
The rebgioua motives of the Arab conquerors had undergone a change 
and an Empire was established, in which the Arab element 
ruled for the benefit of the Absolute moiwrcba of the (hnnyyad fomily 
A ^kr postal ser^-ice was institute*! for Government dispatches, 
and the postmasters were charged with the task of informing tho 
Uliph of all important news. Oppressions and exactiona increased 
m Persia under the Omayj'ad rule and various imposts were levied to 
satisfy the ever-lowing greed of the conquerors. They forbade the 
ncwlynionve^ Persians to leave their land and enter the nding class, 
a^nd toreetl them to undergo the treatment accorded to non-Moslems. 
The NoniE tax was revived and amounted to nearly ton milUon dirhams 
every year; a marriage tax was imposed on aU those who wantol to 

introduced for all those who 
sub^tted petitions I all the expenses of the ,4rab officials were borne 
by the people j and besides the usual taxes ooDeetod during the early 
period which were mentioned under the heading of Mohammedan 
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taXfsSj numerous other impoAta were established which ab=Hj|utely 
drained the resourtes of mined Persia. 

During the rdgn of Abdul Malik, a uniform coinage was instituted 
for the Arab dominioiis. The legal unit of weight was the “ dirhain ”, 
weighing 47 5 grains, and the dirham of silver became the unit of tie 
coinage. The gold coinage was the dinar ”, equivalent to 1^ <lirbam. 
The coinage was supposed to be based on this legal standard but very 
soon, owing to a ncKluctiou iu the weight of corns and alloying the 
precious metalSp it fell away from it and dinars became nominal values 
for purposes of accounts and the computation of various taxes. The 
taxes were at first based on the legal standards, but when the current 
coin varied from the standards, the canstjintly fluctuating difference 
between the value of the coin and that of the standards had to be 
ftileulatcd. This aptem of coinage was also responsible for a good 
deal of abuse on tho ijart of the tax-collectors who demanded gold 
dinars and fixed the ratio between dirbaniij and ditiais as they pleased^ 
It often happened that the total taxes of a province were doubled or 
trebled by this vicious method of calculation and brought some 
pro\TEitcs to the veige of niin. 

During the reign of Oiniir II i^rt of these exactions which had 
residtcd in certain rebelliorta were suppressed, and Persian Moslems 
were allowed to benefit from the ordinan' privileges panted to Arabs, 
But his reign was a short one and the Anib officials who saw' in him 
an obstacle in their way of collecting wealth hdUcd him, and hb reforms 
did not long survive him. 

Under Yazid 11, these extortious mcrciuwd more than before. 
For example, we read that a certain offLcml called Maslama had 
pocketed the revenues of Khorasan and had failed to forward them to 
Damascus. Instead of recovering these, his successor mimtHl Hobaira 
levied another tax aud ordered his successor to extort further large 
sums of money from a number of the rich people of Khorasan. 

Conditions in Persia improved, however, during the Governorships 
of Khalid ami Xasr, The latter instituted a fairly moderate system 
of taxation whereby both Moalems and non-Moslems paid a fixed 
tithe-tax, while non-iloslems paid a poll-tax in addition. This poll- 
tax ceased to be levied on anyone as soon as he embraced Isl am , 
Tho average annual taxes collected in Persia (the provinces which 
cover the present kingdom of Persia) during the Omayyads amounted 
to about I5() million dirhams. 

The injustices of the Omayyads, however* the luxury and wanton- 
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uesa df |;hdJi court, as contrsst«l with tho misciy ol their aiibjecta, 
and their frequent extortiona from Petalumi resulted in the overthrow 
of this d3ma3ty by the Abbaaids who owed their success almost entirely 
to the help of the Persians, 

The syatem of collecting the taxes during the highly centroUzed 
Uiuayyad regime was that the Governor of each district collected 
the taxes, .Wter deducting the coat of collection, the Go\-emors 
paid the aalaries of the Army, spent whatever was approved on public 
works, and then remitted the balance to Dasmneus when? the Caliph 
resided. This was, however, changed afterwards, as will be seen 
later. 


Under the Abbasids the barrier that separated the Arabs from the 
conquered nations crumbled away, chiefly owing to the fact that the 
Arabic language, religion, and cmlization were imiveraally adopterl 
by, or rather forced upon, the subject races. 

The heavy taxes imposed by the Umayyads had considerably 
decreased the area of cultivation in Persia; and one of the first acts of 
the Abbasids was to encourage cultivation, cause the return of peasants 
to the land; improve the system of im^tion, reduce the taxes and 
abolish th$ inequitable Ltuposls, 

The mam sources of revenue accruing to the Abbasid Caliphs 
were the following 


1. A peat number of vilbges which had been confiscated by the 
L^jyrad officials became the property of the new rulers, and the 
s^m of confiscating the properties of their own officials, who ware 
also in the habit of making such exactions, considerably addisd to the 
iwoperties of the Abbasid State. Furthermore, a large number of 
bndofluers m Persia who had been suffering under the Umayyads 
had nominatty ^de over their titles to important Arab officials in 
ordtf to escape the heavy exactions of the State officials. For example, 
a good numW of people m .imrbaijan had their lands registered un^ 

th. ot Q»ra-,b...R«Jud .nd «. All tl»« kid. 

l™int hte th. pr.p„^ ,f tb, 

«,«tAtly ™,n«d V th. Abb».id Ckliph., S, th« th. Akhwid. 
OTOtd.lyg. Bumbe, «l vilkges i„ ^ 
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SUto, umoimted in ccitaia cn^ to as much as the land-tax collected 
on privately owned lands. 

2. The land-tax on privately owned bnds varied in different 
localities. In some provinces the State received a certain portion 
of the producep in others a fixed tax was levied in cash and in kind 
according to the measorement, c.g. so touch per acre; again, in other 
districtSp the State and the taxpayer entered into a fixed armngement 
based on the survey of the land and its productivity. On the whole^ 
the second eystem was in vogue in moat districts of Perabp and the 
province of Fars wm the most heavily taxed; for example, 95 dirhams 
was paid for every iarib of wheats 118 dirhams fora jarib of palm- 
trees or vegetables, 712 for a jarib ol Iniit-trees, and 123 dirhams 
for a jarib of cottonp 

3. The poll-tax was another source of revenue which was collected 
from the non-Moslenis, This had, however, considerably decreased 
owing to the fact that most Persians had by this time accepted Islam. 

4. ZaJeal or d/ms,—^This tax, which in the ^ly days of Islam 
had amounted to a large sum, had been more or less replaced by 
the land-tax and was a sort of voluntary coutribution. which later on 
lapsed altogether. 

5. All surface mines^ whicli required no exploitation such as salt, 
oil, etc.* were exempt; but other minea which had to be worked 
according to the then prevailing system were liable to a tax equalling 
on^fiftb of the product. In Khorasan, gold, silver, turquoise, mercury 
wore mined ; in Fars end Kirman idlvfiFj iron, lead, siilphur* all of 
which piid this tax, 

6. Road TdU ond Customi DtUfj .—These were not fully developed 
under the early Abbasids, hut amounted to a considefable mm in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. All commercial goods transported 
from one provinee to another for purposed of trade were subject 
to a tithe tax, Such goods were not allowed to be sold before payment 
of such dut>% and then only through specially designated brokers 
and under the supcr\'ision of the Govermnent oMcials. Road tolls 
were also collected on all metchiitidise pa^^amg between certain points^ 
One of the Arab writers (Ibn Haiiqal) has stated that 1,000,000 dirhams 
were alone collected during one year on goods sent from Azarbaijan 
to Rei (Tehran). 

7. Reol Estate Tax. —Thia was a sort of ground rent which was 
levied on those persons who had built shops, caravanserais^ public 
batbS) ctc.f on State land. 
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8. Royalty on Minliiiff Coitu .—There was no ventral aiint for 
the lAhoIc Einpire, bnt local imotj! were eHinbltahcd by authorized 
private individuiiis who paid a flsed royalty to the State, 

9, Other misccllaneoua tancs, such as DaO'tcnth of goods trans' 
ported by ships in iuiaud waters, a fishing tajs, n poll-t&s on a rtisa os, 
etc, These were not considerable and very little information is 
ax*ailah]e j.ts t-o their basis, incidence, etc. 

The security and good Government established by the early 
^bbosids, whose power depended mostly on the Persian element, 
and in whose adnuniatratioii Persians held important posts, went a 
long Tuay to revive the economle life of Persia and brought them 
handsome revenues from the Persian dominions, Notwithstanding 
this, there were often the heavy exactions which exist under absolute 
monarchy , especially in large empires (which hold under their dominions 
such wide teTritoriea). For example, it is related that Ilanm iir- 
Kaahid was onoe passing through Hanuidan, and was struck hy the 
poverty^ of the inhabitants. He questioned the judge of the district, 
who said that aU was due to heavy taxation which omountod every 
year to about six milbon dirhama. The Chbph aiiggcatwl a mfiietioL 
of 20 per cent, and the judge replied that this would onlv relieve the 
people from starvation, and should the Caliph wish to ace'his subjects 
m a better condition ho must reduce the total amount of tuxes hv 
50 per cent. 

The greater part of the exactions, however, arose from the difference 
m the weight of coinage, of which tho toxasoUector took advantage. 
The latter usually demanded the heaviest coins in payment of taxes, 
which often amounted in fact to something like a double taxation. 
This injustice was to a certain extent remeilied by Muhtadi. who 
fixed an average weight for the coins collected as taxes. 

Other exsetiona not sanctioned by the Caliphs, vet collected bv 
the Governors, were defraying the cost of entertaining the Caliph’s 
ofticials when pa^ tWgh a district, presents to the Govenmm 
of the district on festi^^I days, 5 per cent additional land-tax imposetl 
on those who refused to obey the orders of the Governors extra 
payment, once i^de to the tax-collector which later took on the form 
of regular annual payments, and all aorta of other petty exactions. 

vt..: 0* collecting the taxes, it was usual for the 

Ahhaaid Ck ipha to jam the taxes to the Governors, who in their 
turn Ipsed them to then subordinates. The latter also held the heads 
of tribes or a few of the most inlluential people of each diatriot 
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raponsible lor the actual collection^ Thew people entered into ft kind 
of official agreement by wrbich they undertook to collect the iiaual 
taxes, thus sabring the Governor of the district all the trouble and 
expense connected with such collection and at the same time 
guaranteeing the payment of the amount due. A few of these agree¬ 
ments or letters of guoraatec, w^hich make excellent readings, are 
quoted in fuU in a rare and unpublished maJiuseript called " Kitab i- 
Qum". 

This aj'stcm of farmiDg the taxes to Governors of provinces wos 
mt^tly responsible for the senu-indepeadent ebameter of such 
Governors at a later period, and constituted the net iiicorne of the 
Cobphs from these provinces after allowing due provision for the 
defraying of the cost of garrisons^ the salaries of local officials, etc. 

As an example of what Persia paid to the early Abhaaid Caliphs, 
I quote here from Ibn Khaldun the revenues of those provinces wkioh 
w^ere included in the present teiritoficB of Persia during the reign 
of Caliph Mamun 



Cash. 

Dirha»is. 

A'ind. 

Ahwaz 

25,000,000 

30,000 FAthr of sugar. 

Fans 

27,000,000 

30,000 intLs of roso water and 
20,000 ratU of black olivea. 

Kinnan 

4,200,000 

Cloth niaterial for 600 ffiiite of 
clothes and 20,000 rails of dates. 

Karaj 

300,000 


Makrun 

400,000 

■ 

Gilnn 

5,000,000 


KhoraRan 

28,000,000 

2,000 bars of silver, 4,000 horses, 
1,000 slaves, 20,000 suite of 
clothes uad 1,000 bundles of 
silk. 

Jorjan 

12,000,000 


Qunias 

1,600,000 

1,000 bars of silver. 

Tabaristan 

8,300,000 

600 carpets, 200 cloaks, 500 suits 
of clothes, 300 haudkerebiefs, 
300 brass bowls. 

Ray 

12,000,000 

20,000 ratls of hone^. 

Haumdan 

11,300,000 

12,000 ratls of {iono]r and 1,000 
rails of pomegranate )uice. 
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Province. Cash. 

Dirhatns. 

Dinui and Nitavaiid 10,700,000 
Musbazaa and Reyan 4,000,000 
Zour 6,700,000 

Afflurbatjan 4,000,000 

in A.D* 873 the greater part of Persia fell into the Lands of the 
Saffnrida, who are said to have exacted large smns of tnoney from 
the people. The ambitions of Yaqub ibn Laith and the wara waged 
by his brother Amr nmat have coat the country considerable sunu 
of money. There are no records of any changes in the system of 
taxation during their reigns but it can be assumed that their exactions 
were heavy. 

During the tenth century two scmidndepciidcnt dynasties ruled 
in Persia, the gamanids and the DaUamites. The *Samnni<Is are 
on the whole noted for their good treatment of their subjects. The 
Dailaniites were aomiimlly obedient to the Caliph, and Ali Bin Buya 
paid for some years a sum of G00,000gold dinars to the Caliph’s treasury. 
During the reign of Azud-ud-DswIeh he increased the land-tax, levied 
a tax on aaimals and introduced a state monopoly of all the ice and 
snow in the country. Vasaaf isaj-s that the Kharaj of the territory' 
under Axud-ud-Dowleh’s rule was 2,000,000 gold dinars. 

There is very scanty information about the system of taxation 
during the Ghaznavids who ruled in Persia in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. It can be assumed, however, that owing to the Gbaznavid 
conquests of northern India and the immense riches that resulted 
from these, the Peisians were not oppressed and the usual taxes were 
On n fuiT basis. 

Then carac the Seljulo, during the reign of whom we read of the 
extension of Justice and the prosperity of the people. Many new 
lands came under cultivation, large numbere of dams were built, 
numerous irrigation canals constructed, aU of which arc evidence 
of the security which was prevalent at that time; consequently the 
burden of taxation cannot have been heavy or inequitable 

The Seljuhs were succeeded by the Mongols, who ovetmn Persia 
massacring vast numbers of its inhabitants. The economic life of 
the country was virtuaUy destroyed and many areas which then went 
out of cultivation have nc%'er since been under the plough The 
result was that the whole official class was wiped out the 
records were destroyed, the system of communications Wiia rendered 
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imposaible, and the cuneucy disappeared to be replaced by tbeir 
own crude system which was wholly inadequate to the requbemente 
oi a highly organised and prosperoua state such as Persia bad been. 

It wm left to the Safavi dynasty after a lapse of nearly 150 years 
to ineatore the national spirit and administrative organization of the 
Empire:, upon the memory rather than upon the foundations left 
by their Scljuk predecessors. 

That they were able to do so and that they sneceoded in restoring 
within a lew decudiea the Unity and the prestige which the country 
had enjoyed under the Seljuks is duo to the fact that during the 
previous 150 years of anarchy the Mongols had not only failed to 
devise any system of their own, but bad been virtually absorbed by 
the more intelligent and more virile race whom they had overwhcLmed 
and inuasacred but never governed. The Mongol Empire in fact 
shared the weaknesses and suffered the same fate as that of their 

Greek and Arab predecessors and of their Afghan and Turkish 
aoceeaaors. 
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STUDIES IN aONTEMPOEABY ABABIC LITEEATUBE 
By H. A. R, Gibb 
T. Tub J^ineteenth Cestury 

F the mcKlerzi [itcratures of the East, that of the Ambio-speaking 



peoples has received siogtilAiLy little attention in Eunopc, The 
most probable explanation is that the small body of Europeans who 
read Arabic with an)^ ease are ao occupied with researches into the 
rich hifitoric paist of Islam and the Iidamic peoples, that the present 
holds no interest, or possibly no attraction, lor them. But the fact* 
whatever its cause, is fegrettable. It crcMit^ a misundersvanciiiig 
in the minds of less qnnlihed bqt more interested persons, a 
misunderstanding which oven years of residence in the East may 
do nothing to remove. Tlicre is prevalent, indeed, in France and 
Germany, no less than in England, a markedly negative attitude 
towards neo-Arabic literature,. whEch reaches its absolute point in the 
dictum of a recent winter that Modern Egypt has no language, no 
literature, no legends of its own * As it stands the statement is 
untrue ; bnt for the tag it would be grotesque- Modem Egypt 
has not yet indeed severed its connexion with the Arabic and the 
Islamic w'orld. Yet in the same work it is recorded * that ** Cairo 
has two hundred and seventeen printing presses, which tum out on 
an average one book or brochure a day ”* Even granting the addendum 
that “ Much of this is translation into Arabic of w'estem fiction 
there ia a Eubatantial residue, to some part of which UO nnbiasaed 
critic ivould deny without examination the status of literature* 

In face of this no apology is required for some attempt to describe 
the character and tendencies of a number of works by recent and 
coutemporaij' writers in E^it and Syria;* It is obvious that DO study 
of the social phenomem of any country cuu possibly be complete 
without some understanditig of the literature produced and read in it. 
In the ease of the Arabic-speaking countries their present litemtuce 

^ CKKf^ YodJCi^. (Lcadmi. p- x. 

* rbid.,p. fSJ. 

* Exctspl fw * ftiw iH^lt’Frvd ws idesa, the imly EurojKWn aoiifera af r^fereaw sre * 

Aumber of atndira in Tjmimft BuaailUl fcrttmnlii by PmfBflW I, Kmtehkcwnlqf (wbcjea 
pvrMPn*! enectumgsiBiml I wonM tm gr»(efnUy sclimiir]«tgnK ibe raTitw pn^H 
or raoent nninlwii of ihfl of Iho Berlin OritalAl Erininwy {MSOE.), 

dufl to Proffi««r C. KnmpfflUryrr. Ew utiii 24 IP-S 2 . 
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serves witli specLaL force as n erjtorion of the intdlectual movements 
now agitating them ; indeed there is no other hy which the teal can 
ha distinguished from the artificial so clearly and decisively. The field 
is already so large that it can be covered only by long and Lnteosive 
study, and the present series ol articles must be confined in the first 
instance to modem prose writ ing, if odem Arahie poetry ^ like clasaica I, 
is a subject mi A still more promising field of study which 

awaits investigation is modem Arabic drama,^ especially the pkys 
written in the colloquial speech ol J^g)*pt> but such a study p if it is 
to be anything but a theoretical esercise^ demands a wider acquaintance 
with the Egyptian stage than falls to the lot of most Europcim students. 
Even within the sphere of prose literature certain limita must be 
fbced. It ia fully justifiable to include in a classical literature 
technical and scientific works, since it ia only as books that they 
survive. In dealing w'ith recent and cotitemporary literature, on the 
other hand, aU considerationB demand the exelusion of technical 
matter, unless, indeed, it posscoHcs a literary value by reason either 
of its stylo or of the infiuenee it exerts. Xevertheleaa in a young 
literature, standing often in close dependence on foreign modeLa, these 
limits must not be so irtnctly enforced as where a definite tradition 
has been established. Arabic literature in particular must take Into 
account much that would not come within the scope ol literatmCp 
as it is understood in Western Europe. 

It may be asked at thU point hy what right Arabic literature 
is called a young literature. To all appearancea it i? entitled to claim 
a history ol thirteen ccbtiirics. a longer period of contimious literary 
activity than any living Enropnaan language can boa^. But bene;Ath 
the apparent linguistic continuity Arabic literature is undergoing 
an evolution comparable in some resjiecU to the substitution of 
Patristic for Classtcal Greek litcntfure and idiom. Keo-Arabic 
literature m only to a limited extent the heir of the old classical 
Arabic literature, and even show's u tendency to repudiate its 
inheritance entirely. Its leaders are for the most part men who have 
<Inink from other springs and look at the world with different eyes. 
Yet the past still plap a j>urt in their mtellectual background, and 
‘here is a section amongst them upon whom that past retains a hold 
scarcely shaken by newer influences. Yor many decades the partmns 

* Fw IhiAMO Zmydnn W, IM-T ; it nljjimmid t (CW, 
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of the old'' ^nd the “ new ” huve engaged in a struggle for the soul 
of the Arabic world, a struggle in which the rictoiy of one side over the 
other is even yet not assared. The protagooista are (to classify them 
roughly for practioal purposes) the EuTopeatk-educated classes of 
Egj^ptians and Spians on the one hand, and those in Egypt and the 
less advanccfl jVrahic lands whose education has followed traditional 
lines on the other. \Miatever the ultiioate result may bcj however, 
there can be no question that the confliet has tom the iirabic world 
from its ancient mooringa^ and that the contemporary literature of 
Egj'pt and i^jTia breathes^ in its more recent developments, a spirit 
foreign to the old traditions* 

ft is indispensable to examine in some detail the genesis of these 
modem movements. Lhiring the nineteenth centur}'* which found, 
at its opening, the Arabic world still slowly recovering from the nervous 
exhaustion that followed its brilliant medieval career, and still closely 
tied to its old traditions, there was a progressive infiltration of Westefa 
ideas.^ While the literary activities of the early part o! the century 
were thus merely a continuation of those of the prccediog centuries, 
a steady current of European, and more particularly French, thought 
was being sknultaneoualy injected into the minds of two di^cient 
sections of the eommunity, in two different centres, and from two 
aources differing widely in their aims and methods. 

*■ Tltui? mwi complirto ttewmt al Ar«bk in thp ninciceaih cenluQ' i« 

P4rp Loniia LTicikho'ftui-jlctdAa^'rtrdAi^ jS7r^PTi «f irdla., flpcontl cdltiOD. 

Jjcyrouttr —a JiupplenMml ary volume inoladin^ whttM who died boiwNn 

JBJOl iknd IOi!S a in emma oi repuUiMtion frem a^-J/ac-Anj, lO^^T). Tiiift Wurlt ii 
beJciw aa CJiicddio. Thr fourth voliunfi ot Z*>'dir'fl TaVijtA adab ol- 

(Ciiro, 10J4) devote* the Rrefttrr part of ila arAce to thplLtMiiy 
urganiuLioiu ot the niiM?t*vnth ecntmy, jchoobi, libmrtw, focietiM, etc. Neither 
of thnw worka a^rm fr gtncrid atudy *lld ftnalyflia oE iho various moventents, 
dataUEd fcccoUOttt o( the principal ii-titers art^ givpn in GufM^ collection ot 

biographiw itdAinly reprinted from Hvc imdiwl cntitU-il ifatfAdAfr 

(Bocond fd-. Cairo, 1011). ^iion4 Iwlow « M Sh. SimlUv Ho^stiyr# at® scattered 
throu4]rh vnnciOB Arabio poriodj^al publicationfl. complrte lete oE any of whieh Are 
in:jirt#iy to be found in London^ 

There aio no Europran fltndirB of comparable icope. The seclkMiA deTotodi tp 
ninotHnth eentnry Ut^rattue in 0. Rtuin's Liiitraiun Arabe (pp. 404-S5) And C, 
Brocketmanni dcr Ambim-h&n Air/mribir (vo3, ii, pp. 241-Ef^^d hi* 

handbook) arc little nKKfe than rflndom catalof'Uca of namra and hooka, meaningirj* 
whon divorced from the movementA that alone pVP them ^igEuficance, EnplieK 
wi>fkii on Arahig Uteratiirt' treat exrlunLvriy nf etaaidcal lileratnre. ,A eerifia of 
articles from the pen of my honoured teacher, Bhaykh H. 'Abd ar-Raziq, in thia 
BuUetm { VoL 11, pP- 249'6i5, IB5-6S) hsa unfortunately remaiiw-^J Ufteomploted, An 
o^cellcnt geFvcrol analyai* hy Proft'WntT Kratfhhowiky appear^] in Ftwi'ot, vd, i 
iPeterbUJif. ISl*2b PP ^7-7:3. 
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In Egypt the priocipul sotmea from which European thought 
waft radiated were the technical echoois founded by Muhammad 
(Mehemet) \41i, and the cducationa! luiaaiojia which he despatched 
to Europe. These echoola, modelled on European iinea, often under 
European stiper^iftion, had aft their first aun the trainlug of doctors- 
ndministrators, lawyera and techaicnl experts of all kinds, who were 
necessary for the carrying out of the Pasha’a nmbitiouji projects, It was 
inevitable that many of the graduates tdiould be attracted towards 
other aides of VS estern culture than those which they were prinuirllv 
Htudying, more cBpccia1!3' towarda French literature. Particularly 
was this the case iu the School of Langiuiges, under the guidance of 
the gifted ilila‘ah Bey at^T*di!awI {1801-7.’{),J whose ftludente tmna* 
iated in all more than two thousand works into Arabic and Tnrkifth. 
The eflect on Arabic literature in Kg\-pt was not inimedinte. but bora 
fruit in th e second wave of Occidental ism under Khedive IsmaTl, 
As a typical product of the odvanc«l wing of this movement we may 
take Rifa'uli Ucys pupiJ, ‘Cfenian Galal His principal 

iiten^ works were all translations of famous French books, Pouf d 
FtiytHtf, the fables of Lafontaine, and a few of Molifres comedies. 
The remarkable feature of his work, however, was not the fact of 
ihe translations, but their motJeraist spirit. Lafontaine he translated 
into simple, unaffected iVfabic verse, but HoJi^re into colloquial 
Egj-ptian. The time was scarcely rij« for a step so decyve, but 
0 complete breach with the [last which it illustrated was an iiidJcatioii 
of the spirit of the age. " Egj'pt," said her Khedive. " has become 
a part of Europe ^ Egj'ptiaii literature should show its independence 
of Asiatic and African tnifUtions. 

In Syria the westembsing movement was more rapid and thorough 
among the Christian communities. ]jarticularly of the Ubanon. 
its agents were the miseionaries and their schoola, where the younger 
generation came under direct European influence, strengthened in 
rmny cases by subsequent study in the \V«t. chiefly in France. In 
Its early stages the movement went rather too far in the diraction of 
westernization, and tended to produce a loss of balance,* The most 
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remarkfibLe Syrian figure oi this early period was the celebrated 
(Ahmad) Faris ash-Shidyaq (1804-87).^ Only his early education was 
obtained in S^'ria, and it is probable that a stronger Lafluence was 
ejcerteil on him by the westcnii^mg tnovenienfc in Egypt, where he 
worked for a time op the staff of the Ogicial Gazdie, afterw ards spending 
several years in variotis Euxopcan countries. He was converted to 
Islam in the hftteSp while in the service of the Bey of Tunis, and settled 
finally in Conatantincple, where the erstwhile modernist became one 
of the champions of Islamic orthodoxy. 

The break thus suddenly created between the old and the new 
in both the principal centres of Arabic literature scenied to be complete. 
The Ar?ibic literary world was split into two hostile camps, each 
bitterly contemptnons of the ofchcr+ On both sidcs^ indeed^ the 
protii.gonists were in an artiheial position. The adherents of the old 
tradition were out of touch with the developments which were 
levolutioniiing contemporary thought; they appealed only to a 
narrowing circle of kindre<l spirits, and in so far as they remained 
tenaciously conservative they wxre fighting a losing battle. The 
protagonists of the new movementp on the other hand, as is often the 
wav with amnll groupfl, had run or been thrust too far ahead, and in 
cutting thcmselvefl adrift fiom the past they were hacking at their 
own roots. At this stage no original literary creation could be expected 
of them ~ they were still auSering from the bewilderment and lack of 
mental adjustment caused by the suddenness of the revolution. 
Western ideas had been too rapidly acquired to have penetratod more 
than skin-deep. 

Alter the Reformation, the Counter-Refonuation. The more 
far seeing conservatives rcalizeil that simple immobility meant 
ultimate defeat^ and that if their old traditions were to count for 
anything in the lives of their people, the past must be restud ted at 
its souiceSt fuid its values reaf&rmetl in living terms, adequate to the 
needs of the age. The cobwebs spun by generations of imitative 
writers during the last few centuries of stagnation and decay must 
be cleared away. This revivalist movement also showed itself in both 
Syria and Efjypt. but again in different fashions. In Syria it took the 
fom^ of an iVr^vh rcvi\iil—a throw'-back to the historic IFd^ajuscAatiy n^^ 
and methods of the first Arab centuries. This school k linked with tha 
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QAnie of Nosif al-Yiziji (1800-71),* ita founder and ULspiration, Tbo 
purpose to which he dedicated his life was to restore pure classical 
Arabic to ita old status, and svreep out all dlafigiiring modermsms id 
style sod thought. He stands out as indisputably the greatest Arabic 
scholar of bis time, and hU mduecce extended Jar beyond the limits 
of Syria. Nevertheless his work was a tour dej^rve in so for as he rejected 
all accommodation to the circumstances of bis age, and his school, 
contimicd after his death by many of his pupils, notably bin son 
Ibrahim (1847-1906),* aoa imablo to maintain a standard henceforth 
impracticable. Na?!! was indeed one of the “ pillore " of the modern 
Arabic renaissance, but not in tho sense that he determined the 
direction which it was to follow; rather that it was largely due to his 
lifework that the Sj-rian school, which played so great a part in the 
following decades, was soved from the donger that threatened it of 
declining into a pale reflection of a culture foreign to its nature and 
traditions, and recalled to a better appreciation of its own history 
and literature. 

While YazijI was thus striving to stem the tide of modernism, 
there was growing around him in Bayriit itself another school of writera, 
whose influence eventually outweighed his and gave to Sj-tio the pre¬ 
dominant position in Arabic letters which it enjoyed in the latter 
half of the century, ^tldle associating itself with his aim of reviving 
the ancient learning of the Arabs, it sought also to aosimilate the 
elements of value in Western literature and Uterary technique.* The 
principal leader of this school was Butrus al-Bustnoj (1819-83),* a 
pioneer in many branches of literary activity, and founder of the 
Syrian “ National School The breadth of hU interests, visible even 
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in his compTehenaive (and cl^arly-arratiged) dictiomuy gf claadcal 
and modern usage found a field of espreeaion in his 

Ejioydopffidia (the firat of its land in Arabic. 

It was left uMni^hed at IiU deaths four additional volumes, bringiiig 
the total up to doven, being afterwards added by bis literary heixa 
and executors, his son Sabin (1848“84)p^ and distant cousin Sukyman 
(1856^1925).^ Stilajrman sl-Bustani is the outstanding representative 
of the Christian S}Tian eommunity in the Last decades of the oeatuiyp 
with all its eager, many-sided activitiea and restless wanderings^ A 
succassful journalist, merchant, statesman {he was for a time Minister 
of Commerce in the Turkish GoverDinent)i poet, and inventor, his 
sufireme service to Arabic literature was the translation of the Htad 
from the original into Arabic verse—the first sustained attempt to 
pre^ient a masterpiece of cbsalcal literature in n form which the Arabic 
world could assimilate.^ 

Yet another great service to Arabic, perhaps the greatest of all, 
was rendered by the Syrians of this intermediate period. WTiile 

Egypt had had its Journal Official since 1828, it 

could boast of no non-oMcial jonrna] until 1866, ivhen Shaykh Abuk- 
Sa"Qd founded the bi-weekly ITadin-Nll at Chiro, The earliest news- 
pnpera due to private enterprise api^ear to have been a number of 
ephemeral jonmals which appeared in Syria between 1855 and ISdO,* 
but the distinction of being the first regular non-official journal of 
standing issued in the Arabic language belongs to al- JawaA^ founded 
at Constantinople in I860 by Ahmad Faria, 

The example once set wafi not long in finding imitators. Under the 
favourable conditions of Isma'irs reign a host of journals sprang 
up in Egypt, most of them doomed to early extinction. With few 
exceptions the proprietors and editors ol these journals were Syrian 
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ChmtianB, graduates of tbe soboob of BiijTQtJ Tie part pbyod by 
journalism in tbe devolopmont of motlem Arabic litemtiire is almost 
impossiLIc to ovor'estimste. The journab not only suppUed a school 
for the training of young writers, hut inij>eLled Arabic style along a 
line of evolution to meet the daily needs of the press. The old litemry 
style, the creation of a small ^Utej involyed, periphrastic^ and Ladeu 
with obscurities, was out of touch with modem needi^ and e3q)ressiod. 
And unfitted to aerve a medjuni for organs whose cjtistence depended 
on obtaining the widest possible range of readers. Even the leas stilted, 
but still severely academic style of Bustani and hb sebool, was 
impossible. Something else wivs needed. By tradition and all the 
inherited instincts of the Amb writer, the colloquial was ruled out; 
juarcov^er it would have placed n fatal obstacle to the expansion 
of their area of influence outside the iiarrowc^t local ^ne. The task 
which lay before the joiimsliats was not an easy one. and their problem 
could not be solved in a day. In its earlier stages the language of the 
journals was^ in the eyes of Arabic critics, a very model of poverty 
{mkikah}. Syrian writers showed a tendency to cultivate fluency at 
the expense of style, and incuired the reproach (still laid at their doorj 
of using unduly European turns of phrase. But as the press developed 
it began to acquire a power of expression and a flexibility that Arabic 
has scartely known in its long literary history. For this gradual 
improvement joumalism was greatly indebted to the growing strength 
h ne literary movemt^ul; in Egypt, to which wo miwt now turn. 
The revivalist activities of the conservative leaders in Egv'pt were 
tiinirl and hesitating when compared with the bold antiquariaiusm 
of YazijT. The principal reason for this was nndouhterlly that, whereas 
the Syrian moveinent was almost entirely the work of Chritrtians 
stressing the Arab element in their history* the Egj-ptian movement 
was the work of .VttsfjnM. The former could throw off the incubus 
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of five or (if they lik^d) t^o centuriis with light henrt-s ; to their MuElim 
contemporaries there were theological resisons for waiting tnore 
warily. When ta^lld is erected into fl dogniai* only the boldest spirita 
dare prj' into what lies behincl. The cloaaical revival found its niost 
prominent representative? in the field of education. The analogue 
of Xaaif al-YaxijT waa ^haykh HiinuLu Fat ballah for many 

years chief inspector of ^Vrabic in the Governnient schools^ «^ho "" loved 
the Arabs and the ^Vrabic tongue, and considered that God had endowed 
it with every dtstinetion (wKizryaA)^ that everv" form of modern civiliiiu- 
tion which was now lining revived had been anticipated by the Arabs, 
and that its tiiitne had a synonym in their language.^^ He was one of 
the delegates froin the Egi^ptiaii govenmieat to the congreai of 
orientalists at Stofikholin in 1888.* The delegation was headed by 
"AlHjiillah Pasha FikrT the EgjTtian ^linister of Education, 

whose literary' style is siifficLently indieate<l by a current say mg 
comparing him with the famous Badl" aZ'-Zaman of HnmadhaQj the 
popularizer of rhymed pro»e.* Xovcrtheleas^ FikrT Pasha ivas a man 
of more enlightened views than Shaykh Ilanma^ and ranks jnatly as 
one of the " pilbni"' of the revi^^al, together with his colleague and 
successor in oGice, the more famous *Ali Pasha Mubarak 
The reputation of both ministers refits, in fact, less on their literary 
works than on their activities aa educattonal reformers. By their 
joint efiorts the Kheciivbl Library was brmight into beings while 
"All Pasha Mubarak was the founder of the Ddr al- idum^ the fitat 
higher training college in Egy^Jt ont-aide al-Azhar. It is not a Uttle 
due to the Inilucnre of theae three scholars that the teaching of Arabic 
in the Govemment schools has retained to this day a strongly con¬ 
servative charaeterj in striking contrast to the ciirrieula in other 
departments.® .4 vciy' considerable part of their work^ however, 
would not have boon possible without the aid of the printing-presses, 
which from the time of raina"il began to publish the great medieval 
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dictionariea Aud to broadcast tbe works of medieval Arabic 
liters, ^ 

The movement of revival found its way even into abAsdiar,* 
where it was to gain n strong adherent in the person of 3fuhaiaiiiad 
‘Abduh (1849-1905),’ freshly up from his village of Mab^Uet Naar 
in the Delta. The young ahaykh would probably have been a notable 
peiennality even if he bad gone no farther, but the course of bis life 
and interests was radically changed by his contact with the fiery- 
spirited Jamal ad-Din ** al-A/ghanl Under bis infl uence Muhammad 

Abduh began to study modern Kuropean works, and the mystic in 
him gave place to the reformer. He combined in bimself, oa none of 
his predecessors had done for many centuriea, the Muslim and the 
rationalist j the aim which he set before his eyes was to restate the 
truths of Islam in terms of modem thought, and to recharge the moral, 
social, and intellectual life of Egypt with fresh energy, derived not from 
vain efforts to uproot the past, still less from attempts to restore the 
past, but by fully accepting the past as the foundation of national life 
and thought, and building upon it by the aid of the vivifying elements 
in the rationalistic and progressive culture of the West, These ideas 
he expoundetl in a long series of treatise* and articles, the language 
and style of which sounded a new* note in journalism by their masterly 
blend of the strength and colour of the old idiom with the flexibility 
of the new. 

Another factor which contributed greatly to the elevation and 
modemizmg of Arabic style was the establishment of learned and 
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literary societies, both ia SjTk and in Egypt,^ followed in Egypt hy 
the eatabUahinent of political societies, as a result of the impetus 
given by Jamal ad-DTii to the movement for " freedom ”, The 
political societies eapecially, in accordance with their founders methods, 
served m training groundii for journalism and public speaking. Their 
members not only took leading parts in the constitutional agitation 
which accoTnpanied the ^Arabigt movement between 1880 and 1882, 
but also introduced into Arabic journalism a newr and fruitful principle. 
This principle was to appeal to and stir up the mossesp in order to 
enlist their support for the aims of the agitators. The outsteuding 
figures w'crc the Giristian Adib Isliaq of Damascus (l&Sd-S5) * and 
the Musbm 'Abdallah Xadim (1833/4^%),* both disciples of Jsmil 
ad-Dim The former in his journals Misr and Ai-laqaddmn created 
a style based ou French rather than on Arabic models {he had received 
his early education at the famous l^azarist school iu Damascus], 
which by its vigour, simplicity^ and avoidance of all adectation^ 
speedily gained an admiring audience. Kudlm was more remarkable 
for hia talents as an orator and poet. He was the Tyrtaeus of the 
movement. Yet he too made his mark as a journalist, both in the 
humorous journal Ai4<tnklt wa't-tahkit (“Raillery and Reproof”) 
of the *ArabI days and the short-lived Ai-u^udh m 1S&2-3, In theses 
as in his orations, bo reUed not so much on a simplified literary style 
03 on the ordinary colloquial language** No further evidence is 
needed for the infiuence and efficacy of this new weapon than the 
abrupt terminatiDn of both journals by the arrest and expulsion 
of their editor. 

The thirty years which followed the British occupation were 
marked by an amazingly rapid development of the material basis of 
literature. The restoration and expansion of its commercial prosperity 
and the relative freedom of expression which Egypt enjoyed, contrasted 
with the increasingly repreasive regime in Syria, gave to Egypt an 
unconteated primacy ip the Arabic world. Scholars, men of letters, 
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joumaJitia, all flocked out of Syria into Egypt, and with the union of 
the two parent atoeka thus consummated, there U no cause for wonder 
that a plentiful progeny of jouninla, societies, and priatih^'preasea 
should have sprung up everywhere, and have everywhere found material 
to keep them in conatant activity. The Britisb conncuon, moreover, 
introduced a new element into the ferment of ideas. The study of 
English literature, both in the higher schools and by students in this 
country, did much to widen the Egyptian outlook, and has had in 
particular a marked influence on several outstanding tiguies in con¬ 
temporary letters. 

Of the many scores of writers of this period there are few who need 
detain us by reason of their services to Arabic literature or the influence 
w'hich they exerted on their contemporaries or their succcasora. 
The first decade, in the literary as in the political field, formed a perioii 
of recovery and stocktaking after the fevers of the preceding years. 
In the second there was a renewal of energy and of controveisv. The 
thiol was marked by the rise of a new generation, with whom begins 
contemporaiy' Arabic literature in the strict sense. There waa not at 
first any change in the relative positions and activities of the parties. 
The uncompromising conservatives had their Shaykh yumra, with his 
Azhar-trained shaykha or Dar al-'ulam gradnates supportitig, by 
conidction or opportunism, his educational policy. The reform 
movcDient, though led by Shaykh Sluhammad ‘Abdub, bad to face 
the bitter opposition of the ” orthodox ", who were supported by the 
Khedive,^ and the Mu’ayitad under the editorahip of Shaykh 'Ali 
YQsuf (1863-1913),* an attempt to organize world-wide hfuslim 
opinion in support ol the rcligioua and political aims of its promoters * 
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The nanie of Skaykh Muhaminad ^Abdah has acquired among the 
present generation a prestige so greats that It is of some importance 
to gam a precise idea of the results of his lifework. In his own view^ 
aa we have seen, the principal object of bis endeavours was to modernize 
Mnalim religioiis thought.^ In so far aa Muslim religious thought is 
to be judged by the teachings of its authoritative representatives ^ 
the body of Azhar-traLned shaykhs, it moat Ijc admitted that as yet 
(for things may he vastly changed in a few yearn) there is little sign 
of his success. His real disciples were found among tho laymen > 
mote espocialtj the European-educated classes, and that in two 
directions^ In the first place he and his writings formed, and still form^ 
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a sUeld, a support, aad a weapon for tbosa social and political refortucifl 
ol wboua Qaain Bey Amin was the chiot By the authority of hia name 
“ they were able to gain acoeptaoce amoog the people for those oI 
the new principles for which they could not have gained a bearing 
before In the second place he bridged, at least temporarily, 
the widening gap between the traditioua] learning and the new 
rationalisni introduced from the West, and made it passible for the 
Muslim graduate of the Western uni verities to prosecute Ms studies 
without being conscious of a fear, or incurring the reproach, that be 
had abjured his faith. With the removal of this inhibition Muslim 
Egj-pt seemed to win a release of energy, Betw'eeo the opposition 
parties of modernists and conservatives there came into existeocc 
a new third party, to which the majority of present-day writers 
of standing belong. All of them ate in varj'ing degrees the heirs of 
Muhammad Abduh | he, more than any other single man, gave tuoderu 
Egyptian thought a centre of gravity, and created, in place of a mass 
of disconnected writings, a literature inspired by definite ideals of 
progress within an Eslamic framework. 

The ^luslim conunuoity produced in the nineties two other re- 
formetB whose work was destined to have a great influence on Egy ptian 
thought. It is a melancholy reflection that political intrigue, by setting 
these two men in antagonism, did much to weaken the force they might 
have exerted on their contemporaries. The Kurd Qiaim Bey AralD 
(1865-1908),* the champion of women's rights, seemed to have accom¬ 
plished but little at his death, but his work baa lived after bim 
Mustafa Pasha Kamil (1874-1908)* the reorganizer of Egyptian 
nationalism, gained a greater immediate suceesa, though the movement 
eventually flowed into other channels than those ho dug. Both earned 
a place in literature as the continiiatom of the direct style, initiated 
by the joumalists of tho ‘Arabist movement. The influence of 
Mustafa Kamil’s - tearing prose ”/ in his journal can still be 

Jaced m the Egyptian press. Qaaim Amin has a stronger claim still. 
His bmpid. cfiortless style has all the simplicitv of great art He 
Bou^t solely to convey his feeling, (Wriptioiis to the reader’s 
mind m the most natural and appropriate terms, without sacrificing 
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elegance and gmce, and ttcfe are passages in hU T^orks that take their 
place among the masterpiecea oI modem Arabic writing. 

Side by side with the^ie movefnenta the oJd activity in the work 
of txanslatid!! continncd with redoubled yigour^ fftreogthenin^ the 
hauda of the reformers by caitj'ing the new ideas of Europe ever deeper 
into the mind of Egj’pt, Of the many traiislatora of this period the 
one wlicise w'ork was most efiective in operdng up new vistas to the 
Arabic world was Fathi P^ha Zaghlul (1^-1914),^ Himself a lawy er, 
his earliest tTanslation was Beothanis Prtncijjies of Legistalhn, 
followed in later years by tninaJations of the sociological works of 
Desmoulins and le Bon, to each of w hich he added a preface applying 
their principles to Egyptian conditions and urging hLn fellow-coniitiy'' 
men to measures of reform* 

Meanw'hile the Syrian colony too continued to e^tcrcise a considerable 
Ixirtnciice, especially on journalism. The services rendered to scientific 
education in Bgy^t by Ya'qub Jjkwrul (185'2-1927j through his journal 
al-jlluqfaiaf received uni versa! recognition on the jubilee celebrations 
of that journal in 1926.* As a formative influence on Egj^ptisn 
ihonglit and literiiturTC, however^ he yields to hia fellow-coirntrynian 
urgi Zaydan (180 l-l 914) ? A self-made niaiu Gurg! Zaydan repreaenta 
the inexhaustible capacity of the Syrian for study aud assimilation 
at its best. The list of his works, and the variety of subjects of which 
they treated, is not likely to find a match in any modern literature. 
He did more than any other writer to spread a knowledge of Western 
ideas and history, but wwa withal a devoted student and admirer 
of old Ambic history and Uterature. However superficial some of his 
w'otkft may appear to specialists^ they cannot but admire hia general 
grasp and wide know'ledge, and must admit that none was better fitted 
to present it in a form aoceptable to a society so constituted as that 
of Egj pt, S>rian though be was. By his score of hurtorical romances,^ 
^ (jau), n;>s^i!. Kstixil&iS). a ecIkcUoa of hlM 

urtiElM, manly oI tte ciIJhI E" on wpect- o# *««a tile, 

iTM iaffLLod iipiler ibo tille of ^ 1» 

* tt WM at BftVfOt m IflTfl and trtasferred to Cairn in 13S5. ^ nmrtmt 

et thn Tiirtinh cnnenruhip^ ' On ^wraf M nw PTof- SUri^ciliiJilth in JRAS. 

107^. 

^ W. fmppendiMi by b» son) l: R.M.3L, Iv, Iit!17-15. 

* Two linTH hoL-n timnti.lAt«l Lnlo Pmiwh, onGt into Gorman, and seToral into Olhni- 

th^ and olbtr eonl^nipn«.Ty KgyptUiiiinwU b hy Kmtchkown!^. 
remnn. rfd., in Journal of Mini^oJ Adwaii’m, June, mh 
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hia five-volume history of Islamic civilisation,^ Ins four-volume history 
of Arabic hterature “ {to mention but the principal of his many works)^ 
above all by his monthly journal he was Egypt's achooh 

master out of sebooL Coinciding with the third, and most inteujae, 
period of national awakening and assimilation^ it ia fully open to 
question whether his acti\nty was not even more eSectnnl than 
Muhammad 'Ahduh^s in leading contemporary Egyptian Hteraturc 
along the path which it has followed. 

While the Syrians in Egypt thus continued to play a dedaive 
part in the moulding of neo-Aiahic literatufOp in Syria itself the 
creative impulse was all but extinguished. The later years of Sultan 
' Abd ahihtnud and the rule of the Committee of Union and Progreaa ” 
allowed no scope for indepeudeuee of thought, and kept ali publica¬ 
tion under a remorseless censorship.^ Egypt's gain ia the measure 
of SynVs loss. 

Yet Syria was fltiU to enrich Arabic literatiirc from a direction 
entirely new and unexpected. Egypt waa not the only, nor even 
the principal, centre of the Syrian diaspora. For the hundreds of 
In^banese emigrauta that settled in Europe and the thousands in 
Egypt, tens of thousands settled in the United Statea and in Bradh® 
In the New World too, Arabic newspapers and Arabic literary circles 
were founded. The new conditions of life inevitably roused new 
interests and aptitudes^ which endcavonred to find expression in Dew 
literary forms. It was not until the early years of the twentieth 
century that the Syro-^American school found itself^ and began a 
literary activity that could not fail, in view of the close rebtiona 
maintained between the emigrants and their native land, to attract 
attention and find an echo in both Synda and Egypt, In their case 
the break with the past was complete aiid irrevocable, and they and 
their followers form the most distinctive school in contemporarj^ 
Arabic letters. 


Urdu, Frfttch and •« 


< For transUtbria ^ this into F^Uq Tnrkiali 
ii {ISIS). 

* rsr,t p^VtiA^ia IW2. A •d«tjea hi, wlieWitt Ihi, jounud wm publia],cd 

«nd.r llK. title ei jIa. J in J ,C«ro. 1919-21); 

by dieikhc, al-JUfiOnq, IC^J, 157^ 

* Cff+ ClwikhD, eg, 4 hS. 
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THE AGASTYA SELECTION OF TAMIL SAIVIIE 

HYMNS 

By M. S. H. Thdufsox 

^i^EVARAM (£?^nj/ryija)* a coiidetised and figurative exprcaaiou, 
meana a garland o! yeTse addres^d to God a'ltk the added 
idea that devotion is the thread on which the several “ fiowem ” 
or veraea are atrung. It thus forms a very fitting title for the devotional 
songs of the three wnts, Appar^ Sundarar, and Sambandar, the 
greatest of the aixty-threo exponents of the ^^ivito religion in the 
Tamil country. 

The traditional accounts of the poet-saints state that Samhandar 
composed his first verses at tho ago of three, and was only sixteen 
at the time of his deaths that Simdarar was eighteen at the time of 
hU translation to hoaven, and that only Appar, who is said to have been 
a great traveller, lived to a good old age—eighty-one. 

The songs of the Teuaram are for the most part grouped in hymns 
of ten verses eseht called and except for about 6 per cent 

of them there is a refrain which gives the name of the temple at 
which each was sung. The number of temples mentioned in this way 
is 274, of which no less than IW were in the Chola Kingdom, with 
two in Ceylonn 

The authoritative version of the padigams, the traditional account 
states, was preserved in a cell at the temple at dudambaram. When 
the king, Abhaya-kuloiSekhflja Chola (^uiu 
injTir/rgrr), had the cell opened, the cadjan was found to be 
covered with white ants. By careful treatment with oil tho padtfifimi 
we have at the present day w^ere rescued. Tlie priest Nambi Andnr 
Kamfai (^EjcJ^iu-roftirLTif to whom the padigam^ were entniatcd, 

arranged them in seven groups, and pro^dded metrical lives 
of the authors, while a womau of the minatrd caste and the 
descendant of the musician who had accompanied Sambandar on 
some of his tours not-ed the chant to which each padigam was to he 
sung. This Is the ./■ldajTipa/-wi!*^^r (ipcioipr), that is the 

works comprising the Getnon 

The rcpfl^awi IS said to have been compiled in the eleventh 
century. It was at any rate duiing a period of ^ivite revival, for we 
afterwards hear of a set-back to the &imte cause. This was during 
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the reign of King Anapnyn Oioia [^^urtu us^TjTgT), 

This king showed a leaning towurda rJainism in his stud^ of the Jain 
work Jitaka-chinUtmaimi His Prinie Hiniatet* 

a A^ellalu by easto, n devout ^vite and the builder of a temple, 
took him to task, when the king, to jnatify himself, said that he had 
turned to the Jivaks-ehiitiamatii because there were no ^aivite books 
in Tamil. Tlie Prime Minister had then to tell him of the TevQram 
and of the metrical lives of the priest Xambi Andar Xambi, which ho 
read and expounded to the king. The king was converted, and the 
Prime Minister, retiring to the temple at Chkhimbaram, wrote elaborate 
lives of the saint-s to serve as a bnckgroand to the Temmnj. These 
lives form the and are in pleasn nt verse. An nlistract 

of the work was later made by one of the learned Brahmans of the 
temple, but the compression is ruthleas, and the book provides 
little mora than a “ table of contentsto prefix to the larger work. 

Perhaps one of the moat interesting works compiled for the 
populuri2atiDn of the study of the Temmtn is what k known as the 
Agaatfja ScfectiVm. This selection consists of only twentj'-five 
pctdi^inra, but it is claimed for it that he who recites it 

gains the same merit as is gained by reciting the whole of 
the 8,000 stanzas of the remraHi.‘ The sage Agastya, who, says 
tradition, learned Tamil from one of the sons of Siva, is 

venerated m the "father of Tamil", and the inclusion of 

his name in the titb of the work was no doubt intended 

merely to disarm eriticimn-the criticism of the orthodox, whom 
any attempt at curtailment of a work of such sanctity as the Tcoirani 
would naturaUy revolt and nntagonize. The following account is, 
however, usually given of the circumstances that led to the compila¬ 
tion of the work. Sage Sivalayu * was as good as he was learned, 
and long he laboured to master the Temrum. It was, however, a 
t^ask beyond his powers. Tliough it was with sorrow in his heart, 
he repaired to the temple at Chidambaram, and there he spent many 
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days in prayer and Eneditation before the mygtJo Hall of GoldH Then 
one day it was ro^'^ealed to him that li he went to Sage Agastya, in the 
Podiya Hilk (in Travancore), the great loiagitig of his heart would 
be satisfied. To the hills he went, and after three years spent in 
prayer and penaneo, the sage appeiired to him, taught him the whole 
of the remmin, and selecting twenty-five padigams from it for 
particular attentiQn, assured him that in them were found aU the 
essentials of the Saivite rcligioiiH 

Unlike most other w'orks in Tamil, the selection does not begin 
with an invocation, but with a metrical table of contents, followed by 
an introduction, also in verse, in which the following analysis of the 
selection is given {here tabulated):— 


Sectiem. 

ISuhieirt. 

No, ot 

L 

SjTK'j! ^ ^ 

1-3 

IL 

SpiritTuill Aid ...... 

4 

III. 

The Truth tjf ihjo LcFttvn 


rv'. 

Thfi dI tliE Tpinplc .... 

0 -U 

V. 

Sivft'i Fciria - + 

J2-ia 

VI, 

The Si^ml Fee t . . 

17^10 

VII. 

Wondup • 4 * - - - 

20-22 

VI IT. 

HumiUtjr . . - * H , . 

23-25 


The illustrative verses appended to this paper may, in some 
measure, explain the purpose of this eightfold division. Hidfo, however, 
it may be stated that the piurposc of Sec. II k to emphasize the " inw'ard 
grace ” bestowed by an outward sign, vii. the Sacred Ash of SaiviarUn 
while Sec. Ill emphasizes the power of the ejaculatory prayer. The 
Pm^/a-pumfiarn account states that fourteen of the sixty-three Saints 
attained salvation through grace, thirty through worship, and nineteen 
by loving eerviea to the devout 

The last padigom in the selection is the 

C# TrffTL^ lit. ** The aum of holy service ”) of Sondarar. 

It begins: " I am the servant of the servants of the Brahmans w’ho 
live at Tillai’* (^ CMdamharam), and gives the names, with 
appropriate epithetsj of sixty-tw^o of the sixty-three saints. Devout 
Saivites recite this hymn before sunrise every morning. 

The Agaatya Selection contains most of the best known hymns, 
though in the selection made for the " Keritagu of India series only 
eighteen of the soveoty-nine verses selected are from tliis selection. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the compiler of the Agostya 
Selection, whoever he may be, had a keen critical sense, and justified 

I TriutfUutil A buw to 5ivn *' npid ' ‘ Hui L 'V 
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in statlug IQ his mtrcKiu^tioQ thftt ** thosf^ who rvoita thp Agafya 
Selection will be as those who recite the whole of the Tevamm, Bnng 
throughout the wide world by the mutehlesfi Three 

The llItLstrative versej that follow are a fresh selection, and are not 
found in the selection made for the '' Heritage of India"" series by 
Messrs, Kingsbury and PbiHips. 

lLi.USTftATlVE VEEtSES 

The sacred ash and the beads worn round the neck and the head 
are the outward sigiis of ^ivism or the religion of ^ivn. Tn Samsui 
Siva is the supremo Qod ; in Vaishoavism or the religion of Viehou 
he Is only one person of the triad Brahma, Vishpu, Sivji, Siva is 
worshipped under tiventy-five forma, each luauifestation having its 
own devotioiiEil aspect. In the verses that follow he is referred to nnder 
some eight of th^ maaifeetatjens. There is besides reference to what 
are known as the eight deeds of prowess comniomorated at eight 
famous temples in South India^ two of which are mentioned in verses 
Nos, 6 and 8. 

Siva is worshipped heth as having a form and as Qot having one. 
The form of grace ” depicts him as riding on his bull Nandi with his 
consort Urna at hia left side. As Natnraja (lit, “ Lord of the dance *"] 
he is represented as dancing. He has three eyes, the dght eye being the 
sun, the left the moon, and the one in the middle of hU forehead fire. 
Jiis hair is matted in the ascetic way^ an,d on it are the crescoQt moon^ 
the Ganges^ and one or more cobras. He wears a garland of i'oiiitii 
(cassia) on bi$ head, and round his neck, which is dark, hangs a garland 
of skulls. At bis waist he woara either an elephant^a hide, a tiger's 
skin, or a very scanty loin-cloth. 

5 1. The Lord s Grace 

These two verses are from Sundarar a hymn of self-stirrender* The 
was sung at the temple of Ttruvenneynallurj where Siva 
manifested himself to him under “ the form of grace 

1* OLbfffl 

Cuirfl Cjqjf tuI/ 

Cu^i^Ecnrr^ 

^TcvTiruikifl&us^j 

O, thou who wearest the cool garlands and the crescent moon ! 

O, thou who hast a form like fire ! 0, thou who didst laugh so 
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that the fire burnt the enemies" throe dtie«i] O, Mhistefs tplio 
dweUost at the abode of gtacOt Yeuaej'imll ur, south of Pennai, where 
the sand banks are—being thy slave, can I still say I am not thine ? 
(The " three cities ” were the three castles of three vainglorious 
Asuras, which Siva reduced to ashes by merely laughing.] 

2. rfTgt LimCcvdjjifd iScioT ds™iD^ no^siuT^ 

Ufr®+ 5^fS4r LKlTLQTLDmfl 

CucArSfrir^ C^siruvrij 

fvr.TijT Qm\!n Cu^lO'T^ <?fiyC'iTrfrrtfi^n^LD. 

Can I say that I am not the slave of my Lord of Arur, dwelling at 
Venneynallur, south of Petmai the beautiful, which, having received 
the wat-er that falls from the clouds^ with its waves for hands digs 
a coiirae for itself through the land, hiirbng around many great 
and sparkling gems, praised by alL 

S 2. umjulfrfT cxrjcvv^p SiraTTHiLL Aids 
This verse is from a hymn of praise sung at the temple at Jladura 
by Sambandar. 

jF^^iijiuvrcu# 

aJ'nLrrrtfjTjl(Si|gO^, 

What gives heaven is the ash, what is put on by the sages is 
the ash, aah ia the truth, what the great ones praise is the aaht 
what bestows devotion ia the ash, what is sweet to praise is the 
ash, what gives aH eDfight^mnent la the ash—^tho sacred ash 
of Him of holy Alavai [MaduraJ. 

§ 3. The Tehth op the Five Letters 

The first verse is from a hymn by Appar, the second veme from a 
hymn by Simdaiar. 

cJtcff A^S' 

j/ Utfi»(g4r«rrrfBTLr^ 

The light in the house destroys darkness ■ the light in the 
word brings enlightenmetit i the light in many places is for many 
people to see ^ the light of the pure in heart is Hail, iSiva I ” 
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5. C'^iiaCu^nTf tfmL tufrtu^ifl Cuj^^Ssy Q^{r^^^\u 

tiJ4iu^.rjti0^^rrgmiLr Lr-TiSU^^it^ dSTciiT.'??^ Q^TLi^miA 
Cj^tuqu^ctt (mLt^ gfU-Rfl^ <«^ELrL£irTiJiiiiJtfi>T[5 ufrc^i^^C^fr(^(^L^ 
^LLuQm igEnr ^rrc^i Lbp^Sl^^ 

0, thou whow ti-eases ^ihine like puTO gold, who hcntest thy 
bow that fLro might riac in the threo cities, who placedst on thy 
left- aide her of the aweet trcases—O, Siva of PaodUdcodimtidit 
where the peacocks dance while the cuckoo singa on the bnmcbca 
above, even if I should forget thee, my tongue would aay Hail 
Siva 1 ” 

§4, QAfruS}^^pLh^ The Sahctity of the TEXfPLe 
No verses need be quoted ■ it may merely be stated that one of 
the padigams (by Appar) given in the selection Consista of stanzas 
in which the ilbibcs of the famoua temples of fiouth ludia are skilfully 
woven into song, and have the refrain, “ There wc may see the Lord 
of KaUasu ” [Siva’s abode in the Himalajas]. 

§0, St^u£pf^^ih, The Form of S^iva 
T he verses are by Sambandar and Appar respectivelv, 

6. Cruf^rSfrr CiLr^^^dr 
^^(gji^mLDTdr LD^iLrrr^ Cutrp ^^tsl 

^@CtfVtfATL&l>UJrr*f tSL,^if LiUUiTOffLD LD^j|^rr.f 

He who is on the white bull, with a large cjir-ring ahiriiiig in 
one ear, He who holds tho jumping fawm while his radiant locks 
shine, He of the white skull with its furtive grin, He who lives 
at the buming-ground at KarJ avtir^ Ho who has the crescent moon—- 
He is our Lord God. 

T, u.vfrYrmmL4 fluufinjiTL G^^S^Cu^ft^Lh 

ruTSm*4cnL£JMcwfiv njiur&^djStu 

CTTiT* nTQjVlO L MivTi-fr0 

iJ&vTiMmL u^rSrSmu 

If with His anklet« und power to rule [the hisart], they haTe 
seen with clouded eyes the dance of the !5iva of the mystic Hull 
at TiUni [ChidmobuTurn], where the arec^t jxilms with their shoots 
stand high, houses stood close together, nnd where on all sides 
stand the fields into which the water pours with its fish—what is 
there then for the lowly devotees yet to 1 
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§6. The Sacheo Feet 

This verse, by Appar, is on the temple at which the poet-saint 
received enlightenment as a re™lt of the prayers of his sister, who 
grieved to see him a Jam. 

Qu^(^CU f A^U Cu.TrfT£0/mjliJ.TIil j^lfhpOJfa 
gdr^oj.T.fq^^ ^en^uj 

\Lt^^^!re^(S CiJiiTifTffijpCL.TrfrC^c^rijTnjija 
a^CoJw^imrTrj LTE^ir^ oJMi 

^tignS/nlLTOT^ 

The feet that are as the red lotus of the Goddess of "Wealth, 
the feet that become more and more like honey to the elect, the 
feet that are to the wealthy as the touchstone of theit gold, the 
feet that ore able to make worthy the pmise of the devout^ the 
feet that in lorm do not match one anotber, the feet that indeed 
have no form at all—the feat of Him of Tiruvadigai of the sonth 
Kedilam country [South Arcot], the feet of our King of 
TmivirattanancL 

§ I, WOESHIP 

The first of these verses is by Appar^ the second by Sundarar. 
Kalhuklcunrani (— the hill of the vulturej is not far from Chingleput. 
9, fUiTw^^rr t 

QufTf^^ 

Q\Uirf^S}lU^^fTiD 

njfr&^0 Qut0^ 

(?^fij0>uj flffdr^iu (?uT^rtJT 

ATm^^tUTLQ^4ifi§fTiU OufT^^ 

LcStfyajiOnr 

Haik ambrosia to which the dwellers of the ski^ bow!—bail^ 
thou who hast come and entered my heart-!—hail, thou body 
that takest ain away!—hail, thou that rosest high as fire I —bail, 
thou that guvest enlighteimieut as sweet as honey !—hall, thou 
that standcst- God even of gods 1—baili thou that desirest to dunce 
with the fire of the biirning^ground !—had, thou fjord of Mount 
Kaiksa I 
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[Once Siva asstuaed the form of a pUkr of fire, and not until 
Brahma and Vishou bad prayed to it did they team its depth and its 
height—not until Siva had revealed hJmseU to them.] 

10, C'^iTQ^uPnrfldT «flcT)tf uir4i(?44J 

di Trfrmjirf#mnLrS'(w4jdr,-^ JlTTsTflui 

apit!^Ceii^ten^i(^eiP^^ehT i(^^^rfrp<?LO. 

Bowmg low and singing sweet songs, go worship at cool 
Ksnhukkunram, where the white waterfalls rush down with din and 
roar, hurling precious stones of many colours and pearls, the 
holy place of oar E^ird with the height garlands of htmrai (cassia) 
and the head of matted hair. 

§8, Humility 

These verses axe from a podigntn sung, by Appar, at Tinivarur, 
the modem Timvnlur of the Taujoro District. 

M. ^'rmTiu/n-irfULCimif ^pin*eirffif 

^2eiTgyQfin CojAt^ (?4U^<AT(S(r#vt?euT 

#nJ(yimL^ C^inrnrrutjt^^C^S'dTnri.yffii 

mPujQtL, 

May i hope for the bksaedness oE being the servant of the 
servants who perform penance to reach the Holy God of Aror, 
with its trim walls-T, who, withdrawing myself from thecommumty 

of the Jams, who do not apeak at meals, grieving and meditating, 
baSIcfl Him ^ Lot^] ? 

12. Q^.rs3j ^gifhf^As dfTjffuamrcnjroJli: 

frsftAunrWI 

Cuv^dTjIcuTA^tfl^ M<*t 

frvTttuQiti, 

May I hope for the blessednesa of being the servant of the 
servants of the Feet, (they) whose Ig^e for the Holy God of Arur 
si^unded by the fairest of fields, is uot false-I who, having 
left the community of the greedy Jams, who cat, standing, the 

rice pUo^ in their hands, hai'e seen the way of Ufe and have come 
here to ** live ■ ? 


DBAVIDIAN GENDER-WOMDS 
By Edwin H. Tuttle 

TX Les langues du mottde Bloch describes the two gcndei^ of Gotidi 
^ 04 lepreaeDtitig the oldest Dmvidi^D gender-system. This idea 

is wTong. Kaoara aad TAmil hare three genders in the singtilar^ 
male-personal (masciiline)^ feroale-personal (feminine)} noti-pei^nail 
(neuter); and two in the plural, personal andnoa-personal. The same 
basis is implied by the other Oravidian gender-s}“stem8;.^l3i Teliigu 
and northem DnividJan a fomial confusioii of mascnljne aingnlar and 
feminine singulnr} as explained below^ led to the use of the neuter 
to express the feminine singular. The eastern languages^ Telugu and 
Kuruth-Malto, keep the old plural-systcnL with masculine and 
fenucuDc alike ; but in Gondi and Kui the use of the neater for the 
feminine singular has resulted in the use of the neuter for the feminine 
in the plural also. In the treatment of gender Gdndi and Kui are the 
least conservative of the Diavidian tongues, aside from Br^hui, 
which makes no diatinetion of gender in its demonstratives. 

The five simple vowels, e, n, with the emphatic variants 
tj e, rt, Op Up w ere apparently used in early Dravidiin as demonstratives 
a ad also as laterrogatives, the latter bei ng pe rhaps distinguished by 
a high tone fluch as w e employ to give an interrogative sense to isolated 
words. The use of various vowels as interrogative bases is preserved 
in Kui, and less perfettly in TuJu. The interrogative particles of the 
literary Dravidian tongues, d, Qj are probably relics of the older 
practice. European bngiiiiges have an interrogative particle written 
eA i simiLarly most of the Dravidian binguages selected e as the general 
interrogative basis. The demonstrative o-basis is not represented 
in many varieties of Dra^idJan. Latin weak o and iveak u are widely 
levelled in Boznanic; perhaps a parallel development confused 
Dravidian o and u, used as adjectives with weak stress. Outside of 
Kui we find two or three general demonstrative bases: i' (this)} n (that), 
and less commonly uJ 

^ l umt r far K zbcrntnl vuwcl like tlut KogllMli j = (rapMrLant-i : 

i = BphcdiiAii iV i ^ = Z4 in l^ngMsU iAU; t ^ Arnblo haniiEAti ^ N ^ eaiwkia ji j 

H ^ VOlDclBfift T. 

CG. = OomparaitPi OfVMmaroJt&i. DmvidHir^ OJ' ikmtA. Indian La 

by R, CaJcfweU (1013, rrprinted from IS?S}; Spf&hi, von S 

Simonyi (1907). 
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The KfmaTa-TamjJ detnonstratrivc bo^ are a, aud obsolete 
ti, said to be intormediate to t aeJ o in seiiae. GeDder-worda are 
mftfle from each alLke+ the of the ordmaiy o-forniB being umn- 

DCL, ntsfll- f., avar- su^f.pl., od- d., au- n.pL Kiiaara htia the nominativea 
amnu and am for older avam ; avahi for older ami ; amm for older 
avar; adu ■ avu ; the double plurala and avu^aHu ); the 

obsolete plurab ai?o[ti)rfiV, fEmldir^ formed with a suMx wbicb^ like 
-gal, belongs properly to aobatantives; and the doubled plural amravar 
(all of them}. Tamil has the nominatives amn, ffoaj!, (lear, adu^ ami, 
and the double plurals avargal^ amitjal * also a plural aditgal from adu. 

The development of the ciemonstratives invoh^ea the hiatory of s. 
Ancient & has been lost in aouthem Dravidian^ and is partially lost 
in the northern tongues ; existing s in the aonth, and sometimes in 
the north, is a derivative of tbe |ialatal occlusivo e. In borrowed 
noujis Kanara has -e (< *-ai) and Tamil has -ai where the Arvau 
nomJnative has The apparent ehungc of -a to -ai caused Caldwell 

to assume that Telugu -a representa the oldest form of the native 
ending seen in Kamrn laic, Tamil talai^ Telugu tala (head) and other 
such words iSfS), But in loan-words -oi corresponds to the 

Prikrit oblique -dc or -dip not to the nominative m j and native -ai 
came from *-oj, parallel with Italian p&i < poxt. The a of 
is kept in the Dardie derivative ihos (head)t found in G^Lrwi, a Dardic 
tongue which has th < It lu ttid (three) and similarly (h < in thus < 
< *tQio8 {JAOS.^ xlvi, J77 )h. I formerly supposed that Kui 
thm (head) implied a developnirnt of Dravidian *taJaH from older 
But Kui prau (Tice)^ corresponding to Malay i)eras or bms, 
indicates a change of an through or to -dii in Kui, fimil u 
being added and medial lost an in Kui nimu < *}nirdu < *midni < 
nunr {daughter) beside Condi niidr and Bn^hui We may there¬ 

fore assume a Kui development iidu < *talmu < *tal{is l the plural 
tlaka is analogic for ^tiaaka, ancient x being normally kept before a 
consomnt in KuL A normfd A - s is Keen in Gdndi tamk, the plural 
of laid < nahii, Dafdie *tal^ came from Bra vidian *talasu i develop¬ 
ments of the tyiM! *lalox < *tahsu are common in Bardic, as in 
Kashmiri bad- (big) with the nominative botl for *badu. 

Many of the Bravidinn languages use o (av) a.s ii biatus-hller: 
^nie of them also j, chiefly in connexion with palatal vowels. 
In Kanara mvim and Tamil omn. v has taken the pime of a lo?t 
Likewiee represents *amf. The older form of amr was probably 
ahar Kanaru occi and with in for a naK.ilized 
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hijituj5-filling w, Ate oaimol devinlopmentR ; ^vanu and Tsitnil ovan 
Rre pH3Thnps analogic foritis based On the stem, though they omy bo 
tho continuttTit^a of proTOcalic The Hungarian accusative- 

ending -t represents a demonstr.itive {VS.^ 3^7) ; likeTJviso the accusn* 
tive^cndiiigs of Kanura and Tamil Beem to be reiluctions ol *man : 

Kanam older -mw < Tamil -at < 

Kannra and -am would thiL^ represent \m ancient contraction of 
before vowels, with further alteration before oonaonants, while 
Tamil hji apparently show's the paiisal treatment. The Kanara 
variant -an, from prevocalic •tisiij has become before conaonrints 

]jarailel w ith the chiuage of acar to amrU. 

Ao old variant of Tamil adu is aku, derived from ^halu or *hadu, 
with A addtHl as in the Kurukh and Kuvi words de^ribed below. 

The biisic cotuionaiit uf the neuter singnlur seems to have been d; 
but nil occlusives beiatiie voiceless in early Tamil, and probably in 
Kanara too. Afterward simple oociusives wera voietul between voiced 
sounds, so the basic quality' is hard to make out, Tho stem of the 
neuter phiml seems to represent aimplj the demonstrative vowel ; 
an nninflected n or ^wfwdth kiatus^filling v) is used in early Tamilp 
and the imirGsponding Tamil verb-ending is It niay be ffuspected 
that alter suffixes were added for the i>er 80 iial gender-forms and for 
the neuter singular, the simple basic vowtI wits found andtcienti to ^ 

express the neuter plural, Kanara avu may thus preseni'e a record of a 
period earlier than the distiuction of pronouns and adjccti.\e3, Tamil 
atai <; is the historic aceusativc used as a nominative ■ it is 

not treated as an ordinary stetn^ but is replaced by an inflexional 
stem amRR-: acc, m^RRaL i^n, amRRm. The R of early Uravidian 
seems to have come tmiinly from I or r Id contact or in combination 
with a voiceless sound ; spoken Tamil has ttr or U corresponding to 
what is WTitten as RE Apparently Tamil at^RR-, bcflide Kni 
ia derived from ^arcaskl-^ the contracted form of (pluralisscd 

*ai€u«) before vowels. Thus avaRRai ia made up of the same elements 
as its equivalent amigalait the accusative of nivji^firL 

A root meaning " look or see apparently of the form 
ia the source of Kanara norf-, Tamil fwkk- (<*tidd^-)d sonthom Tula 
noTthern Tulu eaatem Tiilu Tclugu Molto 

(u^d- {> Kui ntd-, G5udi hud-, Aupi m-, Brohui A«/-. 

Ancient initial became outside of the Kanara-Tamil group, 

Brahui has A < hN < iN beside s kept before a vowel in sal- -= 
Kumkh-Mako il- (stand}. Elsewhere N became i or kcio. Most 
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varieties of (rdudi have ckaiiged ODCjent s (and t < «») to A. Tulu 
Lbs puidar < *-pHsr (oaiae) agaioitt KiiiiB.ni'TaiiuI *pecar < *picttr < 
*pit»r {BSOS,, TA j Tutu shurea the change of sn to •md 

lacks that of *jn(ar to TLc«o two liuea of devcloponcnt clearly 

aeparate Tulu from Katkuni'Tumilr So Uttle is known of Kodagn 
that it is hard to settle its poKitton among tlie Dratidian tongues; 
its numerals seem to be mostly borrowed from Tamil or Kamtm, 
Hut from Kodagti peda (name), which has lost 6oal r in accord with 
if*6o = Tamil imwir (two petapna), it appears that Kodagu stands 
outside of the Kanara-Tamil group and may be closely related to 
Tulu ; Kodagu nod- (see) is a loan"word from Kanam. Cole's grammar 
tells us thot animals are ueutor in Kodagu and that neuters have no 
plural, but muddles the matter by giving the declension of feminine 
po/u (cow), pi. and of masculine pdri (buffalo), pL prin/o. 

If the names of unimalH have natural gendem, contrary to ordinary 
Ib-avidian principles, we may assume that Aryan influence produced 
the change. The Kodagu demonstratives arc given ns owm-, nom. 
one HU ; awif-, noiiu am f.; t^'ern-, nom. <iot( m.f.pl,; adu n.; and 
parallel 1 -forms. The stems of the sitigiilnr may have been borrowed 
from Kanaro, amt oen from the Kaiiara neuter plural, as applied to 
animals. The stem of the pnral may be eotnpare<l w'ith Tulu oi- (n.). 
or with Aryan {ana (folks), 

Tulu, as in Kodagu and modem Kanara, the demonstrative 
adjectives are i and «; but the Tulu gender-forms include a derivative 
of the o-basia. the sense, however, being confused with that of the 
ij-bnsis. The gender-words from the a-basis are dje for *d < *afan m., 
flf < ♦am/ f„ ar and SAm/k m.f.p1., amt or ou n„ aiJktdu n.pL It is 
remarkable that the masculine and feminiuo forms la^ik the hiatus- 
ftlling I? found in the other nouthorn tongues. Hiatus-filling tr was 
eiddently first used in contact with o-sonnds and «-aounrU, and 
afterward m some of the Dravidian tongues extended to other voweb, 
Tulu restrict the use of hiatua-filling ,e to it* original position. It 
developed from *tuan, in accord with I for '»7i» ^ Km mu (thou); 
but as It regularly has the maseuline eodiug -e ^ Tamil -an after n 
^nsonant, the absence of the usual ending made *5 seem abnormal, 
^e -e was therefore added, and produced dje with hiatus-filling j 
before a palatal vowel. Apparently uhdu has A < rA, and thus 
coi^ponds to Tamil amrgal. Tulu keeps <i<t jn pudar (name), 
but has lost ancient <1 m ami or flu beside Tamil adu. This word is 
wntten as am, but seems to be pronounced au {CO., 251); it has 
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the indexional stem ai'-, perhap;^ corresponding to Tamil adin-^ used m 
a variant &i the stem of adii. 

The Tula gcndor-vrortls having thcisc’iiide of the i-hasia are imlx iil ; 
imiKif, and mot, or mdiu I. ; iirtAtr, wurr, and n^hdu nuf.pL ; 

indu and umJia ii. ; undfhdu n. pi The other I>raAidian tongnas 
ahow a general symmetry in the tlcmonatratives formed from two or 
more bases. The lack of avnimetry in Tula is connected with the nse 
of hiatus-fiLliiig ir, Tulu cgnfiiiricd the nicanings ol the adjectives 
*i, j, and *«p *i1p and then formed a set of Mkmonstrativea parallel 
with the normal n^fottna. The masculitie became in one dialoct 

with m for nasalized hiatns-filling ir ; and in another ^uve with 
t^<w. A blending of these forms prociuecd which became 

*rtwih(? and developed analogic and The ap^Hixent 

root was no longer a simple voweh but a vowel w'ith a following nasal, 
and *udu chnngwl to potrfu before ititetv'ocalic d waa lost. By a normal 
development Tulu would have formed ^ < *{mn, *Tt <*{ *tr < 
*ihnr ; but because of the sense-confusion these words were adapletl 
to the fi-scries and becaiue I'nihr^ indxr^ The variant im6o(u 

seems to have o because of the following a, paralfel with mtronu. 
a variant of the accusative maranu from mam <tree}. The form uiida 
pro^iuced analogic indu for which wonirl have matle *iu and 
|>erhaps by an independent development. Besides ita regular 
forms^ imlu has fthortened ones with initial n, as for the genitive 
indeita or {ndd(^. Evidently could have come from a parallel 

treatmeot of indtolH, and likewise 7mr from imhrr. It is also 
possible that moi{H] and uier came froni older forms having 
aimply oi, inatead of later ones with mb. The normal *iiine may have 
developed analogic •uwiof and *twter before it produced ^runAe, 
the basis of *uwiia/, and of imbal, imbar. The plural 

makulu is based on parallel wuth d^-ufu beside of. 

In Telugu declension the genitive is commonly the same as the 
inde.tional stem, w'hich may differ from the nominative. The modem 
■SHiemonstratives are mdu^ gen. i'drti m. ■ tNarw, gen. iwi' OLLpL l 
udt, gen. tteaj' f.n. \ gen. vdti U.pL A variant of udrti ia i!>dnd}u, 
gen. vandia, from mni treated like a substantive. The »-forms are 
vTdu, vmf ; ctra, i7ri ; tdi, dini ; ivi\ vTft; and fa 

early Telugu the long vowels of the masculine nominative singular 
were na^ised; the neuter had variants which will he considered in 
connexion with the ijiterfogatives. In Telugu, as in Kanara-TamiJ, 
medial consonants were lost and t\ hiatus-finiug ta was added in the 
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ilerK'ativei} of •osaf, *tstin, *!«*/, *ahar, *ihar. Bt]M‘i]$'displaCe- 

mcnt, nccoiiii|Hini<Hj hv aBsimilntioo (I-/ for m), lillownd the initial 
voii'eis to disappear. A final u lioa been added after -r, as in modern 
Kanara. But in the dem-atives ol *iisan, *ixai, the 

final sounds tended to disappear, as they have done in the Kodagu 
nominatives. The partieiple Hiidtt (being) was nd<tcd to form a 
nominative; A later ossimilntion or dissimilation 

levelled these. Following a change of feminine to 

or of masculine *-€tnu(idti to *-abiiida or *-arn^du, the loss of weak « 
caused the two endingB to liecomc a single form or *-andTU 

which later changed to tikewise •-mtitafn and • ifundn, with 

i oa explained above, Irccaitie A permanent remedy for the 

sensc-confnaion was evolved in Telugn as in northern DraT.'idian: 
the neuter was used to enpress the feminine singular. The < of vaii and 
cTti corresponils to the RIt of Tamil atwfl/fin, {mKRin, os is shown 
by Teingu &i = Tamil SRJUh, the genitives of trii ±= Sdru (riveT). 
Thc 1 of adi and ftpi ia discussed below, in connexion with the Kiii 
neuter- 

The iiortherii Umvidiau tongues have changed ancient « to ii, 
except in the groups pi and jwf. From Kiirukh «*in Tamil amp < 
•ajMs (there) it appear.^ that ancient a is kept between vowels in 
Kanikh-Malto, Kurukh has the demonstratives b» *amn m. ; 
St < *ahftr m.f.pl.; rid f.ij.; abfd n.pl. ; aimilarly Ta, ir, 7d, ifrfo, 
beside the adjective i; and kOs. hur. bad, A«6pf, beside the adjective 
«, which indicates greater distance than 7. The added h come from 
Kobrian influence: Santili has ni (this), im (that near hv), him (that 
further away), and other sets of demonstratives with A marking 
remoteness. The lack of A in the adjective tl may be explained by the 
genemtly weaker stress of adjectivnes; or inrhaps u is a eompromi.se 
between weak stresserl *11 and emphatic *hS, Initial s hoa been lost 
m Kunikh-lltdto; abra came from Arjan mma (all), combined with 
native a ; ibrd and kubrS arc analogic forms, developed after *safrni 
lost itss. htalto hasaA , uom. ah m,; »$., nom. S0 f.n.; dr m.f.pl. ; 
and parallel .’ forms; the ancient medial g became A os a final, and by 
analog}- replaced medial a in the inflected forms. In Kurukh-Malt'o 
aprently the masculine *o«m and the femimne *s«if became ; 
the neuter wua then adopted for the feminine singuJnr The Multo 
di^rtinetion of odm (occ. f.) and a8e (ace. a.) seems to be derived from 
the declension of substantives, which have the accusative-ending 
-» for persons beside -e for things. 
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Gondi and KuJ show developments essentiflUy like tboee of the 
Telugu detnonstratjves, followed bv n diK&ppcananee of the feminine, 
as eaepkined above. Most ^Tuietiee of Gondi have lost the basic 
adjectives, and use the pronDims instead, in accord i^'itb the general 
Dm vidian method of fonmpg Englishdike noun-conipoimds. En 
Trenches grajnmar (iPl^) we find the Gondi foims nonn oi or 
dr m.; or or dfk m.pl. ; or adJon-, nom. ad n.; or amjekk-^ 

norm au n.pl.; in-^ nom, e( or ir ni, ; ^ or efk (mpb I or 
nom. fd n,; ^ctw- or iwehk-, nom. iu n.pL Evidently the ^fornin 
might correspond to Kanara oiHin-, or iii;wn-p umr ; but the a 
of ad seems to imply a Gondi change of *amn to ^atcan, on-. 

The hiatus-filleT however, lacking in eji- < and if < •t'Aor. 
The -t of the plnrak as in Gondi snbstantivoap coitesponds to Kanam- 
Tamil -teal or The r of the plural ropresents ancient r, m in 

mard = Tamil maram (tree). The r of the singulai is derived from 
dr or ffr, as in nur — Tanul nwdm (hundred}* The vanaiit ^ ia perhaps 
derived from dj throngh a sound now lacking in Gondi, Kanara 
has genemlly lost checking nasals after weak vowels, as in eradu = 
Tamil i>c7:^dn (two) and in the plural otmlir mentioned above, beside 
analogic ^t^ndir with « restored under the iudoonce of amn-* So 
too in Gondi, after a suffice Uko the one used in TeEugu was added to 
masculine and feminine nominatives,^ *-nnu and *-a^^du developed 
into a single form, *-andm or *-a3(w/rw or *-oirwf|Tf, and then lost the 
imsal. In the forms ad and id the d is kept because of final position, 
against the medial 1 < d in pafot < *polar < *pudar < *jntar (name). 
The dd-forms nuiy indicate a reaction, under the inlluenoe of the 
nominative, against the normal change of mediai d to L Dravidian 
tan (aelfj is perhaps represented in tan- and aamlogic iin-; if so, it 
marks the partially feminine sense of the Gondi neuter. The forms 
a« and iu agree with Kanara a^u and ipu. The M-suffis corresponds 
to Kui sk^ 

From Friend-Feretra'B granimar (J909) w'e leam that Kui has the 
adjectives i (thU], c (that)^ a (that further away}p o (that furthest 
away}j w'lth the emphatic variants 7, i, a, o. The gender-worrfs based 
on e are given as emndiUy gcuitive-accusative CE»n(ft)ip possessive 
emndi nu ■ ewru, gen.^acc. emr{n)ir poss. etwrirfi rmph ; cn', gen.-aj?c* 
«'a(w)i, po9s. n.; m, gen.-aco^ e™(w)7, eviska{n)i, 

tTi^ka{n)i, poss. etiunift n.pl. The hiatus-filling i? of the masculine may 
he left out. If the v of the neuter plnral is a hiatus-filler, as I have 
assumed for the Kanara-Tamil and Tclugu forms, it must be an 

vox,. Hr. PAST IV. 
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older development than that of in the masculine. Kui 
in accord with fnmwf^i = Tamil mljtidrtf (thrive}, represents ♦-andm 
or *-a^bi. developed as in 05ndi from the moacutinc and feminiiie 
endings. The nasal kept in Kui. contrary to Gondi, may imply an 
early stress-disphicement, or perhaps it was lost and then restored 
(iom the general stem, parallel with the Knnarn devdopmeot of 
nmndiV beside fiormal amdir. 

Beside the regular intervocalic r <d in eri, Kui keeps d after a 
consonant in the possesaives* which have a sense corresponding to the 
English distinction made in hem and theim ; the formal relation of 
erapicfi to emn- is the same as that of pti (< *edi} to e. The form 
evi^ka is a double plural like Tamil ; the s may correspond 

to that of Tamil explained above. In the gitimtuar of Letch- 

majee 11902) we find cri n,, fin and etxutka n.pl., with a distinction of 
genders in the accusatK'e: neuter wdth the plural wr, and 
feminine vtani, with the plural fwskdnK Probably -iska came from 
\\ n<ler the inJluencc of - j, 1 f t he accuaative-en<ling hi coirosponds 
to Tamil -<?j < *Has+ we may assume that stress was displaced in sub^ 
stantives like but not in and similar pronouns, where 

the sense of the initial vowel tended to presence its stress: niain- 
stres^d kept s (and Inter became •hwtu}, w'hile weak mnde 

just ns Isitin di po^ makes Italian dipoi with i for « after a main- 
stressed voweb and also dopo with stress-displacement and no trace of jr. 
The plural ertaka from en follows a regular tyj>e of substantive- 
declensioUt that nf female-personal names^ w^hich are neuter in Kui: 
Letchmajee gives ojVi-tfA'a <mothets), a^ji aka (sisters). aj^Q-nka (annte), 

Friend-Petcirq tells ns that Kui uses kdgavi for small auimula^ 
Ar^flC! or kogau for small things^ and kogavi or or kogavi^ks 

for snudl female persons. This statement explains the neuter-ending 
~i found in Telugu aod Kui. The same ending is common in Dravidian 
iLoimal-nnmes: Tamil has eti (ratj^ kodri (sheep)^ (fowl], iiari 
(fox), pandri (swfne), puli (tiger). - This -r of substantives was adopted 
;ia a pronoun-ending in Telugu and Kui, and perhai^s in Gondi, which 
Mcms to have lost various final vowels. The historic meaning of 
Telugu adi and Kui eri is that animal ” ; but as ammala are regularly 
neuter in Di^mdian, the 4 became simply a suffix of the neuter, 
Kui -au, as in kogau, niny correspond to Kanani ttvu. 

Kuvi, as destribed in Sebukes grammar (iDll), ia much like 
Koi. Its verh-fomia have a peculiar localizing suffix t h^adu (give 
me}p hottaten (they came runmng], beside the simple imperative 
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hldu (give) and the sUnple past AoWm {they nin away). The demon- 
htrative adjeetives are i (this), e {that), hi (that further away)^ hu 
{that furthest away). The stems of the geiider-fornis agree with those 
of KuLp except that d is kept in the neuter singular. The treatment 
of the feminine show^a a mixture of the Telugu and Kui systems; 
the maseulinc plural and the neuter plural are both used for tho 
feminine. 

Firahui e/d (this) is derived from Afghan dd; the history of i (that) 
a iid i ntermediate o is not elear^ Afghan i may be the source of defective 
I- (him, her, it)* Genders are not distinguished. 

Initi4il e and e interchange with je, je, in southern Dm vidian. 
Ij^ngthenc4.1 e sometimes becomes «. The intemogatlve basb e therefore 
has the variants c, jV, je, d, j'd. Kanara uses d, dm, jd, jam, for the 
olfler adjective f. Gender-forms are old dmm and dvamm im, ami f,, 
dr ra.f.pl.p uEnidti n.^ denvu Orpl.; modem jdmnu m., jdmiu f., jdru 
m.f.pl. p old d, ewip modem iwi n. The development of *eAar to 
Vt and dr, without n hiatus-filler^ broke up the usual symmetry of 
gender-forms and allowed m to 1>e conaidcred radical instead of suffixa) 
in *rmn, Smn-^jdmn -; va vras adde<l to the udjectiveSp and the ending 
of *emdu hijcaine -udu, with a assimilated to the final vow'el. The 
forms with initial j have variants with initial dp apparently developed 
from od(w) in the question ad (who is that ?); the neuter ia 

sometimes combined Vrith a masculine in Dra’^ddian, as in German 
(i/w ist das 1), The neuter enw looks like an accusative made from th© 
luljective i before the distinction of acljecti%*cs and substantives 
bi^came settled. 

Corresponding to the adjective Tamil has evan, emt^ edti, 
cftii ; a parallel ja'Serica with jdr (often reduced to or und used for 
the singular) aa a variant of jdmr; neuter ida, mm, evan^ and e». 
These Inst two seem to be basic e combined ^nth the prcvocaJic 
form of the accui^tive-endinig. 

Modem Telngu has the intcirogsdive adjectives e and imi, with 
the gendcr-fomis evadit (gen. -anS) rcUt ™iru (gea. niri) unfiph^ idi 
(gen. dmi) f.n.p eci (gen. t*iFjfi) n.pl. l a feminine Or euorf^ 
and a neuter cmi. In early Telugu the plural civirw has the varienta 
vmru^ emaru, emdm, erw ; the fnoseniine singular has parallel variunta^ 
but with a nasalized vowel before d in the nominative i edi has the 
variants edi, eddi, ejjadi, ^adi, with corresponding plurals, and similar 
variants appear in the demonstratives: addi, ajjadi, djadi\ The use of 
ttd and m came from emphasis, like para lid changes somet imes heard 
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m KfigliBh man / fot rcnnC an)^ Perhaps eiUphaBk aJ^tD changed 

i~ to tjja~^ fjfl-: or the j-fonae may mean literally wbat that 
The ending of metrie seems to he Aryans Jik« that of Telugii JtunidWe or 
fewwrfe (daughter) p connecteii with Saimkrit kumSri, Probably 
came from •iemfri or •™ii+ lij accord with pomfi =■ Tamil pamfrw 
(snake)^ and ia related to TbieuI ™6ajr (where). 

Tdii has the adjective^ da, and the pronoims nLf., dune, 
dddavu a., and another neuter written as or iwu. Evidently 

corresponds to Tamil jor ; dune, with a dialoetal variant dsoiie < 
*(fja . - . I developed d aa explained above, and produced da. 
Apparently ddda^m is a loan-word from Kanara duvadu, conformed 
to Tnlu ami. The o-baais is represented in m < •op as ancient initial 
w niQkea TuIu h; and in {vjo™, which is inflected like ana. 

Kodagu has the adjective je, with geoder-fornifi corresponding 
to those of the demoiiiitrati ves, except for the plural dm ; and a neuter 
jenne. All-of these may have been taken from Tamil. 

Kunikh has the interrogative pronouns ne (who) and endr (what). 
The n of ni seems to have come from a change of *asan to •om ni 
(what ia that person ? = who is that ?), when %soii became 
fifalto has ne- (who), and iVidr- (what). 

Kni has the interrogative adjectives ini, eni, am^ tsrft, e«!t, uaii, 
Mi, and the pronouns omhoTe, (who), mo, ama 

(what)r The ending -a has the variant -orip and forms its inflexional 
stem hy adding r. The mfidomts^ used for both numbers^ have the 
phirablike inflexional stems imber-^ omiier-, umber -; they seem to be 
connected with the adverbs (here)^ emho (there). The same 
mt^lement, reduced to is seen in the iqterrcgatives of (Sdndi^ 6of 
or hof m,, and tad n., which are inflected like the demonstratives 
di, oTp and ad, 

Brahuj has changed ancient short e (and short o) to Oi and has i 
for a recently shortened e. Thus it has three vowels for basic € and S 
in der (who), gen. dinna < and ant (what). The form der, 

used as singokr and plural, corresponds to the southern pluralsp 
with d added as in Kanarn : the Timhui demonstratives have the 
variants dud, od, w'ith -d keeping the form—though not the mcaniog 
—of the old neuter. 


THE GENDER OF ABABW INFINITIVES IN URDU 
A Complete Guide to the ffetider of haiW^ 1 ,000 nottne 
B 7 T. Grahahk Bailry 

1 >LATTS<i'S Urdu Grammar ceatains rules to telp in detorminli^ 
-L the genders of nouns. As it was published in 1873 and baa not 
been revised since, one would expect that here and th«o somo restate' 
meat might be noccesnry. This short article deals with the Arabic 
infinitives commonly used in Urdu. Pbtta gives seven forms (seo 
especially pp. 25-9}, pointing out that six arc generally masc. and one 
fern. In every case but one there are exceptions. The student thereforo 
hnfl an uneasy feeling that perhaps the exceptions are nearly as 
numerous as the examples, sod that in any case unless he knows aU 
the exceptions, the rules are of little value. These Arabic mfinitivea 
give to Urdu between 900 and 1,000 oouns. It U impossible to say 
exactly how many, for a hard and fast line cannot bo drawn. Some 
writers, like Abu‘1 Kalam Aitad, overload their writings with littk- 
knou-n Arabic words, others employ far fewer. I will here state the 
rulea and endeavour to give every exception. About some toords 
authorities differ. 

One broad rule to covet all others may be stated thus : nouns of 
the formte/Tl are fern., and nouns of the following six forms are masc., 
i/'df, taf<t"vl, m/d‘ul, inJI'di, ifti'dl, istifSL Directly derivetl from these 
and closely resembling them arc some nouns ending in -o (i.e, -ah 
with A not pronounced), which are mosc., nod in St which are fem. 

Let us take them in detail. 

( 1 ) Form Approximately 230 of this form are found in Urdu 

literature in addition to forty which end in -a or -n#, such as 
taqviyat. The 230 arc all fem. except one, frt'ci;, amulet, which is masc. 
Moat of them arc abstract nouns, but even those which are not, with 
the exception of (o'eir, are fem. Thus raffij, the Holy Trinity , 
tahfti, which often means a fayildaVa house or court of justice; tahml, 
capital, deposited funds; fosnTwi. a fountam in Paradise (made maac. 
by one poet, §)iu‘(ir), are fem. 

About twenty-eight connected nouns end in -c. jUI are masc,, 
but tahayya (for foAiy^), salutation has both genders. The word 
taffjJiya, letting go, evacuating, is wrongly given fem, by Platta^sDiet. 
It is masc. Approximately twelve end in -at and are fem, 

Quadriliterol words belonging to Form 11 are aU masc. They 
include words like taha^luT, walking proudly, and fancy words like 
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to Rct like or become a Kazmin. There are about nine 

of them. 

taqa^adj fern., urgiogt inai«toneo. Is probably an alteration of 
< tfiqijid. 

{2} Form IV, iJ^dL About 131 words ^ all nmec. except eight. 

This Dumber does not include abomt tweaty-five derivatives in 
-d^ or -a; see below. 

The eight exceptions are 
correction. ijrdt^ abundance. 

ilkdh^ importunity. hnddd, help. 

property (rare). iftdtd, composition, 

lid, pain. jVAd/, tent remitted to headquarters. 

When irsdl means merely sending it ia not need as a noun ; it 
is then part of the verb irwf'X'omd, aendp or iTsdl-hottd, be sent: ifuJSp 
dictation, ia sometimes lem. 

There are about seventeen derived uoum ending in -di, all fern., 
e,g, ydrnf, permission, and about eight in aU miiac., as irdda, tn.. 
intention. 

The following is a list of words to which Platts has given wrong 

gcndera. The genders marked here are the correct ones:_ 

ih^, iD„ numbermg. {dbdr, m., tunmig back. 

Jfdt m.^ paying. Jmdp m,, sign, hint. 

ijtwf, m., eesaion. ifrui^ abundance, 

irsdi, f,, rent sent on. L, ffiidng possession to. 

imddd, f.p help. 


He allows both genders to iA,ya and ifrat ■ iwd^ is cotrcet in the 
Granu but wrong in the Diet. Conversely idbdr is right ia the Diet., 
but wrong in the Grani. ikrdii, m., uvereion (rare), and IrSd, citing, 
which he gives as fern., have both geedera. 

(3) Form V, About 17;) words plus fourteen eaJing in 

4, 1S7 in aU, The former are all masc. escept three, and the latter are 

all fern. The three exceptions are _ 

tavajjuk U attention tiivaqqu\ f,, hope, 

hp desire. 


Platts has lavazza, ptayer-ablutioo, hut it ia not uaed ia Urdu. 

There are a couple of derived nouns in -a which ore maac. They 
bring the number up to ISS, 

(4) Form VI, to/a'wf. About eighty-one. Twelve end in -I and are 
fern.; three derived nouns end in -o and are masc. The remaimog 
aiity-sii are all masc., eitcept lavdtu‘, politenesa, consideration 
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(5) Form VI I, About thirty-five, all m&ac, 

Platt&'a Diet, gives gladness, fern. It h foimd both moac. 

and fern. The poet HaU makes it maac, 

(6) Form VI11, iftVaL Aboat 130. Maac. with too exceptiona* ol 
which ftix end in -d. The fern. DOnns are:— 

ciGiKi, 

istildbj conventional usage. annouDcement, 

And the following in -d 

ibtidd, beginmng. being elect (tare). 

i^iha, longing. ifctjd, petition. 

tiaifd, Btifficiency. iMdd, being guided (very rare). 

inifhd, end. 

Platts WTongl}' gives iYjV^ as lem. The following are both masc;. 
and fern, ^ iliiftti, coortcay; lUiinds, request; imti^dz, distinction ; 
istimd, leaning cm (rare): ibiild, afibetion j Vtim, anxiety, 
sympathy; i^idd, iimtatiom 

It will l>e noticed that of the nouns ending in -d all the common ones 
are fem., vjsj. {hiidd, itiijd, ifUiM, I's^iAd. 

(7) Form X, iislif'dL About sixty-eight; masc, w ith the following 
four exceptions 

i^i'ddd^ capacity. supplication, 

i^ir0r seeking to please (rare)* istinvidd, asking help. 

The following have both genders: iMisna, exception^ lAttgnd, 
wealth, independence, lafig/ur, asking forgiveness, 
isfjg/ur ia generally pronounced osiug/dr. 

PI. Diet, gives tm gender to uti^ fdr (so also Gram.), and to 

^imdud {correct in GraEmjK i^likrdh, m., aversion, is correct lu the 
Diet., but wrong in the Gram, 

Further, seven derived nouns ending in -dt are fem., and five ending 
in -a are masc. Adding them to the sixty-eight already ment ioned^ we 
get eighty for this class. 

To sum up: I have dealt with about &5d nouns, which may bo 
divided approximately as follows 


Connected with 

jw i 

Wf 

Jf 

T1 


Form II 280 
IV 165 
V 190 
VI SO 
Vn 36 
VIII 130 
X 00 


Total 


950 
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Of S70 are Arabic iiLfinitivce 4Ed eighty ate diiwtly derived 
nemta ending in m -a. 

The foUow^mg simple nilea govern them. 

Feminine. 

All ending in exceptions. 

ft II M “di No exceptions. 

The form tafll One exception, vis^ iajmzj amulet. 

Masctilme all the rest. Borne exceptions as below. 

Details of MA.seuuxE Tvpes. 


Qnadriliterals of Form n All mosCr l no exceptions^ 


Derived nouns in -a 

— ....u ~r If UU 

* All moac,; no exceptioiis. 

Form ifal . 

* Eight ^xeeptiom ^ven above. 

„ 

* Three exccptloi^, lai!aqqu\ 

tatiianna. 

„ tafd'ul 

One cxceptiop, f,, politeucss. 


. No esceptiopo. 

„ 

. Ten cxceptioBa, given above. 

„ iMipSi 

. Four exceptioois, tstid% istfddd, iMirnddd, 
i^irzd. 


The phrases in PUtts’s GronL. p. 25, JL 19, 20, " a lew more words 
that end in t or a,” etc., imd that on p, 26, U. 17, 1&, “ a few words 
ending uni or 1 “ slwaJd be omitted. I do not think that in either case 
there IS a pmdy fern, word ending in (, and those which end in -5 are 
about equally divided. 

If we omit words of the forms ifSl and i/h‘di we have 720 nouns 
wrth only nine exceptions j even if we include these tno forms 

with then relatively numerous eighteen exceptions, the total is 
only 27, r 

A few words, not Arabic infinitives, may be mentioned in conclusion. 
Platts gives wrong genders to the fcm. nouns iiyif, Ooepel; afeah, 
rumour; balance {correct in Grarmnur). 6o«fl/#Ao. violet, which 

he makes fern, la both masc. and fern. 



ENGLISH WOBDS IN PANJABI 
By T. Geahamh Bailey 

rpHE details of ptilological processes are generally lost in tlie 
mists of obscurityj and most recopiized lidguLatic development 
is difficult to follow because it took place himdjeds or thousands of 
years ago. We must often have wished lor the cbancc of hearing one 
sound change into another^ and the wish is usually vain. But in the 
case of English words in India it is frequently possible to see them 
entering the countr)' and watch the changes taking place. We can iearn 
valuable lessons from the detailed study of one Indian language. I 
have therefore taken Panjabi and given a list of nearly 400 English 
words which have been incorporated into it. This first article contains 
the words with their Panjabi equivaJents in two dialects. In the second 
I hope to analyse the w'ords and draw concluaions. 

English words in India may be di\dded into three classes. First 
there are words which have been wholly assimilated and arc known to 
every villager^ At the other extreme wo have a large number, an 
indphnite numbcTt of words used only hy educated Indiana in con- 
versatioQ or books. They ore recognized aa loreign w'orda and those 
vfho use them to pronounce them as in English^ object would 
be served by making a list of thcim A man once said to me with much 
bitterness : “ mera f^darinla men vaif nu to.™ bceAR tarlt karJd e (my 
father-in-law treats my wife very badly) ; or we may hear 
ixij'd lontifJl iamd cd (I feel very lonely). Such Panjabi does not help us. 
But there is a third class, viz, technical terms used only iu 
eonnexion with certain profeoaioiis or pursuits or amusements. We 
have milit*ryi iegab and scholastic words, or it may be words relating 
to canals, railways^ or games. These w'ords are, it ia true, employed 
by illiterate people, but their sphere is limited. They am difficult 
to deal with, for one does not know exactly how many of them to 
include. To take one example, most English military terms are found 
in the sipdliVts vocabiilarj', hut only a few are fully mturoibsed. 1 
have bad to exercise my judgment in the matter. 

A word as to the preparation of this list. I first wrote out the words 
aa they are heard iu Northern Panjabi, and sent them to Dr* Banarel 
Dfls Jsen^ who belongs to Lndihaua and speaks the southern dialect. 
He verj* kindly sent me a further list iueluding about sixty words 
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which I had aot thought of, and gave his own pironuncjation of my 
words. I in turn added the Northern pronunciation of his new 
words. Frequently there ia no difference between ua. To give his 
forma and mine wp^tely would involve a lot of needless repetition. 
It is sufficient to indicate the general line of divergence. It is entirely 
characteristic of the two dialects, 

^Ifliere the Northern has The Southern tends towards 

/, e (faint deoto-lsbials) 5 

^ A or ch 


n 

Dr. Banarsi Das has no M or g, and uses I only when it is assimilated 
to a following t or d I his t», too, is rarer than mine. The ordinary 
system of transliteration has been followed except that sounds usually 
wntten ou and ai are lepreseuted by aw and «. This is to prevent the 
coiiuQOii English distortion of them into the “ ow ” of " howl ” and 

**y“ of “style". Dr. BanarsT Das's a$ is [ao], mine ia pure 
monopfitnoDgic 

About a doacn words ate taken from a Bengali list prepared bv 
Mr. button Page. 


. Ijst of English Vohps in Paxjabi 
act (legal), w/bi, ikal, 
agenejj 
Ageot, ajani\ 


Afncaj jiharVha. 

AmericA, 

AmericAHr ntarHn (a cloth). 

aIIowaacCj 

appea] (legal)* upU. 

Aprils apr<El\ 
artichoke, hathJcol\ 
distant, 

Auguat, ageusi* (deotal t}. 

B.A.* 

ball (for play), bdl 
bamboo cart., ba'mbu kat (bamboo 
alone h not used]. 


t banyan (a vest), b(if^an\ 

bank (money), bank (? Port,), 
baptize; hept^iz be baptized, 
barrack^ bamk, bdrag, 
barrack master, do. -m^itar, 
I tia place of work^ 
do. A b.-m. 

is a tram?port agent. 

•jfiiTister, baiiititr, balistar; his 
work, W/t'%1-1, bali'tiarh 
hat (for play), bat. 
hearer, ftot'/H. 

(letter without 
stamp, person without ticket), 
beef, it/. 
belt, 6*. 

bench, hnne, frinc, 6n'nc. 
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Bible, bi^t. baibaL 
bicjcle, bdi3kal\ bd'J$ihil\ 

! biUetp feiffi (way-biUp etc,}, 
bioscope, baiskop. 
biscuitp bukiits 

blotting, WS/m, blotting-paper* 
board, bod. 

boarding, bodtii, 6orfart (hostel). 

boat, flee gunboat. 

boil, bctl; 'odbml, bard boil; 

*d/6wlp half boil, i.e, boil soft, 
bombj iwrafi Port,); see ** bum- 
ball ”* 
boot, but 
bottle, 

bojr, bakas. baks. 

bowl, (bowl-glass, i,e* 

finger-bqwJ). 

braceflp brcfaz ; see gallowsea,” 
brake, btrk, brek (guard^s van, 
etc.) 

branch^ bfdiic, 
brandy, 

breaat, see ** double 
breecbcflp btTjas^ 
brush, frwrtp burr, burcA. 
buggy, ba*ggl. 
bugle, frijpaf. 
buUdog, 

bulbterrier, Au/i, butl-kutia. 
bum-ball, bump-ball (m ciickctjp 
ban»6; see ** bomb 
button* Aa/dn. 

Cake^ kek, 

calendar, kaWvdar, 
camp, kamjm, hamp {? Port.), 
canister, ibiu^rp tano'^dr (? Port- 
canaslro^ basket), 
oar, see *' motor 


card, kdi (postcard)* 
coator oil, kmfar(^^I, 
catch, 

catching bouse. Jtdnjl hatpd {pound 
for stray cattle), 
cement, st'rrtiifp sVmi^, sir'tnai^ 
centre, s^}tar aui (run out, 
stumped). 

certificate, sd'liphVtmk. 

chaiut 

chalky mk* 

chance, cam, o*nA cam 

miled, he gave a chance 
(cricket), 
cheque, cikky cik. 
chief court, clpkot. 
ebimuey, dmnl. 

cbocolatCp csflAfe^^p cdkotel. 
chop, cdp ■ SCO ** potato 
Chrisliau^iriJS^Mpjtf^^ (? Port.), 
cigarette, 

civil surgeon, sarjan. 

class, jtldff, kala^. 

clerk, ^:^dri^ katamk, klark. 

cloth p kidathf kildth. 

club, kalaf ; kalafk'‘aT^ club house. 

coach, koc ; coachman* koemn. 

coafct i'Of. 

cocoa, koko. 

coffee, kafir 

eoibr, Jto^ar. 

college, kdlaj. 

colonel, kamco^L 

commander; Jtdmdnidr afmr 

(cm 

comimssiou, kamUan, Admtsan* 
commissioner^ kamiinart 
kamhnar, 

committee, feinie''^, kame'tll. 
company, katampamf kampanL 
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compounder (medical), 

conference^ kanphms. 
congrees^ kdngm*. 
constable, 

copy^ kdppl, Hpi (note-book^ 
copy-book}, 
corkp kag. 
cornflour, Icdmfi^iwT, 
coucb, kamc* 
councUp 

court, korai (court ol ward)^ 
c. fees, Jbl /&. iwf phtA \ see 
“cyef'^ 
c ream, A^rw* 
cricket* kirka4. 

croquette (for eating), kurkai. 
cufl, kaff, iojJi. 
cut piece {talloiing), ka£ pV. 
cutletp kafloA^ 

dead-house (moitimiylp did "aw?'#. 
l>eceniber, dam^fnb&r 

(dental d). 
decree, dCgn, 

deputy^ dip^ * d. commissjoner* 
dip(i kamiimr. 
diamond cut, d^srnal kat. 
diary, dirri* 
dii^tionary, dikAnn. 
director, ^areki^r, darattur^ 
dish, 

dispenaaej, diApSnan, 
distant signal, rfwi 
doctor, ddgddyj ddgdur, dMdar^ 
ddlctcr[ ab^iract aoiuip ddgddn^ 
dagdari^ ddHon, ddk(an. 
double, doicl (strong, excellent] ; 
dabal iTrfi, Englifih bread ; dofiof 
ivpjp double breast^ 


dollar, ddUd. 
down, see '* signal 
dozen, darjan* 
drawer, draz^ drdj. 
drawers, pair of, drdz, drdj, 
dress, dm {d and d), 
dresser, daresar. 

dressing, drmi [levelled ground 
etc.: dental d). 
drill, doth, daril. 

drillj mUitaryp duld (dental 

d in latter)* 

driver, engme-j riaratraf* 

engine, *mom, unjan. 
engineer^ mjl'nfjar^ anjnVt^ 
fl'fijfilr, anjnFtfr* o'ajNiOr* 
entrance (examd^ 

European, gurpJn^ zurbln. 

F,Art atpphe. 

phfJ, pAel. 
father (priest)^/d«£ar, 
fashion, phmSQn. 

February,/ornan, pha^rl. 
fees,/M, pAtff. 
fire, verh^/af ,/i^i. 
fireman^ 

first class, fmtklds, phmtkioA^ 
phaitkldA^ 

Mum], falukm, phaldlam. 
foot (measure), fitt, futi^ phuU ; 

loot-iule, dujulid. 
footbalb /wfiflf, pAtuML 

1 forme (printing), /orad, pharma 
(? Port.). 

France, /Fans, pkrds, /rdfmm ; 
French* 

French beans, fimMn. 
frock, phmi, 
fry*/mt. 
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fryip^ii: /TOtpan. 
t]irloug,farld'ffi ph&rian^ 

gmttTA^ gceic^s- 

'*g;iliow9c3*" (brRc:es}p galat^ 
gcelas. 
gaoJ,>?I. 

gRS, p(3W. 

geoeral (militAiy)t j<inwr, 
general, adj., janra/. 
geatleinati, jis^nialmimr 
jwi^rtfum. 

Germattp^/armafi. 

Gemaii>% jama rT. 

gingkam, gegam. 
girder, gddar, 

glass, gil^ (usually of 

metal); see “ bowl 
grace (for bilb), glast 
gravy, grtstbi. 
gross (12 dozen), gtiras. 
guardp miJway, gad, 
guard, military, police, garod 
(prob. Portiiguese). 
gunboat, aganbot. ^ 

half, SCO *^boil", " plate 
baU, *ai. 
bait, 'aU^ 

head (of canal), W. 
headmaster^ W- or W-mdsXar 
or 

headquarters. ^f^Jkudtar. 
high, *di. 

high school, 'di ^itu^ 
high courtp kat. 
hit, 'itt (uoun)^ 
hockey, "oiH, ^dJU. 
bolder, ^a^rldar (pen)* 


hot case, *dt^kes, *d^ket. 
hotel, (hotel, restaurant]p 
house, see “ catching '% “ dead 
hurricane. "an'A'xsn (bntem). 

inchj <mci, {nci, inc* 

inspector, ifiap-i^ar, 4tUa/. 

intermediate, 

Ireland^ tBrlami, 

Italy, 

jHckot, jd&af. 
jam, jam. 
jam-pufi, jdmpap. 

January, _^noorf, jonAarT. 

jerk, garL 

judge, 

July, j wfd', jawtdXjawlff, 

June^j^Fk 

kettle, hdR. 

lamp, lamp (? Port, tampada], 
bndau, Icb^o. 
bntem^ 
bto, lef. 

lecturer, likairdr. 
lemonade, kriane^l, htmle'L 
licence, lusa^ns. 
lieutenant, 
line, teiti, lan^. 
local, nokal, lokat. 
lord, Idi. 
lower, har, 

M,A.p emm£f ismjfie* 
ma^am, mem. 
macaroni, malTMfil. 
machine, maHn^ moiin^ 
magistrate, maj'i^lrei. 

Malta., mditd (orange). 
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manager, October, aktubar (dental f)* 


March, mdrac^ marc. 
tnarkj mcir^a^ mart (trade murk ^ 
? Port,), 
market, imrH/. 
niartnakde, niamfef. 
nnL9tcrmi«fiir,fn^/ar2^ aee^^head’\ 
matches, mads. 
mate, me/ (head wqrtman). 

May, m/u. 

i^tLng, mltan. 

rthenciber, m{i^ 6 cir; mim&r?, mehi- 
bership. 

mesa, miskot (cfiicera' me^j. The 
Zenam Atission House in 
Dalhoosie is called be- 

cEDse it waa-once an officers' 
mess. 

middle, mi^L 

mile. t»t/p mttl (? Port, mil/n}]. 
mil], mi'Up 
mince, min?. 

minute (5D seconds), miW^ minat. 
miss (lady), mm. 

Toission, misan. 
nussionaiTi miAnan. 
money order, inauTd^ar^ 
monitor, manViar^ mniiar. 
moior, motar. 

motor-car, m&ioiutf ntoiarkdt. 
municipal m^uni^palu 
municipality, mifunfspctif. 

necktie, naktd^h 
note (bant), mt, lot. 
novel (story), ndmL 
Xovemberp immmbar. 
number, nambar, hmbar, nambar, 
km/wrjkMtierrfnf (etc.), village 
headman. 


officer^ afoar. 

omlet, inamto; see marmalade 
operation (surgieat), apreian, 
apre^n. 

order, adar ; see money 
orderly (military), arefan, afdali. 
out, awi (cricket); see centre 
overcfsat, 

papa, pd*pd. 

parade (groiiod, or manoeuvres), 
pare'L 

parcel, pdrsaL 

party, pdfi, parfi, pulfl (team), 
pasa^ pas. 

paaseiiger, jmnjar^ pasa*njar 
(passenger train), 
pencil, pilsan, ptb&n, 
pension, ^fiian, pinsan. pilsan. 
peppermint^ pippalmint. 
phaeton, fi^n, pkilan. 
phenyle, pkanspl, phurruFL 

photo,/o/o, photo* 
pin, pifi, 
pipe, parp. 
plague, paldg^ j?%. 
plait, pale% pfe/. 
plaster, plaslar (dental t). 
plate, pam, pfc/; ^5/ pkl (half- 
plate), cheese plate, 
plate-layer, plefi^ur. 
platform, pto/drtw. plslpfidrm. 
platoon ? palian, 

poach (eggs), poc; poached eggs^ 
a^irffl poc. 
police, ptiifs, paias. 
polish, pafaj. 
polo, poUo, po'lh. 
fmrter, potar. 


nurse, tufs. 
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pofitcaird, paskSt. 

pQ9tini3,«tcrr po^mdslar, pasmaitar. 
pot, jki/. 

potato-chop^ p(tle*^T cdp^ 
poultice, pul^, 
pound (moDcj), pdwd. 
powder, poihr. 

president, prezldai^t preji^ni^ 
panzajuL 

preaa (printing), pres. 
primary (school), prfpmn. 
pudding, phttll^n, piifTa, 
pump, pappj pamp. 
putty, pkuil^n^ /wCT'w* 

tjuaker Outs, JtueJtur 
quamntiue, turd^n, 

(juaitei, kuatar (for quarter plate^ 
i.e. tea plate) ; see head¬ 
quarters 

quinine, AuraV, 

quorum, koram. 

rad, kJ, 
ration, rww, 
ream, rim, rlia. 
recruit, rait^ruL 

register^ ntjVsiar ■ registered, 
roji'rfri, rajistri ; registrar^ 
rtJjiVfdr, 

report, ra'pat, ta'boi, rapo't; 

mjjfi, ra&i^ reporter (village}, 
resident, 
rifle, rafai 

n^und (police), rdwd (dental e/). 
nibbcr, foAw/, roboi. 
ruler, rul, Ifil (pencil or ruler) k 
rum, ram. 

run through, ran thrii. 

Banco, SOS, 
sauce-boat^ sdsbatr 


school, «Jtui; adj, 

Scotch, salcdct skdc, 

Scotland^ ^-dyafid, skdilaf}d. 
second (timo)^ 

second (doss in train), ^kan^ 
jCEibon. 

second {course in med), 
secretary, saka'Uar 

(dental t). 
semolina, 

s&Xitry% saidri (dental t)^ 

Septembert 
(dental 0- 

sergeant, sarjan, satya^ii. 
servantt (sen'auts^ 

carriage). 

ses3ion(s)^ kikan^ msan. 
signal^ saft§af^ 
signal, do, ddmi. 

slate, Mie7^ ski. 

steeper {railway)^ sUpar, slipaL 
sUpper, si^tpal,^ sUpat 
soda, s&ddd, Si>*ddd^ 
speechp sapVc, splc. 
speU, (for noun ** spelling 
stamp^ aifain^ a$tdm, 
station, sale^ian, sfeian, fesan, 
tesan, aMe'tan. 
stow, ti/w. 

stool, 

study, s{adl. 
stuffing (in duck, etc.), 
siapiii^ 
subv rab. 

snperintondent, suprint^}daniy 
supafdQ*^L 

tapioca, tdpiu. 
tar-codt fdrkbl. 
tax, fiXw, lupd. 
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team, ITb*. 
tetutia, Icntia. 

tbermometer, tikirmamlar, 
tha'tmSme'iar. 

third class, (ha^ hilas, thard kiSs 
(r ia a Mcative ceiebial}. 
through, thru, 

ticket, likiUt tifm, tigat ‘ hatibaj 
without a ticket, 

* tiffiu, iipan. 

time, (en, /<mt \ h(i|leni?, lateuces 
for (he-^-7). 

timepiece, tesmfU, tmnfia. 
time-table, kmiteM. 
tin, At). 

toast, tot (doutal /). 
tomato, 

tray, tnel (dental t). 
train, taren, tmt, Iran, 
treacle, triJtal, (ttrUa/i. 


trump (in cards), tu'rap (dental I). 
trumpet, Iw'tvm (dental t). 
trunk {steel), fontiiit, Ini/tjt. 
tub, mp. 

f txuntum, tamtam (ptmy trap), 
tumble, TambakandtU (acnunblc^l 

tunnel, 

turpentine, idrpln (dental t). 
twill, ifif, tidi. 

upper, apar. 

veimicelli, varmteli. 

▼ia, via, vdyS. 

V.P,, vTpS (value payable). 

waistcoat, tdisbeil, batiat. 
warrant, vani’^r, 6ani’nl. 
whiskey, wK, i»s«, AufJK, 


Additionai. Words 
G uatard, i-aatar. 
gap, po*. 
recess, ratos't. 
shed, sAtdlrf. 




THE PRONUNaiATION OF MAjiATMl 

By A. Lloyd and S. G. Kaxrebe 

HE proDiuiciatioti recorded in thia article ia that habitually used 
by one of the writersH whose native bngoage b Maratki. It 
representa the pronunciation of a native of Bombay who has for many 
years lectured in bis outi language in the principal cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. It is not an attempt, therefore, to represent the eoilcH|uial 
pronunciation of ^Inrathi, but of the style of boguage in vogue in 
learned circles in public uttemneesv 

The vowel sounds in this pronunciation are shown on (she diagram 
in relation to the cardinal vowels recorded by Profeasor D. Jones on 
H,il, V. Ilecord B,80l (The Gramophone Conipimy, Hayes, Middlesex). 

Front 



The cardinal vowels are indicated by black dots, and the Marathi 
vow'cb by red dots. There are in addition two diphthooga, an and oi. 

All vowels and diphthongs may be nasalixed; in the ease of e it is 
to be observed that nnaalixation has the effect of lowering appreciably 
the tongue position, giving the effect rather of 

VOI,, IV. PAlrTD^ 
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litasitiiich the length of vowel soundB is a very impoctant feature 
of the language, it is well to observe at the outset what appeats to 
be the principle governing the distribntjon of length. 

The vowels i+ e, a, o, n, t are always long, while i, o* and a are alwai,^ 
short, m appears always in eonjunction with either r or L and is short. 
It appears long only in the names of the letters tailed respectively 
rnnkar ^ and Inr^lccir 

I and 0 are the short vowels eoiresponding to i and u respectivelT ; 
4 is the short vowel corresponding to 0, WTieti a word coQsist<s 
orthographically of two syllables each containing the vowel a, e.g, 
the final vowel is dropped, the word becomes mono^Uabic, 
and the vowel is Jcngtheaod. Tliis lengthened vowel constitutes 
the very characteristic Marathi sound t, 

- %vg (world). 

The diacritical marks known as om and ftho are usually counted 
among the vowel signs of the language, 

am, a dot over a vowel letter, indicates either that the vowel is 
nasalized^ or that it is folloived by a nasal consonant. It is+ however, 
often entirely ignored in pronuneiation. 

c.g. dho (mango). 

= m^utro (formuLi). 

W hat decides which value is to be given to the dot is not clear 
e.g. %fTTT h pronounced defidt = in the body, 
wherciis f ftiT is pronounced dehant 3 =^ end of body, death. 

aha. two dots written after the vowel, indicates a strong emission 
of the Vowel, followed by h or even. 

^ 8- duhkhe (pain). 

It IS to be observed that more attention is paid to '* am ’* and ■■ aha ” 
m the bterarj* style of ptommeiation Uum in the coUoquial, and that 
n^lisation of vowels is frequently omitted entirely. There is no trace 
of nasalization m the Marathi records 5541 A.K. and 6542 A.K. 

pn».ttd t, a„ Scl,«l „t OHentol Stadira ly the Govemmeoe of 

lioinbay, 

‘•aha” is ropresented in the colloquial language by a doubling 
of the consonant. ^ ^ 

IB not pronounced debts but dokthe. 
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The cooi^nRcit-s are ahowa in the following table 


! ^ 

1 BiEAbiftl 

lAbio 

DentAt 

Dental 

1 Alveokr 

Bc^roiex 

Pabtml 

Yfllu 

_ ! 

1 _ 

Plosive 

Unaspirated 

Aspirated 

i 

! P h ; 

* ph bh 


t d 

tb db 

■ 

1 

f 

1 

1 

t *1 

th th 


k g 
kb gb 


Affricate 

Unaspirated i 

Aspirated ^ | 

1 

1 

b lb 

bh ibb 

Ifb I^h 






1 j 

ta 

1 1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

>i 


I] 


Lateral 

Unoapirated ^ 
Aspirated 

1 1 

(t) 

' 1 . 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

- 

i 

j 


RoUed 



r 

iO 


i 

1 


Fricative 

I 



» 

/ 




b 

1 

Semi-Vowel ' 

i 

1 

1 


i 

J 


* 


There appears to be sotne uncertainty as to the distribation of the 
aSricate sounds^ one sj^mhol — ^ — ^doing duty for t!t and Jfw aod one — 
H —for dz and 

It would appear that the dental nSricates are never used before 
front vowels, or before the semi-vowel j ; they are likewise never used 
in Sanokrit and Hindostani wordsw There axe cosea of words written 
alike hut having dificrent meanings, according to the value given to 
the letter. Thus 

feor = gmss, 

(for = four. 

4kT<^ = hcavy+ 

3= stupid man. 

Similarly 

ra&a (king). 

I T J T [ ra^fik34.e {to the Idtig). 

The stop element of the voii?ed affricates is very weak, at titnes 
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almost insudible, and the alvetilur afTricatea nre often palatalized, 
resulting in an appreciable jtalatol off glide, j, 

TTsn^ rajjaka^e. 

15 appears before r, o, or oh, J p e h dnj seigrekijeii = protection, 
saiQDlutn ^ text, latqjri = doubt. 

kai^se =! bracket, snrjhe = lion, saiqdnjia = designntioii. 

0. This differs from tlie sound so generally heard in India by having 
ft secondary velar articulation, giving it isoidcthiag of the sound of 
tfl: when preceded by h. e.g, tehod (then) it is aspirated and sounds 
almost like hnglish r with the secondary velar articulation. 

I' This is a subordinate member of the phoneme and is used 
in all medial positions, except when a consonant follows. The Marathi 
speaker is unaware of any difference between bis medial eound and 
his initial or final sound, but to the trained observer the difference 
is considerable. To obviate the use of an extra aymbol we have used 
throughout the transcriptions, 

TTtsnrr% = Idktotsc {oI wood). 

'rswT = pe^Ia (fell). 

~ tho^kjftt (in short). 

The following passages represent the slow deliberate style of 
pronunciation used in dictation. 

1 

ifusrafli Jokti phor molhi oke. ti kitl aothi oie 

Tweft 

h£ upi^as lagoth jet^or nohi. 

f TTWT^ *rf*iTTt ^TinT 

^ ^vg t}T tjhtil satT>3 nsstu iJuoronE otpatms kelja 

f sni ^ iiinrrW "STtra 51^ 

cilwt. hi apfs^i poatskanlsi hapolvto pshu; hi ks/abi 
f ^Tjsi |f 

keU uheT Idki^util. ptri tl %ja ihailaifja lok^ufel 

^ '^TfP IPT Sf 5TT«irTr^ 

kdi nhe, t| (fehu^ koni otpaono kell, ijusrani. 

TTf, Ti liSr. t’rrW. 
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jha^pr^moj^t isn^a udfttimba G^mbaadha 

/euH 

tjafaka^el^ 


^^jwT t^V 



p&bto. 

hi dE^mizi 

UT dihat^f. ddi^grr 

UY parisTt, ai^i 


ft TtllV*! 

^ ijTT, 


^TfW 

nadja bt 

aaniqddra, hi 

airu^ iJo^roRib atp^ims 

kali flhet. 


^«?r. 

'aFqs 


mano^jd, 

ikanau (a) re. 

pak;^, ittjad^ 

prac^i 

i/uaraneb 

i?5^. 



llUlft 



otpanikA kel« ohet. 


ijtjatolfjd; Jaktiae 

gaost 

ra^t£. 

djioiij? 

plkt£ 

oqi 

arwVSf 





^Tftr 

;kha<|^aiia pholf ut 

phs^t 

jetat. 

peiRS 

tab 

pai^lto 

gR n 


^fTR. 



^fuft 


DT tjofqb s^tteng oof a vaho^o. 

n arr^r^ ^rir^ ^rn 


■ctua 

^Bga» 

oifeel 

de^ifija 

ha fiirja 

pshEL 

ta 


IRT^T 


fWTTT 


TlfT. 

Tfr 

nasta 

tTT 

apTH 

tKlb (a) Id 

nsa^td, 

I3T 



fTT 

^IMJH 


’Wifft 



BQ^h(a)U 

QiStl. 

ta 

■Qrjalu 


Dtpanii^ 

kela. 



ft 






taiq^ ratrl dhlad deiiora tf 9 ndr» dt b^uaki^ore tore 

HVra TT^‘ ^TT ^ 

hehi tjooib Dtpanna kale. 

l/BTr apiiala diiit noblf pth opTti ib£ kfllil ksriU 
^moiTwr f^Sf! iTfli ^TW ^ ^tiT 

t£ i3TO» tjdla diit£. 

1 WRT 
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to 

wt 

S^rOGOTT 

iQoinsta korito^ toruftn^a 

sotnhha^ 

tvn35 

kotito. 

^rfrrfr. 


tbor OT 

dta 

i/urr, tjoln 

apvii 

nittja 




WTUT 

'Dl'liil 

fro 




\ 

Tlie miglit of Cfod iit very great. How gtrot it ia we cannot teli. 
Thi* world aod aU things in it are created by Cod. Look at our book* 
case ! \\ bat is it made of T Of wood. Hut who created the tree 
the wood of which is used for the bookcase ? God. In tlUa way He 
18 the creator of all. This earth and trees, hills and idonntains, riverB 
and oceuna, all are created by God. Uunuin beings, animals, birds 
and all other beings are created by God. The grass grows through 
His ^wer, and so does com, and through His power the trees blossom 
an ear fnut. He sends tho rain and through His co'nunand the wind 
blows, [jjok at the sun which gives light to the whole world. We 
jjuld not live, nor would the trees grow were it not for the sun. 
at sun ^as created by God. Also the moon that refreshes us at 
night and the sparkling stars also have been created by God. Wo 
cannot see God, but He sees whatever we do. 

He IS kind to all and protects all. We should love Him who is 
so great and kind. 


II 


oka dhansorapajl pn^kvl men^hre ut k«kr£ hotL 

v^PiTitrrift ^ 

tjdtfQ borapuiuotfi ujaoostha to phar honoi: thsuL 
ekhndjo menclhKi. kiigua kJkra, kahi s*ar ifehalo, 


t»r to tiolo 
TIT 7ft wrwT 

kokrh thakf£ 


stijTi ^epe. da^groDvr hodhtana 

'•finra rt. 

tiT to tjak khondjaovr ghei 

ITT !ft arrwT 


okbade 

Tl^tf 
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«ardi^Jd, to tjo men^hrafi m kfikrdlfi pol^fa parapramai[g 

^r^Tt5r^ ifr mr ^ ^ttiptw 

niga roktilt ase. tjapramai^t^ ut kdkr£ nmdt 

iw TT^n ?r«T ^ 

barrt akta tjono ran^aoii^jasaljhl to pdPO udEoui dt 

^fT ^iTt !irt»n fiir^«T€T 3 f TiV ^trr ^ 

tjsatfo kaqtqkatfl gani goi d/a p»kar£ tja mem^hrana ut 


Slt^T 

^rntpf ^»nt- wrr Sitt^tt 


kakrdna 

phor ftokh hot 


tl bn^gli gobgohit 

*iii<» u*rr 


rflf *1^ fl4^7T 

■Ji -s 

dthoU 

hotl. motra tjdna 

savazaposim 

DpadrTU hoH 

noje 


ftSf* ITT? 

V-- 



mhaiiiui 

ratrit/u uey to ( 

dhangor tjoiia 

men^hufi^dt kdudim 

♦fitfT 

TTTt'fll Sa^ Ht 


S5n?^tfT 

(heuit 

ate. 

* 




IP-. 

^3fr. 




tethd pa^un ti khu/al 

ibhdp ghet. 

tnenc^hiKidjafjo 

dt 

7i^ 

trr^f 7flf lamrar 

t>s -J 

5fil %?T- 

if«qi £<11^1 



tTT koj pn aapUBsoddhc radsaB phirdktd jet nese. kdk], 

<n: ^“ra mit ‘^T^rrwg’t^ ^ «t^, 

dbengara^e kuttre tja^jafabkiiiguti rakhTi^ kerit phirrl ent. 

f'JTH ’^r^TTT. 

(H^a^ljaDTr to dheoger tni^huadjakt dor ogki^i teubd 

■3Tn‘«wr^T ift %i?nrT ?fTT w«f7 

dtil eerud men^ki-g ut kdkr£ baher pe^uu rondt t»araudjae 

^tifrir Sit ^ Sfrwr ^ir t-rth ^TTr^rnr 

Aat. 

^mr- 

dia kmn pupkr^ diUTs ^Ua hot a, ut terva men^hi^ 

wr isn 5^5® ^twTt ^ '(r4 S«t 

ui ktliki'E oTaiiiuat rohiU kotl, pni tjamadhjl ke 

T SffTJT Trif^ 
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aUxil UT murids hotl; tjolii mtn^iMAsit rabftiiS 

^ ^ iftTi; ptttt 

flB«teiiq» t touB tjfltfja niimat bhalbh^lteti vituit jeu lagte. 
■'<1*1 srr^ inrFJT wnr^. 

U 

There was a ehepterti who had many sheep and bml». He looked 
well after their food and drink. 

He was watekfui if any sheep or lamb was ill. If any lamb wae 
tired whUe climbing a liiU, he wonM take it on his shoulder. In a word, 
he looked after those ahwp and liimbs just os if they were hiachildrea. 

, a en the sheep and lambs were grazing in the pasture, he would 
piny his flute to them, and sjiig wiigs of tenderaesa towards 

them, ^us the sheep and the lambs being very happy had grown 
very fat and healthy. At night he used to lock them up in tho/oW 
TO tlmt they should not be harmed by any wild boast. They slept 
happily m the fold. Not only inside the fold hut even in the vicinity 
of It no be^t could venture, as the shepherd's dogs used to guard the 
^ around. In the morning the shepherd opened the gate 
and all the sheep and lambs came out and went to the pasture. 

1 k T ^ ™ days, all the sheep and the 

hunbs Imd hved in the field. But there was one siUy and stupid 

Iamb. It did not hkc to live lu the fold and bad foolish ideas, 

iir 

iDiojil mo^guK. 

ITTnU 

*ka ek nmqgus hot*, tju moqgsala tibo 

^ TT^ TTTfe^ frw* m gwrai 

phor U\a lagleU t£ titfjo gharj ekhodja 

^lic tonhia maloln bodreuvr mdrmm p^ii miauoias 

rrngn ^ 
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QsdiiiTr geU i itkjat ek motha tap gharfit 

iiaft; 11^ *fr5T ^rr? ’^tn f*ne^ wr 

ba^euTT lag la. mo^iaffi drui^ti tjaikuTr <taQtd^, 

^TH^T '5TT^"iii WPTt^i 

molala ha bootior at£ pohun tjoaE tah^toh sapav-rr o^i 
fT Tlir i^fSf 5fT?T?itw ^Tim^T 

gbatli, ot^i tjatfi khOndolI karon taUU I molaffi oi gharl 

'oirfBT si^ 

jeta td dordtTb mogput titfja dnii{(t» pa^U ; tjatt£ tdd 

im m <h,M ^ wj?! ffTOT ^"sw: aiT^ ?fr-ff 

roktane hharletd hat£. apio parolcTTm tila dakhonya— 
Twrir fTW. ’^iTiraT 'iTTifii fiwi 

kantdk Aand kaj t£ ti^ja tdndak^a pahat rohili I 
^ fr fST^T 7nTT«% TTf|^ ! 

pTi}^ tila as£ ootli kl. magsant o(d)z op(a)l£: mol 

w fiWT ^Tf, 

marnn khaUd t teahd tila iko rag ala, tjdtfja dtbapatjdt 
HT^ Iffsrr ’tY TT>i wt^t ^qta^^Thr 

tni£ bharkla hcmda mugsaifia dokjaoTr 

jTiif ?tiT wr 

mogsabf dok£ phu|;aa t£ tatka[ laami patalE. 

S^iHM 5|]if n Tfi^TaB rrprir. 

pai^b£ ti bol bad!edtauT[ &<imi pahata, td aapabe tnkt^e 

5« ^ wrf Tr%^^T3E ■srrgiw wt ^rrxrR 

ti^ja dm^tu pa^l«, ut utalahl khojal iii^ljab£ tila 
f^T^T fTSai. ^ ^ITrw f^WT 

at^ha^on al£. 

TTT^. 

teuhd bifarja imaai mugsaba aprii ogab praij ghatla 

^st ^»wr ^itTur "aarR Ti'm ^ttwt 
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IKihim tila phsrrb dohkha iholi. ti rnhaiiali. mi 

^ TTffir f wt fWP’ft, “ ^ 

krti utfltjelpano kekt ! *a^o moMo rog * kiti goiii maikht 

f^jft 3 ?h4^*MHI %Wtl Wa^ fliiiT TTafJ fluff unff 

mtiggot ! tjonf tap manm ma%hja rMi[a« ua^oiU f 

^fl! WTfl flTfl flT’tfll inaSTfl lllf 

ottA witforane mi tja ganbaba ojartJia gbetia ", 

fllfflflTTlfl flY WT <1 Tidi-ql Ujfl ifffl ^flT* " 


III 

The Faithful Moxooose 

A woBian had a Mongoose. She was very food of it. The Mongoose 
lived there juAt like a child. And therelore there was no fear of any 
doiike or reptile. 

One day it happened that the woman, putting her bahv to sleep 
in a cot, went to the river to fetch some water, A large emke crept 
into the hoasc and waa climbing on the cot. The Mongoose caught 
Sight of It and s&emg that the- snake waa about to h\U the biibv, it 
Ji^ped, and cut it into pieces ! The woman came home ai,d aaw* the 
Slongoose at the door, ivjth its mouth covered with hlooti The 
Mongoose fibred its eyes ou her as if It was showing its valour and 
bravery. But she thought that it had eaten her baby! fihe was filled 
with anger and m her frenzy she dashe^l the pitcher on the head of 

the Mongoose. The head of the Mongoose wins broken and it died on 
tna spot. 

.L ^ flaw the bita of tho snake and also 

the baby asleep She was very sorry lor killing such a faithful 
Mongc^^ ahe said to herself “ How impatient I was, woe to my 
anger How go^ was my Slongoose. It saved mv baby by killing 
the snake. I kiJfed that i»or thing through sheer stupLity.” 

The opening sentences of Re«>rd 5541 A.K. are as follows:- 

aple antaxkorm he aple ahTr hni jl , 

. , . , dhani, utmorampant. 

Jft). „„ ,i„„ „* 

1 * okM. „T tj«n tditt ,s 4 i. k,U. na.u. i,„,„ 
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Qpn^ deamip tjcttil AfltLl. tjcu daroadEa oghtj^nji at ghetU 

poM^e. or I6k, util tiaatallet faori^ksrtEi^ kamjos aLe 

Htilp tjoi hakulim Laul« pdlu4%e. 

This passdige, dictated in the pronunciation analyaed for the 
purposes ol this article, was as follows:— 

apL£ antaxkam h£ aplt ghTt hoi. tjatss dhoai atmorompontp 
samaatiiuala dujaAnrkopodTk vg^ire cmoL oiagkoj tjdlfa kha^^mjat 
ohet. hja apleo gharat mm ha daroo^a ohe. tjauir 4ii£k lofc 
^amle ahet^ ot tjdni boher agdl kalla mdpla ahe. hjostm aprii 
taun tjhtil s 3 d<^m »ftil tjda dsruafea ugh^un at gbat(a)l£ pahl%e 
OT <kt Lok dtil fauriakarma kamjcts ille astil tifU 

hoklnn laioil£ pohii^c^ 








GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF THE JAHAl DIALECT, 
SPOKEN BY A NEGRITO TRIBE OF ULU PERAK AND 
ULU KELANTAN, MALAY PENINSULA 


By Pater P. Bcuebesta 
{T ranslated by C. 0. Blag den) 
Introductory Note 


OR typograpliicjil reasons the Jahai words and phrases in the 



^ following grammatical sketch have been transcribed from the 
Anthropos alphiibet into the script of the InteTtuitioml Phonetic 
Association, The two alphabets do not strictly correspond, and it 
seems desirable to add a few explanutiona of floine of the symbols used. 

The a is about midw'ay between eardinal vowel No. I (French 
" dameand Xo. 5 (the French negative " pas the t about Xo, 2 
(Gerinan '* Reb ^') ; the £ about No* 3 (French “ est ”); the 9 b like 
the Malay IT, a neutral vowel generally rather forw'ard and moderately 
high [in some cases, e.g. in hg>, it is Homething like the i in the English 
word “ fin ; the aba dull o tending tow ards u (closer than o and 
not as far back); the a is about No, 7 (French eau "); the & about 
No. 6 [German ** voll ; the n b about the Eugibh o in " not; 
the a Is about No. 3 (French ou ^ the m is between the t and the 
English a in “ bat The m is described as an open German the j 
aa Tescmbling the German U but shorter, I suspect that neither of 
these Jahai sounds is a true front rounded vowel, but that both (wbether 
more or less rounded or not) are somew^hat behind the front position. 
The combinations ^uade up of two vowels are diphthongs^ retainmg 
the proper sound of the first vowel, the second one being subordinate* 
The I and 3 are nasali^ i and respeetively. The 1 and t are semi¬ 
vowels (like the English consorumts y and ir)^ reapeetivelyi 

The c and j are used here to denote not true psIatJils, but palatalized 
alvcolars like the corresponding Malay ooimds usually written ch 
and respectively l the ^ is retrode:^; the i is nearly as strong 
as the German cA^ in *‘ach and thciefoie has more friction 
than the final A of Malay^ to which it otherw'ise eorresponds; the ji 
is the nasal corresponding to the above o and j (in Malay written m/); 
the q is the velar nasal in English and Malay written ^ the H m 
further back than the lost and is described as being pharyngal ■ the r 
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is pptKirally lingiiaJ^ u\nilar i the rr ib a atrongljr t * 

the t» is a combiaatioii of t and t. 

In rapid connected speech long vowels are sometime shortened 
and the glottal irtop (?) and the neutral vowel a are often omitted. 
The syllabic stress being on the final ayUahle tends to reduce the 
vowels of previous syliables to the neutral voweh especially in the 
case of the vowel e. 

C. 0, B, 

Vowels 

a habo:+"" woman.” 
e to:g. to sleep/' 

£ eg, " to give.” 
s tamkal irmu, huBband.” 
i lerig, ** had^ lazy.” 

n cehox, ** magic atone of qmrtz used by the 
0 babo:, " woman ” ; to:b>n. tree/" 

0 tab?n, ** water/' 

D mD^"nose/' 
u cub, to go.” 

ffi ia pawt " we ” (Ist person plural, exclusive), 
ce bcfeg^Ht “ cord of urat batn fungus.” 
y gyd^D+ " they (Srd person plural), 
ai pai, ** thou (2nd person singular). 

«i ffiit ** father.” 
ci htid. ” to cut.” 
ei brabei, ** to rmir ry,” 

* oi bapain ** palmkaf thatch, atap/' 
ni giguh ** to thunder*” 
an bahau, ” flower.” 
c»n hcen* big.” 

I hid, ” to min ” ; umld, ” to eat fish.'' 

$ 5dp ” dog.” 

I laip “ grandmother/' 

A Ciag?n, " chili” 

a, e, i. B, lire oftfln followed liy a glottal stop (?) at the end of a 
word or of a syllable. 

Con'sonantb 

b ba^aii, ” cooennut monkey ” (Malay h^roit). 
c cad?nt ” foot.” 

-d ndamp, white ant.” 
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d de (a prepci^jtjon)^ 
g '* rafter,” 

h hfl (an mterrogq.tive particle). 

X cebox, “ magio ^ne/' 
j jenborl “toothless."* 
k keniiiQ^ “ name.^* 

I la:b. ** to 
m mako^^'egg.” 
n naid^^p " Ullock/' 
ji haji, mouth,” 
t) 

N N5g. to sit/" 

p paco^, " a kind of jmjii in the back." 
r ra^gfaji, ‘"jews’ haifp." 
rr porfan-K “ to climb high.*' 
i sabgn ** qniver." 
t pith of pJants/’ 

ts tselai|ka, “ coUar-bone,” 

rl gorl."" tnalzmg tree " ; jenhorL “ tocthleas/' (An t is faintly 
audible after the r,] 

The glottal stop also occurs after h, p, d. i, f. k. and n, whereby 
the con^nant in question (especially g) becomes hajdJy audible, or 
(os IS usually the case) is followed by an ol^ure nasal release, symbolized 
conventionally by e.g. cad^, foot ” ; galog^n, "" rafter.” In 
inan>ra^, ""man, person^ Ifegrito,” the glottal stop after the n practically 
cuts up the word into two words. 

The initial of a word may be a vowel or a consonant ; so may the 
hnalp but a final glottal stop (after a vowel) is much commoner. 


Stress akd Tone 


The stress accent falls on the last syllable of a word* I believe 
I have detected tones in certain words:— 


High Level 

’’lo^p " part of a blowpipe.” 

"nuBt "" sleeping mat.” 

” I ” (1st person singular), 
"be^, “ we ” (Jst pemou pluraL 
inclusive). 

“eg>. “ to give.” 

*gus, “ to rub fat into the face.” 


Low Level 
Jo\ ” bough.” 

"am. ” lip.” 

“ we two " (dunk inclusive). 
^he:ip “ we two ” (1st person dualp 
inclusive). 

” belly.” 

gUBp"" to come down,” 
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Nt^lflERALR 

The only true niijnernl kiiown to the Jahni ii iiai, " one They 
derive their other numerals from Sfahiyj und count duM?^ Ugw^i ampat 
("* two, three, four % eto,, with the on the final sylbble. There 
m nothing to show that they ever had other nunterah that have now 
been superBcded by Malay equivalents. 

There h, however, a w ord her, sometimes rendered " ■ two ", but 


it really means 

** younger 

brother", and so embodies the sense of 

*Mhe other 

Tie word for ** many, mueh " is ksb^ ; for “ how 

many umiii 


PnoNouNa 

1. As 1 — 


Personal. 

Singular. 

BiiaL Plural. 

lat 


_Ie^ (inclusrvo) he^ (inclusive) 


* 

_ht:i (due) (Inclusivo) fa peeN (exclusive) 

2nd 

pai 

hi(at) (exclusive) gyd^ 

jux (exclusive) 

3id 

a? 

[as 2nd dual] [as 2nd plural] 


(1) ie> cab ie? hala?* I go I self = I am going alone. 

(2) ha pal oh^ pii ge:i ? tnterTag<^v€--paH^k thou wilt tliou eat ? 
=1 Do you want to eat ? 

(3) te!g. Child it sleepB ^ The child ia sleeping* 

(4) ai! he? la cub ba hoh. Ho^thou [ Wo will ie^ to forest ^ 
We II go into the forest (or go out): (moluding the person 
addredsed). 

(5) ai! la pffiN is cub ba hob : (the satuc, but excluding the person 
with whom one has beon). 

(6) la pffiN ouh ba aq, gyd>u cub ba oni We are-going this way, 
you are-going that way. 

(7J gyd?n man?ra^ gyd^n kabys. TTiey men they dead ^ Those 
people are dead. 

(8) hei cub ba hob We4wo aro-going (tn)to (the) forest. 

(9) iE^ paNseg>n U jux, m dua> cub ba hob/* I siiy to you-two, 
"you-two are-going (iu)to (the) forest/^ 

(10) knn^ lideh, pstis. Sideh's wife, Ethc (is) aiefc. 

(1 i) karei a^ gyr ba fcrpe.g^n^ Karei, he is-thundering up abov^e. 

(12) te:g a? kaBeg^n kn£> o^-t^ani He slept it formerly woman 
flhe that Fonnerly he had that wottian for a w'ife* 

(13) U? ob^ at la Uqfcux. I want fire to light (a fire). 
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(14) |£^ Ed^£d> hat t-ani I know way that = I know that way. 

( 15 ) hc^ fa cub ba dag^iL Wo aro going to the (Malay) village. 

(16) bora^ t-ani a? ed^sd^. Coco-aut-monkey that he known = 
That coeo-nut-monkoy ia clever. 

(17) ala ! bar^uti pai! Hallo ! Stop, thou! (Addressed to Karci, - 
asking him to stop thundering,) 

(18) pal ueg ba aq t Thou, come here ! 

(19) I won t, 

(20) ala! cab! hE=^ la aeg ba hapa. Hallo 1 Come! We sro 
going-back to house home). 

(21) letne^, |a a? tieg cad%ho:b^T Lcmo^ has he returned from 
forest ? = Has Xicmo come hack from the forest ? 

(22) iai {or ilii) cub ba gri^. Y'ou-two arc-going to Grib 

iVcrfe.—p| is used regularly as a mode of address, singular and plurah 
e.g. oi S tneNid bi T “ You (there) I Don't run away [ ** 

The pronoun is often repeated in the senteucei particularly when 
nn auxilia^ verb is used. 

The dual and plural, inclusive and exclusivcj are in common use* 
The inclusive dual, where the speaker includes himself, is e^^pressed 
by l£^ (with the low tone, to be distinguiahed from which 

has the high tone) and hei. The latter is the conunouer^ and the 
combination Ic hei also occurs. 

A^Tien a person ia speaking to or about two others, to the oJCclusion 
of himself, he uses ui+ or more rarely jmt ; the latter is used with 
reference to two persons who are not present* 

The inclusive plural ia hE^* The speaker includes the person to 
whom he is talking. When using t he plural la pa&N, the speaker e^clud^ 
the person to whom he is talking or iu whose presence he is. 

(23) ui kix-koit. Both Idll-^ch-other- 

(24) Id tUx blaga^ (or Ciix batauo^). The^two (buffaloes) butt one- 
another, 

2. jla O^ccit t — 

The same pronouns are used, but they follow the verb on which 
they depend. As a role the accusative has no preposition, but some¬ 
times it ia preceded by the same prcpoaitions, k£. de. ba, etc,| as the 
dative, 

(1) ie^ puas ia belajar kE[d.) pai. I (am) tired of learning with 
thee. 

(2) bale k£(d) (He) can talk to me- 

(3) p 3 !sscg^n kz jux. I speak to you-both. 

VQL, IV. VStLt IV- 


saa 
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( 4 ) eg d-iE* 9 ii f Brii^ me fiio ! 

(6) Eg s?-t^ ba kE{d)) lei*. Bring this-(one) to me. 

(6) Eg hE> o^-t-ani jehnt nai o’. Give ub ttat (cigar), (we want 

to) smpke one. 

rcpreseate “ it j and ha’. " we.’' ine been omitted before lehnt, 
(0 Eg ba Is (or eg d-ie’ Give this to me. 

(8) mon’ra’ ha ja pai el! ie> a Man this tfit^rroffoim- 

^ri^e has seen yon ? Has I seen = Has this man seen you f 


(9) El ba ked &’ {or el ked a>). Look at him. 

(10) kebei wnelilol, o’ malig’n naei ked ie?, aket eg ked o’ toaiako’. 
Old (w^j wrinkled, she stole (boiled) rice from me. d<^Qot 
give to her tobacco = The wrinkled old woman stole my rice, don't 

give ba any tobacco. (This w^ said in jest by a young man to mo 
about his mother.) e 

ocuiftrnbu beAtSi 

hi ^ ^ 

m o’ zaalig’n. le’ tobo’ ba o’. (If) he steals. I (shall) boat him. 
tl.« animated speech, the pronoun occurs before 

dlE’k ftesnmably 

UiE' 13 a contraction of de + le’. 

3. Positives t —' 

These are fo^ by postfiring the personal pronoun, which is 
iwmetmiea preceded by the preposition kc. ^ 

yoii^L^'me^'™’' ^ mme thou ? = WTwt is 

ha3^!i,S\^kZi^h^ ^ 

Hi! “H“" 

>«•> cLKVC -“ytUfetiLT' 

(6) el kc mid Ie’ Look at ev*. t ^ r i 

fwu T ^ L . - 4 ■ X^ok at mv eves 

J am afi^id h^is Ug to my heiT^" ^ ^ 

(8) o’ gniON ke dada o’ 3 > t, „ 

eawN Re pato? jj, amears (it) on 
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breast he, he smears (it) oti forehead he = He smears it oa hJs 
breast and on Iii$ forehead. 

4. Dema}^ralive4 (Fromminal and Aih}efbi^ 

aq = ** this ftni = that on (sometimes mj) = " that ponder ? 
(more r<miote)^ 

These are lUiked to the pronoun or nonn that they follov by meana 
of -tv 

(1) hara^ t-ani That eoco-nut-aioiihey is clever* 

(2) karji t-ag h£(^) serl^. Work this we ahun = We shun this 
work. 

(3) msn^ra^ e-t-tm ta k^bys. Man he-that is dead ^ That man is 
dead, Cf, 2 (5-8), supra, 

(4) ia pms ag ia peeN cah ba bob, gyd^a t-ani gyd^a tab ba 

We here, we are-going to (the) forest, therst you are-going to 
(the) village. 

ag, ani and m are at bottom words indicating place, "here/" 
** there/’ and yonder at a distance They are abo used aa simple 
locatives, c.g.: — 

cub ba ag ^ come here. 

cub ba ani ^ go there. 

cub ba im == go yonder (a long way off). 

cab ba ag ha paNicg^u = coucio h^c, we-will have-a-talk-together. 

(5) brtn (he>] la cub ag la gel. In-the-evening (we) are coming 
here to eatn 

(6} laicb^n cakEi ba auH Bain big there = The rain is heavy 
there. 

(T) bakut mid^keta^ ha m Hot sun there = The sun ia hot there* 

ba uii = in the lower reaches, or at the mouth, of a river. 

ha utyx = ia the upper reacheSr or at the souroe, of a river. 

ba ota^ =3 in the Elaat. 

ba 3 « = in the North. 

ba apo = in the South. 

ba tob^n — in the West. 

5. Relaiive i — 

(1) l^i ba dsg^n ba gob; kopening cb^n Ha el na de: 

I bring to house stranger ; European want to see 

what do Negrito = 1 am bringing the stranger into the hou^ ; the 
Euiopeon wants to see what the Negrito has done. 

I regard na here as a lelatiA^e. But as a rule the relative is not 
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«press<^d, the relative clause being merely co-ordinated with the 
principal clause. 

(2) ba te:g ked babe: dena^ paaeit doit 2S rengget^ He 

go sleep with wife I, I ccnnpel (?) pay inuney 25 doUar = I compel 
(anyone) who commita adultery with my wife to pay 25 doUais. 

6 . interrog{tiive^ \— 

maken = who ? mai = what ? 

(1) iiiakEn de: 1 Who he do Who did (it) 1 

(2) makca de tSag^iiT Whose child ? 

(3) znaken pai £l ? 1 ft hom thou see ? = Whom did you sec ? 

(4) nmi 3^ arr ? What (did) he command ? 

(5) mai 3 ^ de: ? Why (did) he do (it) ? ^nd What (has) he done 1 

maiii = how many 1 leha-te: ^ where ? 

(5) m.&Ui nenkrd^n ? How many people ? 

(7) Leha man^^ra^^te: I Where (is the) man ? or Where (are the) 
people ? 

The usual interrogative particle is ha. 

(5) ha man^^ ird^n hegig ke gob I Inlcrf^ogaiive-pariicle Negrito 
afraid of stranger ? = Are the Negritos afraid of strangers ? or 
Why ore the Negritos afraid of strangers T 

To w'hich the answer la t — 

(9) hara gyd^n [a bisa^ he gob. Not they ore accustoined to 
strangers They arc not used to strangers. 

(10) ha pai cab ba dsg^n ? Int.-pari. thou go to village ! = 
Ane you going to the village ? 

(11) mai pai ob>aT What thou want ? ^ What do you want ? 

SuBSTAsnvEs 

1. A'umfier;—. 

As a rule the piiiral can only be distinguished from the singular 
by the context or by the addition of a word meaning ‘'many " (kob^n). 

Some words denoting persons have ph,ral fonaatioUB 

(a) by infixing r after the initial consonant; 

(6) by prefixing t o ; or 

(cj by both methods together, e,g. 
woman, babo: (8g.),hrabo;, tobrabo: (pL). 
youth, kejox (sg,), teraioi, takorajox (pi,), 
man, bake* (ag,), brake*, tobrakt* (pi,), 
person, mon^ra? (ag.), tsmon^ra^ (pL). 

nmn orwoman bavingachild. maaog>n (sg.),mrai«iE5n, tomranog^n (pi,). 
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old maDj kebet (flg.)i bAbet, t^krabet fpL). 
chitJp kcd^ (^.}, t#k£d^n (pL). 

(d) more rarely the plural is fontidi by of the prefix pew^ 

pe ; 

tree, te:b^n {sg.)j peNtoib^n (pL)* 
child, uog^n (eg.)* peNODg^n (ph). 

This plural denotes children m general, whereas the plurals 
t3iiiinfi3g>ii, minfiog^o (from the same word fiag^n) denote children 
belonging to one family. 

son (or daughter] menfsa (sg4i peNmensau (pL)^ 

In the last two cases the dual is certainly meant, so that pen may 
also be n dual prefix^ 

grandmotherp la: (sgd ; ia:, pewla: (pi), 
grandfather^ ta: (sg.); ta:^ peNta: (pi), 

(e) in one or two the plural is formed by infixing na (or a) 
after the first syllable, e.g. 

light, day, koto^ (sg,); k&nat^i^ (pid- 
husband, tamkal (sgO ; tomakal (pl.]p 

A few words of relationship have special plurals !— 
mother, bte (sg.); mn (pi), 
father, mi (sg.); h* (pL). 

But these two plural forms are need by the Jahai to denote aunte 
and nudes, respectively, both in the singular number and tn the 
plural, BO that they are not really plurals of hm and a&i 

Although, apart from the above, no plural formations w'ero dis¬ 
covered and the plural as a rule is identical with the singular, many 
(though not all) substantives usually undergo a change of form when 
foUowing a numeral or the word for ** many ** {kob^n). 

The change is unif orm in type and consists M inserting the infix 
n after the first consonant, O-g. 

niter nai (1), dua (2)^ tiga (3), etc., wc find 

hnapa from hajut, -^hut” 

hnali hali+ ** leaf ” 

manaka^ ,, maka^ egg 

k^ttarci „ karci, thunder ** 

kenerob „ karob, " mat made from bamboo ” 

kanapoN „ kapcN, “ elbow ** 

kanaco kanca. “ grandchild 

gnamm „ ganun> “ bamboo ” 

manisel „ misei ** mbnsteche.^^ 
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natfl; 

naxin 


Ab appears from the above exampleSj the ui£a i» also aoiaetimes 
accompanJcd by modihcatJon of the vowels or even tixmaposition of 
a consonant. The n often appeara ae a prefix, act’onipianie<! by the 
appropriate vowel, e.g. 

naia: from la:, “ grandmother ” 

„ tar, grandfather ” 

„ lo^, “ bough" (where the glottal atop of the 
singular is represented by * in the prefix), 
ttegcsg „ eag, '■ basket 

uengotl „ gorl " tualaug tree ” 
nedinid ,, mid, “ eye" 

ii9iato;b»n „ torb’n. tree " 

aeaneg^a „ ftag?n, ■■ ghild " 

aamked’n „ ked^n. " child " e,g. 

maisi aamkEd^n? *' How many children ? ” 

The following undergo a somewhat peculiar transformation :— 
^xpoi from kalapo’, “ shoulder-blade ” 
lilurl „ luri, “ ghost of a dead perBon." 

Such changes of form after numerals, etc,, occur as has been 
shown, in a good many words, but not in all; as a rule there is no 
change, e.g. ad dog ”, tap “ snake ”, tamkal " husband ”, raijgup 
j^b' harp ”, paks ” the pabs palm ", mensan " son- {or daughter") 
in-law ”, Iflute:g " tongue ", juag “ tiger ", 

ft often happens that after a numeral either the singular or the 
c^^ia] plural form may be used, e.g, ampat toib^or ampat namtoib^, 
four pieces of wood.” 

Examples of the use of the plural 

(1) gyd^n tabrsbo: cnb ba he:b aai taJa>. You women go to (the) 
forest (to) get pith-of-plants, 

(2) t»:x peNto;b?n t-aai. Bring pieces-of-wood those = Bring those 

pieces of wood. ^ 

2. GcTidtrx — 

.. f. “«»« l»l»: “ .omim ", or Miolrol 

bott of’.hf ^ "• •’‘"“Sl for 

mLI ” “P*™>o •ror'lo o*f‘ “ 

.odieote «», O.B. 0 . „! Yoo, boy ! •■ 01 „i, Y„„ g;,,, „ 

(a) Sr^iytmmitve 

. «■' “'>)«• io ropoofoO by 
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(1) knt^ pai ueg cad^ ho:b. WHe thou return litem foreat == 
Your wife lies come back from the forc^. 

(2) Ivif >11 1 £> tflbcBTL CW!d I big = Mj child h big, 

(3J kftiEi gyr ba krpa:^^. Karei be thunders up above = 
Karei is thundering up above. 

(4) bann? balia ba to:. Quiver it fell to earth « The quiver fell 
on to the ground. 

(5) kii£^ sldeh patii. Wife Sideh she sick = Sideh^s wife is ill. 

(6) lm£> aag^u te:g kakg^n bapa. (The) woman sleeps, the 
child sleeps in (the) but. 

(7) bar^^ mg ksrpe:g^a in* jehu^* (The) coco-nut-monkey he 
Hits updn (the) boughj^ (of tbel tree. 

(8) |uag tainpux ik kab caga^. (The) tiger he came to teardn- 
pieces Cago, 

(9) tab^n jidi^ kaieg^n prio>. (The) water it is-boiling in 
(tbe) pot. 

(10) inaa>ra> mapu da gei ? Man when will cat ? = When will the 
man eat ? 

(!1) ta-pad^n de: ganun- Ta-Pedn he made bamboos. 

(12) lasa^ra^ gyd^n mg kt maio. Xegritos they live at Jlaio ^ 
The Negritos live at 31&jo. 

(13) l£l at goi. Smoke Are it pneks ^ The smoke of the fire 
pricks {the eyes). 

An order like the following is exceptional: (14) 3 > hid hid an paaat. 
It is betl^ to say hujan pauai o> l^d. Hain hot it falls = It is raining 
while the sun is shining. 

The nominative eaji also be expressed by putting the preporition 
ka before the substantive, but in that case the predicate is put firsts 
and the subject follows, e.g. :— 

(15) 0 ^ d«: ka ta-pod^n gauQn. Ta-PMn made bamboos. 

(lb) arr ka karei, arr ke piag tk kab kc jnan>Ta>. Karei 
commanded, he commanded prepo^ion (the) tiger to tear-in-piecea 
jfTepQsiiion (the) man = Karei commanded the tiger to tear the man 
in pieces. 

(17) sigai ka kemupin kalcg^n ked^n. (The) benKoiudneense Js- 
fumigating in (the) grave. 

Peculiar expreasiona, in urhich the subject follows, are 

(IS) 0^ Ud-kd kni. He has a headache (koi ^ '* head 

(19) 3 ^ pstia £g^. He sick belly = He I 1 J 14 stomach-ache, 

(20) pstis haji. He sick tooth = He has tooth-ache. 
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The word pAtii is regufarlj an adjectiire. Perhaps the substantiFes 
are used as genitivea. 

It i$ not impD^aible that the Fuhstantive with the preposi¬ 
tion ka may sometimes be not a nominatire but a sort of Luatnimental, 
e g, 

(21) lt> ioi ka t*ji atieii. I split with (the) knife (the) rattan. 

In that case the example (16) above would read “ It was ordered 
by Korei, it was enjoined upon the tiger ”, etc., which wotiH mate 
the tLSo of ka jnog (in the dative) more intelligible^ But as a rule the 
ka construction has to be regarded as a nominative. 

(22) ja 0 ^ ne:g ba haps ka karci. Already he return to bouse 
prcpo»itiork Knrei = Karei has gone home. 

(23) 0 ^ lai ka karei He mn prep&siimn Karei Karei ran. 

(24) bnlan o? kab ka ja o? patii ka bulan. Moon it 

devoured prepo^'Hon toad^ already it aict moon e= The 

moon is being devoured by the toad, the moon is already sick. 

Another form of the nominative is preceded by the prepoaitioo 
de, but I Seldom beard it. In this case too the subject follows the 
predieatej Ong, 

ja cab de pai, ja aadap de paJ, ja de pai ba sumpig^n. Already go 
prepf^jUion thou, already at-ease prcptmlton thou, alroady prepositiM 
thou particle stick-flowers-behind-the-eara ™ You have gone, you ore 
now iu peace, you are adorning yonraelf with flowem. 

Other examples are given in the appended texts. 


l&) Genitive 

The genitive is expressed by putting the determijiing word after 
the word to be determined, 

(1) liiijift mm>n.> ap>. Hut Negrito amal] =. Tht hut of tho 
Negnto is small. 

(2) kUad karei cekcl Karei*^s lightning (la) big. 

(3) UQau kc kra? karct Ho puahod'fjt) into Karoi’s back. 
It 19 not clear whether there is also a genitiv'e with dei 

{4) kilad de karei “ Karei'a lightning-flash." 


(c) Dative 

adding the preposition kc, or occasionally 
de, or without any preposition. 

(1) loi k€ babo: kauod. 
the woman a bird. 


He brings to woman bird = He brings 
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(2) hA tg kc nui Ha t«:g. Plait and give to (the) ckild 
(a) mat to alocp (on). 

(3) Eg die^ lekob^. Give me much. 

(i) Eg bE^ oM-ftid jehut nai Give us that (cigar}, (we want to) 
amoke one. 

(5) 0 ^ m kE juogH He givcs^ordcrs to (the) tiger. 

(6) Eg ksd bsg^ ua ge:L Give to (the) child to eat. 

(T) eg dur^a Ved haHai|. Give (a) durian-fniit to (the) coco-niit- 
monkey. 

(8) Eg ceNermin ked tamkal Give (the] stick to (the) man. 

(9) Eg de paL Give to father thou = Give to your father. 

(10) Eg 3 ^ (of Eg de 3 ^). Give (to) Mm. 

(11) fei penjo balajaa kid ken^aj. He him^ cloth European 
to father-in-law ^ He brings his fathcrdo-law European cloth. 

{d] /xjcoiiise and In^ntmenial 

The preposition ks abo serves for the locative and the instrunieEiitaL 

(1) beg|a:g ae: ked toh^a. Fish therc-are in water ^ There are 
Gfih in the water, 

(2) 0 ^ kg kE mogn Ho is^dovoured by (the) tiger. 

(e) Aemsative 

The accusative usually comes after the verb without any 
preposition. 

(1) Eg lE^ 33 [or Eg diE^ oa). Give me fire* 

(2) ta-pad?a a? de: gamm. Ta-Pfidn ho makes bamboos. 

(3) gyd^n la me na»i. They eat fish and rice. 

{i) fd ia kog^n hajmH They-two are plaiting (the) hut. 

(6) hE^ la. plEH dog. We are cooking ipoh-poiaon. 

(6) bei as ha eah^ Bring fire to light (a Gre)^ 

(7) hE> la cab ba h(i:b, hs^ la bax dag^ We are going into (the) 
forest, vm are fetching (ic* to get) jpoh-poisou. 

(8) akEt Eg ked o? tomaka^! Do-not give hex tobacco ! 

There is abo an accusative with kE. Tims in the following senteuce 
the second ke may be inserted or omitted at will. 

(9) a? srr kt jnog ha kab ke He orders the tiger to 

devour (the) man* 

When emphatic, the object sometimes precedes the verb 

(10) cormiii Eg nai ke baba:. Mirror he gave one to woman = 
He gave the wnmau a mirror. 
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In answer to a question involving “ where ” or " where ... to ”, 
the word of place is preceded by the preposition ba. It seems as if 
thU were also verbal, with the senao of “ going ”, e.g. 

{11) ba ha £l taji ba d3g>iL Go and see (the) knife in (the) 
bouse (j,c, go and fetch the knife). The first ba certainly has the 
mme of going 

(12) Ola, cub. be? ia fie^g ba hapaM Hallo, come, we want to 
return to {the) house (Le. home) [ 

(13) lasEhJn dakei ba ani Rain big there -s There is heavy min 
there. 


(14) tg oJ-Ug ba (or ked j£? or dis?). Givo this to tne. 

(Ifi) hes la onb ba ho:b, hE^ ta ba(3f) dag, We are going into (the) 
forest, we are fetching ipoh-poison. 

(Ifi) kard o’ gyi ba krpe;g?n. Karei is-thundering up above. 

(17) od>n ia;, ia; manaid ba kelab^n ! Ho-there grandmother, 
grandmother Manoid down below! 

(18) iampun os ba uii ba kc tob^o. Jampun {is) fire in (the) West, 
by [the) wnter (i.e, the sea). 




(Note the dctible prepos,itioa, ba + 

(19) 0^ Kog ba kro?. He sits at (the) back (i.e. behind Bomeono), 

(20) 0 ? cab k£ ken^a, {,«( ba kenSa,). Ho goes to (his) father- 


In answer to the question ” whence ”, the preposition oad^n is used. 

(21) Ims? pai ue:g dadSji ho:b, Wife thou returned from forest ^ 
lour wife is-back from (the) forest. 

(22) iMEb^n dakei ead>a im, Heavy min (cornea) from yonder. 


fii; j 1V 




The adjective follows the substantive. 

(a) As a predicate it is regularly used without any prefii 
(&) As an attributive it usually has a prefix t-, 

(e) In both cases, however, esceptiona occur. 

tl) ked>a t,..u Child thM .n .11 . rh.i w n 

th. W *“ 

(J) oJ w k bib.; uji H, trtog, „ ^ 

smjill = Hfj brings the woman a small knife 

m .Mol tad taw toJWW. H, bjinp hi„ bW 

good =1 He brings him a fine bird. ^ 

(fi) bffig^n te-menterg. Long cord. 
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(6) oapoM-ag ajo^, C3g aM-anibceu- Basket it'ttiA small, basket 
it-tbat big = Tim basket is smallp that basket is big. 

(7) C 3 g ag b^d^sed (sr te-b&dJ*ffid)- Basket 1 parfkk- 

small this good = This small basket of mkie is a fine one. 

( 8 ) C3g o^-t-an te-btaa bata ^ bad^sd- Basket it-yonder particle- 

big uot is good That big basket Is Dot a fine 000 + 

(9) karei bteiL ThuDder day big ^ There's a great deal of 

thunder to-day. 

(10) ksbet senelu^l laalig^a iLosi kfd The wrinkled old 

woman stole (boiled) rice from me^ 

CQmpari&an of Adjeeiive^ 

Id comparing two tbings the word men^^ la used. 

(1) bajia^ c^kci men^^ p&^. Hut big as hillock The hut is os 
big os a blUock. 

( 2 ) ba be tnkag 0^ ed^ed^ kar|a meaee^ t-a^ ! Ititcrrogatm-paiiicle 
thore-is workman be know work like thbs 1 ^ Is there a workmati 
who understands this kind of work ? 

{3) t:g pai mease^ £;g fcar^L Belly thon like belly Karei =? Your 
belly is like Karei's. 

(4) bapa cakei sagkato:d^ii nietia&^ pa^. Hut big more as billock 
= The hot is bigger tban a hillock. 

(5) keid o^-tag cinbin. Out this short.. 

(6) ksid oM-ani eiohin iagkato:d^. Cut that shorter. 

Thus the comparative degree can be e3Cpre$3ed by means of the 
word sagkato:d^iL But in general a periphrasis is used. 

(7) hapa &>-tag cakd, o^-t-ani ap’. This hut is big. that one ia 
small (i.e. that hut is smaller than this one). 

The superlative is formed by adding saqkatoid^n to a sentence 
like the loat one* 

(8) hapa o^-t-ag c&kEi^ oM-ani ap^* a^-t-nn lagkato'd^n 
This hut is bigp that one is small, that one over there is the smallest. 

Verob 

Sing. 1 Ic^ te;^ “Isleep”. 

2 pai te:g 

3 3 ^ te:g 

PI. 1 incl. he^ t*:g 

excl la pssN te:g 

2 gjd>n tfl:e 

3 gyd^n te:g 
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Dor] incl. hei te:f 
«icl. fli t«:g 

Sing, 1 lO U ge:i (or le’ se;l] ” J eat, I shall eat ", 

2 pal la g«:i 

3 0? ^ ge:i 

PL 1 inct. he^ la ge;i 

excl. [a pBN la ge:i 

2 gyd^ji ia ^e:i 

3 la gei 

Dual ijicl. hei la ge:i (or hei ha ge:i) 
excL fii(x) la ge:i 

Sing. 1 icMa €d?ed’ {ork> Ed^ad?) har t-ani " J know that path 

2 pai la cd’Ed^ 

3 ha td’ed^ 

Pi. 1 incL hE^ ia ad^ad’ 

excl. ia psH Sa cd’td^ 

2 fyd’n la ed^ed^ 

3 gyd’n ia ad’ed^ 

Dual incl. hei la ed^ed? (or hei ha ed’td?) 
excl. di(a) ia ed^ed? 

Sing, 1 IE’ ob^n ia gei " I want to eat ”, " I shall cat 

2 pai ab^n pai ge;i (or pai ob’n pai la ge:i) 

3 3^ ob^n lift. g^;i 

PI. 1 hs’ ah>ii hE^ fe:i (or He? ahSn hE» ia ge;ij 

2 gyd^ii grd^ ge:i (or gyd’n ob^n gyd^ii la ge:i} 

3 gyd^a ab^n gyd;?ii ge;i {«■ gydJji ah^ gyd^ii ia ge:l) 

Dual mcl hei ah^n hei ge:i [or hei ab^n hei ia ge:i) 

excl. ul(i) ab^u m(i) ge;i (or ai{i) ab^n ili(x) la ged). 

The past tense ie expressed hr ja being put before the pronoun 

Sing. 1 ja lE? el "I have (already) seen 

2 }a pai el 

3 ja a? el 

PI. 1 incl. ja he’ el 

excl. ja la pteN el 

2 fa g^d’n el 

3 ja gyd>n il 
Dual incl. ja bei el 
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Examplefl 

(1) cab ba We am going to (the) rilliigep 

(2) buro^ t-JMii £d^ed^p That cooo-nut-moiikey is ok™. 

(8) baro^ t-BQi m ed^ed^ I That ooco-aDt^monlcey knows 

people! 

(Note the sltenmtive uses of a^ td^Ed^ and iSa The 

coznbuiation ^ ed^cd^ is also possible,, but the a^ is already 
included in the da). 

(4) lema> a? de:g cad^n herb. Lemo has returned from the 
forest. 

(5) ala! cibn ht^ la deig? ha bapa^ Hallo ! Come, we'll return 
home. 

(6) kanc^ o> de:g cad^n he:b. Kis wife is-back tom the forests 

(7) kanc^ 0 ^ da de:^ cad^n ha:b. His wife is coming-baok from the 
forest. 

(8) kanc^ ja a^ ue:f cad^n ho:b^ His wife has come-back from 
the forest. 

To the question :— 

(9) ha kanE^ a? |a a? de:g cad^n ho:h f Has his wife come back 
from the forest I 

The answer m :— 

(10) ja de:gp *' She has come-back,” or de:g, ** She is-back/^ 
the use of ja making it more ompbatic^ or da de:g ba ai|, '‘^Sheis^ 
coming-back from yonder." Cf, a^ ed^ed^, he is cle\’er " and da 
td^ed^p he knows." 

(11) hedbb^u cama^ he^ ab^ he^ la cub ba ho:b, hz^ la ba(x) 
dog^* Early to-morrow we want we are going to forest; we are 
fetching ipoh-poison s=; To-morrow morning are going into the 
forest to get ipoh^poison. 

(12) h£^ ^ pks dag^P We shah cook ipoh-poison. 

(13) hE^ la cub h£^ la £l dag^. We are going we will look-at ipoh 
(-tr«) = We are going to have a look at the ipoh-tree. (The second 
hc^ may be omitted,) 

(14) lE^ la do: hajts^. 1 want to make hut [or Le^ ob^n iz? 
ia di: hapa?. I want 1 wiU make hut) = I want to make a but. 

{15) karei gyr bs krperg^ Karoi thunders up above. 

(16) Ic^ Db^a 3 H ha taqkux {or wuth ia Instead of ha). I want 
fire to light (a lire). 

(17) dd 3> jebog^ man^ra^p (The) dog barks-at (the) man+ 

^IS) lE? piiai la balajarkEd pai. I (am) fcired of learning withyom 
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(19) £g ke |tu£ ha Give in tbofie-twa (^metbi^og) to eat. 

(30) ue.g ba aq ha kentzg^n. Come here, ajid dance (or we-tvo 
will dance). 

(21) la hade^d^c. We HhaJ! eat soon^ 

(22) le^la cub ba ho’b la e:g^p I am going to (the) foreat to atooL 

(23) g9rta:g ua azurzg ba ho:b. He knocks that (some one) may 
come-out of (the) forest* (One knocks with the woodman's chopper 
against a tree ia order to summon Erom the forest Eome one who is 
there but whose exact position at the moment one does not know*) 

(24) ia pffiN hegig krhan t-ani o? tana^ We are-aCraid that 
buffalo (may) gore (us)* 

(2n) h£^ cub ba dag^, hE^ la lasix padci. We are-going to (the) 
village, we &haU pound paddy (= rice in the bosk). 

(26) e:g ja wj a? de:. Bow already ready, he make ^ He has 
ffoished making the bow* 

The most striking thing in the above exjimplijg is the particie la 
(in the 3rd person singular, Ua), Occasionally we find ha. Such 
particles usually precede the verb ; if the latter has an auxiliary verb* 
the la or ha must follow the auxiliorj* and come between it and the 
principal verb* 

These particles usnally express desire, will, or in general a future, 
but not always ; sometimes they aeeompany the present. I am 
inclined to regard them as constituting the verb. In that case, without 
such a particle* the verb would have to be regarded as a predicative 
adjective* eg.:— 

(27) mantra? (a?) kabys, (the) nmu (he m) dead," but 

(28) man^ra^ na k^bys, “ (the) died/' 

Wlien |a precedes the pronoun, thus indicating the past tense, 
no particle h put before the verb: — 

(29) mau^ta^ ja kabyi. Man already he dead = The man is 
dead. 

This explanation of the particles is, however, by no means certain. 
The Use of ha instead of la appears to occur in the dual (but perhaps 
also in other cases, cf, the texts). 

Active and PoMirte 

(1) lE? ge:i e£g ja^g?, I eat (the) fiesh (of the) tiger. 

(2) jqgg logP ksd ie^. Tiger he devour prep&^'tion I = The 
tiger devours me. 

(3) i^manihii? ©> taha? kEd Ie>. S^matubu beats me 
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(4) if^ faba? ktd o>. I am beat^u by him. {But it can also 
Mean “ I beat bim "+) The foliowing sentence ia imambiguotia t — 

(5) ia ktd I beat Mm. 

(6) a? malig^a^ t^ba^ ba He stealt beat to him = If he steals 
he will get beaten. 

(7) o> Ug^ kE pyog. He is-devoiired by (a) tiger. 

The prefix pi seems to form a sort of causative : Nug, " to sit,*"' 
piM3g« "to sleep with ” j nuadn pinmli “to eat fish; m:g, '"to 
come back/' piierg^ “ to briDg back.” 

Moods 

CMditiofial 

(1) 0 ^ cub bft grP, P iie.fp baiar. He go to Grik, he return, pay = 
He has gone to Grit; when ho comes bact^ he will pay* 

(2) P iimlig>n, uhp bs (If) be sfecab, 1 (shall) beat him. 

(3) ha P ab>ii. If he wiU. (Here ha b really the interrogative 
particle.) 

(4) drm gyd^n a|£r. h£^ Ed^Ed?. If they teach, we (shall) know, 

(5) dem ue:g. If I come-back. 

The Jabai often try to express the coaditicnai by means of the 
Malay word kalau. (often pronounced kalu m Jahai). But 

generally it can only be inferred from the confext. 

(6) 0 ? malign ka msn^ta^ k£ bab lt\ la He steal 

proposition man preposition tMng I* partick i thrash ^ fi the man 
steals my eatables, I will thrash him. 

Interrogalii^ 

(1) ha ja pai geii! IriietTO^im-pariide already thou eat ? = Have 
you eaten yet ? 

(2) ja ge:i. 1 have eaten* 

(3) ha kemuo!* pai ? Inl^-part. name thou ? = What is your name t 

(4) utP ha li^! Have you or haven^t you ? 

(6) mapu? gyd?iiia geiiT hs^ la ge:i hade^d^iL When wdl yon 
eat ? We will cat at-once. 

(6) mapu^ pai la cub! When wiU you go ? 

Impmitive 

(1) cub k! Go ! (The particle k adds emphasis; nsually the verb 
alone is used.) 

(2) gus, am. tabcEg^n I Come-down* drink, (you) lotong-monkey! 
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(3) dU^ bar^nti pu ? fiallop atop^ you 1 

(4) 5d I t^am f Dog ! Bi^at that! = Beat that dog J 

Negatitie and Prok^ire 

ineNid is a atrong negative and also a prohibitivo. 

hora^ 19 the ujua] at^gative with verbs i it sometimes eaoses 
aliiteratiozi in the following verb (Crg- beha^, ** there is no money ** 
— “ I have no money 

aket is a prohibitive. 

(1) ha ja 3^ to:g T borm^ ha he;g lagi, Inleirogatifx-paTiidi already 
he come-back i Not ia come-back yet =i Has he come back ! He 
iarft back yet. 

(2) Iwra^ pb^ bora^ bebce^. He doos-not cry^ he hjia no 
mother (to hear him cry)* 

(3) beta^ ha ge.i menhed. He does not cat sugat'caoe. 

(4) aJtct prinhii I Do-not makc-a-wry-mouth 1 

(fi) oi ta, sket serig kc gydJ*n! 0 grandfather, be-not angry with 
them I 

(6) bara^ te^g tetnkal ani, I do not sleep with that mam 

(7) aket uo.gp 0 ^ Do-not scrape (the wound}^ it wili* 

become-big, 

(8) bora^ kebyi, i£> gat, j am^not going-to-die, I (am) young 
(literally, "* ali%'e 

^^^9) bara^ ha celai. He (has) not bit (the animal with bis blowpipe^ 

(10) ha lema?, laQa ka^ni], acu*. He has not found (it). 
1 looked-lor (it) there, it-was-ao1^there. 

(11) hi rneNid bi 1 Yon (there), doa^fc rim (away) I 

(12) pai ha he: bah? mewid. You, have (you any) eatables ? No, 


AnvERB;jl 


(1) cab letcga? {or teg®?) ! Co carohilly ! 

(2) cab Ichftkai (or hakoi) ! do slowly ! 

{S) pcNccg’n hftkai! Speak ulowly! 

(4) cab lekcdu9t J Go qdcUy i 

(5J c{f die^ lek®b^ii! Give nio plenty 1 

(6) ta lox Ul.J,> ! s,i „p I 

(7J rebet Ictega’! Bind tightly, 

this prefix can be diepenaed witL 
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Foruatiom of Words 
Redujiiicctiiiii 

g«:i . . , “ to eat.’* 

babo:» *’ wouiail" 
ed^cd’, " to know,” 
dal-durl, *' heel.” 

tam-teli’ii, “ cord made of imt bstu fungus.” 
cub . . . cib-enb, " to go.” 

teig , . . ti-te:g, ” to sleep.” 

hid'heid, '* to sneese '* (t). 
lem-lem, mUt," 

N5g . . . Ni-Nog. “to ait, to squat.” 

jud^ . . . ^d^n-|ad^D, “to hang down (like s hanging branch).'* 
iDb'Ieb, ** to stare.'' 

tig ?n,tng?ii, " to pound with bamboos,** 
six . , . sa4jx, “ to pound (rice),'' 

In verbs reduplication occurs very often, especially after the 
verbal particle ia, without however having any signiheant effect. 

Texts 

About Rabei amd the Hala 
(By Kdladi) 

penti* (or petis), dea hata^ tebcea &a tnlug^n be^ 

(When) sick we fetch (the) great Hata to help us 

da cl he’ petis. }a o> eg cemun lca-ar|. 

here, to look-at us sick. Then one ' gives mirror yonder, 

ka hala’ da porbi* kc karei; he’ la gee da 
for (the) Halft to waft-up to Karei; we shall live* (if) he 

perlei carmin ke karei. taapole bule le’ tuing’n 
wafts (the) mirror up-to Karei, Certainly I can help 

ke serlantea kalu b»ra’ hala’, he’ kabys 
{the} Serlantos.* If {there were) no Hala, we (should) die. 

a’ eg nemssb’n ka karei i kalu de ha^’, he’ 
Karei gives diseases; if tbere-is (a) Hala, we 

^ ** hfl-" 

■ eiHMe la rttn/^ from lal. “ tP mn." 

■ Lbl " well 
* Th a wfitOT of tbfl HaI*. 

TOIa, IV, PAET IV- 
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bolft 0^ parloi tc korci; kala taria? kala^r 

Hve^ h& can scnd-vp to Kaiei; if tbere-b-no HaUt 

he? Itabjij bsFa? hE? iB €d^^ed> parbl ke kard. 3 = 

we die * we do not know (how to) aend~np to Karei. tbo 

hala^ 3? temai ^ kc kajei* ka hala^ had c^rmin. 

Hala praya to Kjirei, the Hala (him a) t!oiiTor+ 

kafai o? pfsg * titoj^ a? byrl huj ke lyr a? 

Kjirei aita apright^ Karei haa-spircad (a) mat at hb side 

ke dada? ® karei sampd c^rmin p^rbi ka hida^p 

to his chest. (^\Tieo the) mirror arrives, that the Hala sent-np, 

ssmpd krpe:g7a ant carainp 3 ? legla^« ka karei 3? hemhab^ii 
(the) mirror arrives on the mat, Karei laughs, he likes 

canma. 3 > perlob ka karei ke haU^p 3 ? eg 

(the) ulutot. Karei breathes into (the) Hala, he (him) 

cebox. p«rbb ka hala? kc he? tepstiip 

(the) ceboh (-rtonejp® (The) Hab breathes into us (when) sick, (and) 

ja be? sep?. 
then we get-well.* 

balaq hard baked ^ sampd hapa, he? 

Karei b shadow ■ (is) hot; [if it) approaches (our) hutp wc 
kabys, 
die. 


The BLOOD-THHowixf; Cfrkmony 


karei 3 ? 
(liSTien) Kurd 


(By KSadi) 

ffSTTt CTd?ii keb?ii gyd?!! babo:. 
thunders, (the) women cut themseives. 


gyd?n 

they 


ae:i k£(d) karei^ fyd?ii cke^ ba 

throw (blood) up-for Kareip they pour (it) on (the) 

* Littfallv " ultj ", 

■ Or " 


* him iptHd naar hh hnimt 

* U. " k piMAd 


^ -l«» in boih b««d. «„I hW up* 


te: 

ground 


Te^ cure 
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ked monoid^ koln o’ baranti o’ korEi, ;adi-l£, kala 
for Manoid. II Karei stops (thundering), it-is-a11''ri^t, if (he) 

bora’ ua baranti, o’ gyrt Lagi, keb’n ka be’ tamakal, 
doea-DOt etopv he thundeie still, 'tre men (nUo) cut (oimelves), 

kalu bora’ na baranti, keb’n cad’n e&laig’a kete;g’n. 

if (he) docs*iiot stop, (we) cut on both-aides lags,’ 

A Fi;eeral 


(Described by KSladi and Cenbis) 

o’ kabys kanorr dna’ uankEd’n, renca bar 

The deceased is-catried-by two men, (who) clear (a) path 


ba-seg’n j -Ie{E) fa kanorr saro’. 

beforehand; we-two carry- (the) corpse* 


pakal batiog’n, dna’ .Ie(x) ia bai 

(with the) point (of a) hatchet, we two dig 


be’ ia bai 
We dig 


kii:d’n* 
(the) hole. 


cinpag’o karob. he’ la dorr cad’n kelob’ii, 

(and) split btunboos. We sprcad-(them)-out at (the) bottom, 


■aro’ cad’ll 

(tbe) corpse on 


krpe:g’'ii karob. be’ 

(tbe) top (of the) split-bamboos. Wo 


de: demig’n enlag’n enlag’n koid’n, bamkal 

make slats of-bamboo nloog-thc-sides-ol (the) giuTc, lay-OTer 


jehn’ ampat, ciucag’n karob* he’ dan 

(them) four (pieces of) wood, (we) split hamboos, we spread 

CBd’n krpeig’n,’ he’ dod’n te; krpeig’n 

(them) on (the) top (of the pieces of wood), we put earth on-to 

karob. jele:g’ii jeho’, he’lakag’n 

(the) split-bamboos. (We) stick-in (a piece of) wood, we plait 

bapai. fcrpe:g’n tare’; box bolau 

(a) palmleaf-screen over (the) corpse : (we) lay (the) blowpipe 

kelab’n bapoi, banu boi tokali ked 

under (the) screen, (the) quiver (we) lay also with 


t iff. both Uw gfeinss. 

* CB.d?n krpe:s^n is » nmiaus pt™o ; iho priniAf^ een» al cad^ ii foot 

«tcl Jwnns " Jrom'^; SO hm Utm ■bo^-o " comafi to mMA 00 to thfl lOp ol 
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h^hn, iiapt ben kTx>e:g^n 8an>^ keiab^n 

(the) blowpipe, read>\ {we} lay (it) over (the) corpse und^t 

hapDi. kslfb^D as, cob^n 34 

(the) screeo. Wo bring firewood, (and) light (a) fire 


eidag^n enlag^. 
on-both-sidw. 

la 1 hc^ ia hc^ ia doig, 

Then we return-honie, wc shift-our-caiiip, 


ba anl ja sia 

over there. Then (we) pound 

la balu? ai. 

shoot game (with the blowpipe). 


bras, 

rice, 


hE^ la K3& 
we {go aotij live 

ja hE^ 

then we 


do gyd^n tani, gyd^n ia la^ begjag; de li£^ 

Thof^e there, they catch fish; we 

be^ ia hala(z) tabeeg^iL 

WD shoot btong-monkeya (with the blowpipe). 

paag^ gyd^n tebrabo:, 

they, (the) women, cook (rice in intemodes of baniboo)j 

bas, baboa 

{they) split (them open), {and} pour-out (the contents) 


tagu 

here# 

Jft 

Then 

|a 

then 


krpe:g^ gada^; 

on ekaw-pktters; 


|a hs? la ge:i; 
then we eat \ 


ja simpEii ganan, ha 

then (arc) got-ready bambooe, to 

he> ia piqbin, gyd^n tiga^ tebrabo: 
wc aing, they, (the) three women, 


indahp 

(when we) have-finiahed, 
cantag^np 

stamp (on the groimd), 

kemeig^n. 

dance. 


'■ lap luuiJlj iadioatiag the paat l«n», bi4 tb* tom irf '^mud ih&u in thu 
Ihf] rciU«vti^ it oevarv. 



CHANSONS BE PAGAYEUHS 
Par J. TaSGRE^ 


I ES diffi^rents motifs miisicfliix qua nous avoas i^unis icL was 
^ la litre de " Ghausojifl de Psgayems” oat 6t4 recueilHa et 
aimotes au coms d'eatcuisioas en pirofiia sujf k Flou\-e, du c6t6 do 
Nmivelk-Anvere tt pctdimt dos tandomi^ea i travera lea nombreuwa 
Toies d’fnaii flinaotisfs, qai siUoansat la foret i]aju'6c{igufiS6 do k 
coatr^ dca Bangala. 

Si tol est k titro qae noaa avons ctoiM pour ddsigoci oea premieres 
numifestations d’activit^ nmacale, c'est par ce quo k dmnwn est k 
lorme dk^qjrtssioa & laquelle aon Beukmant elles font imm^iatemeat 
Bongcf. maia auasl i laquelk elks doivent directemcat condiuia et 

iiboutix. 

Dana son stada actucl, la chanson nigre n’est & coti do nos chamoiifl 
populairea qukne simple 4bauche, qu’im esprit cidtivo serait aaturello- 
roont porti i compktcr et i d^vetoppor, maia que k Ktur, avec son 
imaginatioa primitive, abandonno a embryonnaire. 

La obanson de pagayenr accompagne ime action. Elk encourage 
k pagayeuT dans son tiavaii ] cUe atiranlo son ^nergie et angrocnte 
son artieui, Le travail do pagayonr s’execute par tm ponpe d'honmes 
et en mesuro. 11 consist-e dans la rip^tition rdguLero ot p^riodiqno 
des momes laouvements. GrSce i cctte rigularit^, Tefiort do cliaomi 
s’cn trouve diminu^ et rnnion des cfiorts, rendue possible, augment® 
I'cfficaciti dll travail. Lo geste du pagayeur skccomplit en deux 
temps ct flo compose de ralteraation r^guli^re d’une tendon et dW 
repos musculaires. 

(yest sur «s8 conBidkations-li, quo nous nous sommca bas^ pour 
diviser noa “ chansons ” en parties d’6gak durie, c.A.d. cn rnesi^. 
Car, la mcsure de la chanson correspond a cello du travail qu’ello 

accompagno. 

Par consequent, b meaure de la chanaon sera binaire, Lllo compto 
deux temps : un temps fort et iin temps faibk* Le premier temps 
coincide avec la tension des muscles (coup de raiuo), k dcuxiime avec 
le repos. Ces deux temps sont dkgak durfe, maie its diffirent considt- 
rabkment an point de vue de I'inteiiflite. Eu efiet, lo pterakr cst 


t Ur. Tftfigbn waa 


m ftodunt At ihsiSfjtectl iluiing the SrMfnn jmd tuh- 


duemlT A Expedition to tbE hn w 

iatecsiv* rtudy ot Mate:* (• (Wakot cf thtgroup iwnally ealkd h>U).—A- W. 
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fort^mejit marqu^ biea dans la cfaauj^a que diiDS raccompagiie>^ 
ment du gong m dii tam-tam; $itr lui tombf at cgalement le$ 
ac^ntnfees du tcxte; le d^uxi^mep aii contiaiia relativement 
foible. Dana la mesure de (3, chaque t^^mpa vaut tme hLincJie et dano 
Celle de ^ tme noire poUit6<?. 

Kona uYons dit que la chLauson zifegre n'etiut qu^une simple ebauchep 
uae tentative de production, une fomiule de quelques notes, ne 
templissaiit souvent qii'une oeule mesiire. 

La Htmetute est tout-h~fait dl^Kuentaire. Ellc cat bas^ sur !e 
proc6di de i-^p4titioiiH 

(1) R^p^tition de la memo formide avee on sans pause intermedia ire . 

( 2 ) K6p4titiou de la nieme formule, avec variatioii, 

(3) Aitenmtion de deux formidcs. 

(4) Alternation de dexix formules^ avec variation, 

En d^ignant la formula par uae bttre, (A, B, C) b pauoe pat im 
tiret Hi et la variation par an accent demere b lettre (A', B'") nous 
pouvons reprdsenter conuno suit les diff^renta types de stmctiu'e 
que nous rencontrons dans notra aerie de chanaona 

I- (a) A, A, A, etc. (sana paiisej; Noa. I et 2. (6) A, .A, A, 
etc. {avec pauae); Jfoa. 3, 4, 5 et 6, 

11. (ffl) A, A', A, A\ etc.; Ko. 7. {*) A, A, A', A", etc.; Nos, 
8 et 9. 


HI. A, A, B, B, A, A, B, B, etc.; Nos. 10,11 et 12, 

IV. (fl) A, B, A', B, A, B, A’, B, etc.; No. 13. (6) A, B, A, B'. A, 

Bi A etc.; No 14, 

I.e I (a) est clair. Lm motifs se saccMeot i^guli^nraeat et 
sBiis anct. RemaiquoDs quo damj I (A) lo pause Stablic entte lea 
formulea eat de k tneme durte quo k formiUe. La variation eat 
r6alis6o par 1 augmentatioa de lintervalle. Ainai, k fonaule Lnitkle 
(111 No. 7 est. k, la, si, k, so], mi, sol. Dana k vaiiantc, I’intervalle 
compris entie k deusiiiM (k) et k troiaifeme {d) note eat augments: 
k, SI devient k, do. Voici comment se dfcompoao le No, 13: k 
prmifire fonmde «!t fa ff, k mi. aol S ; k deuxi^mo, fa #. fa S, mt, 
faff: ktroiaiimeestimevarktiondokpremieio: k tkree constitute 

par lea deux demiferea notes {mi, sol J) deident nne quarto (mi k>; k 
qaatn^me fotmule est idontiqoe k k denxiftmo. Dam, k No 8 la 
T. d^ndante {si ^ aol) de k fonnulo initialecat auccesaivemeut 
^rtte i a qi^ (dc^i k^lj et i k quinte (^mIo. eij, , k^I) 
dans k troisitme et dans k qnatoi&me formides. Cette aucceaaion 
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d^iaterv^Uea progresaivecHent augment^ constitue un procid^ tr^s 
heiireu,^ de variation et prodiiit nn effct m^lodique d*ime original^ 
beauts. Lpo No. 15 comprood deux parties: un solo debutant par im 
imiaono^ leg^rement auaiic^ sur la syllabe pi de kapita et se t^M muifiAn t 
ptu line cadence banaordetise r^lis^ par la chute d'unc tierce (sur 
embe dutt e)* r^p^t^ cq fcho par tout lo ebeeur des pagayeurs (sm 
^ e : c, 6,0: e). 

Deux traits caractfaistiques, so reaeontmnt frfquemnaenl: h k fin 
d'ujie chadflou, sent en outre h signaler respeetivoment dam Im 7 
et 8, Le premier est k cbufce finale de la m^lodte uu moment; oil la 
pirogue va aborder. 141 chansou^ au lieu de so terminer sur sa veritable 
finule^ eat suivie par ime note louguemcnt aouteuue et d un ton plus 
baa q\ie k finale (voir No. 7). fl est Evident quo cetbe note finale 
(Ja, cjt) ne fait pas partie de k ebanaon. La seconde caract^tique 
est k longue modulation de la note finale (NOv 14). 

Lea Nos, 15 efc 16, m^ritent au point de \Tie do leur forme, une 
attention ep&lale. Ik n'ont rien de k rigueur et do k regukrite 
de construction qui caract^isent si bien toutes lea autres obansom^ 
Dnns lo No. 16 on rencontre uno certaine liberty dklluxSj un certain 
4kn rythmique qui en font une veritable phraao mmicale. Le No. 17 
eat un air de danse triste, 11 est es^utS par deux voix de femmes. 
Tune pleuiant la mort pr^oce de son enfant, Tautiie r£p4tant lea 
memos notes pkintives apr^ chaque forraulep 

Le contour mllodique de la chanson est trfea restfelnt. Le plus 
fiouvent cellooi so ment dans rintep%'alle d'une quinte on d'une quarte. 
Cefi memes mtervalles se roncontront dam k langue parl^, le premier 
i la fin d^une interrogation (quinte aecendante] le second en terminant 
une phrase affirmation (quarto cieaeendante)^ Nous trouvons des 
exemplcs de remploi do rimisson dans les Noa. 2, 3 et 15^ 

Lklluro de k chanson est knte. monotone et plaintive. Dans 
k mesure de ^ mij= 60; de meme, dans celle de ^ o — 60. Excep- 

tionnellcment le mouvenieut des Nos, 2 et 0 est acoekre. Le memc 
mouvement tythmique imprime k meme foramle iDd6GninieDt 
repetie. Lea niesures se suocedent rigiili&res et uniformes. La 
monotonie cst encore augment^e par rocconjpagnepicnt constant et 
sourd du gong (mbonda) et par lea batteries nerveuses et precipices 
du tam tam (mokoto). Nous avons doting des exemples de cct accom- 
pagnement aux Nos. 6 et 7. L’intervalle dee deux notes du tam-tam 
eat d'une tierec mineiiTC- 
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G6a4rAl0jiipnt la cbansoQ de p&gayeur est par tout 

I'^iiipngc, Uq JiDitmio outonno im aii, d’auties suiveiit, et voili biontot 
tout le monde eatrain^. Mais avant qu’un air nc aAit cntonu^, k 
mesure a iti marquee pat le tam-tam et le gong (ex : No>». G et 7). 
Des foia, il ao trouve un jeuue Homnio parmi In bande, rdput£ pour 
fla belle voix ct sea belles chansoua, et alors o’est lui qui ae fera entendre 
an couia du voyage. Cct bomme, appcl^ tnoto ira ndumfto (I’botnme 
de la cbansou) est d^oDice exempt de pagaye. Le moto tea whenibo ae 
fera I enterprete de toua et dans ce caa-14 11 alterneia avec le ckoeur 
(bos, 6 , 7 et 9 ) on bien 11 donnera libre coma h sea proprea sentimentA. 
C cst-parmi cos chauBOiia<-l& quo se comptent lea plus belles (Kes, 8, 
12 et 16 ). 


II nous reate & dire un mot au aujet dti texte. C^lui-d ne poaskle 
qu une valem secondaiie et aecessoire. Bien aouvent les paroles sont 
insignifiantea et banalcs et le Noir ae irouverait embnniss^ de voua 
dire la vdritable signification de sa chanson. 

Lo Koir ebante les diff^rents ph^om^nos de la nature, qu’il 
^vinise et que son imagination penplc d’eaprits. V»4-vis de cetts-ci 
il ^piouve une vMtable crointe qu’il a’effoico de disumuler et qu’il 
veut diaaiper par la chanson. Il iuvoque la forSt peupl^ d’anibrcs, 
les ilea niystericusea. Ira eaux profondes; il appelle lea manca de 
sra ancetres j il ebanto la puissance dra Blanc ou bien il cdlftbre 


quelqu’ ^venement de son village dont le aouvenir Id est rest^ fid^k. 
Bat ra chanson, il veut,en Ira iuvoquantdormer Ira forces mystiirieusca 
qd I'entoiiient et qd le hantent. 

Voici b traduction dra textra qd noua avons au noter: I, ile. 
2 , ekouloulou, qd ramea inceasamment. (Comprenez : rat-cc quo nous 
nutres, bommea, aermia obligis de tamer, jour et ndt, h I'instar de 
ekodoulou un petit poiasou qui resscmble k une et qui 

nage inccssanuucnt. Veritable ad Aoiiifnem de mes pagaycuis qd 
apres un long trajet n’avaient paa encore atteint le but du voyage 
an tomher de la ndt. 3, hippo, fusil, casserole, lance, etc. 4, ? fl, O 
nialle, a’^ance, 6, Chef o, waza, waza ; chef e, waza, wuza ; ventre 
e. w. w.; fuail, e, w. w.; malle, c, w. iv.; sel. e, w. w.; imitona-le 
(Blauc), w. w.; ebc. 7. 1 8. ? 9, Isiaberbea, o ye | Iraberbes, o. ye ; 
etc. 10, J avauce. 11, ? 12, Helas, mere ; lielas, mftre; unhomme 

I**", H ™ dcobtrent). 13, Manzod ? 

H ? 15, Porte le chef, porte le bapitn ; chante le FJeuve. Comprenez: 
bi le chef a une pabbre, le hapito y sera ^galement meb. mot 
palalre, sujet (dzikambo) est sousnentendu. 16, Un jour, eu arrivant 
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dans on villa^, un de mes pagayenrs, ayant d^couvart une bells 
femelle, so mit 4 cbanter des paroles obscfines qni ne manquerent 
poa de faiio delator do riio toute I’equipe. 11 r S6laa, mon enfant; 
hdlaa, je le pleure; bdlas, avee doulcw; sauiab-je I'onblier, hdlaa. 

On le voit, non Boulement le texts cat souvent quam incomprd- 
hensible niaia au point de vue dn vocabulairc il est un meli-melo de 
tenneSj empruntds aux diffdrenta dialectea clu Flouvc* A titco 
d'cxemple, citons lo No* 15 ob les preniiers mots sont Mabalo ct dea 
dernim (embe dua) ngombe. 

H cut dtd facile d’harmoniaer ccs diffdrents motifs dont certains 
sont de toute beantd, maia cela n’aumit pas contribud 4 une meiUeuic 
eomprdlieiision ot h une presentation plus natnrelle du sujet. 

La musique ndgre ignore les consonnanocs et les partitions qui 
constituont prdcisdinent la base de rharmonisatiou* 

En pobliant ces textes muaicaux, nous aTons samplement voulu 
ausciter do Tintdret pour un aspect do la civilisation noire, jusqu’ici 
trop Bouvent ndgligd. 


CBAHSOyS J>A’ PAGAYEUBS 
(HdjEinba ja bote ba gkai) 



rwtti’,* E - a-itga e e i e * a - qga 
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ja - bo . In - ka otck' i a ■ kn-la. in ja - bo - In * ka 



ntck ; kn-lu-ltt ja • bo • In - ko ntet‘t o-kn 4u -la 


m ' ■■«0 



C}=i 60 Tutti 
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m 


TvUi: 0, li ■ ndsft-nija.ta'nibfrla 


A, li* 



Ddj&'iidsa. ta*nibo-lA 




0, Li- 



ndjft - ndjo, ta * mbd • la 




ad ja ■ ndja. 


ta - mbo *la 



■Mz: 

U- 



J-=72 



Tutti : wa - iflt 


: 1 

[-■_■- K 

[ — ^ — m ' ^ 

St^fo; Ufa * ks 

. — Ti-ti 

1 - adji 

7" “IT 

- -_. T^=i 

- S ^ 

e: 


1 - ^ 

J-- ^ 1 

1 - s '■ \ 

w ^ ^ 

U31 — -Lti: - mt. - i 

ES - m 
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wa<za 
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Solo: £i.] 




qga 


Id-qga 




Tutii : H”* ■ ko - ta ■ mbo-lA i aa ■ ko • ta ■ nibO'la ; na - ko * 





ta • mbo-la \ m - ko - ta- mba-k; aa - ko - k - mbo - la. 
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C7-0O 



j<> a * le lando - ko jo mq - U - map ba 



jo ma-ma, b& jo ma-Etiia, ba 


JO Ma-mo, 





e ; ma-Bzo-ni o . . - ; mo^nzo-ai e; 




jSoto: 
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Dgi -> pe - la - ka mp - ka-ndgi d^i - pe • d;i ka - pi - ta E - 



mbe da - a c e .,, , p 


eJ^w jSoitf .• 



Air de Dance Triste 



je je fo je 



































































































.1.V OLD u'lii S02iG OF THE ^ 

By R. O'FEUBAt-L 

TflXT IK CrtlBEMBA 

§ 1 1. Kale ilyo pall Ballwaiuba oa BaN’kiilu balotuma fita, 

fileya Im luJahi ya baat u nba Jlanibwe. 

3, Babaaanga, baikatana, balapikiiija no k«Ia«mft na roatuino. 
■t. Awishyo niubiyc panshi, amunjo mutwc. amimio mutw'e, 

0, awnda, atwala ku mlumu. Balaimba ainalaila, balati, 
d. “ Sopipa, sompa, sompa, aompa, sompaj” nc roitwe ya abantu 
7. ilfuma aiti: “ ilwasalipenb” Yalabaaaila nbwali. 

S. Baikala iilucheln. 

9. Yatuiaa bambi. Baya, baya, baeanga : 

10, kabili balabsana abaahili na bukali. 

U, Babutiika ulubilo, babwetcla ku infumn. 

]2. Mfumu yabasula, aiti; “ Tamukalipe," 

13. Yatiinia bambi, Baya apopeno babutwike, baklwa, 

babakoma, 

14. Biibwela, balaimba anjakila, abati: 

15. “ Makoahi wmpa, sompa, sompa. sompa, tompa.** 

16. Batunui umunabo ku ntfiunii, abati; 

17. “ Kaaobelc wati, ‘ Kabakoma abantu.' " 

18. Htfumu aiti: "Chiaunia ; mwawamya. mwa bantu banfli." 

19. Bafika bonjw. Ne mlumu yaima, yakyanga. 

20. Bakbika ne mitife kwilinga. Balatota, abati: " CMlyo, 

chilyo." 

31. Mfumu aiti: “ ilwasalipeni, mwe bantu bandi.” 

22. Yafumya ne kunku ya nsalu, ■yalalepab- 

23. Hebafwika umo umo. Bonfle bakumana, 

24. Aiti: " Kekalcni, mwo bautu baadi." Baikala. 

12 35. Kabili limbi yafwaya ukuya kumbi. 

36. Yabakuta, yalonganya iBIolo fyonac. ^aaosa, aiti; 

27. “ Ndcrnutuma ku misM ku kulwa ulubuli.” 

38. Bati: “ Chiaiima." Basumma. 

29. Yalabula na maluti, yalabapa bouse, yakumanya: 

30, yaf um ya ne mfuti, yalabopa. 

1 Al» Oftllcd Wamtnba Df Awrnba- Pwsbftblr th« right jpeUJng ■■ emsald. 
VOI,. IV. P.lRT tv, Ji*' 
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31. Yafumya ne usalu shakashika, yabbpula. 

32. Ilebapa m miala jra kuya Emyo kwilinga. 

33. bayafikft, babasati^a abanabo. 

34. Balalwu ulubuJi abiwhikaJipe. BabutuIfR iilubilo. 

:iS. Basostt, abati :. “ Tuleli™ nenu.'^ 

3fi, Bati: “Xomba ifwe twanaku. Tuleisii tota ku infumu 
yeiiu," 

37. Baisa. batotu, abati: “ Twanaka, wa mluniti." 

3e. jUti; “Chiaumn. Ikaloni/' Baikala. 

39, iabapcle no muahi. HaikiUa aba bautu ba mfumu. 

40, No kiilfika bnleka ; ninahi chap wa, 

41, Xc m/upiu j-asulako, aiti; " Chapwa " Baikala. 

42, Epcla. 


S 3 43. Baiuo, nga baiw ababcketo abanakashi. 

44. lialaposa ku Baludgwana, 

41). Bsilebashita nsofu ne tusalu no mluti 
46. nil mapipa ya maluti 5 niiishi chapwa, 

17, No nifumu yaaoaa, aitj: “ Mali bashva bandi.” 
48. So ktileka yaleka. 


1. BammmUi tui ^Hiulu. Honorific PlumlF, 

.3; Bolupikam. Kiipika is now commonly used for firing a rifie. 
ongina uwiinmg seems to refer to & short, sharp sound,' (Oomparc 

"•t.’T *"P»« 

Miiiyti to say Thank you’.”) 

mnnnrnol A/ofewAi, ChUf/o, Archaicr words the 

such ne ^ ^ ionper remembered. They arc still used on 

such occasions os the slaying of a lion. 

infix ’*» fe being the tense 

thfl hwifl *+ ^^***v- 3"^*^ iiiirTator explained that the warriors carried 
th« W. to tbo thiot .0,1 

Cf. the olJ word 

hunduki tltke* till from tbi> SwiJiiH jjtjn ( 

«noaa« Z'7 *■’ J-Mpr Uoumopo. Vo 

mToII '""r " ‘ " 

only »i«t« in ‘*“’**' fipf^rwirioiiiid 

n.noh with itn liomoTgowe muMtl (U, *. \\\ 
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1.20. Ttito “prostfiito oiwsclf in sftlwtotlon ’, ns to a chief. A. W. 

1. ,44. Bala^sa sccnaa to be a futme* and posa properly means 
“ throw away " {cf. Zulu perhaps implying that the captives 

are bo Dumcroua as to bo given away pmcticoUy for no thing . Coutraflt 
with *hUa “ sell ” in line 45, when it is a question of ivory, 

1, 46. Jlopiptt, properly “ barrehi ”, pi. of pijw, Portuguese loan* 
wont in Swahili. A/aiu/i is evi.lcntly a corruption of bartUi, also 
a loan-word In Swahili. 

Enoush Tha.vslatiON 

^1 1. One day of old, Mwamba and Nkulu sent out their wamora 

2, To vrnt flgainat tlie homea of the sons of Miimbwe. 

3, They find them, they aeir^s tliem, they fight and wouad each 

other with their apears. 

4, Each one thrown hia man to the ground, he strikes off Im 

head, 

r>. He earries it and brings it to the ehiefi They aing songs of 
%dctory, saying, 

fK “ ^ksmpa, sompa, soinpa^ soinpdit soaipa+^^ with the beads of 
the skin. 

7. The chief saya, *'Greetbig, my brovea,” He cooks food 

for them. 

8. They remam till dawn. 

9. He wodjj othew. They they go and find them. 

10. Again they fight with those who are not brave. 

11. They flee quickly. They come back to the chief. 

12. The chief deapises them and saj-e, " Ye are not brave.” 

1,1- He sends others. They go to the spot whence their fellows 

haveded: they fight and they sby. 

14. They return and sing songs of victory, saying, 
l;j. “ Makotshi sompa, sompa, sompa. soinpii>. aompa.' 

IG. They send one of their fellows to the chief, sajung, 
n. “ Go, tell him, ‘ They lut ve killetl their foes.' ” 

16, The chief stxys, “ Very good. Ye have done well, O my 
people.” 

19, They all come and the chief rises up and dancea. 

2ti- They put the heads on the stockade and prtdsc him, Sfiying, 
“ Chiiyo, chilyo.” 

21, The chief soys, ” Greeting, 0 my people.” 

22, He brings out rolls of cloth and tears it up. 
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33. He c'otlies th«m by cue. All huve their shure. 

34. He saj's, “ Stay here, O my braves,” They stay. 

§ 2 25. A^ia another day the chief wishes to go elsewhere. 

26. Ho calls his men, he gathcra all his olJera and soys, 

37. ” I wifi send you to the villages to strive iti battle.*' 

28. They say,' ‘ Very good.” They agree. 

29. Ho brings out powder and gives plenty to all, 

30. He brings out guns and distributes them. 

31. He brings forth red cloths nnd tears them iu pieces. 

gives them to bis meo as tokens that they may go with 
them to the stoeksde. 

33. Off they go nnd arrive and find their foes. 

Thej' strive m battle with those who are not brave. Thev 
flee quickly. 

35. They say, " We will light you.” 

36. They answer, ” Kow we are tired. We will come and honour 

your chief," 

37. So tliey come and honour him, saving. " We are tired. 0 

chief,” 

38. Ho fiat's, \ery good. Stay here,” So thev stay. 

39. He gives them ii village. They stay as men of the chief. 

40. They cease from ffght for nil is over, 

41. And the chief scorns them and says, *'.411 is over." &o 

they stay. 

42. That is the end of the story. 


f 3 43. And when those came who had capturad women, 

44. They sold them to the Arabs, 

45. They sold them ivory in exchange for cloth and guns 

46. And vesaols of powder. Thus wiw the end. 

4r. And the chief spoke, saying, " Ye arc my slaves.” 

48. So he ceases from war. 


Ukt Iistwe nt tiu: nwtre, •<? the 
ef thr ltB« bcih in tt«, t«*i and i. .rbit!,.r>% 


SOVROE 

The song was obtained in January, 1926, from a native of 
^ndamuku us village, near Kasania in Korth-East Rhodesia. 
Chnntlamukulu is now the name of a district chief: the name originally 
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was thftt o( tke sister of CiitimukiiJii I (Chileahyi), who was the mother 
of th& four pamiHoiint chiefs who in turn succeetfed Chitimiilfoltl I. 

The narrator was a Bum of tbirty-fiTc years of agOt who had heaid 
the BOBg in his youth in his vilUgo anti himself song it msoy 
times and could rtill sing it. He himself had only heard it sung round 
the camp &te; though he sap it was originally sung by warriors 
dancing round the beads of the slain and brandishing their spears on 
high. Me says the song was never oecompanied by any instniiuental 
music, nor by drums. He could repeat the song again and again 
with hardly anj* variation in the words. 

Hustohical Backokol’N’d 

The three naniea mentioned in the song give some idea of the 
(Kreasiou of its original composition. Mwamba and Ktnlu (= Chewe) 
were brothers of Cbitimukulu VIII (= Kapnlakashp}. The Chiti^ 
mitlnilus were the paramount chiefs of a tribe of Bantu who migrated 
about J710 from Luhaland, west of tho Luataba River, now m the 
tlelginn Congo. This tribe worked round the south of the Luapula 
River, and eventuaHy settled to the south of I^kc Tanganjita and 
north-cfiat of Lake" Rangvieolo. One of the tribes which they 
encountered and fought when they entered the land was that of the 
Bninamhwe, Either the latter tribe gave further trouble in the time 
of Chitimukulu VII (about 1870K or the chief wanted to extend hLs 
kingdom j for wo hear of great wars in his reign. His successor, 
Chitimukulu Vlfl, and the latter's brother, Hwamba, continued 
these wars. Slwambn seems to have been a strong manfor, when 
Chitimukulu IX succeeded, he received large grants of land from him 
and beeatne virtual ruler of the Babemba till his death in 1898. 

(Ref. " The native tribes of S.E. Rhodesia,Coxhead, Roi/ai 
Jnthropolofftci>I 1914.) 

Datk and Owocs 

The problems of the date and origin of tins song are much affected 
by the view taken as to whether it ia a single whole or a combination 
of two or three older songs. Manifestly in its present form it was 
used not earlier than the time of Mwamba and celebrates one of the 
hi- er raids of the Babemba against the Bamambwe, some time between 
the years 1880 and 1890. 

But there are indications that the song in its present fonn is 
in throe distinct sections. Section one contains archaic wok la. talks 
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of h^d-bLuitiDg, and mak^sno certain anusioo to rifles. Rifles were 
iatriDdiiced into the couutiy by the Arabs about 1860, but the presetM c 
of the arehaic words suggests a far earUer date. In this ease the names 
Mwamba and Nkulu must have taken the place of earlier chiefs' names, 
if they do not even refer to earlier chiefs of the same names, and the 
one possible reference to guns and the distribution of cloth may lie 
an addition. In the second section firearms take a prominent place, 
and the captuno of heads is not referred to. It has. too, a definite 
beginning and end, 

TTie third section looks like & piece added on, possibly at the tinfii 
8<?ctioas oDo and two wero combined. 

To summarize we may aay that section one may possibly have 
been composed to celebrate one of the earlier fights hetwwn the 
Jlabembo and the Bomanibwe at tho time of the first invasion, some^ 
tunc about the middle of tfao eighteenth century. Then about the 
time of renewed fighting between the peoples, towards the end of the 

nineteenth century, the old war song was revived and additions were 
BUide. 


UKVIKWB OK BOO KB 


Thk Tibetan Book of the Deah, or thu After-Dciiili Experiences on 
the Barth Pkne, flccortiinj? to Lama Knzi DawR-Samdup’s 
English rendefitij;. Bir Hvass-M hntz, SI.A., D.Litt.. 

B.Sc., with Foreword by Sir John Woodroffe. pp. xliv + 218. 
Oxford tTniveriiity Press, London: llmnphrey Slilford, 1927. 
la this volume Dr. Evaiia-SVenti has made available for English 
readers tbo remarkable ritual tnanunl of the lamas, entitled in Tibetan 
Bardo ThUdot {SaT-do-lhas-ffrol) “ Liberation b)' hearing on the xUter- 
Deatb Plane ", and read over the flead throughout Tibet in slightly 
differing versions. His title The Tibetan Bock of the Dead auecinctly 
indicates the character of the subject matter of an ancient manuscript, 
obtained from a lama of the sembreiormed Kaigjmtpa (Btah ryjpid-pa) 
sect. It was translated, in close co-operation with the editor, by the 
well-known Tibetan scholar, the late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup 
{Zh-ba-bsam-hgrub), himacU a member of the Kargyutpa order, and 
initiated into the higher, or esoteric, teachmgs of Xorthem Buddhism, 
in particular those of the Great Perfectiooist School of Guru Fadnin- 
aambhnva, to whom the compilation of the original text ia ,HiScribod. 

In the words oi Dr. Evans-Wents, the Bardo-Thbdol ia an “ epito¬ 
mized exposition of the cardinal doctrines of the Mahoydna School 
of Buddhism”, besides being “based essentially upon the Occult 
Sciences of the Yotja Philosophy” ; many parts are highly symbolical 
and abstruse ; the language is often figurative, ami when it appears 
to express a simple and easily understood idea, it is, as often as not, 
pregnant with a rich meaning, completely hidden from the iminstnictcd. 
For, though, as this lioob shows, in Tibet Korthem Buddhism with 
amazing bohliicss claims the fullest knowleiigt- as to the State afttw 
l>puth. and the power to instruct the deceased at eaeh stage, it, in 
common with other religions, speaks in parables to the world, and 
reserves the complete explanation of its profound doctrines to the 
few qualified to receive them. This it does by oral instruction conveyed 
fTom yarn to chela {sbi^hfa). 

The above will show the necessity for, ond the great value of, 
the wealth of matter elucidatory of the text, which this ^-olume 
contidns. This consislo of a comnionkirT' in the form of annotations 
to the text, a comprehensive introdurtion — both of which embody 
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the translator's own notes dictated bj- him to his disciple, the editor— 
and seven concise and schoiarly eHaava on Tantricisut, d/ofttni#, 
Initiation, Reality, ^’o^thern and Southern Buddhism and Christianitv, 
and the Medieval Ohriatian Judgement in the Addenda. We may also 
mention an nniiBiial, but welcome feature of the boot, the detailed 
explanations of the well-roprodticed photographic iUustrations. 
notably of two iliuminatctl folios of the mnnnacript, tw'o conclaves 
of deities, which appear among the phenomena of Bardo, 
and the Judgement of the Lord of the Dead. Dhanm^HdJa (GHn-jje). 

Foimidahie though the task w'os, Hr. Kv^ans-VS cuts has sijcceede^l 
in preBoutitig within a icasonable compass and in a convenient shape, 
a rich store of information, much of it not available elsewhere, on the 
teachings underlying the Eardo Thddol, His aim, as he informs us, 
has been to present these teachings “ as he has been taught them by 
(qualified initiated exponents of them, who alone have the iin<]uestioned 
right to explain them ", His standpoint has been avowedly that of 
the Xorthem Buddhist, convinced of their truth. But to reader his 
cxjiosition more intcUigiblo to the Wcsteni student, he has often 
referred to Occidental parallela of various mystic or occult doctrines 
current in the OrientAmong these may be named tho ancient 
Egyptian belief as to the aftornfeath state and description oi the 
Judgement; the Orphic story of rebirth told by Plato in the tenth 
hook of the B^public ; primitive Christian Gnostic belief in rebirth ; 
and the remarkable medieval Lamealtitiott of the Di/iwg Cretiiure 
quoted in the Addenda Vll, 

The Foreword, styled " the Science of Death serx'es as a key to 
the whole. Id it Sir John Woo«lrQfre, the first European authority 
on the Indian Tatiirvs, and. indeetl, pioneer in that amaxinglv vast 
and complex world of thought, has concisely and acutely analysJ-d and 
reviewed the contents of this volume. A caroful perusal of tbiu Fore¬ 
word and after it of the finst five sections of the Addenda will afford 
to the geneml reader an admirable preparation for the main task of 
tligesting the translated text and intrtaiuclioa. Wo may hero ment ion 
Wir John Woodroffe's estimate that both text and intrmluclion " form 
a very valuable contribution to the Science of Death from the stand¬ 
point of the Tibetan Muhayana Buddhism of tho Bo-callcd ‘ Tantrit' 
type . 

The Bardv Thddoi hi itself a ritual, tantric in character, though 
not a rant™, and as the .Mitor has remarked, "some genoral 
acquaintance with Tantrieism. as with Yoga, ia desirable for all readers 
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of this book.” CV>ii(lcnBetl infotiuiitioo on these very difficult Bubjects 
of Tantriebm Bud ia provided in the Addenda among tlic sections, 

which it hoB been suggested above should he studied prior to the text 
and its espoBition. Another suggestion for the serious student is 
thnt, if he has not alitady done so. he should read J.Aina Knzi Dawa- 
^amdup'a translation of the Dentcfn^ [Bde vtchiHj) Tanira. published 
with a foreword by Arthur Avalon (Sir John W'oodroffe) in vol. vu, 
TantrUi Texit. That lantra may be regardctl in its teaching as com- 
plementarj' to the jireaent test, in that it mstrinta how to practise 
mental concentration and meditation in this life with the aim of 
enabling the mind eventuolly to realize Beality. If before death 
the mind has been fully traiuetl In this way. then the deceased at the 
ver>'moment of death will recognize the “ Clear Light of Pure Reality ” 
jiiid obtain Enlight^iiiiieiit. 

Sc Perf^t EnlighteDnient, according to th^ text, ca^ in exceptional 
cases be reached without entn^ upon the Bardo I'lone, the inter¬ 
mediate state between death and cither Eolighteninent or rebirth. 
It is this teaching that certain sects in China and Japan have 
emphasized and developed. The transference, or liberation, of the 
consdousnesB-priuciple from the worldly body, which it is the first 
concern of the olficiating lama to effect in ordina^' cases and for 
which the manual lavs down remarkably precise imitnictions, will 
he nasv and automatic for the proficieot devotee, who will be able to 
die without losing full consciousness. For him liberation from the 
body, the vision of the Clear Light of Reality and recognition of it 
as such will be au instantaneous process bj' virtue of his tiuimag. 
knowledge and freedom from smii^idnr bonds. For him there is at 
death no need of the help of the Bardo ThddoK as he has already 
assimilatoi its teachings in life, and so is fully prciiared (p. m). 

If we have dealt at some length on this, it is because of the 
imimrtance of comprehending the significance of the statement of 
the test (p- “ 'Without any Intermediate fState, they will obtain 

the Unborn DharmfKStja by the Great Perpendicular Path.” For 
this sentence sets forth the peculiar and basic doctrine of Northern 
Buddhism “ that spiritual emancipation, even Buddhahoocl, may be 
won instantaneously, without entering upon the Burdo Plane and 
without further suffering on the age-long pathvmy of normal evolution, 
which traverses the various worlds of aangidrir existence. The doctrine 
underfies the whole of the Airdo FAffiof ” (p. note 3)* 

The manual treats the moment of tleath, and also the three and 
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one-half or four days follouing it, ns the first division of Barda under 
the nuine Chit/mi (/Ichi-k-hahi'} Bardo, “the Intermediuto or Train- 
flttionail Stiite of the Moment of Death/' Should the deceased fail 
to recognize the priimiry Clear Light, which first dawns, he pwiy still, 
if the appropriate instruct tons are conveyed to him hy the officiant, 
obtain the Dhamm Kaifa lay recognizittg the secondary CJear Light, 
which IS the Erst Clear Light now somewhat obscured by Mmja, In 
this (irst firinfo the spirit, when set face to face with the Clear Light 
of Keahty, u m ji state of ecstasy and ia not yet djatracted by f 
^-isjohs and desire for u material boily. as it will lie later. tL- spirit, 
or copiousness-principle, which fails to win emancipation here, 
as will usually be the case, will descend into lower and lower stages 
o . But there, too, will be sevcrul tumiog pDLnt!i, at whieb 

Itberatjon may be achieved. As the editor has pointed out (p, 130, 
n<jt€ " Although, thtorcitjeiilljj, A m evt^j r&iiJi;mblc from any 

stage of the Ihrdo, practically, for the ordinary devotee, it is not, 
inentonous kanaa being injidcquato 

1.1 the second flanfo, called Ch&nyid (CAo,-«,VfJ Bardo, or “ Tran- 
si iomI ^tate of (the K-xperieneing or GUmpaing of) Rcalitv ”, the 
spirit which by now has awakened out of its after^lcath ecstasy to 
^ c fact that death has occurred, may obtain Biiddliuhood in the 
WAcffo-Aoya; and in the third Bardo, the Sidpa [Srid-pak,) 
or Transitional State of Behirth ", it may obtain the Xirma^ 

discussion of the profound rn-A'«>. 
d^trine of Buddhism, which iu outline, at least, is familiar tostudeut^ 
of Buddhist, philosophy, and which is treated in port v of the intro- 
uc ion, we may say that in each successive division of Bardn the 

'n. 1* compMc. for, u 

T '■»■« th. Bril Bard,. 

Lntrv into the ,'iamhfiog<, KSya will be followed by « return to the 

.“ T.■?**'* “ larr).as«al'al „„,1 

'*!■ However, as already mentioned the text 
admits the possibility of IVrf«-t Fai;„k* . ‘““on™, me text 

" rmt hdlightenmcnt bemg miinpd at anv 
"top. ovm ra th, Sidfa Bardo ,<js. ® 

.. raony r™, ,1, .pj.!,, ,pi„ ^ i,,trar,i„, aai <,pp«- 
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tcnitips for oroancipatioti offered, wiU have to proceed throu#! oil 
the staces of Bardo. A^hich usually occupy foTty-mno days. Thia 
number forty nine is. ol conn*, symteUcal like the various colours of 
the Bardi* radiances and much else in the text, as the mtr^uctioii 
explains Euch dav of the fourt^n of the second Bardo there xvil 
da wn upon the consciousness of t he deceased, one by one api^ntiorm l 
visions of numerous deities, which, we are mfonned, are the 
hallucinatorv emlxxlimeuta of the thought-forms l>om of the mental- 
content of the percipient First appear the Peaceful Deities, the 
personified forms of the snblimest human Heutiments. which pro^d 
from the psychic hcart^ntre '; nod next the Wrathful Deities, which 
- are the personifications of the rea^nings and proceed from the 
ps,-chlc bfain-centre/' t:ach separate deity has " a dehnito psycho- 
Lcalsiguificuuce'\ A similar explanation of the Peace ul and 
Wrathful Dcitit'is U to be found on pp. ^xii-xsiu. T<intnk 

Though from one point of view these deities are the creations of 
the mind of tho percipient, the chief of them, at least the radiant 
DhtfSni Budtlhas, who appear on the first six days, also reprint 
aspects of reality. If the deceased underatands the divme apparitaons 
rightly, he will be leil upwards to Liberation: if not, he wnll fear them 
and he uttmeted towards sarufsarie existence by the illusory dull 
Lights of the i^ix Loiras, that appear concurrently with the Dhjam 

The third Bardo, which begins about the fifteenth day. ia a period 
preliminary to rebirth in one or Other of the Six though here too 

escape from such rebirth is still possible. The spirit may go to HeU, 
after the Judgement. The Lights of the Six LoloJ 

to rebirth, ff it is not the lot of the spirit first to be reborn in a foka 
other than the world of men-which is preferable to ewn those of 
The Gods ami Demi-gftls, and in which rebirth will follow later, if 
not now—visions of men and women mating will apt^ar. Thereupon 
desire for a material body, if Hot overcome, will roauU in re incarnation 
on earth. Ro attiaction to ^^gsanc existence, whieh is scarce y 
perceptible in tbe beginning of the Int^'rmediate State, gradually 
increases in intensity till in the end it prevails. At the same tune 
the Light of Reality, which at the moment of death shines in all its 
full dazzling splendour, becomes dimmer and dimmer, as tbe per^ 
eipieat's vision becomes more aud more obscured by iormic pro- 
p&Tisities. 
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It U ever the aim of the Bardot Thodol to eoable the deceased at 
the earliest possible stage in Btifdo to remove his veil of ignorance and 
to gaze steadinstij at the Clear Light of Reality^ and so to obtain 
Kniightenment. This it does by cloitciy instructing him as to the imtore 
of everjihing he seeSj so that he will no longer regard phenomenal 
apparitions as real, or yield to attraetion towards san^sdric P 5 risten<"e. 
ThoughT as the spirit sinks deeper into Bardo among tho karmic dis¬ 
tractions ol the Ckdiifjid BardOn etnaaeipation becomes more dlSicult^ 
the spirit is instrueted how to make the beat of each situation. The 
manual repeatedly insuitis that the lippiiritioiiB of deitjea^ oven of th® 
Lord of Death himself, which appear in this and the Sidpa Barda^ 
ore the croationa of the mind, fltid not to bo feared* JjatcTf in the 
Sidpa Bardo, iastnictionH are given how to avoid attraction to 
rebirth in any of the SLt Lokas or realms of ^ng^dric esUtence, but, 
If and when rebirth becomes inev'itable, every help is afforded the 
deceased to make the best choice. To express it shortly ancl vtry 
crudely, the maimal is a guide to lead the deceased to fitiddhahoodH or 
as far along the path thereto as may be possible. L. A. Waddeli'a 
de^icriptioa in his Bttddhmm of Tibet (p, 492) of tbe “ Thos-grol ” as 
thp guide for tto spirit's passage through the %'aliev of horrors inter- 
veoing beti^ecii death and a new rebirth ", is incompletet in that it 
flu^ests thot every spirit will have to proceed through Bardo to 
rebirth, and fails to uentioti that the prime nim of the guide la to 
ax'oid rebirth at all. Enough has been said to indicate that the full 
title of the irumunt. Thos-pa-dsam-gyu’grot-badhob-petht-ehos "the doe- 
trme b 3 '- the hearing of which a man is instantly saved " (see Jaschke's 
Diet., p. >S9, and B. C. Das's Diet., ji. 59li), ens on the other extreme. 
Its extravagant claim needs qualificatioii. For the text itself adraita 
that nian,v who hoar the doctrine will not bo instantly saved, becauise 
thej are not prepared to receive the teachings, being under the 

influence of evil flCaniKt, weak in devotion, or subject to evil pro¬ 
pensities. 

It maTT well be asked, as it has bein in the Foreword, what is 
t e use of ia-structing the deceased, when Icatfna determines everything 
or hiiij, or, as Sir John Woodtofle states the problem, " If the AurBw 
ready to ri|ten determines the action, then advice ... is useless, 
11 ^ ('hoosc, there is no determination by Karnta” 

^ 1 out we lug long on tbis alUimportant question it mav at once 
t at the Barda Tkoddl. in common with other Mahdfjdna 
"Or fl, injiU5t^i that progreas towards Enlightenment iA capable of boing 
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haBtetted by the impartliig of right ItHOwledge. It is the main aiiu of 
Yoga to provide, as it were, a short cut to Enlightenment, which at 
the normfll rate of evolution might not bo reached for inconceivnbla 
ages. How this can ba reconciled with the A'ffrma doctrine we arc 
not told in the text, but some tentative e.'qjlouatbna arc offered in the 
w^hioK w'ill, perhaps, stimnljite the reader s interest, rather 
than provide a eomplete answer. 

Perfect Enlightenment brings with it release from the domination 
of tamo. For, as the translate^! text eloi|uontly expresses it, " , . - 
horma control Icth not. Like the sun’s rays, for example, flispelHng 
the darkness, the Olenr Light on the Path dispelleth the i»wct of 
karma " (p. 100). 

Escape from kama, of course, implies a cessation of sucli 
individualized consciouBtiess, or personality, as the spirit of the 
dcceauttl has continued to retain after its separation from the hitniiin 
body. The possibility of persoiml inmiortolity has no pbee in the 
teachings of Buddhism. As long as the mind or eonscioiisncas is 
individualized, it will consider phenomena to bo real, ond will be 
unable to realize Kcality. This is well brought out in section v on 
Reality in the Addenda, where Dr. Evans-Wentz sums up, “ Once 
the mind becomes free from all karmic ohaenmtions, from the supreme 
heresy that phenomenal appearances—in heavens, hells, or worlds— 
are real.. . . personality ceases,... the mundane consciousness Ijeeomes 
the supramundane and one with the Dhartna-KSga . . , , Attention 
nuiy be drawm to the extracts from A^vagbosha's “ The Awakening of 
Faith given in the same section. These show that the teachings 
as to I’ltininte Reality found in that treatise composed in the first 
eentury .^.n. substantia 11 v confirm the philosophy of the Sortio TAodof. 

Ill this review we have only given the aUglitest iudicatiou of the 
liighlv inteTcsting contents of this remarkable text, and we have 
noticitl but a fractional part of tho problems, that arise from it and 
doctrines that underlie it, which are ably and lucidly exi>oiiuded in 
this volume. It is not easy to convey any adequate iilca of the extra¬ 
ordinary wealth of detail, with which the text describes all thctUfferent 
symbolical phasiis of Bardo, or of the completeness of the directions, 
which it gives for relosaiog the spirit from the body, and for meeting 
each situation, in which the spirit will find itself in the course of its 
journey in the luterniedlste State. 

But sufiBcient, we think, has been said to show not only that the 
Bardo ThSdoJ is an unuaiiallv important text—even if we hceitato 
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to claim with the editor that it “ is, anioiig the $adred books of the 
world, uniqueand “perhaps, one of the raoat remarkable work^ 
the West has ever received from the East^*—^^but also that the 
UDiloubtedly thorny and intricate task of tninslatioti and interpreta¬ 
tion has been successfully carried out with scholarly ability, backed 
by comprehensive nnd ajTnpathetk knowIc^Jge. In this volnme there 
is much of profound hiiEuan interest for the more serious genera L 
Tejider, not afraid to venture on difficult gtound. Id it students of 
comparative religion and mysticism will find a treasure-house of 
diverse and often uucxpc^^-^tcd information. But only the few 
Orientalists, who have made a s|>D€ial study of the Bmldbism. of 
Tibet, w ill be able to appreciate in fuU the value of the rich fnre, w hich 
Dr* Evans-Wentic presenta in the Tibeian Book of the Dead. 

H, Lee SntrrrijJvvoRTif. 


Tkk Conception of Budohi^t J^mvANA. By Tk, SroitKfiBATSKV, 
Ph.D. pp, 2-48* Leningrad : Publishing Office of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR,, 1927. 

As a work of constructive information, this book should be a 
valuable aid to students of mixiiaeval diaieotic^ in that it contains a 
translation of chapters i and xxv of Xagarjtina's }hdh^imika-^^ra to 
wit, on Causality and on Siifiyat^ (rendcri'<l by the translator " Rcb- 
tivity *')+ followoil by a translation of Candmkirti's Commentary 
thereon entitled PramHuopada “ The ClearwordedThe tnins- 
la tor’s nwTi commentary. le.ticognijihicnl and tbemutie, will also 
prove an interesting guide, as will further the 29 poges of Indexes, 
dealing not only with luimea and subjects, but also with ^inskrit, 
Pali, Tibetan, and MotigolLin words, and lastly with those “ technical 
terniN ” by which architects of word-structures tempt some of us 
away from reality, and find their pleasure in wordy lighta. 

Introductory to all this valuable applied scholurship is ii collection 
of short esattys or not'Cs on points in the history of [tidian philosophical 
thought, alao containing much that ia newly worded and s+iqiuiating. 
\\Tiere he refers to " early ", or primitive Buddha hiu it is apparently 
always at second-hand, and his dicta about it, were I to go into them, 
are such m I should contest at evm^ turn. Somewhat I have said 
about them in a pre\4ous review of the BuUetm (111. Ft. If, 192‘1}. 
ilore I have been Eiaying and am saying elsewhere. A review nmy 
have only the author reviewed as it^ reader, wherefore kim Ma 
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b^Aifna l Mav this author live ]o'ng to bring much to ua into which 
his genial erudition has dived so dce[j at first-hand \ 


C. A, l\ R. D. 


The &>roasthtax Doctrtxe of a Ftrrt’aE Life. From Death to 
the Individual Hlndgnient. By JaL Da stir Cursetji Pavry, 
Ph.D. pp. 119* Columbia University Series, voL ai. 
Xew York : Coliimbb L'niversitj' Press. 192G, 

Claiming no novelty in his subject-imitter, the author finds that 
there is ** room for a new presentation which should collect and 
cO'Ordinnte the material from every period of Zoroastrianism in the 
light both of its age-long tradition and of the most recent Iranian 
research Hence in this nKjiiograph he gives a critical tranalutlon 
of all passages relevant to its subject from both earliest and latest 
Zend-Aveatan sources. These he eupplemciits with references to 
the Puhlnvi books and, with illuBtrotions. to modern Pars! beliefs, giv¬ 
ing Manichaean panilkls, the last being a subject with which he 
has already dealt in his Mani^haehm and Zotodiflfiati upon 

the Monkfia^an lkicinmE of Eifchalotoffij (1925). The pre^^ent wrork is 
to form the first part of a trilogy of studies, and t^kes the reader only 
into the teaching of “souU' parting from botly, and his reception 
in the new life. 

I find this book very happily inspired and to the general educated 
reader of profound utilit}\ I had been about to aay : to the student 
of compar&tive religion< but Imnian experts wrill here be the fit 
counsellors, T fall back on the general (in Shakespeorbn meaning)* 
And 1 hardly hope that, for another few gencrationg, he mil see here 
a rcailing deeply useful for himself. He has for the present turned 
a wav from something that lies right nenjaa his pathr whether he bo 
Parai or of any or no -ism, and judges oM documents about it as pure 
mvth* I venture to think, on the contrary, that he might wiseh^ expand 
hifl cramped forward view in his own individuaK Case, and carefully 
rend, among other ,^uch studies, this book, both the transktions in it^ 
and the notes. 

To take only the first note {p. D); whnt deeply important questions 
does it not suggest ? Wc start out at once with the word “sold 
a verv unsatisfactory word. So thinks modem psjThology, and 
carefullv puts it to bed. I think it might also be put to bed, but foi 
a different reason from psychology, with its misplaced emphasis on 
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" complex We iillow^ ** soul to usurp the man ; it h Iio (and 
she) we are ahehipg together with ‘*soul The word for 

soul ” U one that, ncoording to Professor WilUams Jackson's deriva¬ 
tion, fits the man, the " I (who am not toy bod}*, oot my mind ; these 
if you will, are the complex) much better than ** iwiil It is 
the worther the ” valuer the “ chooser Jfiod is the worth¬ 
ing ; nuitter^ and especially Ixsdj, is the thing wortherl. Now* the 
whole history of man may be .‘hummed tip in that word urmn, m it is 
not in “ soul And I much regret that Dr. Pavry did not break with 
our traditional English, iind our foolish habit of speaking of ** mun^s 
soul instead of manj and use a word iti his transktion correspoinling 
to his learned maister'^a “ suggestion ", There might then have been 
an mitc:rj% but so much the better ! For this is not a aubjeel for the 
^'generars” armchair. Although he nowadays treats it as such. 
It is posjdible that un.^n may convey the sense (ctjTnologically) of 
worthiUi^, more than worther . , , [ am imwiice as to the final -nii. 
But if w"e ^eoni “ minding when we say minck couversel}'' the 
Zoroastrian may have meant w'Ofther when he said worth jii^. We of 
to-day are not bound by the jwist iinlciis w'e let ourselYea be. Ijct. us 
anyway use worther, chooser, for “thee'' and “nio'k ntther than 
“ mind or “ soul 

1 am, I repeat, unw'ise as to whether -an U a neuter or a masculine 
afiix; I wish the Author's note had helpcil us here. Me porakteatlyi 
again after the fooli^sh modem fashion, uses “it “ its as the pro¬ 
noun of “ ftoni Thus herein again we lose “ the man who passes 

deaths “bridge to the ^MVorfching ' awaiting him. It is note- 

worthy that about, the individual judgment in Buddbist Suttas. just 
after death, there Ls no fjuestiop of that mental complex (of four 
groups) about which Buddhist sebootmeu are so complacent, appeJiring, 
Without the deceased liody, before the (once huimin) judge Ynma. 
It is the man hiinaelf, the purtsa Ipuru^a) who stands there and hears : 
" Ambho purim (see here, man) ! by ijrm ^ursetf hove these things 
been done, not by another,” Xow here surely ia the utfan, the seif 
whose reality, whose going over, is so strenuously denied. Is it then 
a mere complex, a label, who at that aw ful moment is addressed, and 
not the very' real thing ? Perhaps this b the reason why Buddhism 
pushes these Huttos into a comer* in imintnimng. as it does 
it^s curious dogma of An-atta. 

But let readers get thk book. Let there he soon u popular edition 

C. A. F. R. D, 
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Political History of Ancient Lndla. From the Accossioti of 

Parik^it to tho ExtinctioQ oi the Gupta Hynaaty^ By 

CHANDRA Kaychaudhori^ JLA., Ph.D, pp. 38^, with five maps. 

2ud edition, revised aud enJarged. University of Calcutta, 1927* 

The first edition of this notable effort to chart m a period 
coveted by no history or chronicle of early date has been out of print 
for some time- lu revising and rewTiting for this second edition ^ the 
author has been at pains to brmg his work into line with new reseAtch^ 
and to tell us beforehand w'here to find the more important additions 
or wherein these consist. Materials continue to grow^ hut they do not 
yet, and probably never will, anffice to l>ody out the course of Indian 
history from the fight between Kurus and the Pandu clan down to 
Bmibisara of Magodha—to go no lurther—as can be done^ relatively, 
between Bimbisara and theGuptas. Thisthe author of course recognises, 
but he makes a brave attempt to make those far-off da}*^ live, wisely 
considering that Parikshit first of that namCp was, as was very 
possibly Wodin of our North, a real man of earth, whatever dcifymg 
may have befallen him bter. He has dipped into every available 
source^ and to one, associated now for many years with a Society lor 
the redsetbn of Buddhist textfl. it is very gratifying to witness the 
growing service rendered by these editions in supplying incidentally 
historical aperru;#, in a way scarcely dreamed of by their compilers. 
For myself I put little faith in the historical truth of political events 
accepted by those compilers, 1 refer especially to the editota of (o) the 
Pitaksa at Patna, before these were, at least fullyt written down, 
(6} of the fnD writing carried out according to the epics in Ceylon. 
The Commentaries are even less worthy of credence, recording as they 
do from a point ol time still more remote, and recording by a longer 
and laxcr oral traditionr From them Dr. Chaudhuri i^^uotes once off 
his guards unaware perhaps that it a Oommentarial record—that 
is, unless I err. This is in the reference to a “ letter ” “ sent by Pukku- 
sSti of Gandhara to Bimbisara” (p. 124)* I have met this in the 
Commentniy on tho Majjhima, not elsewhere. The Commentary on 
the Theragatba also mentions k &tera between Fippali Ka^Apa and 
Bhaddii of the Kapilas o/ tk^ Brethren ^ p. 360}, 
evidence that in such postal amenities had begun, however 

much they had become a feature of life in the Commentators’ cm. 
In the Pitakas it is invariably: ''Here, my man (or another], go 
and tell so and so from me, or the like.’’ 

But as giving a purview of such materials as can be pressed into 
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service in %h.h work of cluiTting the map of porkhtKi centuiieSp 
Dr, Chaodfaun baa made debtors of us all. 

C- A* Fi 'Ri D+ 


A HisTiJfticAL Snmy op ths Terms HTsayaka akd Mahavana 
ASD TiJts Orioim op Mahayana Bdddhism, By Ryukan 
Kimura. pp, jciip 203. Univoraity of Cakuttjip 1927* 

This ia the sixth in a setks of “ theses ” in which the author con- 
ioiupbites achievLDg a History of Indian Buddhism^ 1 have had ao 
far the advantage of seeing only the firat of them, entitled WluLt ifl 
Biidilhistn 1 ” I regret that thi:^ brief eomments on the sixth are 
not guided by an acqnaintanee with the fourth: ^-Historical BLs' 
cussioH on Buddhology the author persists in ealling it 
“ Bgddhalogy The rise of Buddhology in Japan” How you came 
to regard the man Gotanm os so much moro than man ” [ inquire 
into thisf write about it ! ^-^this was the dyuig injunction nw husband 
gave to his last visitors from overseas, fellow^jountrymen of ilr^Kinuim. 
I um not saying that Sir* KimuiB^a diBcussion b on Japanese 
Buddhologj" only. On the contrary he, teaching, among other things, 
Pali in India, cKDmes to take up the lower lying strata of Indian 
Buddholo^y^ And he npproachea it from the Slnhayanist standpoint. 
Or at least Bom his own standpoint, but under the dominaiinif iuBuence 
of Siahayanist tradition* Xow this is, for pure disinterested historical 
criticism of the inception of Btiddhology ui India, something approach¬ 
ing what the world of erport calls disqualification How is this I 

He has a theory which may, or tuny not he abared by alt 
Mahayanists. I have but to state it. Cooimciit wil! be superfluous^ 
He divides Buddhism into "Originar’ and Developed With 
this we may aU agree* But the fomier ** is the doctrine prcachEd by 
Buddha himself in public j. the latter, implicit in blrt perception 
after enlightenment **t the times did not allow him to preach in 
person, 80 it was left in the hands of his disciples to be manifested ” 
at the proper time * , * 

Here the testimony of the Pitakas themselves Mr, Kimura posses 
over: (a) These state repcat^xlly, ihot the founder admitted two 
sources of bis knowledge : his own judgment or intuition, oa the 
one hind, and inTorniatioii given by men ol the next and the Rupa 
world claiiaudiently, cm the other. The Fitakus ahow Ootama 
repudiating (m one XLkaya passage]! the attribute of omniscience^ and 
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appealing to the vtiy ** man ” (puruja). His folio were, in unwiedoBi, 
mode the “ man ” t" you ” «wl “ “0 ”) overworthed in 

Gotoma tho superman. 

(h) Again, tho author seems content to accept N^^juna's dw- 
tinction of esoteric and exoteric teaching aa practised by the Buddha 
{p. 16}. Has then the venerable old Man spoken to deaf ears off the 
time I “ J>toito Ananda maya dhammo •^v-antaram d-bahtraqi katvn; 
lift tattbamedhammesoacariya*inutthi''—"Taught, Aiianda,haabeeii 
by me the Bight, making no * esoteric no ' exoteric ’ j not herein is 
mine the teacher’s fist I ” holding back now this now that. NogiTjniia 
knew not the Pali Pitakas. if I err not, but Mr. Kimura has not hia 
excuse. 

But the stibstance of this thesis and its historical value lies in a 
detailed inquiry' into how the terms Hinnyaoa and Mahaynua arose. 
Readers who have to meet with the terms full-blown have here an 
opportunity of learning how much and how little is known as to 
that, and have reason to be grateful for the palnstaldag research 
put before them. 

C. A. F. B, D. 


Barhc'T IsscEimoNS, Edited and translated with criticaf notes 
by Beximadhaij Barca, D.Xitt., and Kumar G. Sin'KA, MA. 
pp. 139, Univenuty of Calcutta, 1926. 

The editors here give ua a fresh presentation of tho inscriptions 
on the Buhat Stupa, that is in a grouped method os being (a) Votive 
Labcb, or (b) Jfitaka Labels, together with a fresh and critical transla¬ 
tion. A third section is appended oI not@ on the lettcnng, language, 
and names in the inscriptions. There is also a good (Praknt) Index. 
Review of the workmanship shown in the details is here impoaaible, 
and specialiied experiness were needed. But if I were visiting the 
stupa, or looking at reproductions of the fascinating scrapa of the 
history of Indian values and outlook presented on tho stupa, I should 
wish to have this work in my hand. 


c. A. t‘. R. a 
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Tub Boor of thf^ Cams, op TitE assures, A History of the PatriarcLs 
and the Kisgs their suctieseors from the Creation to the CnicifijdeQ 
of C^Lrist* Translated from the Syriac text of the British Miiseuni 
MS. Add. 25875 by Sir E. A. Walus Budoe, Kt., M.A*, Litfc.B, 
pp, x\% ^19, 8VO, Loodon i RdJgious Tract Society, 1927. 

The Canonical books of the Old Testament were followed by a 
series of mostly anonymoua writings designed to interprel and expand 
the Scriptural narratives in the light of the authors^ historical 
experiences and doctrinal views. The earlier works of this kind were 
Jcnish typical examples are the Book of Jvbih^s and the Tcefame 7 d$ 
of the Tmlvo Po/rro rcAi—and they combined with more or le&s new 
religious and mj^tical Ideas a considerable number of A^odoih or 
edifying atorIcSp in TAhich were incorporated old legends and scraps of 
^ folklore j some of which are extremely ancient. In due time the Christian 
Church adopted this method of exposition, and produced similar 
works of edification, using a good deal of the same material mutotk 
An early example of such Christian writings—perhaps 
the earliest that can be definitely dated—is the Book of Adam and 
imposed in the fifth or sixth century. Another specimen is the present 
Cave of Treasures,*' Me^draih Gazzi^ a Syriac work which is iLscribcd 
to Ephrem-Sj'rus (oh. a,b. 573), but tn its present form at any rate is 
probably not earlier than the sixth century. Sir Ernest Budge gives 
iifl a new translation of this book hosed upon an excellent manuscript 
in the British MuBoum, with notes flupplemcnting the narrative by 
excerpts from germane writings such as the Book of Adiim and JFi'e, 
the Book of fhs Beet etc., and by data from the latest archaeological 
diMoveries, and he has added an introduction and appendices con¬ 
taining not only extracts translated from the TeetamefU of Adorn and 
the Ihok of the Bee, but also a summary^ of the results of Mr. WooUey'fi 
latest excavations at Ur, which have shown to an astonished world 
that Ur was a centre of advanced civilization iuthe fourth millenniiim 
a.C., and perhaps earlier still, 

author of the "Cave", who has borrowed copiously from 
the book of Adam and Eve^ besides drawing on other sources that 
catmot be Identified, is, like many of hb congeners, addicted to 
fanciful and arbjtraiy thcory-spinniiig and deeply infected with the 
odium theohfficum. The bold ossumnee with which he claims for 
himelf a knowledge of Biblical genealogies which he denies to all 
ot or fp- 191 f.) U equalled by the ignorance that he shows 

ju 0 asjiiing e new, Greek, and Ljitin together as written from left 
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to right (p* 132). yevcrthdess hiA hooV has value, not only an a 
specimen of a once popntur class of literatufc, but also because some 
of its statements seem to be derived from legends in which were faintly 
preserved memories of very ancient tunes. Thus, to quote some of 
the examples noted by the translator, the stories of the rise of idolatry 
in the days of Serug, of the custom of making golden images of deceased 
fathers, and of the storm that dcatroyetl Ur and Erech become 
intelligible in the light of recent archaeological discoveries, which 
Sir Ernest Budge ably focusses upon them. The tale of the destruction 
of the Jewish Scriptures and. genealogies on the capture of Jcrufsalem 
by Sennacherib (pp. 189, 192, 194 f.) is also curious and interest!^ ; 
we suspect, however, that the author or his source invented it 6i<rtv 
Sta^uAaTraiM, though as regards the genealogies he may unconsciously 
have come n«»ir the truth. 

The book is excellently produced,^ with sixteen full plates and eight 
illiiatiations in the text depicting some striking finds of archaeological 
research in Ur and elsewhere, and it lays ua under a new obligation to 
the translator, to whose vast learning and tried sldll in bookcraft the 
world is already so deeply indebted. 

L. D. Bahnett. 


UlE BILDUCHEN DABSTELLUSOEIf HER In DISC HEX (joTTEaTRINTXAT 
IS DEE ALTEEEN ETHNOGRAFHISCHEX LiTERATUR. Vott ErNST 

ScuiEEUTZ. pp. 94. Hannover, 1927. 

I>r. Schierlitz is a pupil of Professor Scherman, the well-known 
Sanskritist and ethni^apher of Munich, and from him he has got the 
inspiration to busy himsell with the pictures and descriptions of the 
Hindu triad of gods as found in the old literature of voyages and 
ethnography. The present writer has, at times, found opportunity 
to busy himself with kindred topics of a veiT,-^ fascinating nature, and 
he thus feels able to assure that the subject is both a prepossessing 
one and also one of no small interest to the history of Hindu religion. 
It was certainly a lucky ideo of Dr. Schierlitz to write a monograph 
on this topic ; ho has succeeded well with what we understand to bo 
his fifift work of research, and we shall be happy soon to meet with 
other Investigations of his concerniog related topics, 

I We tafcf th .17 opportunity lo point out twtmliabt miEprinti : on p. 4i5. 1- 9 
bottom. ''Ktld" rhouldbc "■olid”, sod on p. J2fl, I- U from bottom, "tbem’ 
ahcrtll*! be '* tiKTe 
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A Edioii mtroductoiT chapter d^ak irith the e^-liest daseriptions 
of Brahml, Vi^i^u a ad i^iva m European literature from the sixteenth 
aud early seventeenth oonturics. Then follows what is the main part 
of the trestiae, vij;. researches on the pictures of the above-nientionEMJ 
deities in Dutch^ French ^ Gertuun, Italian» and English sources froiu 
about 1650 up to the fir?d: i^uo of Moork Hindu Patiiha>n in 1810, 
Most of the authors dealt with here ate wc1bkiiown+ os e.g. Koger, 
Ath, Kiicher, Bald^Sp La FJottBj iSonnerat, Ziegenhnlg, PaulLuus^ 
etc. Farther materials no doubt e^ist buried in libraries and archives^ 
especially perhaps in Portugal, hut it eeoms difficult or impossible to 
obtain suBicient infortnation coccoming them. The Library at Evonip 
e.g. undoubtedly pDEsesHca a set of pictures fjelonging to one of the 
Portuguese treatises e<]itod by Caland ~ but although Professor F. W. 
Thomas several years ago was kind enough to apply for them on iny 
behalf, no satisfactory reply to his request was ever received. 

Of additions and corrections the present writer has little to ofler. 
That the Latin text of Father Pluientak relation of the Kingdom of 
P^ reads P^m ffta (p. 7), whieh ruay well be ^ Brsbrnfi, seems to be 
beyond doubt; but the French edition of that saTiie test ^ just as 
undoubtedly reads Piiania, which looks suspiciously like Pitdnailia. 
That Unitiy should be a comijition of ifridfa—one would have to 
some form like Ruitiren —is possible^ but scarcely probable. 
Vmlir is repeated by Purehas * from Pimeiitap and in Thurston, 
Ctuie* and Tribes, vi, p, 287^ we find the suggestion that Unniiiri 
means * the venerable boy " “ which, for lack of materials I am not 
able to controL Most puzKling Is the expression in n letter from Father 
Pietro d Almeida *: “ * . , si uarra del principio k creatlone deili bro 
Dei k come erano veuuti in questo mondo in diverse figure cio^ di 
tartarucap porco. pesee k giacinto k altre simile pazrie." The 
tortoise, hog, and fish clearly refer to Vispu^ but wbat is meant by the 
giacinto 1 To suggest that we ought to read “ gigante ” and refer 
this expresaion to the Karasimha would be a very poor way out of 
the difliculty* There is^ howeverp in the Harimmia the story of 


FP. Frot* ei .VksoJaj Pim*ma die Ifi Cimpa^mt dt /itw o* 

-f^ppoM auir^M dw fndu OrKfOsS^r It umttiis 

l&M €i I59». hyom. 1002. 

* Hi* FUgriimifft, p. fl6^ 

* Ct. L nniifui » VmA., ThiLTitoii, v, p. 227 . 

* *V^ri (ISSe-p), lii, fo|, l5J|v 
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ViflJ?u’a mcsrautlou in tJio ahnpe qf a blue lotufi-flower {pH^Aura). 
Might not this have some conncKion with our pissago ? 

On p. 14 the beading Dtihftjmr (v.l Dshser) from Ath, Kiicher * 
is wrongly interpreted by Oasar^iitho,^ The addition dceeni capita 
olearly iwlieatcs that it means something like and that 

Kircher considereii Havana to be the nudn figure of the incarnation* 
Besides, in Kiroher's book Ranui bas already been enumerated as the 
Bceond avatara (/faijicAondni, lianU^attdtr), 

A slip mnst have occurred on p. 28, and in note 40 where the 
author speaks of " Briareus ” or “ Briarco ” and tries to identify the 
name with an Indian one—“ jiCThapa Bhsiravo.” As far as the present 
writer's memory goes Briareus is a well-known figure in clasaical 
ft giant with a hundred arms. 

Concerning the Eumr-Vidam, cf. the articles by the present 
writer in the JA. 1922, ii, p, 135 sq., and by >1. J, Vinson, ibid.. lf>p, 
ii, p. 169 sq. Why the work of Bernier should be quotctl in the edition 
of 1699 is not quite clear. Materials for the study of the Relati&n d«4 
erreura and eonnectai texts are to be found also in the India Office 
Idbrary, but cannot be dealt with here. 

These Bcunty renuirku are in no way meant to detract from the 
value of the work of Dr, SchierlitK, and we auni up repeating that it 
will be a pleasure to meet with new* researehes of his on his favourite 
topic. j ^ 


Catalogue of the Inoian Collections is the iluseuM of Fine 
Auts, Boston. Part V: Rajput Painting. By Ananda K. 
Coomarahwamv. pp, 2 T 2 + cxxxi pi. Cambridge, Mass, : 
Harvard Cniverstty PriiBS, 1926, 

Dr, Coomuraswamy holds the rank of one of the foremost living 
fluthoritics on Indian art, and his numerous pubbeations betray a 
thorough and all-round acquaintanec with that subjoet. This des¬ 
criptive work is admirable though wc must own up to not always feeling 
convinced by hia theories. He has previously published several articles 
dealing with RSjput painting; and hia two big volumes on that 
subject, published in 1916, are in the hands of cverj'one interested in 

* CJtina P" 

* Mwfw common^ ftf ia ihn form iMArmUp. 

■ Ifc u eiift have boch kUM hj «ntl HiknumAn which. ju4siiig irom 

tlM piptoie, ii iiwJWrect. On. UflDum^ih killing R&vapa qL S4c!V‘Ft»an, jVpferf on 
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Indian art. He haa now followed up his reaearclica by publUbing a 
magnificcat catalogue of Rajput- paiotinga Ln the Beaton Sfuaeuni of 
Fine Art*, most of which were collected by himself and bequeathed 
to that JnstitutioD by the munillcence of Mr. Bcnmcm W. Rosa. 

There Ja acarcoly any need to expand upon the value of the catalogue 
as Buch. It is certainly most <mrefu11y put together, and the plates 
are numerous and most illununatlng. The Introduction deals with 
Rajput pamtiog from different aspects, the historical, the technical, 
etc. Altogether it gives, in a modified form, the results at which 
Dr. Coomamswamy had arrived already in bis presdous work. But he 
teUs us that ho has also mcorporated in his new volume the results 
of certain investigations carried out by Dr, ffermanu Goeta. of Berlin, 
and by some other scholars during the interval of ten years between 
the publication of his two chief w'orks on Rajput art. 

The present writer, not being himself fui expert on Indian art, 
shall refrain from any detailed appreciation of Dr. Cootnaraswamy's 
valuable work. But he caonot quite suppress the observation that 
in a work of this scope and value somew hat more accuracy might have 
been bestowed upon minor details. We feel a little astoni.shcd to meet 
with slips Uke a;Aafid!«™wa, Mhanoitarltja {for utanUmra^, etc., p. 32). 
vidu^ka fp. 6S}, or W'ith names hie Udho and JuTSsindhn {p. 5^) 
instead of the wcil-known forms Vddha>}a and JoroMijdAo—this to 
quote only a very few but significant instances. Xor do the representa¬ 
tions from Indian raj-tholggy—e,g, the SainudratmiUhatM (p. 50), 
the gajei\dfamoksa (p. 51), etc.—seem to be wholly accurate. And the 
Gitagovinda, uncertain as its preem dote may be, was scarcely 
composed In the thirteenth century (p. B8J. 

But, as Dr. Coomaraswaray's work is mainly intended for students of 
art and art history and does not always, perhaps, aim at detailed 
philological accuracy, we may well leave such minor slips alone. 

They do not in any appreciable way detract from the real and lasting 
value of the work. 

_ J. C. 

The Emeassy of Si* Thomas Roe to Ixdia, 161&-19. As narrated 
m his Journal and Correspondence, Edited by Sir WmuAM 
FOSTER, C.I.K. pp, Ixxix -H 532. Sew and revised cflition. 
I*ondoiii Oxford Universtty Pre^, 19*26, 

Sir Wdlism Foster, whose all-found knowledge of Mogul history 
need not be e.xpanded upon here, has rendered another signal service 
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to the students of that mtercsting period of India'a past by re-editing 
the aoconnt of Sir Thomas Roe of hJs embassy to the Court of Jahangir. 
The Hskluj't Society edition of that remarkable work, published 
nearly thirty years ago, has long been out of print. And valuable new 
material has been unearthed which throws more light on the dealings 
of one of the first English Ambassadors to the Court of an Eastern 
ruler, 

De Last, in bU well-kno^Ti book on the Jlogul empire, points 
to Roe as being the most tniatworthy authority on the affairs of that 
great but incoherent state. And certainly Boc during his stay in India 
found enough opportunities for acquirbg a somewhat profound know¬ 
ledge of the pcculiaritiEfi of its political sj'stcm and the sinuous methonii 
of its leading politicians. His interest, of course, was mainly a pobtical 
one ; on Hindu society and life in general during that period, he has 
little to tcU, But as a source for the personal and Court history of 
Jahangir’s days, his account, no doubt, is invaluable, 

Jahangir himself, in spite of assertions to the contrary, was not an 
essentially evil man. But probably his nervous system was never 
very strong, and he had become a wreck by constantly druggmg 
himself with alcohol and opium. In fits of temporary madness he 
committed acts of fiendish cruelty; but while fairly normal he seems 
to have been rather a weak, kind-hearted and invariably courteous 
sort of person. He totally lacked his father's eminent military and 
political skill, and his almost superhuman energy, and he soon became 
a mere tool iu the hauda of wicked and unscrupulous schemera amongst 
his own rclativea. Foremost of those were .iVsaf Khan, his hrother-in-kw, 
an avaricious and rascally arch-plotter, and Sultan Khurxam, the future 
Shah Jahau, one of the most unprepossessing figures that has ever 
moved across the confused and blood-reeking shige of Indian historj'. 
The sharp-witted Ambassador of James I soon discovererl their real 
nature, and he does nothing to embellish the repulsive features of 
these and other minor worthies. His task was a difficult and even an 
impossible one. But through his clear-sightedness and his couragecus 
and flometimes rather high-handed demeanour, he saved his own and 
bis country’s dignit}' and achieved as much as was ever possible under 
singularly unfavourable circumstances. 

It goes without saying that introduction and notes are alike 
excellent and up to date. Some thirty letters which were not used 
in preparing the first edition have been drawn upon here, and have 
no deuht, furnish ed valuable new material. Th e text has been earofuliy 
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eollAt«d with source in manuscript and print. Aa, however, nothing 
but the greatest carefulness was to be expected from Sir WiUkm 
Foster, wo need not further emphasize the«o points here. 

Slight suggestions sometimes pre^ienb themselves to the reader. 
But they are generally of far too vague a nature to be oven touched! 
upon heroii One would fain know where and when the sjtory originated 
connecting Delhi with Ponis and Alexander the Groat (p, i&2). And 
when, in this connexion. Roe speuka of *" a pillar with a Grieko inacrip^ 
tion as being found at Dt?lhi, one may perhaps suggest some 
faint recolicction of the Aiioka pillnns brought thither by Fir&z Shah 
Tnghkk. 


The geographical account—especially when compared ivith the 
JTiaj>—presents some rather striking difficult What e.g, is Bankish 
(or of w'hich " the cheefe h called Eekhur ” (p. 491) ? 

A&, according to the map^ it h clearly situated within the Rechna 
Doiib it seems rather far-fetched to idontify it either with Bangash 
and Bajaur or with Peshawar, Clearly no modem names so far suggest 
themselves for identification. Jaunpur, situated on the Gfimti* is 
said to be u^a the river of Kaul (p. 493) ; now Sarda in its upper 
part is certainly known as the Kali (Ga^ga) but, unlortunately, 
that does not lielp us at all. Most hewildoring of all is the notice ou 
p, 494: I deio. The chcefe citty called Jekanat. It is the utmost 
cast of the Mognlk territories beyond the Bay, and confines with tho 
kingdomo of Mimg, a savuage people lyeiag betweene Udeza and 
Pegu T " ?row, the obvious inference ia—aa Sir William Foster has 
duly pointed out-that "Udeza" and *"Jekanat" simply mean 
Orissa and Jsgannath, which have here been grossly misplaced. 
iJoreover, there h in the account itself no mention of Orissa; but 
tlie map has it in the Portuguese Hpelling Orism and in its correct 
place. Probably the thing ia a ijuite simple mistake ; but we still 
feel Wt mth a jjlight doubt wbethcr it is really as simple as that, the 
informatioii ccniceming the positioa of this mysterious “ Udeza " 
being singularly complete and decisive.* 


But ne prefer to leave aside idle and unprofitable speculations, 
and sum up our ahert review with repeated thatUcs to Sir William 
Foster for his latest splendid service to Lidiaa historical research. 


iIahi, Chaefestier. 

• TlwiP is wrtJUjJjr In E«(,fn Ik-ngsl in the tAnj-sil suMiridjon of tb« Jlyan nsiniih 
B plnti, tBlled JatfUBMfApiBj'. Bui it is b jiM4{iulit)SJit emo ; and 

It hiis sncBTlwi hiEtcr:- it i». unfortUBBtely, HObIJj unknown to Il» present urriter. 


wABBEx Hastings' letters to sir johs MAcPHsiisoN 866 

WAiiftBN’ Hastings’ Lbttebs to Sir John Macphebson. Edited 
by PtoE«ssor Hexby Dodivell, M.A. pp. 218. Loadon : Faber 
and Gwj'er, 1927* 

Gradually private archives are ybldiuj; up their treasures, partly 
through the uistrunieutality of the Historicil 31SS. Comirusaion, 
Partly (as in the present instance) by the spouts neous action of their 
OTAners. Hoff valuable such material often is in taking ua behind tho 
scenes need not be stressed ! anti we are grateful to the Jlacphereon 
family for permitting these important letters to be published, and to 
the publishers for issuing them in 90 attractive a form and for aelecting 
so capable an editor as Professor Dodwell, His introduction is an 
admirable piece of work, packed with interesting information ; while 
his notes provide sufficient explanntion of the test without over¬ 
loading the page with mere comment, 

The collection comprises over a hundred documents. With a few 
exceptions (of which a note ftom 3Irs. Hastings is the most interesting) 
they are all private letters from Haatiiigs to Jlacpherson. A dosen 
were written when llacpheraon was either at Madras or in England, 
and two are dated after the departure of Hastings from India ; hut 
the bulk of them belong to the period from the autumn of 1781, when 
Maepherson joined the Bengal Council, to February, 1785, when he 
succeeded Hastings as Governor-General The letters aro somewhat 
unevenly distributed over this period, being naturally more frequent 
when one of the correspondents was absent from Calcutta. This 
renders the course of events less obvious and the reader cannot 
aftogether dispense with the coacnirent study of other sources of 
information. 

One thing at all events these letters show, and that is the absurdity 
of the statement made in the f>tcff£»Miry of National Bio^phtj that 
throughout their nominal co-operation “ Alacpherson ofiered a regular, 
but unintelligent, opposition to the meatsuies of Warren Hastings ”, 
At no time was there persistent opposition, and what there was cannot 
bo atigmatired as unintelligent. On Maepherson’s arrival we hnd him 
welcomed with effusion by Hastings, who caUs him hia “ dear friend ’’ 
and b “ certain that wa shall ever have one opinion ” ■ and it is only 
bv degrees that the correBpondeoce grows constrained, though out- 
■wardlv still friendly. This divergence seems to have arisen partly 
from Hastings' own character, which had the defects of its merits. 
It is evident that be always went into the Council with his mind already 
made up, ond wtis iudinod to regard any difference of opinion with 
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a cert 4 }iii amount of inipatienc?e. Tf all hm colleagues disagreed with 
binif this did not shake his faith jo hia own oondusioim, but tucrely 
led him to suspect an intrigue against himselb Katumllyj such an 
attitude was apt to nettle his associates; and it b aignifieant that of 
all the latter the subserrieDt Barwell was the only one that did not 
become restiX'e under such treatment. So far os one can judge, Alac- 
pherson at did hia beast to avoid controven^ with his maaterful 
friend ; but ho had hia own respousihllities and intere^ to consider^ 
and clashes of opinion were hound to occur at times* The chief subject 
of these appears to have been of a iinanciii] character^ Hastings^ 
strained and overworked, with his attention fixed on brondcr issuea, 
listened with small patience to coumscb of economy* Maepherson, on 
the other hand, fresh from England and well aware of the importance 
attachcf^i at home to the mnking of large retrenchments in oxpeadi- 
tiirOj lost no opportunity of advocating this course, How' far he was 
actuated by lofty motives, howr for by considemtion of his own interests, 
can hardly be determinerj ; but wc can scaroely blame him if he took 
a line which he knew would commend him to the homo authorities. 
He was only 36 when he amvecl in Calcutta ] it was known that 
Hostings would retire before long^ and WTicIcsr^ who alone stood 
between the two, was a dozen yeara older than Maepherson. The 
letters prospects of succeeding to the supreme post were therefore 
bright, provided the Directors were sufficiently satisfied with the 
men on the spot to Tefrain from sending out a new^ Govemor-General 
from home. In such circumstances it ia no wonder that Maepherson 
persisted in his eudeav'otirs to secure economies and in bis opposition 
to Hastings policy m. other directious. The latter in bis turn began to 
suspect his colleague of intrigiiing against him ^ and thus the friend¬ 
ship. once so fervent, gradually died. 

There are four illustrations to the volume, viz. two portraits 
{Hnstings and Maepherson) and two facsimiles. Of the latter, one is 
of the note from Mrs. Hastings already mentioned ; the other repro¬ 
duces a short communication from Hastings himself, scribbled on a 
slip of paper an inch broad, and evidently intended to be rolled up 
and p!ac«l in a quill, for concealment on the person of the bearer. 

\\\ Foster. 
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The English Factories ik India, 1668-8. By Sir William 
yer . PP' ^ ^ S43. GlATiGHcioii Pfcss, 19^ i * 18^■ net. 

Xo student of Indian liistory but mil leam with regret that tbe 
present volume is to bring Sir William Foster's series of calendars 
to a conclusion. The thirteen volumes that he has publishcfl are 
marked by an unvarying standaitl of scholarship and occuracy ; and 
to have achieved tliis over so long a period and through so extensive 
a work ia no unoertain sign of qualities that every historian must envy. 
The principal topic of the two years here covered is the transfer of 
Bombay to the Company; and with this begbning (as indeed it was) 
of the Company’s dominion in India, it is singular to note how men 
immediately turned Ui matters of administration and policy in a way 
that curiously anticipates the future course of events, men Bombay 
is fortified and peopled with Englishmen, we read, “ you [the Company] 
will be in a better condition to call your ueighbouis to accompt for 
past afironte," while the factors of Surat, Aungicr at their head, hope 
to make the “ Sloors " instrumental in its settlement, “ and this we 
hold and declare to be a more successful policy . . . than . . . an 
high and violent deportment;' It was indeed with the willing co- 
OT^tion of Indiana that the Company's dominion was to be established 
and expanded. Another remarkable and significant episode was the 
visit of certain Hindu merchants of Surat to Aungier ashing to receive 
asvluni at Bombay from the persecutions of the Qaxi of Surat, Aungict 
thought that the time was not ripe to comply witli such roqueata, but 
the proposal was significant of the changes that were taking place. 
Along with this incident should be noted the proposal to print “ the 
ancient Bmniiny writings ” and to teach English to the inhabitonta 
Of Bombay according to their desire. The other main topic recorded 
in this volume is the recovery of Madras from Sir Edward Winter who 
was more than half expected to offer armed re.dstance to the orders 
sent out. Accordingly elaborate precautions were taken, both in 
regard to tho forces sent with, and to the instructions given to, the 
commissioners empowered cither to accept Winter’s submission or to 
compel his suireudcr. They prove-l needless, since Winter aubimttod 
on condition of security of person and estate; but the events were 
curious, and Sir William Foster’s namitive contains many details 
that are not to be found in Colonel Love's account. 


H, D. 
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The Clash op Cultures and the Contact of Races* By G. H- L. 

PiTT-EivHM. pp. mv + 312. Koutledgc, 1927. 18#. 

This volume is speci^c^Uy cancorued with the iafliietic* oTr^rted 
ovEt the popuLatiou. of the Pacific islands by cant-act with European 
and especially English civilizstion. But its interest is wider than 
for it evidently has a close bearing on the general question of culture- 
contacts. Mr. Pitt-Rivers discusses the usual explanations of the 
decline of subject-popuiationS;, but finds them a]] inadequate. New 
diseases, alcohob insanitary habits, inlatit-mortality, and so on, are 
all, he contends, insufficient to explain the progressive decline which 
set in only after contact with European civilization had been established. 
The idea that this decline was already in progress before that event 
he very projwrly dismisses as unsupported by valid evidence. The 
rpiil explanation ho finds in the p^^chologicjil factors introduced by 
foreign dominion and missioniLty enterprise^ These two in combina¬ 
tion have led to the destruction of the native cnltuiea and the dis¬ 
ruption of native society, Every weakening of the clan tie,^^ be femly 
says, " eveiy blow' aimed at the authority of the clan or tribal chief, 
destroys the social purpose of each member of the clan or tribe. That 
alone in a true and literal sense denioruHzes him.'’ The pow'cr of the 
sorcerer^ the mystic tabus, the polygamous fanuly, all of which, 
Mr, Pitt-Rivers holds, have their teal value in the circumstances in 
which they arose, are attaekcil by well-intentioned administrators and 
mlsaionariesp who in the past seldom really attempted to understand 
what they were attacking. This hna giv'en rise to a deep-seated moral 
unrest. The motives for action arc destroyed ; the sanctions of tribal 
morals disappear; the society disintegrates* These moral phenomena 
arc accompaaied, we are told, by a singular phj^ical phenomenon. 
There arises a tendency for male to predominate over female births, 
which leads to the gradual disappearance of the race. 

of the finks in the author's chain of argument arc doubtless 
Weaker tliaii others^ But two points seem clear enough. One is that 
the indLscriniinate destruction of native swial customs is a terrible 
error; the other, that: the psyetiological resnltj; of modifications in 
the social system clesen.^efi more stndy than they have actually received. 
It is easy enough to change culture-forma and culture-accessories l 
to abolish a pcoplo^s traditions, customs, and social organization on 
_the one side, and tn give them a whole new set of tools and Imple- 
nieiits on the other. But the cu!ture-i>otcnrial—the ability to react in 
a given manner to a given social environment—la a very different 
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matter. In fact tie Pacilie ialandera react to our social ideas by dying 
out. It may bo added that the Indian soemfl to react to onr political 
ideas not at all in the manner in which wo expected. 

Even if we cannot go all the way with Mr, Pitt-Rivers, we should 
all agree on the need both for the admiuBtintor and tie missionary 
closely to study the world in which they are to act; and we should all 
confess that wherever we have come int-o contact with cultures different 
from our ow'n, we have always been ovcr-cagei to substitute oiirs-M)ur 
law, our faith, our ideaS“for thcLrs. The heaviest errors that ^Te 
hove committed in the course of oui long history in India have been 
due to such well-intentioned but ill-lruiting endeavouis. And from 
this point of view the studies of Mr. Pitt-Rivers may very profitably 
be considered even by those who have no direct interest in the world 
of the Pacific, 

H. Dodweu,. 


CitPJKH Mohammeu Abi>ou. Bis3,vlat al Tawjud; Expose do la 
Religion musulmane. Traduito de Terabe, avcc iine introduction 
sur la vie et Ics id6cs dii Cheikh Mobamtned Abdou, par B. ^IicueL 
ET LE Ckeikh ilousTAPHA A»DEL Razik. pp. IxxiTviiL + 147. 
Paris: Paul Gcuthner, 1925. 

The object of this handsomely produced volume is to reveal to a 
Western audience tie life and doctrines of one of the most notable 
Egyptians of recent times, who indeed stands out as the leading figure 
of Modernism in Sunni Islam. The biographical introduction, written 
by two sjTupathctic scholars and enlivened with extracts from the 
Sheikh’s autobiography, together with the notes furnished by tho 
traoslatore^ will bo of great service to the general reader in his perusal 
of the Risalah. 

Prom FeUah to Grand Mufr-i, from Sufism to RationaUsm, this, 
very briefly, w'as the couiao of ‘Abdu’s eventful life in ita outward 
and inward aspects. How Jamal ad-Din al-Afghanf shook him out of 
his mystic speculations and headed bitn. for the turmoil of pobtica, 
bis term of professorship at the Bar al-’Ulum where his contempt for 
TatrUd enraged the conservative party, his three years’ banishineut 
for having supported Arabi Pasha, tho Tcunion with Jamil ad-DTn in 
Paris and their short-lived propagandist venture " ‘ Urwatal-Wuthha”, 
his return borne, to resume, with notable success, the campaign 
of educational and religiouij reform, his election to the Legiabtive 
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Council, soon folbw^l by promottoa to the highest dignity open to 
n lesmed Moslcm-^ail this, together with a lesnml of hLs religious 
’Views, b set forth sympathetically in the introductioa. 

The Risalah is tnueh more thun an 'AkTtiuh of the ordinary type. 
It is a complete exposition of the Miiliiimtnudan religion, in which 
morals receive equal tre,'itment with dogma. The author'a aim is to 
present a rational interpretation of Islam ^ indeed be fa ctinviTiwHl 
that only in this faith do religion mul reason meet. IJhe many other 
reformers, 'Abdu insisted on an unprejudiced scrutiny of the title- 
deeds of the faith. He must first restore the primitive simplicitv of 
Islam, and in his fight against Takni he went further than any of his 
predecesaors. All he would accept as dogiaatio siouicea is the Koran 
and a few yadfths. His method recalls that of some Protestant 
reformers, and indeed he goes so far as to assert that certain Pro* 
testa ut Sects are in complete accord with pure Islam, save for tlieir 
attitude to the question of hlnh^nimad’s status. The compliment once 
paid by Queen Klirebeth to the religion of the Prophet is here returned 
with interest. 

His proof of the existence of God is of the traditional Aristotelian 
hind. Godb attributes—life, knowledge, will, omnipotence, free<lom, 
unity—may be apprehended by reason alone. The ‘'reveaUd 
attributes, however, sight, hearing, etc., are to be accepted meta¬ 
phorically. On the once momentoua question as to whether the Koran 
is " created or not, ‘Abdu takes the mJddlo road, namely, that the 
“ source ” of the word of God is an eternal attribute of Hk caaence, hut 
that all manifestations of this attribute, including the words comiiosing 
the Koran, are part of creation. Ucre his modernist fervour reuses 
him to Credit some of the great orthodox Imams w'ith view’s similar 
to hia OWE, and to suggest that even Ibn Ifaubal was somewhat of a 
Mu'tazilite at heart, 

L Histoire . . . nous a tranamis auasi qne certains iinaoxs 
rcfiiscrcnt do professor quo le Cornu ost cr^«. II fnut en voir k 
cause simplemeut dans lour tlikir de s abstcuir clans une qucrella 
ausai paasionnw ot dans iiu exoAs do politeaae via-A-vis de leur 
odversaire; on ne pent Texpllquer aiitreiucnt, car nous croyons que 
I'iraam Ibn Hanbat 6tftit d un esprit trop distlngik pour croire 
que le Goran ost incr^t, tout eu le lisant ohaque uuit avee sq bouche 
et en le tGCDnstituant uinai ixit sa voix.” (p. 33.) 

That Ibn ^anbal was in deadly ecimest about the eternity of the 
Koran ia difficult to deny; the jail and the lash both failed to make 
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him confess otherwise, and to endure such things out of ‘*un 
exces de politeHse ” would appear to be carrying politencas much 

too far, >111 

Tliore is on interesting chapter on free will, in which Abdu rightly 

repudiates the subtle and impotent logic of the schools, i*ropcrly 
understood, nuin » control of his actions does not imply 

- ,leler6pi'te,le.logmedc I'Unitfide Dieu nesigue du croyant 
qne deux choaes: fraliorxl b croyunce qnc Dieu a ebarg^ 
Ihoinmn d’exercer ses facult^s. et qne par coiis6quent, I’homme 
acquiert pur lui-meme siv foi et b force d'accomplir lc9 devoirs 
religieux quo Dieu lui a imposes; en second lien b croywicc quo 
b puissance de Dieu est auKiessiis des faculty de I homme, qu elle 
scnle u lo pouvoir supreme pour parachever ce que 1 hoiume eiitre- 
prend, cii levant los obstacles qiv’il trouve aur son chemin” Ip, 44.) 

Here follow some words of wisdom deploring the tyranny of pre¬ 
conceptions. However, his exposition of the “ fieal of Prophecy" 
(which, like much else in the bmk, shows inJluencc of European 
thought) illnstratcs how hardly shall an apologist escape that same 
tymnny. 

** IjiT^ia religions vioreot h iin momeot oil bomnies . . . 

dans un ctnt semblaide i celui de Tenbut qoi vient de naitre. . . 

Dc menie relieions prirent Ics hommes par des ordres oitf- 
goriqiies et des prohibitions rigourcoses . , - dies leiir ira^erent 
des priceptes qui eta lent faciles h coniprendre. ... Pum des 
8i^ic1cs passercnt ... lea hommes acqiiirent on sentiment plus 
ddieat que le aeim . . . luais ee sentiment ne dfipassait ixis cdui 
qui 6meut le co^ur dc l.'i lemnm . . , et one religion \int qui parla 

hee sentiment, qoi fit appclhl amour. . . . Cette religion apporta 
aux hommes des prcoeptesd'ascftisme qui floignent de ce monde .. 

Etifin arrh-a un age oil 1 humanity parvint a sa maturitt . . . alora 
Vint rbbm qui sbdre-ssa a b raison . . . qu il aasocia aux sent.- 
nuuits et aux sens, pour c-onduirc I homme a sa fchcite dans ce 
moiidc et daoB I autre, (pp- 

In clearer terms, the Torah, the Psalmists, the Prophets of 
Israel, the Hakhamim, Jesus and St. Paul off« mterpreta- 
tions of life suitable only for primitive epochs. Mans mental imd 
spiritual faculties reach maturity about a.D. (500, in tune or the 
Koran to fit neat and triumphant into a theory^ ol iehpons evolution. 
On the question of Islamic tolerance we have no opinion to express, 
till.. IV- vsin 1^^ 
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but ShcikJi 'Afidu’s m«<tliod of exposition is ion? too startling to 
pass unnotieed. Ho makes eloquent statements, some of them 
doubtless in accord with documentaiy evidence, which group them¬ 
selves in the following order and amount to this (pp, 124-30}; {]) 
Islam’s attitude to subject races was paeiJic; (3) If at times it was not 
pacific, neither was that of other dominant religions ; (3) If at 
it Was not pacific, this was the will of God. 

On dit quo 1 Islam ^tait anini^ d’un esprit de combat, nous 
repoudroQS: la loi tie Dieu veut que dans ce mondn la lutte ne 
jamais entra In vteti et rerreur. entre la bonne voie et 
I %a.renicnt, jnsqn h ce quo Oicu prononce son jugemeiit entre 
eu3t, Lo^ue Dieu envoie sa ros^o sur ime terre sterile, pour la 
vivifier, Tabreuver et augnienter ss fertilite, estnie qne la valour 
de cette eau est diniinuiso par le fait d’avoir franebi unc diguo on 
d^truit uijo maison qu'oUe a roncontrte aur son chemin t ” (p. 130.) 

translators in a footnote condemn this as a ** justification 
plutot faible , thpir rfitiotialj^t aiithor Iwinj? for thin* moment 
submerged by a wave ot undilntetl theocracy. 

I^ayng aside, however, such extravagances which ore more or 
a|iologetjcs, one cannot fail to recognize in the 
Kmlah the work of a vigorous and ingenioua mind. In this translation 
wo have a welcome addition to the t«»arehes of Professor Horten 
in t e Same field, and the general reader w'ilJ get from it a clear idea 
of bow a considerable section of Moslem inteUecrtuals in contact with 
Western thought have faced the moral and theological issues of Islam. 

A, S. FI'I.TI>N'. 


SrnvEV OF I^TERNATlo^•Al. Apfaihs, 192S. Volume I: The Islamic 

\\ orld smoe the Peace Settlement. By Profe&ior A. J. ToVNeEB, 

lOs, 

nis well prmted, accurately written and amply documented book 
which rf pnnted on thicker paper and adequately advertised might 
well sell at forty-two shillings or so, is in all respects a remarkable 
eontnbutiou to the eompamtively moflern art of writing bistorv’ 
Without bias. • 

’*Pour bien scavoir les choses.” wrote I.a Rochefoucauld **il 
faut en scavoir Ic ditaii.” But he lived before the davs of “ open 
diplomacy and at a penml when, aUke in diplomacy, science, art. 
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And Iptttrs. thtf WTitt-pn counted less than tlio spoken noid, and 
personal rather than national ambitiona made history and swayed 
States. 

Aj^reeably to lo Rocbefoucanlds maxim. Professor Toynbee 
baa studied the details of every political movement in the countries 
dealt with in this volume, ao far ns they aro accessible to him in 
documentar}' form and in European languages, and a large part of 
the book may not unfairly be described as a masterly and scholarly 
precis of these documents. But he is well aware that to make the dry 
bones live something more is re<inircd, and he is at pains, in almost 
every chapter, to throw some light on tlie principal personalities on 
the stage, and on the national or sectional feelings of which they 
were, sometimes successively, the uispiters, the leaders, the tools, 
and the He has succeeded in doing so only less notably than 

in tlie difficult art of compiling a continuous narrative from the 
uuwieldly mass of litemture of verj* unequal value which pours upon 
hh* tsible from half a dozen different countries. 

To attempt within the compass of a brief review to criticize his 
presentation of the facte cited regarding any particular State is 
impossible, and indeed a careful pwnsal by the prcBcnt reviewer of 
those chapters dealing within his purview discloses remarkably few 
passages to which ciception could reasonably be taken. 

l*refessor Toynbee's suiBiuarieB are seldom tendcncious, and almost 
never unfair to the contending parties; his misaion, under the 
conditions of Bir Uaniel fitetenson's endowment of the Chair of 
International History at the University of London, is to write history 
“ internationally and mjar m jiraeikahU without bios ". 

The italics arc the writer’s, hut we fancy that Professor Tojuboe 
must often have been tempted mentally to italicize the saying reserva¬ 
tion. For historj' without bias, like a woman without virtue, os say 
the Afghans, is an egg without salt. 

But the volume liefore iis is by no means insipid, nor is it uncoloured 
by the mental attitude of the author, whose wholesome optimism, 
nnd readiness to give credit, where due, for good intentions, strike 
a note which is notably .absent from the works of writers of the type 
of Mr George Young, whose recent hook on Egypt not only lowers 
the tone of the series to which it belongs, but seeks to rouse in Egj-pt 
that very spirit of distrust which his party professes so eanicstly to 

deplore. «i . - 

Perhaps the most questionable thesis in Professor Toynbees 
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work 13 in its title. Is then? ftn ** I^binic World *' ? In other 

wordsy ftre tke fn'ineipnl races profeasiiig (for this book does 

not attempt to deol with the great Islaniie jiopuktions oI East and 
West AMeoj Zanzituir^ Cbinii* Xeth€yl£iTidfl Tiidk^ or even of Oman^ 
knit together by a conunon fwnd of sentinient, of interest 
or of ideas in virtue of their religion and jietndiar thereto ? The 
qiiestiorj is fnndiimental; to ask it is to invite a variety of answers. 
Our author obviously holds that the Islamic world does in fat t |josst‘i 5 S 
cultural and social unity ; he claims that it hits shown no tendency 
to become divider] against itself on racial lines (p. 2J, a statement which 
is not borne out by the relations between Persia and Turkey or between 
Peraiu and the Turkman tribes for the past three centuries, nor by 
the attitude of the subjects by the present ruler of Xejd towards 
Egyptian and Indian Muslims. 

On the contrary, the origin of the isehism which has since the 
eighth century sharply divided the people of Persia and the bulk of 
the Arabs of Meeopotaiiiia from the rest of the world was in its origin 
primarily raciab and the racial factor is in the Jliddie East to-day aa 
powerful aa it ever has been. 

The present reviewer feels, moreover, that in the present volume 
the conflict of Islamic with Western countries, and the geographically 
commnuding pasition of Islam is overstfeased. 

“ The prolongation of the Black Se-a router-overland to the 
oilfields of Baku and across the Caspian to Central Asia says our 
authorp “ was commanded by the 3Iu^lim countries of ikzerbnijan 
and Trans-Caspk,” tSotli these regions have in point of fact been 
little more than downtrodden satellites of Russia for the lust thirtv 
years or more, and have to-day no corporate existence as Islamic 
entities. Tho new Mediterranean route from Europe to India could 
not be **comniandcil "as Erofesisor Toynhee states by the Moroccan 
coast unless the latter were in the Jiands of one of the great powers, 
and he has, in our opinionp greatly ovcr-estiiiiatoJ the importance 
of the automohile and air routes which have been opened since the 
war leading from the liastem ilediterronean to Iraq and Persia^ 
The immediate effect of these routes has been, if anything, to emphasize 
the antipathy of Iraqis towards Smans, and of Peraians towimls 
Iraqis anti^iathics which there is some reason to fear wilt leave 
more than a transitory mark on the political dovelopiueiits of the 
next ten years in the^ie countrios. 

XoT ore wo disposed to ocec]>t Professor Toynbee s estimate of 
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the positive importance in internatbiuil politics of post-war renaissance 
niovcinents in Turkey, Persia, Epvi»t, and Iraq, still less tlie suggestion 
(n. 5) that luiiieral oil deposit^ in Iraq may, if siiccessfally developed, 
confer great wealth and power upon whatever parties obtained 
territorial control thereof. 

Let qs for the sate of argument asaunic—and it is u, very largo 
assiimption-that oithin ten years the export of oil from Iraq will 
reach the stupendous figure of five million tons annually. The royalty 
paVJible to the Iraq Government by the concessionaires at the rate 
of four shillings a ton (a very high figure) will then amount to one 
million pounds^say 6i, Bd. per head of the population or one- 
fifth of the present gross revenue from all sourceSr—a Bubstontial 
sum but not sufficient milically to alter prevailing cconomie conditions. 
It is true that on the analogy of Persia development of an oil industry 
on this scale might well give employment to amne 20,000 or so of the 

presentinhubitants of Iraq, and would involve a remunemfej™ expend^ 

tore in the countn on wages and local supplies, ete.of Bome£2,n00,0M 
a vear: but even 20,000 is less than 1 per cent of the pre^nt popula¬ 
tion. and there would be a much more nmrkcd tendency in Iraq than 
in Perdft for them to be .Irawn from agriculture, and the net gam to 
the country, though very subrtunlial, would be leas than appeam at 
first sight and the rapid development of industrial concerns m a 
pastoral country', however carefully and however benevolently under¬ 
taken, is liable to bring other troubles in its train. Tim truth is that 
it is not the possession of minend resources that brings wealth or 
power so much as the ability to harness them for the service of man ' 
only if Trari and Persia can eflectively utilire their soil, their wat^, 
their agricultuml products, and in the case of Persia the.r forests 
and fisheries, by their own enterprise, may they hope to recapture 

their sincient cbTies^ ^ ^ . . 

These and other speculations arise naturally from thia suggestive 

mid stimubtmg book, wliieb wUl long remain on indispensable work of 

But it is not possible to regard it as a safe guido in evety^ case : the 
presentation of the foots regarding Thu Saud'a dealings with the 
Lltish and the comment^ on his policy, admittedly a highly con¬ 
troversial subject, will scarcely be accepted by those with personal 
knowledge of those matters without reservations. Tbn Sauds ser^iccfl 
to us were greater than Professor Toj-nbeo admits, and it ifl 
to take serionslv the suggestion, in a commiimcated footnote Ip. 
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tliRt the Doilitaiy importimce of the operations of the Hijazi forces in 
Syria is to be gauged by the fact that they accouiite<1 fpr 65,000 
'Tnrkirth troops at a cost of £100 a heatj of subsidy, wlit-reas in the 
British army’s operations against the Turks, each Turkish casualty 
cost from £1,500 to £3,000 I 

In the first piaco wo have been given to understand tlmt Hijazi 
co-opcraticui tost the British taxpayer £6,000.000 |p. 373) or acconling 
to another authority £10,000,000 (T. E. Graves, Sunda,j Ti,^s, 
30tb July. 19*27) not £650,000; in the second place, if this argument is 
sound, the British Xa^’y was surely an inelficicut weapon during the 
Har, seeing how few enemy nationals it killed, and at what high cost, 
comp^ed to the Amj'. Such comparisons have only to be made to 
oc rejected ridiculous, 

It teiiMjns to testily aljke to the excellence of the printing and of 
the indexing, by a member of the Libmty Staff of the School of Oriental 
StudieSj and to draw attention to the s^yst^tn. of traiislitemtion 
employed, whjct is in certain respects uni<}uc and must have cost 
more labour than would have been involved by the adoption of the 
system of the British Academy, which Professor Toynbee rejects 
on what will seem to many readers insufficient grounds. Smelv the 
propl*^ of Persia lielong to the Shfah (not Shfi) persuasion : the name 
of the former wife of Mustafa Kemal should be written Bdib KhuDum 
(not Khanym), and the anglidiwd plural of Turknmn should not Ijc 
Turkmens It may be also pointed out that Mr, Ameer Ali would 
he more cornsitly described ns the Right Hon, Syed Ameer Aii, P.C, 

and that the British representative in Bahrajm is a Ptoljticul Aecnt* 
not a CotisuL 

A, T, VS'fLsos^. 


Ak EyoLisH-ARABjc DicnoNARv OF MEmciNE, Bioujcv, axi. Alliel> 
SOIESCK.3. By Dr. .MpiiAHMAri Shahaf, L.R.C.P. 

Cairo ; Cov€^nimf?nt Press, 1J>2 Cp. 

work is something more than an ordjimn’ dictionary of 
technical terms. For many years there has been considerable con¬ 
troversy ,n the .Arabic world on the possibility and advisabiUtv of 
advanced scientific, and especially medical, instruction in .Arabic. 
At present the medium of instruetion in aU scientific subjects U 
Framh or English, except at the medical school in Damascus, where 
Arahic was substituted for Turkish as the language of instnietiou 
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during the Faj-aal regime, and has remameel so until now.‘ The 
opponents of Arabicization urge that the absence of a teehnical 
vocabulary in Arabic niilitntcs against sounii toacbjng, and further 
that it is inadvisable in any case, since it vfould involve the severance 
of Arabic medieme and Edentific study from direct contact with 
European research. The new dictionary is almost certain to play 
a part in these controverajes, whether Dr. f^bamf had them m mind 
or not. 

It is necessat)' in the first, place to piiy fl very high tribute to the 
skill and flchoiarahip diifplayed by the author. To undertake single- 
handed a work, which would be no light task for a eommisabn, and to 
prmluce in six years a dictionary of this ske, the most complete of 
its kind in jVrabic,* based on the great mediaeval lexicons and treatifics 
as well as inodeni scientific works, is evident of an industry and 
energy which, if it had been more general, would long since have 
solved these problems. The labour and thought given by Dr. isharaf 
to ita compibtion is scarcely to be realized by those w ho find a technical 
vocabulniy ready to their hands in any emergency. The result is a 
dtctionarj' which, whate^'cr its deficiencies, is o.f the greatest value and 
utility, and it is with no intention of minimiring real achievement that 
the following criticisms are made. For, in view of what has been said, 
the main (lucstiou to be asked is not whether this dictionary suppLes 
accurate rendorings of European technical terras, but whether it 
does in fact supply a satLdactory technical vocabulary in Arabic 
for the medical and other sciences. 

It is of the essence of technical nomenclature that each w-ord shall 
express acounitely and unmistakably one and not more than one 
concept, within the limits of a given science, with the corollarj' that 
in a technical vocabulary there will be few or no SAmonyms. For 
this reason tecbniciil writers have found it necessarj* to avoid in general 
simple terms taken from the oidinary venmculars and possessing im 
undefined range of meaning, as well as a large number of terms 


I In tbc Mtdiial School ol C«ro, foiwded by Cld Bt-.v in «nd tfonriermi to 
u».r (l.-Avni in 1837. oil lecttara wen* ciltwr glvea in w tramliilca into Arabic, 
rniiil its ™r^*otion in IMS, Engliib mj.de the Unsmiec of in.tmtt.mi. 
See Kovdin. vob iv, pp. 37^. 

» An Zniilaili-AroWc mcdiodl diclionoTy by Dt. K,l»m EOuyniilih wm puMwIwd 
in Cairo in IHO; (*» at Hmt. rd, i, 28fJ ond » wend by Dr. Ibrohim Mmwur 
monlbl iJiter (ibid-, il. fi3l- The f.m.m* tmwdtr nt-Tinisl (ll. cempitrd 0 

.lictioiuiry of crdicju term., now in Pnm {Bihl. Sat. t™d, nnbr AMI), but it 
ntvm. never to hjire been pubtiltcd fZtii/d&H, op. flit., 30(J-7). 
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empbrcd in eiirlier of ficipntific il^velupnient- Th^ Enrop^ia 

fortunately for him, hos found fn the* clasdicftl lnnjj^iui|^&s an 
almost inexhaustible souree upon nhich to dniw for new technical 
ternis^ with the further advantage that worUa so coined are easiiv 
adaptable for international acientific intertonrsc. 

Those who would create an Arabic technical ’vocabularv are facecl 
with eonsidemblc difficulties, What is the \ianh of such a vocabulary 
to be ? A large nuuiLier would ami do Title the hhiropean ternris out¬ 
right f but this apparently most reasonable Course is hintJered hy the 
cluiusinie?^ of accurate transl iteration, which leads most writem to 
retain Ronian ch^iracteTS for such vronh, in addition to the aesthetic 
objection that they can never be auvthing but a nionstrusity in Arabic 
\ 0€.'abTiIary+ Others seek to adapt Europejin terms to the genius of 
the Arabic language by a process of hybridizing* They propoise, for 

example, for Sulphate, for ^Jlucose.^ It would 

a long and difficult task to supply eguivafents of this type for all 
turopean terhnical terms, and! it is searrely sur|>riHing that any move' 
ment in this direction is confine<l to philological expert-s, in spite of 
the precedent set by the Arabiclzation of tireek and Persian tenirs in 
the ninth am! tenth centuries. The third, and at present most congenial 
course open to Arable scientists, is to utilize the resoufcca of the 
x\rabic language itself, either by resuscitating the t«>chnica1 tenus Used 
h} the nieiliaeval plij^ciaDSi etc., or by ereating now' W'ords on recognized 
Arabic formufao, such as for thermometer. The difficulty of 

Satisfactorily applying many of the meiliaeval terms to modern 
conceptions needs no elaborating^ hut there Is a much more serious 
problem than this. In the absence of anv co-erdinatbig aiithoritv, 
every man is a law luitu himself, to choose* apply^ convert-, or invent 
his own terms, ^io one familiiLr w-ith the Ambie lungnage will have 
any dijliciilty Jn picturing the result, and how' fatal it h to any hope of 
attaining uniformity and precision. 

It will be clear after all this that at present there ts no little con¬ 
fusion in the matter of Arabic technical nomenclature, and that 
scientific work would find it hard to nuike shift without ^ecou^^ie to 
European terms in case of need. To bring onler out of ehaoa reejuirea 
the hold handling and jialgment of a mujtahid^ It may he said at 
once that such was probably not the aim. ns it is certainly not the 
effect,, of Dr. aamf s work. The dictionaiy ji.s a whole refieef^ tho 

* Stt! I he ijofjhffi vd. iv, 
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preflont state of hcsitatioii bet^‘«Di piirely Europnin tcrma and 
purely Arabic terms, gives not mfret|ticiitly Imlf a dosen synonyms 
for the commoner teclmical terms. lUid finds itself in consequence 
using the sume word to cipresa totally different concepts. In other 
words. Dr. 8hataf has often confined himself to listing the translations 
actually used without subjecting them to tborongh examination. 
No other explanation con account for such facts as the appearance 

of the same word (J ji) to translate both “atomic" and “ molecular ” 
while on the other hand “ atomic weight " j> jj j) i® distinguished 
from “ molecular weight" jjj). 1 f the dictionary shows any 

tendenev at all, it is rather towards the employment and resimcitation 
of Arabic terms, though without showing any aversion from European 
terms. One would have lik«i more stressing of preferences when 
(iltemative words arc given, though occasionally a preference la 
fthoira indirectly. Eorsti, for example, is rendered by four different 
words, blit S ji- is used in all cases but one of iwenty-nine specific 

fossaf groupeil under the main heading. 

The dictionary is weakest, os might bo expected, when it regirfera 
attempts tn adapt old Arabic terms to new iLsea, It is w^rth while 

looking ii little more cloM?ly into an instanco of this, t nfk.r “ Reit-hitiftp 

liichets" we arc given the followuig eiitri': —UCS'—S^ -A-5 

.4 very brief investigation of these words will show that 

'ZS 'is nseil of being crippled in legs or arms, defined more closely 
in Lisan al-'Arah as “ having a heaviness in one It^ and tlraggmg it 
in walking It may be urged in reply that even if or jA-Thad 
originally a different meaning, e^'eTy doctor nowadays wouW take them 
to mean rickets. But in the first place any mmlem tlictioiuiiy (Bustani, 

Elias, Spiro, or the new Centennial) is ei-ndcnce that and its 
derivatives are constantly used for '■ lameness ^ “crippled", etc. 
Secondly, if is satisfactory in spite of this, why which 

flies even mor'i; wide of the mark, since the word means simply “ mal¬ 
nutrition ' J’fV of-‘.Jr.7s}? <Wed that mal¬ 

nutrition may l>e the cause of rickets, surely cause and effect ant 
scarcely so identical as to be renderwl by the same word. For 

“ rickety ” we are given In ordinary usage 
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simply int'mts crippled, as we have Been; as for ^iL+, tlie 
nearest among its sis or seven possible meanings is “enfeebled by 
dBoase ”, and Dr. Slionif hiiaself give* it (nlong with three olternativo 
^je^ves) for “debilitated” Ut it be added, however, that 
Dt, Shaiaf la m no way responsibie for tLew and similar instances 
of • technical ” terms, ft is to he fcarwl that the same fortune awaits 
miMt atterrtpls to adapt old words. If Anibic roots are to he used. 
It IS clear that the case can be met only by devising new formidaj! 

such as (to miggeat a foraiiila purely by way of illustration) 
with as its adjective. 

There is still one other point, if a minor one, in legaol to which 
care is required if confusion is to be avoided. Owing to the ahseucc 
of the short vowel signs, terms which are distinct in pronunciation 
may he ambiguous in print, example, 

either " infectious diseases ” (C or “gastric diseases” (^JW). 
Dr. Sharal puts ^ fust in his list of ^onyms for “ infectious ”* 
and however it may shock linguistic purists, it is certainly an improve¬ 
ment on the more commonly used from the point of view of 
clarity. 

Dr. Sharafs dietionan-, then, is dearly not the last word on these 
subjects bat it will disappoint all obsen^ers of the moifero Arabic 
revival if It docs not lend others to take stock of the situation Those 
upon whom h.s mantle may foil ahould indcerl be grateful for the 
pioneer labours of him who. with great personal effort, has cleared 
the way and made ,t possible for them to take that indLspenaablc step 
for any further progress, a comprehensive survey of the field. 

H. A. K, G. 


^ ra, C0LU»,.,„1 A«a»k or g™, ^-D 

y . R. Drivbk, .M.A. Ivindon : Ftobsthain, 1925, 12*. Urf. net. 

omitted the 

^vonls A Grammar of ” from hk title. To say this, however in no 
way disparages the value of the materials collected in this book. The 
grammatical and syntactical stroctine of the common speech of 
S^a, with Its Wal dialect variations. Is verj- fully set out, and each 
rele « admirably illustrated by practical examples, the collection 
which must represent no small labour. A bibliography of European 
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books and articles on Syrian colloquial is added. The oniissioa from 
this of Arabic works on or in S>Tian colloquial waa probably intentional; 
though one jeader at least would have welcoiufid some reference to 
such books ofl the late Un-os Bey Qudsrs tronalation of Lafontoine’s 
fables into Damoacene colloquial (iVaimdir if<r/Hi-aAa/, Damascus 
19131. Such criticisms as the present re^newer feels competent to make 
ore based mainly upon his own experience of ita use an a practieal 

It is a little difficult to Jwide the exact aim which Mr, Dover set 
himself. It would appear from the int-rodiiction that hia first draft 
consisted of a manual of spoken usage compiled on the spot, to which 
a survey of dialect forms was afterwards added from the published 
works of other investigators. From the atudeat’s point of view 
it is a pity that this was done, Its eUect has been to turn the work 
into a description of S)Tiaii colloquial rother than a practical gramTUBT, 
and has rendered it difficult to follow and confusing to anyone who aims 
at acquiring a working knowledge of average Syrian speech. A further 
complication is providerl by the introduction of details of classical ” 
written nsage (e.g. the orthography of hamaa), and it is curious to 
find in a professedly colloquial grammar words and forms constantly 
labelled “ (coll.)Enough attention has hardly been given to the 
problem of accent, and the section which deals with it specifically is 
brief and unsatisfactorj', pitch and length not being clearly 
tinguislied. There arc occasional signs of uii effort to attain theoretical 
completeness; it is, for example, diflicnlt to imagine that the clumsy 
and ambiguous phrase given on page 158 for “ the dirty blade of the 
second-hand knife ” would ever in practice be used. But these 
eriticLwi amount after all to UttJe more than that llr. Driver haa 
produced a book for the scholar rather than the student. With thu 
re.servation it can be heartily commended. jj ^ ^ GiBB 

Mnxiei de Bebbebe Mahocaik (Dialecte Bifain}. lar Com- 
' mandant .UTSTtJ.'-ARl>. pp. viii + m Paris: Paul Genthner, 

192G. 

This is a useful little book on the Riff dialect. This dialect la 
wrv much the same as that spoken in Kabylia, near Algiers, although, 
as Rene Basset, says, the Rifla soften several of the Kabyfe consonaots. 

The book consists of a grammar, some useful phrases, a vocabulary 

which is full of Arabic loan-words, and a few tales. 

P. P. H. Ha.slvcis. 
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A COMFAIIATIVE Study op the Melanesian' I^^land Landuaces. 

By Sidney IIerbeet Ray. 9^ x pp, xvi + OM, ^ imps. 
Cambridge : Univemty Prq«s, published for the University of 
Melhoiirno in ussociBtion with the Melbourne Unjverwitv Press, 
1928 . 

This is the biggest piece of work th^t has been done on the 
Melaneskn langnsgcs, and it constitutes a fitting counteqiart to 
CVnlringtoo 3 gtieot pioneer voliidie [The M^hnesian I^ngmge^, J885) 
without overlapping it to any appreciable extent. 3ilr. S. H. Riiy has 
for Ei long time fwist lieen the recogni^ied authority on the compfimtive 
study of this group of languages (ns well os on a goorl manv other 
forms of speec h) and his present work is the nuit ure fruit of many veara 
of imtient labour. 

The tusk of a student of Melanesian is not an easy one. The 
hinguages are numerouB and very" various. They are writteu iu a 
bewildering variety of systcrus of spelling, ao that the same Komiin 
letter often represents quite different sounds in different languiigca 
ami sometimes it is not altogether ecrtalu what sounci is meant. 
The sources are in many cases very ma^leqiiateT occasionally merely 
scrappy vocabiilarifts, often translations of Scripture in which the 
given hingtiogo may or nmy not have been distortCMJ by the European 
medium through which it has passes]; genuine native texts taken 
down verbatim are compartitively rare. 

With all these difTLCulties the author has had to grapple^ and some 
of them, e.g. the diverse? syiubolj7.ation of Hounds, also inevitably 
affect the reader, ulthough in the comparative portions of bis book 
.\fr, Ray has done hb best to introduce uniformity of repreticntation. 
t confess that, us a non-expert in Melanesian tongues^ I should have 
preferred to have all the material presented throughout on a uniform 
system. But the book includes grammars of nhont thirty different 
languages, and having regartl, no doubt, to their use alongside of the 
corresponding texts already published elsewhere, there is a certain 
odvantage in retaining the spelbng of the latter in the grammnrs also. 

In the first part of the book {to p. 74), after cfcfinijig the limits of 
his Work (i.e, suK'stantially the central portion of Melanesia, from the 
ixiynlty Islands to Bukti, north of Bougainvillo), the author deala 
with the e^rly records of these languages (beginning with the sixteenth 
century') and the hbtory of their comparative atucly, the repnesentataou 
of sounds (already referred toj, the le.xicogmphic 4 il relation of 
Melanesian to Tiidonesian {with u Ekhort eom[>Arattve votabu|ar>' in 
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tlhistration of it), the Mtlaneaiiiu root ftiiH word-forioation. and 
lodoQf.'siaii gnunnuir \a iiclanpaiaii, Tlies*- lust few aeetioiLS are 
juatified by t he peculiar nature o( the ccmnexitiu betweeu t he Induiiesian 
and ileLmesiati families, a relation whieh aoiiie recent authors have 
niinmiize*). misrepreacntcd. or even denier! altogether, aud which still 
nuaitii more precise definition. 

The second part of the worh treats in detail the various Melanesian 
groniis. that fall within its limits and liidndes the numerous gramniars 
(mostly of New Uehrirlean languages) already refcrretl to. It also 
deals with the eompuiiwn of the Melanesiau grouiis with Indonesian, 
especiallY u» regards their phonologv' and lexieogniphy. In these 
numerous comparative sections the New Hebrides anil the Solomon 
Islands, taken togethcJf, constitute the df n^sirfuKce, The 

grommars seem to have hwn done very carefully. No general 
comparison in .letail is mode lietween them, and pertiap* this would 
at prcM^nt have l>ecn preniiitiirc. But they will serve as nmterials for 
the comparative grammar of the future, which, as they appear to differ 
u great ileal amongst themselves, will lie no simple matter. The 
comparison of the recoguiKably indonesiau clement in the Mclnuesian 
languages brings out the important fact that it is very mnrh more 
prominent in some of the languages than in others. This, we are told, 
appears most clearly in their lejucography, and has. a vital Itennng 
on the question of tiie relation of Melanesian to Indonoaiun. 

A briel final diapter is devoted to the statement of this problem. 
It is « difficult oue, the old probldm really, of what should constitute 
the fsisis of a rbssification of languages. In dealing with infleclefl 
forms of speech the matter is comiianiti%‘ely simple; the nmrpholi^cal 
svstem has been taken as the prinrijial. or sole, critoriou. When, 
however, as in the present case, we have practically nothing that t-aii 
lie itrietlv calleil infifctioii. the problem becomes much more difticidt 
to hanillJ Throughout Melanesia, apparently, the greater part of the 
voiMibularv of aiiv given longnagc or small local group st^mds by itself 
and cannot be linkctl up with anj-thing else, wbik- a minority of the 
words (vm-mg hi percentage of the whole vocabulary from a 
snmll proportion to a substantial amount) is clearly Indonesian. The 
fact (if it is indeeil already an estahlish.^J fact) that, ujiart from the 
Indonesian clement, thert. are no cr(B«^:onnexions between the several 
Melanesian groups, is of the very first im[>ortance. ft amounta to a 
verv strong argument against the csi.stence of a Melanesian family 
of iauguages in any proper sense of the word. That em-h suli-groiip 
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should have a large number of words peculiar to wouJd not 

prove much against the unity of the whole, any more than it does in 
lodonesian or Indo-European, But if they have nothing in common 
amongst themselves but varying percentages of Indoneaian^ the case 
looks very weak. 

Anthropologicullyj, as Ihiy and others have made quite clear 
in previous works^ the Melanenians are alien to the bulk of the Imio- 
ucsians and they originally spoke quite alien languoge.s^ Their 
cousins, who speak the so-cfllle<i Papuan languages, <lo not apparent!}'' 
constitute a unity but merely a number of linguistically unconnected 
grouiis. Seemingly the ca^ of the Melanesians was formerly quite 
similar. Their original languages have now been mjadiherJ, in varying 
degrees, by Indonesian influences, but can they^ or any of them, 
in their present state bo cbssifif>d os a sUter family witb the Indo¬ 
nesian One ! Plainly notj, if they do not themselves co^istitute n true 
unity Hi It does not appear to me to help their case that in the ludo- 
□esian clement (whicb we are told is all that they have in common 
among^ themselves) there are embodied undeniable relics of the 
Indonesian morphological s>^stenL There m no reason why Inilonesion 
words should not have lieen borrowed in derived forms (i.c. with 
prefix or suffix attached to them), as readily as in their simple forms. 
Uulegs the Indonesian morphological s}'stem was taken over aa a 
li\"iiig things still capable of growiJi in the sense of being applicable to 
originally alien Melanesian words, it sl^ems to me that survivals of 
it in Melanesian do not sufiicc to stamp any given Melanesian language 
as being of kin with In Jonesian. In some eases this HUggested provMO 
may have been fulfilled, in othcT^, not, and a classification based on it 
might cut right uernsa the ^leianesian family (so-caUed at present). At 
the same time it has to be borne m mind that such important parts of 
speech aa the pronouns, numeral, and prepositions in Melanesian are 
often clearly of Indone.^ian affinity. But even these might conceivably 
be in the category of mere loan words. 

The whole thing ia really, frooi one point of view, a logonniehy, 
anti the simplest way out would be to say that we have here several 
grou|>s of mixetl languages having little in common but, u varying 
pro|)ortiDn of imported matter. But then wc run counter to the high 
priests of comparative philology', who ass^ert ilopmatically that there 
is no such thing aaa mixed languageand of course it miurt;be admitted 
thnt^ from their mainly Indo-European point of view, tho suggeirted 
short cut rather shirks the problem. Mr. Ray's own conclusion b 
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that the precise rebtiod of the llelanpaiau ^oups to Indonesian 
must await the publication of their vocabularies, I entirety concur, but 
would add that the te]icts must also be called in as e%*idence, and not 
morphology alone, or together with Icsicography, but K)*nta*, phonetics, 
jind 8Cmantles as well must be weighctl, before final judgment can bo 
jnssetL \VTieii it is, it will be Juat the kind of abstract proposition that 
delights the heart of the compamtive philologist. 

In the meantime we are bound to thank Mr, Ray for the very largo 
and carefully amuigwl collection of concrete facts contained in this 
work, I how noticed very little in it that is open to criticism. The 
Indonesian for " hair is not btiftfA (p. :lfi) but hutu {or irufii). In 
Bugifl it is the glottal atop (rather than i) that replaces other final 
sounds (p. fil)- For “.lavenese" (a mere misprint, p. Cl) rea<l 
“ Javonese *The Indonesian formative -ait (p. 64) should be -an. 
For {p, M t) read In a book of such sire a nd varied contents 

such trifling matters as these do not count. They arc estraordinarily 
few in number and it is evident that the author has done his work 
with exceptional accuracy and care. The book will be a safe guide 
for future stmlents for ninny years to come, and is hanlly likely ever 
to be 9uper8e<Jerl. 

C, O. Blaoties, 


Tuk .Amahna Ac:K. a Study of the Trisis of the Ancient World. 
By James Baikie, F.R A.S. pp. + 45S. Loudon: A. and 
C. Blacrh. Ltd.. 1926. 

Xcver, perhaps, in the history of the ancient world, was there 
such a phenomenon as that age when Akheaaten. the most original 
of the Fhaniohs, overthrew the gods of Kgypt, preferriug instead one 
svmboluetl hy tte suHh 

This is the period that U known to tlie world us the Aniania Age, 
from the fact that we derive most of our information about it from 
the site of the ruined city of Akhctnten in the district now called 
Amarna, which lies about 200 hundred miles south of Cairo on the 
west bank of the Nile. One day a woman of the district found a tablet. 
This was the beginning. Unhappily, through native ignorance and 
general misundcTstanding. the find was not at once oeknowlcdgcfl, 
and as a result many of the tablets were destroyed in one way or another. 
At length the importtince of the discoverj- l>ccanie manifest and the 
inestiinable value of the material was soon iliswovered. Thus the 
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te^Mning world of Akhcnott^n^s far-off tijne was illiiniinatcKJ as with s 
piece of magucsium wire. The importance of the remains of Akhe- 
tiaten's eit-y takes ^^-ond place to that of the tablets. For after all, 
finds, however artistic they may be and however ninrli light they may 
throw on the history of one country^ can never be so important as those 
w'hich ill limine world history' at Home distant date. Meanwhile other 
finds were made in various pirts of the East, And these fomie<l 
the links which the ^Vniatna letters were to weld into a Htroig; chain. 

It is at the death of Aiiienhotep ITI that the critical period of the 
Amarna Age begins, t)iitwaTdly this event was iniirked by the utmost 
calm throuphant the Empire, cjccept for vogue ni mo Lira of the struggle 
between Mitanni and the encroaching flittites. It was only a mask, 
however, to hide the mutinoos ideas which were being fostered in 
Asia. Anienhotep HI hod been a pleasure-loving king> and instead 
ol setting his mind to the Asiatic qiie-stion which eonstautly faced 
each Phomoh, gave hiun^elf and hia court over to the briliiant luxuries 
of Thebea. The jiceessfon therefore of Amenhotep IV is-iis something 
akin to tragedy. For in eastern countries the life of an empire deponils 
entirely on the character of its ruler. One march into Asia would 
have been enough to imprests thosiie countries that he was within 
easy reach of them. But no, probably owing to his religious scruples, 
Amenhotep T\' preferre<i to let matters slide and thus sacrificed his 
Empire. Mr. Baikie points out the fornicr fact ■ but docs not show^ w hy 
the problem that confronted Amenhotep 1\' needed far more strength 
than that which nsunlly confronted the king on bis accession. In his 
home affairs, however, Amenhotep was more alert* For. if it had lieen 
otherwise, the country would soon have been in a turmoil through 
the spread of propagamla by the priests of Amen. 

Amenhotep IV, or Akhcnaten as he is better known, has lieeii culled 
the world's first ideaUst, and by some the first i>acificist. In many of 
bis theories he is almost ultraTnioclem; and it would proljably have 
been his gre4itest joy in life if ho could have seen the Lf^ngiie of Nations, 
not as it is noiv but as we hope it will be. that is, coming to n binding 
agreement over world peace. Akhenat^n believed that his god was 
the father of all men, ami he therefore hated to see brothers, a.s o]I 
men must be* indulging in orgiea of Ktrife and hatred. It is interesting 
to note that Akhenjitcn was the first man in history to conceive? of 
monotheism. But it is going rather far to say that all mcfii previous 
to Atheiiftten were lumblcrfi in not perceiving nibnotheism. 

The rudiments of Akhenaten's religion were Ijove, Nature, and 
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Truth, and atl through hia life, in hm words ond deeds, he 
these principles. Akheimtcn chose as the svinbol of [ns religion the 
sun-disk. Mr. Baikie clearly points out the Bpintunl as^t of the 
creed* which was the first to possess one. It wns the vital, formless 
life-giving substance behind the sun which was worshipped; not 
the ttiml glowing orb. .4ton. as the god was called, has boon compared 
with the Hebtew Jah^'eh, and m many respects they are idcntica 
But they differ in one main aspect, and that is that dah.^h was a 
god of war while At^n was ■' Lord of Peace AtenLsni was, however 
Lally uusuited for the needs of the people, who wanted a more personal 
tvne of god. If Aten had come in os one of the gods he might easdy, 
through his solsr aspect, have gained popularity. Tins however, was 
actnallv impossible, because Ateu waa a jealous 

therefore, that there should have been no open re^l .on when tb.a 
new god was foisted on the land and every other god 
probalilc. as Mr. Baikie points out. that sun-worship would have 
Lpulnr again. First, because the growth of the Empire widened men s 

Wh.t B«1 coia lo »<.« ovpiopmt. th.» ae s™ .*o 

.rith .11 hmb ! S«'oodly. A.a..d.m 

doth, .icon.. This boot potato o.t, 

fr„rt1io..eht..-.viro..th.oldch..D*.litono«.v.Mu,.,. Mr.ltoil^^ 

howoser.»» «h.t f.^'igd iollooioo i" •Y “w Hk' 

l,o...:ustot. This is .»t boo, !„ that ,f the 

kin.. h»l Mt. bsg.. to mobs- foreis« pfioobo^. 
oumtlrW link Ashrtio indoracc. Akh™.t™’s rchgioos twolutio. 
™„H .eser h«v. toktn pl«oe. Th. introdartioa ot Mitomu.i. sohr 
worship the hot-ho... th.t brought oot tho llowrr of the »o^it 
in .o Lpgrmtol iorn, Wor. it ... due. Th. mHoror. or^n.ted 

” lluiom*-.. Thothmrs I Vs qorro i ."-I 

,o .ho (root o£ fie-ptbo l»lMr. Tiy. oue of 'hr ,pr.t,st fc.^b 
oh».«trrs i» hbtory. « is prohshb th.l. b«s.,« T.y. pront. ,<«. 
thr ouBt powrrful .dhetoots of the sim ndl, H,d«..u>-» oho* hor 
lor the bride of her son Amenhotep HI. , . , v 

Fro» thr vort- brsinuing liv •*»'"»' P***™ ■“ I” ” 

.a.ir.. .od l«to.o I0.8 sho . .. th, rulLug fore of the k.ijrfo». Tl™ 
b 00 ground for thr idr. th.t lu.., Tiys bther, the coottolliog 
foMe^hind Tiv. "T'o"' Ammhotrp lil dml Akliomteii vriy 
young, ood Tiv coothsord to ndr. ,b.d ,t mMr thou likely tb.t 
L brought lir «P in k" o™ "•!' »"■* *'* “ 

COL. Pi’. i*Atrr P’d 
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herself. We con thus trace the AsLitie mftuenee frnm ^lutemiivnT 
through Tiy, to Akheimten. However, not enough prommenoe is 
given to Tiy, She cnakes her appeorance m >lr; Baikie's pages here 
and there. Rut on thfe whoSe her importance is not stressed enough 
in the light of whut wc know of this wonderful woman, for she 
appears to have been hy far the mo^t powerful figure of the period. 

Akhenatea's religious principles had a great laduence on art, 
the esrpression of which becutnc rejuvenated wdth a natiimlness of 
effort, Mr. Baikie even gijes so far as to say that this was the first 
fciine ui Egyptian history when the humnn figure waR dealt with in a 
natural fa.^hion. He asserts that it had always been stiff and rigid. 
However, one has only to refer to the reliefs m the tomli of Priih^hetcp 
and others of the Old Kingdom, to judge whether this remark is 
correct. 

In ilcaling with the ancient world in gencm), Mr. Baikie gives a 
clear and nsound setting for the Egyptian ilmma. The Hittite nation 
and the policy of the Hittite kings ore particuliirh" well describcil ; 
and it easily becomes apparent how' 4]uick1y opposition to Egyptian 
supremacy in Asia must have grown out of the plotting of such kings 
as Shubbiluliuma, Too much space, however^ is given to C'rete^ 
which after all had not- such a great mfiucuce on the period. The 
Asiatic turmoil w'hich confronted the Eg>T>tiaii go%'‘crnmpnt ia dealt 
wdth in detuiJ. And it is shown how' difficult it was to receive correct 
information owdng to sl-ow coiuiuuiiication, etc. But the enumeration 
of all tlie perplexitie^i W'itb which Akhenaten was conlronted are 
hardly necessary, because it may be justJ}' aurmisiHi that he never 
intended seriously to cope wdth them owing to his religious semptes. 
If he had meant to ileal with them^ two or three punitive e\peditionH 
woulil have been quite sufficient to have restored order, 

Prcmou.s BIgyptian history is related cIcNirly and concLBcly. An 
idea is formed of the debt we ow^e to jUimes, son of Eham, for his 
diaiy from the walls of his tonib* Too much space is given to the 
dirtails of Thothme^ III g campiigns, w^hich have no hearing on the 
story and are quite supcTfluoua. The reign of Amenhotep Til ia treated 
in masterly fashion ; and it a brilliant and viidd pieture of the 
affluent times of the Egi'ptiau Rolonion. 

The book on the whole gives us an atlniirjihle necount of t-hc ancient 
world at this evtremely interesting fjeriod. And it is a book that will 
be appreciated alike by tbc cusuiil reader and the specialkt^ 

(\ J. C. 
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rxivEBsiTE DE Paris: Travaux tit Memoires de ETssfriTur 
dEthnolocie. Tome 1. " lA?a Bas-ReUefs des Britiments 
Royaus d'Abomey (Dalioniey).” Tar E«. G. Waterlot, 
Che[ fie rlmprimerie Ofticielle de MacLignacar, pp- 5fi. 23 platefl 
(18 coloured} ; X T, 1926* 

Tome in. “U construction collective de k maisoa en ^bylie, 
Etwle aiir lit coopimtion ^onomifiue chex Ics Berberoa du 
Djurjuni. ” Par Bese ^IausiKH, Professeur h la Faculty de 
Droit de rUniveraitc de Paris, Aucien Directeur de Plnstitut do 
Sociologie de FAfrique du Xord. pp. 80 ; 3 plates. 9 figures m 
text} lOi X 7, 1926. 

Tome IV “ Lb Litt(>rature Popubire k lu Cote des EaclaA*e3. Contea. 
ProT-erbes, Devinettea." Par Rexe Trautmantj. M^decin Major 
lie Ire clas.w des Troupes Colouiales. pp. 10A 1927* Pans: 


Institut d’Ethnologie. 191 Rue Sbint-Jacquea. 

Tlicse beantif«llv-produc«l monographB fitly open a series, edited 
hv l>t«fessor Levv-RniM, M. Skix^l MauRs, and Dr. Rivet-mmes 
a^icli will be familiar to oil authiopolqgists. The second volume, 
which we do not notice here, deals with the art of Xew Caledoma. W e 
are further promised Ltrs Tribm du firoupe /*ohf, VtdOt Aktre 
bv Professor Henri Labouret, formerly of the (French) Went African 
(•ivil Serviee which should jirove of outstanding mtcrest. M* 
Waterbfsbook seems at first sight to contain a very small amount of 
letteniress in proportion to the pictures; but hb .66 pages give an 
ftdmirable precis of Dahomean history and a very clear account (ihu^ 
trotefl by two pbns) of the remarkable bnildiiq^ at *4boiney. for which 
the term “ palace " is not altogether inappropriate. Moreover, a wealth 
of information is lacked into the explanatory no^ app^ded t^ the 
plfltes which con-stitutc the real mik>H d'Hre of the booh. '^C imijonty 
of these represc-nt the polychrome terracotta has-Tolicb which decorate 
the buildings above incntioncd. and which are interesting, not only 
for the new light they throw on African art. but for their significance. 
Thev constitute a kind of hiemgljTihic historj' of the reigns they com- 
sometiines more or less lit^^ral {nn in Pbte M, where a 
Dahomcan warrior is shown carrA'ing on his shoulder an enemy prisoner), 
or sA-mbolical. as in Plate X. where King Ghezo apiieais m the 
of a bnJTalo. tilluding to an expcfUtion afrainst the Mahi, in which 
Ehihom^aiifi rushtd tlironjib the rountry lihe ^ herd of mad 
buffaloes*'. (This figure, however, has also been expbmt^ as an 
allegorical representatiou of the thunder god.) Ebewhere, GhoM is 
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aaam t^lephaDt and as a ; in Plat^XOI wc see fais £aFount q 
wife, Sofignaci, planting a flag on a rock outside an etiemv village. 
In Plate \ III tke Thundet-god k figuTed ba a mtp hoMing in his 
mouth a doubJe-hcadedl axe—of a somewhat different shape from 
the CYetan {The association of ojce or hammer is'itli thunder 

IS so obvious that one need not rcaott to any theory of diffuBioii.) 
In Pbte TX the Painbow-god, Djiso^ “ the servant of the Thunder/* is 
represented in the form of a serpeat—white ^ with coloured bands— 
swallowing its tail. 

UnfortunatelVj the obiest of these sculptures, those belonging to 
the palace of King Agadja (170S-28) no longer exist. It is some 
consolation that IL ^^aterlot w'as able^ in 1911^ to take squeezes of 
theaip which are now Ln the llus^e d'Ethnographic at Paris, The last 
King of rhiliouicv did not, like his predecessors, construct a new- 
palace on his accession; he cwccupied that of hia father, Gbrie 
(Burtons Gelele), and the reliefs referring to the events oi hk 
wgii are to be found there. One of them represents him as a shark, 
in allusion to the words he k said to have used on hearing that the 
French had occupied Kotanii i “ requin andacieux a trouble 
la barre/ meaning that he was the shark who, by stimng up the surf, 
would prev'ent them from landing. A son of King Gbchanziii was 0 !Eie 
of those who explained the meojung of the ‘%'arioiis flgurcs to 31. 
Water lot. 

I Aonid like to cjiU particular attention to a note by 31 . Le Hfiri^C 
(author of I/a)ieien du Duhom^^^ 1911 ) in elucidation of Plate 

XXII 1 , Tkk depicts the f^cadas of nine DaJiome&n rulers. A r^dc 
(the word k Portuguese; the native name is simply Kpo a staff 
is in the nature of a crest or coat-of-&rms carried out in iron or bra?^ 
and surmounting the staff of office. Thus G bebanzin'a is a sharks Okie's 
s lioUj Agadja s a boat; for the intierpretation of thcjic symbols the 
reader is refermi to the text. 

M+ Maunier s stud}' of industrial co-operation among the 
Berljers [m the vermicular k interesting in quite a different 

waj. It is well known that this kind of work in common 
k applaxi to agricultural operations in various parts of the world 
(e,g. by the Anyanja,. the Zulus, and others) but not so mucii attentitm 
has been paid to coH>iiemtion in other departments. There are 
numerous examples of thU in Xorth Africa : U rit mdu^rieUe, en 
Kabjdte, preaente des applicatiionB diverRcs de ecs modes ccx>p6ratifs. 
La riqiaration des chemius, le nettoyage des footames, PenRwement 
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<le£ usunoinlices, le transport do divers objets, doiinent lieu proprenient 
a dos T^qiiisitions, qu’ordonne le chef do village on awHit. Ijs eoiitume 
kabvle veut memo parfois qiic Ton doLve preter appui jrour relever ct 
TechaTger betes, alors poiirtant ^u’il s’agirait do secourjr no eanenu. 

But the work more especially studied Here is that of housa-buiiding, 
wtich is described in all its stages, with the ritual appertaining to each 

_e.g, the Bacrifioo on digging the foundation. The division of labour 

between meti and women is also a point to be noted. 

Trautmann’s collection comprises tales translated from bon 
and Popo {which are dialects of Ewe) and Nago (a dialect of Yoruba). 
Many of them are variants of themes well known in African folk-lore ; 
thus, the story of ^Vniuiatn and Abalo (p. 12) U a novel version of the 
" lloUe ” motive. An anecdote illustrating the moral " 11^ ne fant 
juvs avoir do fausse honto ” is curiously reminiscent of the Yao story 
of Tlie Mail with the Bran Porridge ” in Macdonald’s Afri^na 

(ii- 

” Pendant une famine, im gemiic alia rendre visits isa bcUe-mere, 
II k trouvn occupy i kire bouLllir lea haricots. An bout da quelqucs 
instants k femme wrtit. . . . l/homine s’empara d’une 

cuiller, dt^robii, une bonne partie dc haricota bouilltmts qu’d diasimnk 
au fond do son bonnet. U belle-m^ro revensnt i I'iraproviste, k 
gendre sc recoifia cn bite et eut k cuir chevelu atroeement brule. 
Ne pouvent bientfit plus supporter k douleui, il kn^a h terre sa 
coiffure et le« haricots accusateuis jonchfcrent le sol. Ponrquoi cat 
bonime n'a-t il pas dit qn’il avait kun ? " 

The set moral appended to each stoTj* seems to me to be a trait 
of sophistieation-perbaps added as supposedly more acceptable to a 
European auditor. 

The riddles are much of the usual African type; Mhat is tbe 
long stick which reaches from the sW to the earth ? The rain.” 
» What ptiHses the king s door without j^ting him ? The water in 
the moat,” etc., etc. I quote a few specimen proverbs; 

If the white man stammers, it is hard work for tbe interpreter. 

Two sbeep caimot drink from the same calabash. 

Eto not run after happiness ; it b behind you. 

The stone thrown in anger does not kill the bird. 

If you have been bitten by a snake, you will take fright when you 

sec an eart h'worm. 

If a task proves too much for me, I soy it is uatdess. 


W. 
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An Africa tor Africans Ev Arthur S. rRiPPfi, With a J^^facc 
by Philip II, Kkrr, C.IL, Secretary of the RhcKles Tnist. pp.^ 
map. Price net, I^ndon ; l^ngniruia. (irecn Jt Co., Lhl.. 
1927 . 

Mr. Crippa liuji, Juriii*; nearly thirty yeara' midetice in Ma^horui- 
bud, iiLquirinl u thorough knowhi^Ige of the native ami Ijia prohlmn^;. 
He la already known to o liniitcd cirtle* Jiiifl mote nspcciatlv to his 
Oxford friendfi, a4J a poet of mre distinotiori jn hia own line and a wxiter 
of whort sloriea (Fadrtf-f^nfh F&rhm and other collectionsj which 
convey Width mar\'elloua \ividaes^ the colour und atmosiphere of Africa ^ 
as well (\s by his longer novels, FAt* BnMidfHij Ffirth and liai/~Tfve 
( which ^however hotly their tJieines may be deliatcil —can, 

onco read, never be forgotten. 

The present volume is concerned with the native question, and 
more especial|y the land queation, in Southern Khodesia, When it is 
remembered that the inhabitants of that territory number under 
40,000. and the natives over 830,000,* the fuefc that 31,486,095 acres 
have Ijecn alienate^J to the former, while 21,203,493 acres have been 
allotted for Native Refien'es, certainly supplies food for thought. It 
is disconcerting to hear that the Land Commisaion of 1925 proposed 
to allot to white settlem an additional 17,423,815 acres ont of the 
unalienateil renminilcr, while less than half that amount was rcconi- 
tnendixl to be uddo«;l to the Native Reserves. 

The above stutement may be said to fonn the text of Mr. Cripps a 
hook, which is an eloquent plea, w'ell stipported by evidence, for 
territorial st^gregation ” in Southern RKock'sia. It may be explained, 
for the Hike of those to whom the term .scgre^ition '■ is anathema, 
that ite iniplieations in Mr, Cripps's territor)- are somewhat different 
from those which it liore when proposed in the provineea of the Union^ 
w'here it would certainly be both impracticable and unfair. That 
the assignment of reserves must be conducted by an authority lK>tb 
difllnterestetl and competent is evidetilj from the fact that much of the 
land assigned for this purpose is either arid bnsh-veld " or malaruil, 
or infected by sleeping-sickness (as the Sehungwe Dwtrict). 

Mr, t^hilip Kerr, who contributes a preface, though approving 
of the l>ook OQ the whole, thinks that Mr, CVipj)® may he a little 
unsympathetic to nioclcm civiliaation In order to discuss thb 
proponitioiL it would he necessar}" first to inquire what exactly 
is meant by civiliicatioiL \\ 

^ TIh- givfcn Uk ihi.- uurtunt u«ii£ ^ irA/fuArr'^ .’HjVHtnuic h. 1 ^ 4 . 173 . 
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Die WB6STLICHES iJUDANSI'dACIlES VSt> JHBK BEZlEHL-NfiES 

Bantc* Von DiBDRif’M WestermaSK* Mit Finer Sp^hen- 
karte voti HermaSS BaVMAXS, Beiheffc zu deii Mittcihmgeti 
ties Semi nn rs fiir orienta lische SiJmfteu. .Jah^ans^six. pp, .D A, 
10 X (>J. Berlin (In Koiamisaieii bei Walter lie Grurter u. (o.), 

1927, 

Tlio problem of the W«st Afriran languages ia not nearly so aimpk 
aa that of the Baiitn family. Fifty years ago, iwleiKl. they awmed to 
con-stitute a hopeless chaos, and the only way to deal with them 
appeared to be that fldopte.1 by F. W, Muller, of gathering mto a 
‘•Kccto Group” nil those tongues which could not be otherwise 
elassifiwl, Cust'a words on the subject may well seem, at this time 
of day. to have been prophetic. Writing in ISSi. after quoting 
Munxiiiger’a remarks to the effect that “ thongh it may be a con¬ 
venient. it is not a logical methoil to lump together under one name a 
lot of people of unknown ethnological and linguistic types t he goes 
Ob to say: “ No existing name can be produce<l more suitable, and I 
protest against the coining at this priod of our knowledge of any new 
Nothing was more illogical than the use of the word Turanian 
in Asia a quarter of a century ago; it hasdroppctl outof use now or been 
lestricteil to a Umited significance, bnt it had its use until a mo« 
perfect knowledge enabled names of new faimlifes and groups to be 
struck out. So will it be with the Negro group. Twenty-five yearn 
hence it will give mote accurate ntid acieiitific t ermiiicilog>^ 

This pretliction has certainly been fulfilled—almost, in fact, to the 
letter, for the term “Smbnie family” eanic into nee. if not withm 
Ciist’s twcutv-five vent limit, at least very shortly after its expiry. 
In 19U Professor Westermann published /JiV Hudanfpmchm, which 
aetii forth his reasons for believing that the nUBcellaneOUS "^oup 
is in reality (Hausa. Mnsgn, and perhaps some others being elimmatedj 
a hoinogeneous family, extending in an irregular zone aero^ the 
continent from the neighbourhood of Gape Verd to the highlands 
of .Vbvssiftia. This view has met with some opposition, on account of 
the extremely divergent character of various languages n^luded m 
the fanuty^.g. the Mandingo group and th^ which bir H _ 
,Iohn-ston cflUs “Semi-Bantu” and Dr. Struck Bantoid . (Pto 
lessor Westermami. as will be seen, prefers the term Klassen 
spmehen The author, however, bis ao far seen no reason to 

modifv it in easentbls. . 

The inv-scnt volume, the gutt-ome of some sistcen years further 
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study, csmes out the del^ijlod examination of the linguistic areA 
enclosed, roughly speaking, between the Atlantic, the Senegal, and 
the Xiger^ Northern Nigeria and the territoiy' borderiiig on it to the 
east have been omitted from the aur\'ey% os the existing materialfl 
are insufficient for satisfactory trealment iHausa and Fulbe, not 
being Sudanic, do not come into comideratiork). 

To prevent iniiiconceptiQn^ we must not lose sight of the fact, 
emphasized in the very first paragraph, that the Sudanic languages 
do not form a unity in the same sense as can be predicated of the 
Bantn, 

Tiefgreifender und wuhrend liingercr Zeittuumc als in der 
Budhalfte dcs £rdtejl$ Ist die Volkerwelt zwisclien Sahara nnd 
Aequator diirch bento noch nicht abgeschlossenc Bewegungen gea- 
pidten, zerrissed^ iltber und ineinander gedrlingt worden. und von diesen 
ubet Jahrtausende sich erstroc^kende Wandludgenn dJe Stammesem- 
heiteu unigcstalteten vernichteten und neue entstehen Uessou, Bind die 
aptiichliehen Verhaltniaae ein iSpiegelbikh Der heutige Zustand ist 
hau£g ein Ausgleich zwki^en i&wei oder inehr aufeinaudergestofiseDen 
Sprachen oder Sprachgruppea, dereii jede Be^tandtelle an die neu 
sich bildende Elixheit abgegcben hat/^ 

Some languages have perished altogether, while scanty remnants 
of others have l>ee& absorbed into survi%'ing forms of speech. If 
we consider, further, that the modifying influences come, not merely 
from cognate (Sudanic) languages, but from Hamitic or other contacts 
on the cast and norths it is not surprifiing that the developnieiit of the 
various groups should have taken such different directions that some 
writers have refused to recognize, e.g. ]bTEindingo, or the Gur group 
JiMosi, frrusi, Senufo, etc.), as belonging to this family. 

It may be retnarkc^l in passing that the position of the genitive 
(posse«.^rpiecedingthin^ pos3§iwd), which Profe^r 31einhof {Modem 
Spiochforsi'hiitig ii* Aftika, p. ^13) enumerates as an e&^ential 
chiiracteristiic of the Sudanic family, is by no meanj invoHable. 
,Mr. N, Thomas has pointed out that the reverse nrrangomentj 
that Common to Hamitic and Bantu the house of the man as 
opposed to the man s house or more literally, ** man, house 
occtiTH almost if not quite as frequently. 

Professor \\ estcrmajin, in grouping tho brigiiages^ has for the most 
pint followed a cbselfication which he calk die hkher libliche . . . 
da me kurz, sachlieh nicht unzutreffend und also keiuer Anderung 
bedrirftig iit It does not, however, quite coincide with Dr. Struok's, 
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OB gi'en by Mr. N. W, Thomas in JffwJfciiii T (Part IV. p. 120). He 

six groups:— h i_ 

(i) The Kwa languages, including the Eve-Twi group (perhapa 
the most typical of the family), the “Lagoon languages" (Mekibo. 
Kvama. Adyukni, etc.), the Kru languages (also a comprehensive 

tom—seeDelafosse,ro«i6itJoiwsCompardii/srfe - . . laC6ted Itom), 

YonilMi, Nupe, Ibo, Edo-anrl possibly IdSo (Tjo), but the position 

of this last is still uncertain. , * 

(ii) The Beuue-CVoss Kiver Group (Sir H. 11. Johnston a Semi- 
Bantu gronps A to G) including Efih. Munshi. Jamwa. some twenty- 

^vea in all- ^ ^ ^ 

(in) “ Togo-Restsprachenthe speech of fragmentary tribes 

.surviving in the hill-countT>' between the seventh and eighth degrees 
of North letitude. These languages are tending to die out and to te 
loplaced bv Evre and Twi. The names by which they are m^lly 
kno«-n (Aviitime, Santrokofi,Kebu. ete.) aro mostly those of localities, 
the people themaclves using different designations. 

(iv) The One Languagea. ,. , v, * * 

(v) The West .\tlantic Group (n) Temne, Bulom, Limba, Gola, etc., 

(h) Djola, Bobma. Biafada, Konyagi, etc. 

(vi) ibndingo or Maude. 

Of these, ii, iii. iv, and v may be reckoned as " class-languages , 
the classes being distinguished either by prefixes or sufhxe^ 
occasiocallv, as in the case of Gumia, by both. But-as wo find 
cisewhero-thc languages are not contained in watertight compart¬ 
ments “Dna Kbasensystem ist teilwcise in die Kwa-Sprachen 
eingdlrungen, und die den Kwn^piaehen eigentamlicheii nomiml- 
bildenden vokalisthen tmd Nasalprafixe stehea *wdIelJos tedwei^ m 
Zusaromeuhiing mit den Kbssenaflixen. . 

languages formerly bad a greater number of prefixes than the> noa 
possess: Mande, on the other hand, shows no trace of such an 

The fact that liioi, Anyang, and some of the membete of the 
second group are now definitely classed as Bantu further indicates 

the ilifiiculty' of exact delimitation. 

The clnss-affixes of the Kwa gronp ate clo.scly related to the Bantu 
prefixes, but in vocabulary it is much more neatly allied to Mandingo 
which, as already stateil, has no class-system. 

In Index B “ Sudan-Erbantu " wo have a collection of 112 hypo¬ 
thetical pound-forms, showing a remarkable depee of coincidence. 
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Tlirre tail ht no refl^mbk” <lotibt pf jid uitimate rc^lationghlji; it Li^ 
likewLst (ividtnt tkiit «uch relutiofi^hip riiiiM Ik? extremely n?niote. 

It will be L'lear froin tlie above tbut Pro feasor Wdiftermimn's work 
niorks u notable advaitc.'e in ii dejmftiiieiit in wbirb he is the pioneer 
nod Save for a very few tleft fellow-workers? — ^may Im> said to staiid 
alone. It only renudns to mkj that this book should be studle<l in 
conjunction with bis U e^^udanisf'ftr Siudirn [M{tfeiluniiirn des Semimm 
Jiir Oficnialijiclie .S/y/cirAeii, vob. 28 and 29) and the kte M. Dekfosse’s 
\ occr^u/fiire^ Vt>mparal}J« dr piu^ de GO Lanf^ueif ou Dialeiirs ^xirl^s 
li h C^e dlimre €i dam Irs r&jiom timitf&jJies {1901). 

A. W. 


JAl^'^l>E WoRTJSRsccH. Ujiter Jlitwirkung von P. H. Xekes PSJl 
bearbeitet und hemuJigegehen von >L Hekfe, toeing voL xxii of 
Ahkmidluit^ti am drm 6'Mh drr AmlancUkundr, pubbsbeii by 
the University of Hamliurgd pp, 258; 11^ x IL Hamburg 
(Komnuasionsverkg L. Friedrichaen ^ Co.), 1926. 

Jaundc [\aunde or hiundiij la one of the kngtmgca spoken by the 
*'Fan” {Pag or Painw'c) group of tribes io the Cameroons, whOp 
along with the Diiahi, the Pkoi^ and one or two others oonstitnte 
the north-westerly outpost of the Bantu-speoking peoples* A 
grammar of Yaunde wan pubbsjiod as long ago as 1911 in the scries 
of textbooks issued by the Bedin Oriental Seminaiy. ft was the work 
of Father Xekes, who had resided for nuiny years in the country, 
and who subsequently (as nUxted on the title-page) assisted I>r. HeejMj 
in the present w'ork. One gathers that Dr. Heepe did not himself 
work ill but he bad the advantage ol consulting severai Yaunde 
natives, whose help is duly acknowledged. liMiilo undoubt^y Bantu 
in structure, Yaunde has iicen strongly influenced by the speech of 
neighbouriiig non-Baiibu tril^ : this is more especially indicated by 
the tendency to iiiouoayllahism. by the prevalence of the velar hibiak 
kp and ffh (these have been found to occur, however, in one East 
African Bantu tUalcct) and the extensive use made of tone. [Thia 
last must not be streaaetl too far as a point ol difference between the 
Bantu and SudanJe families: though, imdoubtedly, it is more 
conspicuous, on the whole* in the latter/) 

The Eautu noun-ilasses from 1 to 11 are quite clearly leprescntefl 
in \aiincJe: the prefixes do not show^ much change, except that o has 
beea substituted for ti (in a casts the latter has sur^vod in tho 
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form tr, the s^'nibol mdicatliiB a vowd intermedia^ between 
Curdirnd. 2 and 3), e for ki and o for h. There appe.i« to be everj'- 
where a tendency to brwiden vowels. The fifth prefix api«an. 
in tlaiuk. bnt a- s«ma to be a noveltj*. The greater part of the bwk 
is taken up with the yaunde-Getuian dietjonarj , which la Aer> lid . 
illuatmted with idiomatic examples. This is followed by 
colleetion of pers>Hal nnd place-names, for which dne ^ 

to Father Nekea. The German-Yaunde part, according to the plan 
frequently followed in works of this kind, is much shorter than he other 
J «er.-i primarily as an index to the Dictionary This .s mfi^ 
preferable to the practice of filUng up a number of tb «crda 

Uke tto take a few at random) " atlequate , adheren , J • 

■'admixture". " adumbrant"; the only reason for which con d^ 
the existence of large numbers of natives capable o reading onlm^ 
English books and newspapers. Dr. Keepe has also done e cehe^ 
work in editing the Yaunde texts UTitten by two natives, k 
Atangoiiii ftntl P-iiul Mesai 

A Grammar op the .nsn.o t.xavACE. 

With the help of Z. D. Maxgoaeua and edited by C. M. Duke, . .... 

D Sdtt Senior Lecturer in Bantu Studies. University of the 

hr 192V. pp. »idv + 209; , X S. Joh.«.»bu,B 

(Uriiv^tsitv Preiis), 1927. 

Emile JacotteUs name has been known for many years to 
^ions students of the Bantu languages and of Compamtive Fo^^o ^ 
His death in 1929, under tragic circunistanees whu n^ ^ 
particnlariied here, le-svesa gap which cannot easily 
^hcr unpublLshc<l MSS. (most of winch, one hoF^> will > 

see the light) he left an unfinished grammar, 

eomnletecf bv Dr, Dokc and published at the expense of the Unix emt> 

^ ‘ J Tf la 11 for tiongrat-'il^tion that ^ 

of the It la li mauler lur n- 

valuable a piece of work should have been roacued from obU lo 

nnll presentil in a complete forrm M the antbor says m his 

tion - “ Having Uved now for over years in tbe country, and haxii^ 

u A ♦ ™=uik ^iesuto everv year. I can claim to know it m a practical 

,“,v ■■ to! pubfeW,' h 1893, . ttntativ. stoh pr.ta^ l» 

V 'Mttbille-s Vocabulan- and in 190" A Pracitral Method to Leanv 

L-mIU i. bb. ».0..d «U.M, .bb-u b.. f»bd 
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The present work is of a -wmewiLat dJUerent calibre, being 
intended $ks a eeienldfic study of the iaagiuige. It opem with u very 
rarefu! e^aminatioti of Suto phonetics, annotated by Dr* Doke, who 
does not in every case agree with Jneottet a conclnsionji, (It is sooie- 
wbftt perplexing, in view of, e,g. the notes on pp. 4, n, 8, etc., to read 
in the Ih-efaee: “ Xo attempt, even in footnotes, baa Wn made 
to explain Beau to phonetica on h scientific basis. 

In his introduction the author, discussing the place of Sean to in 
the Sotith-Eastera group of Bautu langunges (in which he includes 
Xuln-Kaflir, Thonga, Sesuto-SechijaTMiT and Wnda) gives a very 
welcome survey of the dialects belonging to the Bciauto-Scchuaim 
group. TJie area in which those are spoken is bounded on the north 
by the Zoutjvan&befg and to the west of this range by the line of 
15^ on the east by the UTakensberg and on the west bv the 
Kalahari rlesert. Its southern boundary inuy bo roughly defined as 
, . - the Orange River/^ The group is ihvid^d into two branches t 
i^chuam (with th© dialects of Berolong, Setlaping, add Sekhalia 
'' which, however, practically comprise one language/") and Sesuto, 
divided into a Northern imcl a Bouthera flection. Th© northern 
inciiirles numerous dialiM^tfl, of which Bepeli (Sepedi) is the most 
important, while ^^Bouthem Bestito, or Beauto proper, the langtuige 
w'hich is presented in thi-^ gmniniar, is tb© Xorthern Scsoto developed 
and, to some extent influenced^ by Zulu, its nearest neighbour 

The occurreDeoi of a click, not found in the other dialects, is usually 
jittdbuiEd to this mflueuee. Jacottet, hou'cverj Kays that ** it seems 
they were intrcduced ** from the old Betlohoa dialects, now almost 
superscdctl by f^tondoiid Besuto. which, by the by^ is rapidly beeoming 
a literary' language of Temurkable rung© and flexibility. It may be 
notices! that this author adheres t-0 the usual spelling S^iito. It 
seems that both vowels axo the same ; it would therefor© be moi© 
logical to write either (Sc) Sutu or, os th© CermauB do, Sotho (the t 
being asjurated and the vow'el Meiuhof's i,e, intcnnc^liat-e betw'een 
cardinal vowels 7 and 3). Dr, Boke* while evidently not oonvincetl 
by Joeottet^s objections to a rhangc in tb© current orthography, 
makes no mention of this particular point. On the queation of division 
into words, it is dilliciilt to agree with the dictum {p, x^u)r “ Just as 
in English vq would not drcami of writing I^haUnQtmretcatdipUf ao 
We ought not to write in Sosuto hake^^ilaabatlaJ" The two examples 
are by no mean© parallel, since neither ha nor Jfee nor #3 nor a aaij he 
Used as independent words; nor can teiflu h© used alonSr except in 
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the iDi^mtive singular. Dr. Dokc does aot seem to have taken thu! 
mto account, but it seems aa equally cogent r^isou agaaist separatioo 
with thot which he gives, vi*. that “the whole questions of the division 
into words in Bontn langunges should be subservient to sound-groups, 
and . . Hakesaabeila mokes up one, or ot most two, word-groniM. 

Dr. Doke frequently diffeis from the oiithor in the marking of the 
tw. upp«r.uUv. tVr. » pl«..v "I 

<liv<™»l opinion*. Mr. C. P. Lortrade, nfttr throng 

E».l™«n,'s l|■iFrt. 7 l..r» rrilh n nativn .Mopoli. «.II» t. 
tlint iminv of the tone, nm wrongly mnrkirf. Ihir author m tho pt^^ 

ioatanre.- whilo My appreciative of M'™"" 'f 

(.•rooroa,.,* (a work, in feet, whirl, n.ark- a new tn Ban.^ 

atudieol ia somewkat aover. on the Dietionary. except » f«l aa >t 
delt Ih the Mi dialec.. Spare doro no. per™, o e»™n^ 
11 ,pTnoimur Doint bv point; one con only say that Dr. Dokc, lua 
Mr. Happiriton Moehoethoe. and the I'nio. Govcnaroit, 
who. hy i nnearch pan. nnide pohliraWon poaaibk, nrS ratilted to our 

An..,»x,.Swanru Onanxa.:=«-.« 

Bv G, Mvwrav Jabidlke, pp. W » x i- 

tVae 1 S.P.C.K.). 1925. Prior 2e.M. 

t „„fnl little b.n,k. to n,nch »that I cannot retrain Iron, ^mtnrg 

out‘a few initccumcies in the hope thot the)' may bo co^ed m 
:lurc «iition. It is not correct to say ibat “ the class i^f n-nou^ 

» u vcr>' snial! one since it contains aU abstmctii as wcU as a ^eat 
maiiv others, nor to include in this elufis ua " a flower , « ic ^ 
to the fifth : “ a court-yard “ (origbmlly does, m fact, bedong 

to tL o-olaas. Tlic locative constniction is entirely .gnorf^ and the 

r; ”;“'r^r: “U^oTwh-..tytexp':.**.,. hy thoprcdx 
Tand refers to all classes nod numbers of noims ” This nmy be the 
ihdt -'sUosiiod methods “ of ap«x^b which the author rightly 
*^'^**' Ik in his^^refacc ■ hut a lefercnco to Stcere would bavt shown 
reprobates in his pr . tendency towards a nmvcml 

,',0 doul* inavitnbh—escaped correction; 
whether fop, 4 f.r.oi*-,. 

pcMently repeated on p- 1C. ahonld be.laased wdh these or not.^ 
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Dir L^rTE des Fvr*. Von August KLi^NOEXHEnEN. ^Xeuntcs 
Beiheft icur Zcrtsichiift fur Kmg^l>Djre?iierispnich<?ii.) l^rlin 
(Dietrith R«Lm«r): HnfubuTg (Cl Boy sen), 1927 . 

Dr, Klmg<?iibehen^ wlio haa for several yean? specialij^od in Afrlcaii 
languages at the Hamburg University, has produeed a remarkable 
piece of work as hiB thesis for the Doctonite of Philosophy. Though 
handed in three or four yearn ago, its publk-ation has been retanled 
till now, with the diaailvnntage that two pnpers which really pre- 
su|>)) 03 e It have appenretf before it Ln the Zeit&ehriji far Einfffhorenffi- 
ipmehth. On the other hand, the delay has euablec] the author to 
make use of some recent works, e.g. those of M, Gaden, Mrs. Leith* 
Rosa, nud Captain Taylor^ Fid, nr Fiilabi^ a standjiig puole to 
philologists, has attracted a good deal of attention in recent years, 
as evidenc€<l by the worka above referred to, and also those of Professors 
Weatermann nnd Mcinhof. The latter classes it among Hamitic 
languages Yermnt-lich Sit-rste uns isugEnglit he Form einpr Hamiten- 
spfache^'L though occupybig a pecnliiir [position among them. The 
grammatical structure of Fill was long thought to be unique, but 
eonie allic<l idioms have lately been discovere<l in We^rt Africa, and in 
Meuihof's view (A^mewhut i-eaenibling that nmv«] at indepenrlontly 
by tbe lato Sir H, H. JohnstoE), it is to its impact oji the speech of the 
Suilan that we must look for the origin of the Bantu lupgtuiges. 
Though Kt^rtiug from the EotindHtion of Westcrnuuin's work, 
Dr. KJingeuhcbeD mny certainly be said to hove added cousidentbly 
to the stTticturo. He has based his coneJusions on originul reaearth, 
but, as this was chiefly carried out with Fulaai from the Mausa states, he 
does not claim to offer a complete conspectus of sounds ia all Ful 
dialects. But a monogTAph like the present is the indispeasable 
prerequisite to the comprehensive work for which he hopes in the 
future. An adequate appreciation of his book would task the powers 
of a specialist in phonetica—and to the attention of such specuilists 
it is hereby cordially commended. 

A. W. 


The Society for Proraoting diristian Knowledge, to which we 
u Ireudy owe many vq luablc helps to the a cquisition of A frican in ngujigca 
has lately developed fresh activity in this direction and iasiied from 
the Sheldon Press a nnmbfr of attractive volumes, all welcome ond 
some of them meeting .■ipccjal requin‘iueuta of this ^-hoo], We are 
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pdrticularly glad to see handy roprints of the Inte J'ir Apolo Kagwa'a 
collection of folli*ta!ea: L'ftgcm w Bag»>tda (with the erru'o of the 
Kampnla edition eilminuted} and Salcabaka be Bugttfida (Hiatorj' of 
the Kings of Uganda) to which the ehroniclea of the Kings of Bunyoro, 
Koki. Toro, and Ankolc have been added. We have further, in 
Lugauda, an elemental n' ^lanunl of Hygiene, transluted hr S, W, 
KuUihya from the Engliflh text-book of Dr. Mary Blacklock, and 
a sch^l reading-book (.IJbitofto afokiwwwtiHjr* //) 

together with a version of the Pilgrim's Progress (Oniwfanti-aM) by 
the Rev. K. C. Gordon, ilhistrated with ydiotographs taken by 
Mr W. J. W. Rootoe. on the occasion of a pageant arrangwi at 
Kampala, These photogmpha, in which the characters in Bnnyan's 
allegory appear as characteristic native types, ate an additional 
testiniony to the universal human appenl of the book and largely 
contribute to its popularity. They reappear in L'linon Dale's excellent 
Swahili translation ^5(f/an ya which reaches us at the Jamo 

time thher J=iwahili books recently issueil by the same Press arc 
reprints of no Ihdilhi and Vim na /Irnmi. produced, many 

veara ago, by members of the Universities' Mission, and Mos. 1 and 2 
of Mmimulizi sa Mambo Leo, the work of Mr. Fmlerick Johnson, 
These charming littk boots, clearly printed and attrtictiveiy got 
up, contain stories which have already apia-nred in the Swahili 
monthly eilitcd by -Mr, .lohnaon, and, being sokl at the low pricn of 
twoiienre each, are certain of a large circulation among a native pnHiO 
which is developing an insatiable appetite for liteniturc. .k History 
of Rmiyoro {KgAbakaum ha Bungon.) by the l^inie Miulster of that 
kingilom. Petero Bikiinya, is. ajiart from the value of its matter, 
n welcome six-cimen of au interesting language, allieri to, but more 
arehnic than Liigamla. Finally, we hove one book in a South African 
tongue, a Sesuto version of the Go»|>el stoiy (Bo/d»’fo ba Jcs« KreJs^ 
K*t \hikhaa o HonoUt). translated by n native Canon of Bloemfontein, 
the Rev. Walter Mochoehoko. 

From the same piibliahers we have reeeivcHl 
f»ri^o6r HeiwifwiiSKi [Xo«fi Poetrtjfar Bi'kmle), By B, C. Srqayi, 
Shari Vhaflere of .l/rinm ffistorif. By H, T. C. W eatherhead, 
ffouff Fahleif, eoll«ted by P. H. Lees, F.K.fl.S. (Gang, or .\tholi, 
is a language of the Sudiiiuc family, closely relatCNl to Shilluk and 

Luu.) 

ihnoMmhir.e If (Lugimdo Pilgrim'a Progress. Port 11). 

A, Werneu, 
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ORITl’AKY 


Wc regret to ckronicle tbe death of the liev, NVilliaJU tmest 
Taylor—^the foremost Swahili ewholar in this coiintf)'' ^which oectirred. 
suddenly, at Bath on the 2nd October. ^Ir. Taylor, a gpiduate of 
Hertford College, Oxon, went to jUrica in the service oI the fhnreh 
Missionary Society, and remamed there till iSdd, when fulling health 
compelled him to leave. He afterwards w orked in HgJTJt iot two years 
(1898-1UOO) and after an intorval of clerical duty in England, returned 
for a short time to Khartnui in 1903. The rest of his Hfe was passed 
ut home, the last few years as Hector of Haltoii Holgate, in Lincoln- 
.“•hire. His lin g uistic ability was exceptitmal, aiwl hU ear for sounds 
extraordinarily delicato and sensitive. While liis terniiuologj- is 
frwinently inexact (the science of Phonetics was in it# infancy when 
he bj^in his studies, inspired hy the work of the late Henry Sweet}, 
his conclusions are almost invUriably sound. Hi# publishcfl work is 
seuieely proportionate to the extent of his knowledge: it include# 
translations (into the Mombasa <l(a|ect} of the Prayer t^k, G^iiels, 
und Psalms and—most important from the linguistic i>oint of view— 
Afritan Aplton^itm (1891), Vocabulary itiul (1891) 

—prefaced bj’ some invaluable phonetic aiwl grumnmtical notes on 
this interesting language, and conveying, incidmitally, much iin^K>rtnnt 
information as to beliefs an<l castoms—6'rowMrffWfi of the Sarthifi 
LangfUtge (1899) and the annotated edition of the /jiiiVAojf poem 
inchidwl in the late (Captain Stigand’s Diatoi in Sifahili. The 
Apimi^m^ ahouhl never have lieen allowed to go out of print, both for 
the sake of the proverbs theni.selves and the notes, which besides 
ehicidatiug many obacure point# in Bantu grammar are full of iiitjrest 
from otlier point# of view. Mr. Taylor was an eathusiaat for the 
MomlMisa dialect, which he eoasiilereJ the pun-#t-at any rote, the 
one best adapted for Swahili prose, as thjit of Laitnu for ijoetrv'nnd that 
ol Zanzibar for trade. (It ha# been, perhaps, somewhat uniluly 
ileprcciated of kite,) Professor Meinhof ha# repeatedly en!le<l 
jitUmtiou to the value of Mr, Taylor's linguistic and more especially, 
phonetic work, which, ho thought, was insufficiently appreciated in 
this conntT}'. After his retirement from work in .4irica, he acteil for 
nuiny years as Examiner in Swahili to the \\ ar Office, I had not the 
honour of being personaly acquainted with ilr, Taylor, but found, 


tJOJi OHTTUARV NOTICE 

in 1911-13, that ho waa still h^Id in alfecticitinte Fcmj&mbmnco by thp " 
natives df ^fombasu and other places on the Swjibili 0>ast^ Thiin, 
MuhiiniruaU bin ^Ia‘^HlUn+ in relating the locol tradition about the Portu¬ 
guese priest, Dom Miguel of Motnbusu, said : “ He was just like ■ Bivanu 
Tek *—everyone knew him, men, women, and childrcu—nod they all 
loved him,” Popular verses, still curreot in ray time, testified to 
the rapect which the Moslems felt for him, white repudiating hh 
theology. For iiustanee— 

.•J£i»470$in47n iia ehm hvapani. 

Atafuta ha&ni tYctdid yti Mola :■ 

Haih) nokoni^ Aa^i4viidi» Tda^ riu^tit ! 


A. W, 
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